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REVISION OF AUSTRALIAN OENOCHROMIDAE (LEFIDOPTERA). IL* 

By A. Jbfjbris Tubpter, M.l)., F.E.S. 
rRead 26th March, 1930,1 

Geaufi 11, Brauyctkna, n. gen, 

(ifindvKTMPotf with heavy comb. 

Face emooth. Tongue present. Palpi moderate, porrect. Antennae In 
unipectinate, the pectinations short (1), and almost as broad as long, extreme 
apex simple. Thorax and abdomen slender; thorax not hairy beneath. Femora 
smooth. Tarsi not splnuloee. Forewinga with tufts of raised scales; 9, 10 
arising from end of cell, connate or even short-stalked with 7 and 8, anastomosing 
with 8 to form the areole from which 8, 9, 10 arise by a common stalk, 11 free. 

'k, 

Hindwlngs with 3 nearer 4 than 2 at origin, 6 and 7 connate, 12 approximated to 
<!ell to about two-thirds, thence diverging. 

A curious modification of the IJichromodeB group. U does not seem specially 
allied to Phrixoconn^B. There is only one species and of that only the type Is at 
present known. 


66. Bhadyctewa tkycunoptila. 

Dichromodeu trychmpHXa Turn., Trann. Hoy, Boc. S, 1906, 131, 

Tasmania: Zeehan. 


Genus 12, I’liaixot omks, n. gen. 
with bristling hair. 

Face smooth. Tongue well-developed. Palpi long or very long, porrect, 
thickened, with loosely appressed hBirs. Antennae In <S unipectinate, extreme 
apex simple. Thorax and abdomen slender; the former not hairy beneath. 
Femora smooth. Tarsi not spinulose. Forewlngs with tufts of raised scales, 
areole present, 8, 9, 10 arising from areole by a common stalk, 11 free. Hlndwings 
with 3 arising midway between 2 and 4, 6 and 7 closely approximated at origin 
or connate, 12 closely approximated to cell to about four-fifths, thence diverging. 

Type, F. pUVomicra Low, 

A small genus near JDiohromode^, distinguished by the tufts on forewings, 
wide separation of 3 and 4 of hlndwings, and long palpi, though the last character 
is shared by some species of the former genus. 


Key to 

1. ForeWlngi with longitudinal sinuate line .. ncAiefripa. 68 

Forewlngs without longitudinal line .... 2 

a. Palpi 4 to 8; afttettnal pectlnatlotts 4 .. ^teropUit. 67 

Faipl 7 to 9; antennai peotinatlons it)...... ptwomaora. 68 

* Conl1nued from these pROcsaotNOS, Uv, 1829. 604. 

■ . A' , ■ ' 
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BEVISION or AUSTRALIAN OENOCHBOMIDAK, U, 


66. Pbihxocomes nkxtstbiga, 

JHchromodes steropias ab. nexUtriga Warr., T^ovit. Zool, 1900, 101.— 
IHchromodes neaHstriga Prout, Gen, Insect,, Oenochrom., p. 26. 

Not having seen this 1 can add nothing to Warren’s brief description. 
According to Prout it is certainly a distinct species. 

North-west Australia: Roeburne. 

67. PHBIXOCOMEH SXEBOriAS. 

Dichromodes steropias Meyr., Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1182. This also 
I have not seen. 

Western Australia: Perth, Oeraldton, 

68. Phrixocomeb ftxlomacra. 

Dichromodea ptilomacra Ijow„ Trans, Hoy. Boc, 8. Aust., 1892, 8, 

<S. 28-30 mm. Head and thorax fuscous Irrorated with whitish. Palpi 7 to 8; 
whitish*grey irrorated with dark fuscous. Antennae fuscous; pectinations in d 10. 
Abdomen grey. Legs fuscous; posterior pair ochrequs-whitish. Forewings 
triangular, rather narrow, costa strongly arched, apex round-pointed, termen 
rounded, slightly obliQoe; pale fuscous sparsely irrorated with dark fuscous; 
tufts of raised scales beneath costa at one-fourth, and two-llfths, In middle of 
disc, and on cubital vein at one-third; antemedlan line from one-fourth costa to 
one-fourth dorsum, slender, dark fuscous, edged anteriorly with white, dedtate, 
very acutely angled outwards in middle, its apex reaching fourth tuft; discal dot 
formed by third tuft, dark fuscous edged with white posteriorly; postmedian line 
from four-fifths costa to two-thirds dorsum, slender, dark fuscous, edged posteriorly 
with white, straight, acutely dentate; a finely dentate white subterminal line 
preceded by a dark shade; an interrupted dark fuscous terminal line; cilia 
fuscous, bases barred with white. Hindw^ings rather elongate, termen rounded; 
grey; cilia grey, apices paler. 

South Australia: Mt. Lofty, Port Victor. 

Genus 13. Diohromodes. 

Gn., Lep„ ix, 320; Meyr., P»oc. Linn, Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1167; Prout, Oen. 
Insect, Oenochrom., p. 23. 

, Type, D, ainaria Gn. 

Face with short projecting tuft of scales. Tongue present. Palpi moderate 
or long, porrect, thickened above and beneath with loosely appressed hairs; 
terminal Joint concealed. Antennae of d unlpectlnate, near apex simple. Thorax 
and abdomen slender; the former not or only slightly hairy beneath. Femora 
smooth. Tarsi not splnulose. Forewings with 11 free but closely approximated 
to areole, 9, 10 anastomosing with 8 to form the single areole, from 
which 8, 9, 10 arise by a common stalk. Hlndwlngs with 6 and 7 separate but 
approximated at origin, 12 closely approximated to cell to three-fourths or more, 
thence diverging. 

A large genus, some of the species of which are not easy to distinguish. 
Structural points such as the length of the palpi, and of the antennal pectinations 
in the d* niwst be carefully observed. The genus is distinctively Australian but 
has reached New Zealand, where it is represented by five indigenous species. 



BY A. JEFFlCmS TUttXKR. 
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Key to Speeiee. 

1. Falpl whJtl8b*ffrey or wbUi»b-brown; bind tibiae of d* much «wol)eii . 2 

Palpi not ho; hind tibiaoi^of cf not or only iUifhtiy dilated . 4 

Zs Palpi with ba»e sharply white . ischnota. 

Palpi with base not white . 3 

3. Forewinits with tranaverHe median band . nioipbda4Ha. 

Forewlnsra without median band ... cHtipmoilkfcr 

4. Palpi whitiMh . h 

Palpi blackish or fuscous . 6 

Ti. ForewinRS whitl»h without, fuscous irroration or (K-hreous streaks . . ffalactioo, 

Forewingrs with fuscous irroration and tjchreous streaks . pevfmpbo. 

6. Palpi with white or whitish basal area usually sharply detined . 7 

Palpi with at most a tow whitish scales towards base . 43 

7. Hindwlngs orange-yellow . s 

Hind wings not orange-yellow . d 

8. Forewlngs with basal two-thirds blackish . scotMmo, 

Forowlngs with basal two-thirds not blackish . . . .... iar/obilis. 

0. Forowings suffused throughout with reddish . 10 

Forewings not suffused throughout with reddish . 11 

10. Forowlngs with pale-centred dtscal spot . haematupa. 

Porewings with discal dot not pale-centred . rufula. 

11. Porewings with interrupted reddish or othreous streaks from base to termen 12 

Porewlngfl without such streaks from base to termen . 15 

12. Porewings with anteniedian Una only slightly dentate . 18 

Forewlngs with auiemedlan line with airong acute median tooth .... powllotiA. 

13. Forewings with poslmedian line straight . ionem'a. 

Forewlngs with* postmedlan line not straight . H 

3 4. Forewlngs with median band narrow; Us edges slendeiij’ wiiltlsh . aesia. 

Forewlngs with median band moderately broad, bordered by strongly marked 
white lines ... nomp«oti^. 


15. Fore wings with two obllQue ochreous streaks . rupi'epes. 

Forewlngs without oblique ochreous streaks . 1H 

16. Porewings with tranaversc lines nearly straight, converging on dorsum .... 17 

Porewings with transverse lines dentate, wavj'. or not conv<;rging . IS 

17. Forewings with grey-whltlsh median band . O7‘f/iotis. 

Forewlngs with median band not grey-whitish . ttrthozona. 

IX, Porewings with grey-whitish terminal band . 13 

Porewings without grey-w'hltish terminal band . 20 

13. Porewings with white transverse lines . partitaria, 

PoreWi'ingB without white transverse lines. anj^asi 

20. Porewings with median batid darker than basal and terminal areas . 21 

Forewlngs with median band not darker than basal and terminal areas. 30 

23. Forewing.s with poatmedian line acutely angled In middle. 22 

Forewlngs with postmedian line not so angled . 26 

22. Forewlngs with postmedtan line denticulate . 23 

Forewings with postmedian line not dtuitlcnlale . 24 

23. Forewings with subterminal line angled In middle . phaeoHtropho^ 

Porewings with subiermlnnl line not angled in middle . oseHctts. 

24. Forewlngs with subtcrminal line acutely angled in middle. aristadclpha 

Forewlngs with subterminal line not acutely angled . 25 

25. Forewlngs often with ochreous markings ; subtcrminal line edged anteriorly and 

sometimes interrupted by dark-fuscous . dijOrMsario. 

Porewings without ochreous markings: wnbterininal line nut edged anteriorly 
with dark-tuscous . viettoponia. 

26. Forewlngs with margins of median band denticulate . 27 

Forewings with margins of median hand not denticulate . 23 

27. Hlndwings oohreous-tinged .... oripkoetf s. 

Hind wings not ochreous-tinged .... 26 

fS. Palpi 2: antennal pectinations in 2 . denticulato'. 

Palpi 2i : antennal pectinations in cC 4 ... dispiitata. 

Forewlngs with a w^h it Ish-ochreous costal suffusion beyond postmedian 

line . pnratacta, 

Porewings without posttnedlan whltish-ochreous siifliiMlon .. ernplecta. 


69 

70 

71 


72 

73 


75 

76 


77 

7« 


81 
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79 

83 
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4 lUBVJBIOIS OF AUSTRAUAN OENOC'UROMIDAE, li» 

4 

Porewinifs with a .whitish long'ltudlnal streak from hase . 

FoTewinijs w'lthout whitish longitudinal streak from base . 32 

31. Forewlngs with a whitish subcostal streak from base to median line 

. conJiuarUt, 33 

ForewlnRs with a short median longitudinal streak from base.?‘o»lrata. 33 

32. Porewlngs with posUnecUan line strongly Indented above dorsum ej?pbmrt(o. 100 

Forewings with postmedian line not Indented aljove dorsum . 33 

33. ForewIngs with postmedlan line dentate throughout . 34 

Fore wings with post median line not dentate . 3(5 

34. Forowings with dlscal spot annular, pale-centred . tthfuttatn. 101 

Porewings with discal spot not so formed . 35 

35. Porewings with antemedian line and a parallel preceding l^ne strongly indented 

below middle . Hnti<tjihrica, 102 

Porewings with antemedlan lino not indented . rx'aijjnatct. 103 

36. Forewinga with discal si)ot annular, jmle-centred. nrvctia. 104 

Forewlngs with discal spot not so formed . 37 

37. Forewlngs with coKtal area suffuacd with pale ferruglnous-ochreous . 

. scmioanrscenja. 105 

Forewlngs nut so sulTused . 33 

38. Porewings with postmedian line angled in middle . 39 

Forewlngs with postmedian line not angled in middle . 40 

39. Forewlngs with transverse lines edged with blackish . ^ »ipmata. 106 

Forewlngs with transverse lines not edged with blackish . hjrfrodes. 107 

40. Porewings uniformly fuscous-grey, lines indistinct . 41 

Forewlngs not uniformly fuscous-grey, lines distinct . 42 

4.1. Forewlngs with two obscure blackish transverse lines loward.s base . . Uospoda. 108 

Forewlngs without sub-basal blackish linos . Ivpiogramma. 103 

42. Forewlngs o<'hreou«'grey-whltish; palpi 3; antennal peotiniitlims 7 .... /O«o«rt\ll0 
Forewings grey withotu ochreous tinge; palpi 24: antennal pectinations 5 .... 

. leptozona. 111 

43. Hlndwings orange-yellow . <i4n«ria. 74 

Hind wings rud orange-yellow . 44 

44. Forewings with a broad dark-fuscous suhdorsal .streak . personal^. 112 

Porewings without subdorsal streak . 45 

45. Forewlngs without transverse lines . ophiucha. 113 

Porewings not wholly without transver.se llnc's .. 46 

46. Forewlngs without antemedtan line . 314 

Forewlngs with antemedlan line dovehfpod . 47 

4 7. Forewlngs with postmedian line deiitiile . 48 

Forewlngs with postniedlan line uoi detiiatc .. 49 

48. Palpi of d 3, of 9 34 ... . .... indivatt^ria. 115 

Palpi of <f 4, of V R... ioelode». 316 

49. Forewlngs wdth transverse lines broadly edged with blackish tuwards dursuni . . 50 

Porewings with transverse lines not edged wdlh blackish ... 61 

50. Palpi of tf 4, of 9 S 1*^ i*: fnrewings wdth diacal spot annular, tmle-centred 

...- roj/noH. 13.7 

T*alpl 3 to 34 : forewings w ith discal hi>oI dot-Uke, rarely pale-centred . 

. atrotiipnata. 9 3 18 

51. Forewlngs more or less ochreous-tinged with darker median band . 

... ntrosipnata. d 118 

Forewlngs not ochreous-tingotl . 62 

52. Forowings with postmedian line angled in middle . 63 

Forewlngs with iiostniedian line not angled in middle . 54 

63. Palpi 34 ; forewlngs with narrow median band .. tHparata. lift 

Palpi 24* forewlngs with moderately broad median band . vteaadonta. 120 

54. Porewings with postmedian line white, strongly curved outwards on dorsum 

.*. sHthiata, 121 

Forewlngs with postmedian line not so . 66 

66. Porewings with anteniedian line edged on both sides with fuscous , ..... 

. fyonaignata. 122 

Forewlngs with antemedlan line not so . 56 
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66. ForewlngH with antenmiian lliici diRtinct. 57 

Fortfwinue with antemedian line obscure, or represented by three fuscous dots 

.^. omata, 126 

57. Forcwiiyjs with antemedian Mne sironBhv dentate; antennal pecttmitionH 6 

.. rim0Ma. J 23 

Forewlngs with antemedian line only slightly dentate; antennal poctinallons 4 
. 5S 

f>S. Palpi 3 to forewinga with dlscal «p<j1 palc-eentred . afii/rpatri®. 124 

Palpi of 24; forewingn with diRoal spot not pale-rentred . herthondi. 125 

65). Diciikomodes jschnota. 

Meyr., Pituc. Linh. Sm;. N.S.W., 1889, 1189; Prout, Gen, Itusert., Oenochrom., 
PI. 1, f. 10. 

d. 18-20 nini. ?. 21 miii. Head grey densely irrorated with whitish. Palpi 
2i: brownish-fuscous, upper surface and apex white, base sharply white. Antennae 
ochreous-grey-whitish: pectinations in d 7. Thorax grey, densely irrorated with 
whitish. Abdomen ochreous-grey-whltish. Leg.s pale fuscous Irrorated, except 
anterior pair, with whitish; posterior tibiae in strongly dilated. Forewlngs 
triangular, costa gently arched, apex pointed, tennen slightly rounded, slightly 
oblique; grey densely irrorated with whitish and sometimes with a few fuscous 
scales; first line from two-flfths costa to two-flfths dorsum, very obscurely whitish, 
posteriorly edged with some fuscous dots, often obsolete; an obscure, fuscous, 
subcostal, discal dot beyond middle; postmedian line from four-dfths costa to 
two-thirds dorsum, whitish edged anteriorly with fuscous, nearly straight or 
slightly incurved above and below middle with a slight median angle; a very 
obscure, wavy, whitish, subternilnal line, sometimes edged anteriorly with fuscous: 
a fine, dark fuscous, interrupted terminal Hne; cilia ^vhltish mixed with fuscous. 
Hfndvrlngs with termen rounded; grey; sometimes a slender, darker, median line: 
cilia grey. 

A very obs<ture little species easily overlooked, but widely distributed. I 
have seen no Western Australian example. This and the two following species are 
characterized by pale brownish or pale grey palpi and dilated male posterior 
tibiae. 

Queensland: Duarlnga, Warra near Dalby. Western Australia: Carnarvon. 

70. DtCHROMODES MOT.YIJDAKIA, 

Panaffra wotybdaria On., Lep., x, 131 .—Panagra carhonata Wlk., Oaf, Brit, 
Mu$., xxlll, 1004.—7>ieftromode.*? molybdaria Meyr., Pkoc. Li^x. St>c. N.S.W., 1889, 
1187. 

J. 26*29 mm. Head whitish-grey. Palpi in c? 3, in $ 3i: greyish-ochreous, 
upper surface and apex white. Antennae ochreous-grey-w'hitish; pectinations in <5* 
8. Thorax pale grey. Abdomen whitish-grey. Legs grey; posterior pair whitish: 
posterior tibiae in <? strongly dilated. Forewings triangular, rather narrow, costa 
nearly straight, apex pointed, termen nearly straight, moderately oblique; whitish- 
grey often CK;hreous-ti&ged, with a few darker scales, costal edge ochreous: a 
faint, median, subcostal, discal dot; moderate, grey, transverse, median band: 
Its anterior edge slightly irregular, from two-fifths costa to two-flfths dorsum; 
posterior edge from three-fourths costa to two-thirds dorsum, finely dentate, bent 
inwards beneath middle, obtusely angled and sometimes with a ferruginous spot 
in middle; sometimes an obscure series of fuscous subterminal dots, that on costa 
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larger; a dark fuscous interrupted terminal line; cilia whltlsh-grey. Hind wings 
with termen rounded; grey; some darker irroration on dorsum; cilia grey. 
Queensland: Stanthorpe. New South Wales: Sydney, Jervis Bay. 

71. DiCHBOMOOKS EflTIOATAKrA, 

Panaffra estigmaria Wlk., Cat. Brit. Mna., xxlii, 1001 .—Panagra cosHnotata 
Wlk., i&id., p. 1001.—AcidoH^i scJiisfacearia Wlk., ihid., xxvl, 1609.— 
estigmaria Meyr., Paoc. Iunn. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1188. 

North 'Queensland: Kuranda near Cairns, Stannary HI Us near HerUerton. 
Queensland: Nambour, Brisbane, Stradbroke Is., Southport, Ooolangatta, 

Toowoomba, Stanthorpe. New South Wales: Sydney, Katoomba. Menangle. 
Victoria: Melbourne. 


72. Diciiromodkb oalactica, n. sp, 

7 aXaA'n^<?r, milk-white. 

c?. 26 mm. Head whitish. Palpi 3; whitish. Antennae whitish with fine 
fuscous annulations; pectinations in 6. Thorax and abdomen whitish. Legs 
whitish; anterior pair irrorated with fuscous. Forewings triangular, costa 
straight except near base and apex, apex rounded, termen slightly rounded, slightly 
oblique; whitish; slight fuscous Irroration on costa; markings faint, formed by 
slight fuscous irroration in dots; a dot Just beneath mldcosta, a second on median 
vein, and a tliird above dorsum, represent first line; a minute discal dot at three- 
fifths; postmedian represented by a aeries of indistinct dots from three-fourths 
costa to three-fifths dorsum, sinuate; cilia whitish. Hind wings with termen 
rounded; whitish; cilia whitish. Underside whitish with postmedian discal dots 
on both wings. 

The uniform whitish coloration makes this a very distinct species. 

Western Australia: Busselton in October: two specimens received from Mr. 
G. M. Goldfinch, who has the, type. 


73. DlCntROMdDKH PERINIPHA. 

IHchromodCfi perinipha Low., Proc. Ltnn. Soc. N.S.W., 1916, 476. 

cf. 28 mm. Head whitish. (Palpi broken off.) Antennae grey; pectinations 
in cj 6, Thorax grey-whitish mixed with dark fuscous and ochreous scales. 
Abdomen echreous-whltlsh. Forewinga triangular, costa straight except near 
base and apex, apex pointed, termen nearly straight, slightly oblique; whitish 
with dark fuscous irroration and markings, costal edge and all veins slenderly 
outlined with ochreous: a subdorsal spot near base: first line at one-fourth, trans¬ 
verse, coarsely dentate, not reaching margins; a large, quadrate, median, sub- 
coBtal, disca.1 spot: postmedian line from five-sixths costa to three-foUrths dorsum, 
doubly sinuate and finely dentate, edged posteriorly with whitish; both trans¬ 
verse lines interrupt the ochreous neural streaks; a suffused subterminal line; a 
blackish crenulate terminal line; cilia grey-whitish with some darker points. 
Hindwings with termen nearly straight, crenulate; grey-whitish; cilia whitish. 

Described from a specimen which had been compared with the type by Mr. 
N. B. Tindale. Very distinct by the form of the hindwings, position of post- 
median line, and completely developed ochreous neural streaks on forewings. 
According to Lower's description the palpi are whitish like the head and thorax. 

New South Wales: Broken Hill, South Australia: Pimaroo, 
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74. Diohbomobes ainaria. 

Vichromodes ainario, Qg., £»ep., ix, p. 321, PI. 3, f. 6; Meyr., Pwic. Liprir. Soc. 
N.S.W., 1882, 1170 .—Diahromodea divergentaria On., Lep,, lx, 321 .—Dichromodea 
efia^e^n^ria On., iftlrf., p. 321 .—Cidaria metaxanthatu Wlk., Vat* Brit, M%a*, xxvl, 
1784 .—Dichromodea auhflava Bastelberger, Berh Ent* Zeii*, 1907, 00. 

This species Is variable, but may be recogni*ed by the dark central band ol 
the larewlngs in conjunction with the more or less orange hindwings. Certainly 
(iiaaemaria, as Guen^e himself suspected, is merely a local varietal form; In many 
Tasmanian examples the clear orange of the hindwings Is replaced by a very 
dusky tawny-fuscous. The median band of forewlngs varies much in form: 
usually Its posterior margin presents a prominent acute tooth in middle, especially 
well-marked in 9, sometimes it is bifid; in the <? this tooth is more rounded, some¬ 
times dentate, sometimes so reduced as to be scarcely j)erceptlble. The underside 
of the forewings Is dusky in the cT, in the ? mostly orange. 

New South Wales: Sydney, Katoomba, Bathurst. Victoria: Melbourne, 
Beaconsfleld, Moe. Gisborne, Dunkeld. Tasmania: Hobart, St. Helen’s, ISeehan, 
Sirahan. South Australia: Mt. I/ofty. 

75. Bichbomoues bcwhima. 

Prout, Gen. Insect., Oenochrom., p. 24. 

($. 28-28 mm. Head blackish. Palpi 2i; blackish, base sharply white. 
Antennae dark fuscous; pectinations in ^ 3. Thorax blackish. Abdomen fuscous. 
Legs fuscous irrorated, and tarsi annulated, with white. Porewings triangular, 
costa straight except near base and apex, apex pointed, ter men slightly rounded, 
slightly oblique; basal area and median band blackish, the former sometimes very 
slightly paler, in which case slightly outwardly curved blackish transverse lines 
at one-fourth and one-third may be perceptible, the latter indicating anterior 
margin of median band; posterior margin of band from three-fifths costa to three- 
fourths dorsum, with a slight rounded projection in middle; terminal area very 
pale fuscous with two, equidistant, wavy, whitish, transverse lines; a fine blackish 
terminal line thickened into small spots between veins: cilia pale fuscous, apices, 
and at tornus bases, whitish. Hindwings with termen rounded; orange; a 
moderate fuscous terminal band; a suffused blackish dorsal streak Interrupted 
three times by whitish near tornus; terminal line as forewings: cilia fuscous. 
Underside tawny suffused with fuscous ©specially towards margins; a fuscous 
discal dot on both wings. 

Described from two examples taken by Mr. W. B. Barnard. It Is allied 
to D. ainaria but quite distinct. The sharply defined white bases of palpi and 
blackish basal three-fifths of forewlngs separate It at once. 

Western Australia: Albany, Denmark, in March. 

76. DIOHROMODES I.AETABII.XS, n. sp. 

locfabiWa, cheerful. 

(?, 9- 30-82 mm. Head dark fuscous. Palpi in d Z, in ^ dark fuscous, 
base sharply white. Antennae fuscous; pectinations in d 2L Thorax dark fuscous. 
Abdomen fuscous. Legs dark fuscous. Forewlngs triangular, costa straight except 
near base and apex, apex pointed, termen slightly rounded, slightly oblique: rather 
dark fuscous with darker markings; a line from one-fifth costa to one-third dorsum; 
sometimes a less distinct parallel line from one-third costa; a median subcostal 
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di«cal clot, elongate transversely** a very slender* finely dentate line from two- 
thirds €oet& to two-thirds dorsnnj, nearly straight; usually a similar parallel 
posterior line; sometimes a fine wavy whitish suhterminal line; a fine terminal 
line dotted between veins: cilia fuscous. Hindwings with termen rounded; orange, 
brighter in ?, more tawny in <?; a moderate fuscous terminal band* narrowly 
produced along dorsum, in c? sometimes suffused; cilia fuscous. Underside of c? 
fuscous with darker discal dots in both wings; in J hindwlngs similar, but fore- 
wings orange except on costal and terminal areas* and without discal dot. 

Easily distinguished from Z). oinann by the white bases of the palpi and the 
absence of a median band on forewlngs. 

Type in Coll. Goldfinch. 

New South Wales: Katoomba, in October and November, Victoria: Mt. St. 
Bernard, in January. Five specimens. 

77. Die HKOM ODES ITAKMATOPA. 

Turn., Trans. If op. Soc. S. Aust., 1906, 131. 

Characterised by the general reddish colouring, white transverse lines and 
dark fuscous markings of forewdngs. 

Victoria: Sea Lake. 


73. Djcjikomodes arnTLA, 

Prout, Gen. Insect., Oenochrom., p. 26. ^ 

c?. 30 mm. Head pale ochreous. Palpi 3: fuscous, upper edge whitish, base 
sharply white. Antennae fuscous; pectinations 7. Thorax reddish-ochreoua. 
Abdomen whitish-grey. Legs grey irrorated, and tarsi annulated, with whitish; 
posterior pair almost wholly whitish. Fore wings triangular, rather narrow, t-osta 
gently arched, apex round-pointed, termen slightly rounded, slightly oblique; 
whitish suffused with pale reddish-ochreous; a streak of fuscous irroratlon along 
costa; transverse lines reddish-ochreous, containing some dark fuscous scales, not 
reaching costa; three wavy transverse lines are contained in basal area; first line 
from beneath one-third costa to one-third dorsum, slightly dentate; median band 
slightly darker, containing a median, subcostal, fuscous, discal dot; postmedian 
from two-thirds costa to two-thirds dorsum, bent inwards below middle, finely 
dentate: a slender line runs parallel to this; a broader subterminal line; a wavy 
fuscous terminal line; cilia whitish with a faint grey median Hne. Hindwlngs 
with termen rounded; pale grey; a faintly darker discal dot; traces of whitish 
bars on dorsum towards tornus: cilia whitish. 

J. 28 mm. Forewings with basal area uniformly reddish-ochreous; median 
hand more constricted on costa, anterior edge very strongly dentate, purple-reddish, 
edged posteriorly with whitish; subterminal line purple-reddish, broad, Interrupted. 

My two examples are very different, but probably the differences are more 
varietal than sexual. 

Western Australia: Cunderdin, in October and November, two specimens taken 
by Mr. R. lUidge, Geraldton (British Museum type). 

79. Dichromodks aesia, n. sp. 

diffios, happy, fortunate. 

cj. 30 mm. Head pule ochreous, partly reddisb-tinged; face fuscous. Palpi 
2|; fuscous, base white* sharply defined. Antennae fuscous; pectinations in 2%. 
Thorax fuscous; tegulae and a posterior spot reddish-ochreous. Abdomen grey; 
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tuft grey-whitlBh. Legs grey. Forewings triangular, costa nearly straight, apex 
pointed, termen gently rounded, slightly oblique; pale ochreous, reddish-tlnged; 
a broad fuscous-grey costal and a narrower dorsal streak; a small grey basal 
area containing a reddlsh-ochreous spot; a narrow median band grey, traversed 
by longitudinal, suffused, reddish-ochreous streaks, subcostal, median, and sub- 
dorsal, towards edges partly fuscous, broadest beneath costa, constricted above 
middle, still more constricted above dorsum; its anterior edge very slenderly 
whitish, slightly toothed beneath costa, thence concave; its posterior edge very 
slenderly whitish, strongly Wslnuate, Incurved abrive and beneath middle: a sub- 
termlnal fuscous-grey fascia, with subcostal median, and subdorsal reddish- 
ochreous suffusion, its anterior edge suffused, posterior edge sharply defined, with 
two small teeth beneath costa, a strong rectangular median projection, thence 
strongly concave to toriius; a terminal series of confluent triangular fuscous 
spots; cilia grey irrorated with whitish. Hindwings wdth termen rounded, grey; 
cilia grey, apices paler. Underside grey, postmedian area paler; hindwings with 
a fuscous disoal dot before middle. 

Nearest 1). iotiem'a, but the median band is very differently formed. In that 
species it has a straight posterior edge. 

Western Australia: Tammln, in August (A. J. Nicholson); one Hpecimtm in 
ColL Goldfinch. 


80. DU'IIROMODKS lONEtUlA. 

Meyr., Uboc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1182. 

This varies much in the extent of the coloured markings, which may be 
crimson or brownlsh-ochreous. 

South Australia: Plmaroo. Western Australia: Perth, Waroona, Cunderdin. 

81. DiOHROMODER POECILOTIR. 

Meyr„ Pboc. Linn. Soo. N.S.W., 1889, 1181.— Dasyurift tridenta Sw^in,, Trans. 
t)nt. Soc. Land.. 1902, 649. 

Victoria: Dlmboola, Daytrap near Soa Lake. Western Australia: Perth. 
Waroona, Kelmscott, Geraldtoxi, Carnarvon. 

82. DrCHKOMODKS Kt'rHErKR, 

Prout, Gen. Insect., Oenochrom., 1910, p. 26. —Dicliromodes fnivida Low., 
P«oc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1915, Alh.—Bichr'omodes cirrhopHca Low,, ibid., p. 476. 

5 . 25-28 mm. Head grey-whitish with a few fuscous scales. Palpi fuscous, 
upper surface mixed with grey-whitish, base sharply white. Antennae fuscous. 
Thorax whitisU-ochreous mixed with fuscous. Abdomen whitish mixed with 
fuscous or grey. Legs fuscous irrorated, and tarsi annulated, with whitish, 
Forewings triangular, costa straight to near apex, apex obtusely pointed, termen 
slightly rounded, slightly oblique; grey-whitish or whltlsh-ochreouH; broadly 
suffused with grey along costa; a subdorsal, fuscous, basal spot; first line dark 
fuscous, narrow, straight, from one-fourth dorsum, obliquely outwards to beneath 
one-third costa, sometimes ill-defined or interrupted, edged broadly with brownish- 
ochreous anteriorly and with whitish posteriorly; a transversely-oval, dark fuscous, 
pale-centred, median, subcostal, discal spot; sometimes a median and a dorsal 
fuscous bar across median band; postmedian line dark fuscous, slender, from two- 
thirda dorsum obliquely outwards to beneath three-fourths costa, sometimes ill- 
defined, anteriorly narrowly edged with whitish, posteriorly broadly edged with 
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browniBhHKshreoas; a subtormlziai ftneoiKB llae Immadlatelr foltowB, tlitekeiiad 
quadraafttlarly beaeatb costa, to middle, and on dorsum; a creoulate fuscous 
termliial line, someUmes reduced to dots; ctlia grey*u1iUiali sometimes mixed with 
fuscous. HlodwiagB with termeo rounded, grey; cilia grey. 

Allied to D. poeciSoHs, ioneura^ and ortHoaona. DlsUnguished by the out^ 
wardly oblique lines of forewiog not reaching costa. 

Victoria; Dimboola. South Australia: Pimaroo. Western Australia: Waroona* 
Cunderdin, Ooolgardie. 


B8. Dichsomoobb cohfsotib. 

Meyr., Pboc. Lxgw. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1174. 

I do not know this species, which appears to belong to the ioneurat group, 
and to be different from any 1 have seen. Mr. L. 6, Prout kindly examined 
Meyrick's type for me. 

Western Australia: Perth. 


84. Dichbomoobs ohtuotis. 

Meyr., Pitoc. htm. Boc. N.8.W., 1889, 1180. 

Western Australia: Perth, Waroona, Collie* Albany, Denmark. 

85. Dxcxiiiomoiies obthosoxa. 

liOW„ Trans. -Soy. j8oc, S, Aust,, 1903, 189. y 

(J, $. 25-80 mm. Head grey-whitish with some fuscous scales. Palpi 8; dark- 
fuscous, upper surface partly grey-whltlsh, base sharply white. Antennae fuscous; 
pectinations in (J 5. Thorax and abdomen grey-whitisb mixed with dark fuscous. 
XiSgs dark fuscous irrorated, and tarsi annulated, with whitish. Forewings 
triangular, costa straight except near base and apex, apex obtusely pointed, 
termen slightly bowed, slightly oblique; dark fuscous mixed with grey-whitish; a 
short dark fuscous or ferruginous bar from costa near base, not reaching dorsum: 
first line nearly straight, ochreous-whitlsh, from one-fourth costa to one^thlrd 
dorsum, edged anteriorly with dark ferruginous-fuscous, posteriorly by a narrow 
blackish line with small dentations beneath costa, in middle, and above dorsum; 
a transversely oval, dark fuscous, more or less pale-centred, median, subcostal, 
dlscal spot; median area crossed by fine blackish streaks; postmedian line from 
three-fourths costa to two-thirds dorsum, very slightly curved outwards, ochreous- 
whltish, anteriorly narrowly edged with blackish, posteriorly with dork 
ferruginous-fuscous; a fine, whitish, irregular, subterminal line with quadrangular 
projections above and below middle; a terminal series of blackish dots; veins in 
costa! and terminal areas more or less outlined by fine brownish-ochreous streaks; 
cilia whitish barred with fuscous. Hlndwings with termen rounded; grey; a 
darker diseal dot; terminal dots and cilia as forewlngs. 

Eeadily distinguished from D, mprepe^ by the lines of forewlngs converging 
towards dorsum, whereas In that species they are parallel and strongly outwardly 
oblique from dorsum. 

Western Australia: Perth. North-west Australia; Eoeburne. 

86. DxchbokoObs FAgnTABrA. 

Jgubolia part^iixria WIk., (fat, Brit Mm., xxxv, 1699.—Dickrosiades pgrtitoHa 
Meyr., Pboc. { 4 wn. Boo. N.8.W., 1889,1175. 
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Mr. Frout 8 Ug|f« 0 t 8 tbat Walker's type may be the same m Hgmatu Wlk. 
Tbe species described by^eyrlck, of which 1 have seen a mall series* is very 
distinct from that species. 

Victoria: Dimboola. Western Australia: Perth* Albany* Northampton, 

87. Dichromopks anoasi, 

lAodes f angasi Feld., Mei$e 'Novara^ PL ISl* f. IS. 

cf. 26 mm. Head fuscous irrorated with whitish; face dark fuscous. Palpi 2; 
dark fuscous, base sharply white. Antennae fuscous; pectinations in d* 8. Thorax 
fuscous irrorated with whitish. Abdomen whitish irrorated with fuscous. Legs 
fuscous; tarsi annulated with whitish; posterior tibiae whitish with some fuscous 
irroration. Porewings triangular, costa very slightly arched, apex round-pointed, 
termen slightly bowed, slightly oblique; fuscous with some whitish irroration; a 
slender, curved, transverse, fuscous line at one-fifth faintly indicated; first line 
obsolete; dlscal dot scarcely indicated; postmedian line fuscous, sinuate, very 
indistinct; a conspicuous grey-whitish terminal band, its anterior edge sharply 
defined, very irregular* from costa near apex, at first dentate, deeply excavated 
above and below middle, median projection irregularly quadrangular, ending at 
torn us; a fine, interrupted, dark fuscous, terminal line; cilia pale grey, on costa 
darker. Hindwlngs with termen rounded; grey; a darker terminal line; cilia 
pale grey. 

Allied to D. partituria but considerably larger, the forewlngs without white 
lines, the antennal pectinations considerably longer (barely 2 in partitctria). 
My example closely resembles Felder's figure. 

Victoria: Sea I^ake in March; one specimen received from Mr. D. Ooudle. 

8S. Dichromooks fhabobtkopha. 

Dichromodes obtusata var. longidem Prout, CS^cn. Insect., Oenochrom., p. 24.— 
Dichromodes phaeostrgpha Turn., Proc. Pop. Bov. Tas.t 1926, 108. 

A good and distinct species, not very closely related to 1>. obtusata. Varietal 
names have, I believe, no priority. I might have adopted Prout's name had I 
known of it when publishing my description. 

Victoria; Frankston near Melbourne, Beaconsfield. Tasmania: Launceston, 
Zeehan, Strahan. South Australia: Mt. Lofty. 

89. Dichxomodes akeuctzs. 

Meyr., Paoc. Linur. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1172. 

24-20 mm. 9* 22-29 mm. Excessively variable; not only may the median 
band be interrupted above dorsum, but the whole of it between dorsum and angle 
may be obliterated by whitish or fuscous suffusion; part of it may be blackish 
between angle and costa; but the very acute posterior angle makes the species 
always easy to recognize. Rarely there is some ferruginous suffusion in terminal 
area. The palpi also, in addition to the white area at base and the upper margin, 
may be mixed throughout with white scales, All these varieties may occur in the 
same locality. 

VlctckFta: tiimboola* Walpeup* Sea Lake. South Australia; Adelaide, Mt 
Zs^fty. Western Australia: Perth, Waroona* Kelmscott, Albany, Geraldton. 
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90, BtcRBOlioDEfi uftimomm, n, «p. 
mountain-ranging. 

cj, 5 . 30-84 mm. Head and thorax dark fuscouB Irrorated with whitiah. 
Palpi in ^ 2|» in 9 3; dark tuseoiis, a tew urhitiah acalea on upper tiurfaoe* haae 
sharply white. Antennae fuscous; pectinations In 5. Abdomen ochr^us-whitish 
partly suffused with grey. Legs fuscous irrorated with whitish. Forewings 
triangular, costa gently arched, apex round-pointed, termen slightly rounded, 
scarcely oblique; fuscous irrorated with white; a suffused fuscous spot on base 
of costa and another on dorsum near base; a suffused and interrupted fuscous 
transverse line slightly beyond; first line from one-third costa to one-third 
dorsum, white, edged with blackish posteriorly, slightly dentate, slightly out¬ 
wardly curved; a transverse, median, subcostal, blackish, discal mark; postmedtan 
line from two-thirds costa to' two-thirds dorsum, white, edged anteriorly with 
blackish, indented above and below middle, with a rather obtuse median angle; 
an irregular white subterminal line, dentate, somewhat projecting in middle; an 
Interrupted blackish terminal line preceded by a grey-whitish line; cilia fuscous, 
apices barred with white. Htndwings with termen rounded; pale grey suffused 
with yellowish towards base In <J, in S almost wholly and more distinctly 
yellowish; in ^ two indistinct pale subterminal lines, and a faintly darker discal 
dot; terminal line and cilia as forewlngs. 

New South Wales: Mt. Kosciusko (5,000 feet) In December; eight specimens 
received from Mr. G, M. Goldfinch, who has the type. \ 

j 

91, DiCHBOMOOES DENTIOtTLATA, n. Sp. 

dentieulmtua, finely toothed. 

cf. 32 mm. Head and thorax dark fuscous mixed with grey. Palpi 2; dark 
fuscous, base sharply white. Antennae fuscous: pectinations in c? 2. Abdomen 
fuscous. Iiegs: anterior pair dark fuscous, tibiae and tarsi annulated with whitish 
(others missing). Forewings triangular, costa slightly arched, apex round-pointed, 
termen slightly rounded, slightly oblique; grey Irrorated with fuscous; lines dark 
fuscous; a transverse sub-basal line succeeded by two fine dentate lines: ante- 
median from a spot on two-fifths costa to two-fifths dorsum, slightly outwardly^ 
curved, dentate; postmedian from a spot on three-fifths costa to three-fifths dorsum, 
sharply dentate, bent inwards below middle; median band narrow, especially in 
dorsal halt, darker than disc, containing a median, subcostal, dark-fuscous trans¬ 
verse, discal mark; a fine, strongly waved, slightly dentate line from a spot on 
four-fifths costa to four-fifths dorsum; a very slender, wavy, whitish, subterminal 
line; a terminal series of triangular blackish dots; cilia grey-whitish mixed with 
fuscous. Hindwlngs with termen rounded; grey; cilia grey. 

Allied to D. dispatofa, but the shorter palpi and antennal pectinations are 
sufficient to prove it distinct 

Western Australia: Perth; one specimen received from Mr. L. J. Newman. 

92, DictiBOMOPBe ©lercTATA. 

Panapm dfspatoto Wlk„ Oat Brit Mua., xxlii, 1009.—Panapro dentitreraria 
Wlk„ ibid,, xxvl, 1665.— Biohrom^xlea odontian Meyr., P«oc, Likk. Soo. NJg.W.* 
1339, 1173.-^Dtekroiiiods« di$p»i<$ta Meyr,, ibid., ll73.'^ZHchrosw3idei Wietosoao 
Prout, 0m, /nsset/Oeftochrom., p. 27. 
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Palpi A&tennal pectinations 4. Very variable; in some examples the 
whole of the forewings la (^Ifused with reddish scales. In others these are reduced 
to a few scattered scales in disc and cilia, in others they are completely absent. 
The head may be dark fuscous or reddish. There is an example from the 
drampians in the National Museum, Melbourne, closely agreeing with the 
description of odontios. D. mesomna is probably to be'referred here. 

Queensland: Maryborough, Caloundra, Stradbroke ls„ Stanthorpe. New 
South Wales: Glen Innes, Sydney, Katoomba, Orange. Victoria: Beech worth, 
Grampians, Dimboola. 


93, Dichbomooks pabatacta. 

Meyr., Pm>c. Lisw. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1176. 

Palpi 2; fuscous more or less mixed with pale ochreous, towards base 
whitish, but without sharply defined white area. Abdomen fuscous more or lass 
mixed with whitish, 

Queensland: Caloundra, Brisbane, Stradbroke Is., Coolangatta. New South 
Wales: Sydney. 


94, DlCHBOMOOfiS ARIBTAORI.PHA. 

liOW„ Trans. Rop. Soc, 8, Anst., 1903, 190. 

(J. 24-28 mm. $. 24-26 mm. Head pale grey with a few fuscous scales. 
Palpi 2i: fuscous, upper surface Irrorated with whitish, base sharply white. 
Antennae fuscous; pectinations in i 2i. Thorax pale grey mixed with blackish. 
Abdomen fuscous, some Irroratlon, apices of segments, and tuft ochreous-whitish. 
Legs fuscous Irrorated, and tarsi aniiulated, with whitish. Fore wings triangular, 
costa straight, except near base and apex, apex obtusely pointed, termen slightly 
rounded, slightly oblique; pale brownlsh-ochreous more or less suffused with 
fuscous; a transverse dark fuscous mark on costa near base; sometimes a 
roundish dark fuscous suffusion on dorsum near base; first Une from one-third 
costa to beyond one-third dorsum, slender, ochreous-wbltlsh, outwardly-curved but 
indented above dorsum, edged anteriorly by a fuscous Une; postmedian line from 
two-thirds costa to three-fourths dorsum, slender, ochreous-whitlsh, outwardb'- 
curved but more or less indented beneath costa and above dorsum; between these 
lines is a dark fuscous, partly blackish, median band, containing a narrow, 
blackish, median, subcostal, discaj mark; beyond postmedian line Is a brownlsh- 
ochreous suffused hand; subterminal Une whitish, slender, strongly Indented above 
and below middle, edged anteriorly by a dark fuscous or blackish suffusion, 
posteriorly by a fine fuscous line; terminal area grey-whitish; a fine, blackish, 

V, 

orenulate, terminal line; cilia whitish obscurely barred with fuscous. Hind wings 
with termen rounded; pale fuscous: a darker discal dot; a finely dentate, darker, 
pbstmedian line edged obscurely with whitish posteriorly; sometimes a similar but 
not dentate subterminal line; cilia fuscous, apices paler. 

South Australia: Adelaide in September (Lower’s type). Western Australia: 
Buaselton in February, three specimens (W. B* Barnard). 

96. DiCHBoiaoiiiaa nirrnsAiUA. 

Pqndpra Gu*, XfCp., x, 132.— /ttrophiodeif Low., Trans, 

Rop. Soc, 8, Amt, 189B, 
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<J, $. 26-28 mm. Hftiid and thorax; fnacous with more or less whitish Irrora* 
tion. Falpl in <J 21, in S 3|; dark fnseons, upper surface Irrorated with grey- 
whitish, base sharply white. Antennae fuseous; pectinations in ^ 4. Abdomen 
fuscous with Bome whitish irroration; apices of segments whitish. Legs fuscous 
irrorated, and tarsi annulated, with whitish. Forewlngs triangular, costa gently 
arched, apex obtusely poihted, terxnen slightly rounded, slightly obUque; fuscous 
with some whitish Irroration: an erect transTerse bar from dorsum near base, 
ending in an acute point beneath costa, dark fuscous; a narrow fuscous transverse 
line, sometimes reduced to dots, follows this; first line whitish, suffused, nearly 
straight, from one-fourth costa to one-third dorsum; median band darker, 
containing a median, subcostal, dark fuscous, dlscal dot; postmedian line whitish, 
suffused, sinuate beneath costa, with an acute, projecting, median angle, thence 
Strongly inwardly-curved, from three-fourths costa to three-fourths dorsum; a dne 
fuscous line follows this; a wavy, whitish, subterminal line, more or less marked, 
edged anteriorly and sometimes interrupted by dark fuscous; a wavy, blackish 
terminal line; in some examples there are additional brownish^chreous markings, 
most commonly a suffused median spot posterior to postmedlan line, sometimes 
also a longitudinal streak posterior to that line midway between costa and middle, 
sometimes some suflusion near base and on first line; cilia fuscous barred with 
whitish. Hindwings with termen rounded; grey; two or three whitish bars on 
dorsum above tornus, sometimes prolonged into disc; a darker terminal line; 
cilia grey, bases and apices partly whitish. 

The coloured markings are inconstant and often wholly absent. In whi^ case 
the species has a general resemblance to X>. tHparata, but may be at once 
distinguished by the white bases of the palpi. 

Queensland: Coolangatta. New South Wales: National Fark, Katoomba. 
Victoria: Melbourne, Sale, Grampians. South Australia: Adelaide, Mt. Lofty. 
Western Australia: Perth, Waroona. 

96. DicHaoifonEs mcscoonia. 

Front, Gen. Insect., Oenoohrom., p. 27. 

(J, 24 mm. Head and thorax fuscous with slight whitish irroration. Falpi 
2|; fuscous, upper surface irrorated with whitish, base sharply white. Antennae 
grey; pectinations In ($ 3. {Abdomen broken off.) Legs ftmcous Irrorated, and 
tarsi annulated, with whitish. Forewlngs triangular, costa gently arched, apex 
round-pointed, termen slightly rounded, moderately obliaue; fuscous irrorated with 
whitish, median band darker; antemedian line obscure, whitish, nearl;^ straight, 
edged anteriorly and posteriorly with foscous, from one-third costa to two-fifths 
dorsum; an obscure, fuscous, median, subcostal, dlscal dot; postmedlan line 
slender, whitish, edged anteriorly with fuscous, from two-thirds, costa to three- 
fifths dorsum, sligiftly angled outwards beneath costa, and again more distinctly 
in middle; an obscure ferruginous spot on angle of this line; an obscure, whitish, 
wavy, subterminal line; a fine, interrupted, dark fuscous, terminal line: clUa 
fuscous with obscure, whitish, basal bars, apices grey mixed with whitish. Hind- 
wings with termen rounded; grey; cilia grey, apices paler. 

Eedescribed from the type in the National Museum, Helbouriie. Frobably 
nearest ditfiwcw^a, but more closely resembling some forms of Z>. mparaH, 
from which it may be distinguished by the palpi being white at base. 

Victoria: Lake. 
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d7. OXOBBOHODEfl EUBZiKCtA* H. 0P. 

iMirKfXTot, interwoven. 

$. St5*S0 mm. Head darlffttBcona. Palpi 2i; dark^fimcous, eome whitish 
irroratlon on upper entface; base sharply white. Antetmae tuscous; pectinations 
1& ^ k. Thorax fuscous with a few whitish scales. Abdomen fuscous irrorated 
with whitish; tuft greyish'^ochreous. Legs fuscous irrorated^ and tarsi annulated» 
with whitish. Forewings triangular, costa straight except near base and apex, 
apex obtueeiy pointed, terxnen slightly rounded, slightly obUuue; brownish- 
fuscous suffused and irrorated with whitish and blackish; a narrow basal dark 
fuscous fascia; a brown-whitish sub-basal fascia containing some fuscous Irroration 
especially on costa; a brownish-fuscous transverse line, becoming blackish on 
costa and dorsum, succeeds this; first line from one-third costa to two-dfths 
dorsum, slender, blackish, strongly but irregularly dentate; a median, subcostal, 
blackish, sometimes pale-centred, transverse, discs! mark; second line from three- 
fourths costa to two-thirds dorsum, slender, blackish, finely dentate, not angled, 
its costal half, where it traverses a white suffusion, more or less obsolete; median 
band more or less filled in with blackish; a wavy brownish-fuscous line from four- 
fifths costa to four-fifths dorsum: an irregular whitish subterminal line edged 
anteriorly with blackish, more thickly beneath costa, in middle, and above dorsum; 
a fine, crenulate, blackish, terminal line; cilia fuscous mixed, and apices barred, 
with whitish. Hindwlngs with termen rounded; fuscous; some whitish irroration 
and two or three blackish bars on dorsum; a darker terminal line; cilia fuscous, 
apices whitish. 

Western Australia: Albany and Denmark in February and March; twelve 
specimens received from Mr. W. B. Barnard, who has the type, 

98. DICHROMODES CONFLUABIA. 

Fanagra ctmiUmria Gn.. £#rp., x, p. 131, PI, 7, f. 8.— BicHromodeM confluaHa 
Meyr., Psoc. loKn. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1193. 

New South Wales: Jervis Bay. Katoomba. Victoria; Melbourne, Beaconsfleld, 
Moe, Oisborne, Dunkeld. Tasmania; Hobart, 6t. Helen's, Launceston, Deloraine, 
2;eehaB. Western Australia: Perth, Waroona, Albany. 

99. 0ICHROHOOES BOSTBATA, H. sp. 

rosfratas, having a beak. 

35 mm. Head and thorax whitish mixed with fuscous. Palpi extremely 
long (8); fuscous, upper surface irrorated with whitish, base sharply white. 
Antennae grey. Abdomen whitish mixed with fuscous and ferruginous. Legs 
whitish irrorated with fuscous. Forewings triangular, costa nearly straight, 
slightly sinuate, apex pointed, termen nearly straight, oblique; grey-whitlsb 
irrorated and partly sufiuaed with dark-fuscous; a broad grey-whitish streak 
along costa from base to apex, giving off from near base a finger-shaped process 
u^ith rounded extremity teaching to two^fifths of disc midway between coata and 
dorsum; a simiiar streak on dorsum from base to tornus becoming narrower 
posteriorly; a white straight line from beneath five-sixths costa to above three- 
fifths dorsum^ preceded by a dark fuscous mark beneath costa, and a large dark 
fuscous suffusion which extends basally on both sides of the finger-shaped process; 
a btackish, subcostal, discal dot beyond middle; a fine, whitish, subtermlnai line 
commencing near apex, outwardly toothed in middle, and forming a second tooth 
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on apex» anterior margin ehaded, and teeth hUed in ivith dark fuscous; a dark 
fuscous^ terminal line edged anteriorly by a white line; cilia fuscous, bases and 
apices whitish. Hlndwlngs with termen only slightly rounded; grey; a darker 
discal dot and terminal line; cilia grey, apices whitish. 

This very distinct species, remarkable for Its long palpi, is nearest 
/>. confluariu. 

Western Australia: Merredin, one specimen received from Mr. L. J. Newman. 

100. DiCHKOMOD«S KXVLAN'ATA. 

Panapra esuplanata Wlk., Cat BHt xxlli, 1009. —DichromoHles eaeplonata 

Meyr., Pnoo. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1179. 

New South Wales: Sydney, Bathurst. Victoria: Melbourne, Sale, Bendigo, 
Grampians. South Australia: Mt. Lofty. Western Australia: Albany. 

101, Dichkomoues obtusata. 

Panagra obtusaia Wlk., Cat. Brit. Mus., xxlil, 1008.—Ponapra devitata Wlk., 
ibid.f 1010.— Pichromodes obtusata Meyr., Proc. Linn, Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1177, 

Palpi in c? 2|, in 5 3. Two males from Western Australia have palpi 2, 
and sub-basal line of forewlngs more fuscous than ferruginous, but they are not 
separable specifically. 

Queensland; Stradbroke Is., Coolangatta. New South Wales: Sydney, Jervis 
Bay, Katoomba, Bathurst, Mlttagong. Victoria: Melbourne, BeaconsileliL Sale, 
Gisborne. South Australia; Adelaide, Mt, Lofty, Western Australia: Bridge¬ 
town, Cunderdin. 


102. VIVHHOMODEB LlSSOFaRIOA, n. Sp, 

\i<rao^piKos, smoothly rippled. 

<?, 28 mm. Head grey. Palpi 2; fuscous, base sharply white. Thorax and 
abdomen grey. Legs fuscous (posterior pair missing). Forewlngs triangular, 
costa slightly arched, apex obtusely pointed, termen slightly rounded, slightly 
obliaue; pale grey, markings fuscous; costal edge fuscous to two-thirds; a fuscous 
bar from base of costa half-way across disc; antemedlan from one-third costa to 
two-hfths dorsum, Sharply angled In disc first outwards, then inwards, then again 
outwards, closely preceded by a similar parallel line; a subcostal, fuscous, discal 
dot well b^ond middle; postmedian from two-thirds costa to three-fourths dorsum, 
slightly sinuate, sharply dentate, with two larger posterior teeth below middle; 
two faint indistinct dentate lines beyond this; cilia grey. Hlndwlngs with termen 
only slightly rounded; whitish^grey; cilia whitish-grey. 

Western Australia: Perth in October; one specimen received from Mr. J. 
Clark. 


103. BlCfiSOXtOUBiS exsionata. 

Panagra emignata Wlk., Cat. Brit. Mu$., xxlil, lOlO (nec Meyr.).— Dichromodts 
diaBcmaria Meyr,, Paoo, Linn. Soo, N.S.W,, 1889, 1171; Turn., Proc. Hoy. Boc. Tan., 
192§, 107 {fi€c On.).-—-Bichrowodcs uniformiit Bastelberger, Bert Pfni. Zeii.t 1907, 
60. — Dichromodes emcha Pront, iSool,, 1916, 1. 

Meyrick and myself have wrongly attributed the name diosemaria to this 
species. Meyrick’s description applied to the $ only; 1 have myself described both 
sexes from Tasmanian examples. A ^ from Sydney has the markings better 
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defined than In Tasmanian specimens of this sW, and the median band la distinctly 
darker. A ^ from Katoomba resembles the $ in having the Irst and postmedian 
line followed by a pale shade. In both the hindwlngs are dark grey without any 
brownish tinge. In some aberrant examples the median band is darker than 
basal and terminal areas; this should be noted as an exception in my key. 

New South Wales: Sydney, Katoomba. Tasmania: St. Helenas, Beaconsheld, 
Cradle Mt. .(8,000 feet), Zeohan, Strahan. 

Prout*s type (A. Simmons) is from Kelso near Beaconsfleld, Tastnania, not 
from New South Wales. 


104. DJOHBOMOPES OBKOXIS. 

Meyr., Pboc?. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1188. 

<J, 9 . 20-28 mm. Head whitish-grey. Palpi 2i; fuscous, upper surface whitish- 
grey. base sharply white. Antennae grey; pectinations in ^ 8i. Thorax whitish- 
grey. Abdomen whitish^grey, with a few fuscous scales. Legs fuscous; in 
posterior pair mixed with whitish. Forewlngs triangular, costa straight except 
near base and apex, apex round-pointed, termen slightly bowed, slightly oblique; 
whitish-grey, markings and some irroration dark fuscous; a short transverse mark 
from base of costa; first line from one-third costa to one-third dorsum, slightly 
wavy, sometimes preceded by a parallel line, sometimes thickened and blackish 
except towards costa; a median, subcostal, round, pale-centred, discal spot; post- 
median line from two-thirds costa or slightly beyond to twe-tbirds dorsum, 
sinuate to middle, where it forms an acute angle and is bent and curved inwards, 
sometimes thickened and blackish except towards costa, sometimes interrupted 
into a series of dots, sometimes a ferruglnous-ochreous spot at angle; sometimes 
a fuscous parallel line follows this; subterminal very obscure, whitish, anteriorly 
more or less suffused with fuscous; a terminal series of blackish dots; cilia grey, 
apices paler. Hindwlngs with termen rounded: grey; clUa as forewlngs. 

At first sight the different forms of this species may be puzsllug, but the 
variation Is analogous to that in airoHgnata, 

Western Australia: Albany and Busselton in February; tour specimens 
received from Mr. W. B. Barnard; Geraldton in November and December. 

105. Dichbohodes semicanescens. 

Prout, NotHf. Boolt 1918, 888. 

9 . 18 mm. Head fuscous Irrorated with grey. Palpi fuscous, base whitish. 
Thorax and abdomen grey. Forewlngs rather broadly triangular, apex round- 
pointed, termen rounded, slightly oblique: grey; dorsal area, except base, irrorated 
with dark' fuscous; costal area suffused with pale ferruglnous-ochreous; several 
areas of longitudinal ferruglnous-ochreous suffusion in terminal area; a dark 
fuscous terminal band narrowing to a point at tornus; antemedian line slender, 
indistinct, dark fuscous, arising from a blackish spot on costa at one-fourth; 
similar costal spots shortly before and after middle; discal spot blackish, followed 
by some fuscous suffusion; postmedian line scarcely traceable. Hindwlngs fuscous; 
dorsal margin slightly paler with indications of commencing fuscous transverse 
line. 

I do not know this species, and have abstracted these details from Prout^s 
description. 

Western Australia: Geraldton. 

B 
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106. DIOHBOHODBB 610MATA. 

I^anagm sigmata Wlk*, Oat, Brit, xxlll, 1006.—Diclirowodte* sigmata 

Meyr., Pboc. Likn. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1179, 

i$, 24 mm. Hoad and thorax fuscouft Irrorated with whitish. Palpi Si; dark 
fuscous, upper surface irrorated with grey^whitish, base sharply white. Antennae 
grey; pectinations In <S 3. Legs fuscous irrorated, and tarsi annulated, with 
whitish. Forewings triangular, costa gently arched, apex obtusely pointed, termen 
slightly rounded, moderately obllQue; fuscous, rather densely Irrorated with 
whitish; first line from one-fourth costa to one-third dorsum, at first outwardly 
obliaue, bent beneath costa, thence straight, white edged posteriorly with blackish, 
which Is thickened In middle and above dorsum; a median, subcostal, dark 
fuscous, dtscal dot; postmedian line from two-thirds costa to two-thirds dorsum, 
unevenly edged anteriorly with blackish, which Is thickened beneath costa, In 
middle, and above dorsum, at first sinuate and transverse, slightly angled out¬ 
wards In middle, thence incurved; angle of postmedlah line edged posteriorly with 
brownlsh-ochreous; a short longitudinal streak of the same colour posterior to 
this line midway between costa and middle; a suffused whitish terminal band; a 
wavy blackish terminal line; grey obscurely barred with whitish. Hlndwinga 
with termen rounded; grey; cilia grey. 

Queensland: Stanthorpe; one example In February. New South Wales: Sydney 
(British Museum type). 


107. DiCHHOMOOKS l^YOBOOEB, U. 8p. 'V 

Xvyptairftt gloomy. 

28 mm. Head and thorax dark fuscous with some whitish irroratlon. 
Palpi 3; dark fuscous, upper edge irrorated with grey-whitish, lower edge slenderly 
grey-whltlsh towards base. Antennae grey-whltlsh annulated with blackish. 
Abdomen grey Irrorated with fuscous. Liegs dark fuscous Irrorated, and tarsi 
annulated, with whitish; posterior pair mostly whitish. Forewtngs triangular, 
costa slightly arched, apex round-pointed, termen slightly rounded, slightly 
obllQUe; dark fuscous irrorated with ochreous^whitlsh; antemedian line repre¬ 
sented by two or three oehreous-whltlsh dots; a median, subcostal, transverse, 
blackish, dlscal mark; postmedian line formed by a very distinct series of 
oehreous-whltlsh dots, from two-thirds costa to two-thirds dorsum, with a slight 
posterior prominence below costa and a distinct posterior angle below middle, 
concave above and below angle; an oehreous-whltlsh wavy subterminal line 
partially developed; a fine, blackish, crenulate, terminal line; cilia fuscous, apices 
mostly oehreous-whltlsh. Hlndwings with termen slightly rounded; pale grey; 
indistinct whitish anteriorly, fuscous-edged postmedian and subtermlnal lines; 
cilia grey, apices grey-whitish. 

South Australia: Pimaroo; one specimen in CoU. Lower, now In South 
Australian Museum. 

108. DlCHitOAlODgS X.IOSPODA. 

Meyr., Pboc. Ltwn. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1178. 1 have not seen this species. 

New South Wales: Sydney. 

109. Dichbomopes ubptooeamma, bu sp. 
faintly marked. 

9. 22 mm. Head and thorax grey-whitish irrorated with fuscous. Palpi 2}; 
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tuscous, tapper sorfAce irrorated with whitiah, haae aharply white. Antennae grey*' 
whlUeh* towards apex dark grey, towards base annulated with dark fuscous. 
Abdomen grey. Legs fuscous; posterior pair grey-whitish irrorated with fuscous, 
li'orewings triangular, costa nearly straight, arched towards apex, apex round- 
pointed, termen slightly rounded, slightly oblique; grey-whitish irrorated with dark 
fuscous; lines slender, grey-whitish. Indistinct; antemedian from one-third costa 
to two-flfths dorsum, nearly straight; postmedian from two-thirds costa to four- 
hfths dorsunii slightly waved; discal dot obsolete; cilia grey-whltlsh with a 
fuscous median line. Hind wings with termen rounded; grey; cilia grey. 

Very obscure, the markings being scarcely perceptible. It is probable that they 
are more distinct in some examples. 

Western Australia: Perth In October: one specimen received from Mr. J. 
Clark. 


110. DlCHROAfOOKS UMOBA, H. Sp, 

Umosus, muddy. 

9 . 23-26 ram. Head and thorax whitish-grey. Palpi 3; pale fuscous, upper 
edge whitish, base narrowly white. Antennae grey-whitish; pectinations in cT 7. 
Abdomen and legs ochreous-grey-whitish. Forewings triangular, costa gently 
arched, apex acute, termen slightly rounded, slightly oblique; ochreous-grey-whitish 

’ i 

with some fine fuscous Irroration; costal edge more or less ochreous-tlnged; first 
line very slender, pale, sometimes indistinct, from two-fifths costa to two-fifths 
dorsum, usually edged posteriorly by minute subcostal, median, and subdorsal 
fuscous dots: a median, subcostal, fuscous, discal dot; postmedian line very 
slender, pale, sometimes indistinct, from four-fifths costa to three-fifths dorsum, 
slightly outwardly-curved beneath costa, thence nearly straight or slightly wavy, 
usually edged anteriorly by a series of fuscous dots; sometimes whole of median 
band, except towards costa, is suffused with fuscous; a fine, pale, dentate or wavy, 
subterminal line; an interrupted blackish terminal line; cilia grey, apices more or 
less ochreo us-whitish. Hind wings with termen rounded; pale grey; sometimes 
indications of a fine, pale, transverse, median line; cilia as forewlngs. 

Variable in the presence or absence of a dark median band. The more 
obscure examples might be confused with D. ornofa, but the white base of palpi, 
slight ochreous tinge, and dorsal termination of first line much nearer to post- 
median line than to base, are sufficient distinctions. 

North Queensland: Cape York. Queensland: Yeppoon in October; Rockhamp¬ 
ton In July; Bmerald in September; Bundaberg in June; Brisbane in September 
and March; Warra near Dalby. New South Wales: Liamore In October. Ten 
specimens. 

111. Dichromooeb tmtisowA. n. ap. 

Xfirrolwi'oj, With Slender girdle. 

9 . 20-28 mm. Head and thorax grey Irrorated with whitish. Palpi 2i; 
grey, upper surface whitish, base white. Antennae pale grey: pectinations In c? 5, 
Abdomen ochreous-grey-whltish. Legs grey; posterior pair whitish: posterior 
tibiae of (f strongly dilated and grooved in distal three-fourths. Forewings 
triangular, costa straight to near apex, apex pointed, termen slightly rounded, 
slightly oblique: grey with dense whitish irroration; a slender grey median hand* 
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sometimes blackish towards dorsum^ containing a minute blackish dlscal dot, 
strongly expanded on costa, less so on dorsum, constricted in middle, anterior 
edge from two-flfths costa to two-fifths dorsum, outwardly curved, posterior edge 
from four-fifths costa to three-fifths dorsum, nearly straight or slightly waved; 
terminal area grey traversed by a slender whitish subterminal line; an interrupted 
blackish terminal line; cilia grey with whitish points, apices grey. Hindwings 
with termen rounded; grey; sometimes a faintly darker transverse line from 
dorsum succeeded by a paler tornal area; a darker terminal line: cilia grey. 
Underside of hindwings whitish Irrorated with grey, with grey discal dot and 
postmedian line. 

Western Australia; Kalamunda near Perth In December, d type In Coll. 
Barnard; In September, ? In Coll. Goldfinch. 

112. DICHBOMODES mtSONAI.iS. 

Volohochila f pernonalis Feld., i?eise Koporo, FI. 120, f. 20.— BichroModen 
personaXu Meyr., Paoc. LiNn*. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1194— Epid^nmiu ophioi^ema Low., 
Trans. Roy, Hoo, B, Aast., 1901, 64. 

X have seen I^ower's type and can confirm FrouCs identification. The species 
is very distinct and cannot be mistaken. Although the internal groove and tuft 
of the posterior tibiae are well marked, the tibiae are only slightly dilated. 

Western Australia; Perth, Waroona, Merredln, Mt. Barker, Albany. 

113. DlCHBOMOnETS OVKITJCnA. y 

Meyr., Paoc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1186. 

The absence of both transverse lines makes this species easily recognizable. 

Queensland; Toowoomba (W. B. Barnard). New South Wales; Sydney, 
National Park. 

114. DiCHBOMODES EUSCIA. 

Meyr., Pboc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1185. 

Distinguished by the absence of the antemedlan line. 

New South Wales: Katoomba. Tasmania: Zeehan, Strahan. 

115. DICHROMODEB INPXCATABTA. 

BuhoUa indieataria Wlk., Cat. Brit. Muh., xxxv, 1698. — Bichi'omodes indicataria 
Meyr., P»oc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1186. 

Variable, but distinguished by the wholly fuscous palpi (except upper edge), 
combined with the finely dentate postmedian line. 

Queensland: Caloundra, Stradbroke Is., Southport, Coolaugatta. New South 
Wales: Sydney, Jervis Bay. Victoria: Melbourne, Beaconsfield, Grampians, 
Western Australia: Perth, Kelmscott, Waroona, Bunbury. Geraldton. 

116. DlCNROMOnSS I0Kl.Ol)E8, n. sp. 

aimitar. 

ij. 22 mm* Head grey with whitish points. Palpi 4; fuscous; upper surface 
grey with whitish points. Antennae fuscous; pectinations in cf 3. Thorax grey. 
Abdomen pale grey. Legs fuscous; posterior pair grey. Forewlugs triangular, 
costa straight except near base and apex, apex pointed, termen slightly bowed, 
scarcely oblique; grey with fine whitish Irroratlon; markings fuscous; ante- 
median line from one-third costa to two-fifths dorsum, slender, slightly dentate; 
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dt 9 cal spot annular* rather large, In centre grey; postmedian from before two* 
thirds costa to mid*dorsum, finely dentate* slender; suhterminal line well marked, 
slightly wavy; a fine interrupted terminal line; cilia grey with whitish points on 
basal half. Hindwings with termen gently rounded; grey; a darker dlscal dot 
before middle; slight indications towards dorsum of a paler subterminal line; 
cilia grey. 

?. 20 min. Palpi 5. Forewlngs with markings broader, blackish, very distinct; 
discal spot fused with postmedian line; cilia with indistinct fuscous bars. 

Very near D. MicataHat but may be distinguished by the longer palpi. 

New South Wales: Mt. Kosciusko (5,000 feet) In November, two specimens in 
Coll. Goldfinch. 


117. DICHBOMODES BAYNOBl, 

Prout, in SeitK, Indo-Au9t. O^ometridaet p. 9. 

c?, 9 . 20-24 mm. Head grey. Palpi in c? 4, in ? 5 to 6; fuscous, some whitish 
irroration on upper surface. Antennae grey: pectinations in d 8. Thorax grey. 
Abdomen grey irrorated with ochreous-whitish. Legs fuscous; posterior pair 
whitish with a few fuscous scales. Porewings triangular, costa slightly arched, 
apex obtusely pointed* termen nearly straight, slightly oblique; pale grey; first line 
from one-third costa to one-third dorsum, broad, straight, blackish, partly or 
wholly obsolete towards costa; a median, subcostal, faintly marked, pale-centred, 
discal spot; postmedian line from two-thirds costa to two-thirds dorsum, broad, 
blackish, angled in middle, curved inwards beneath angle, partly or wholly 
obsolete above angle, posteriorly edged by a whitish line: a very faint, crenulate, 
pale, suhterminal line, with dark anterior edge; a terminal series of blackish 
dots; cilia grey, apices paler. Hindwings with termen only slightly rounded; 
grey; traces of darker postmedian and terminal lines; cilia as forewlngs. 

The sexes are nearly similar. Very like the 5 of atrosignata, but the 
palpi are much longer. In the latter species the discal dot of forewing is smaller, 
darker, and very rarely pale-centred, 

Queensland: Stradbroke Island in August, September, and January; seven 
specimens. New South Wales: Sydney. 

118. PlCHHOMOWCS ATHOSXONATA. 

Panagra atrosignata Wlk.* Cat. Brit. Muh., xxlii, lOOG.^Kwholia lindn Butl., 
Awn. Mag. Kat. Hint. (5), ix, 1882, 96.— T)ichromodes atrosignaia Meyr., P»oc. 
Linx. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1184. 

26-34 mm. 9 . 25-29 mm. Palpi in c? to 8, In ? 3 to 34. Antennal 

pectinations in c? 4i. The U variable in colour and in the degree of angulation 
of postmedian Ifne of forewings. The 9 is more constant, but strikingly different 
in the broad blackish sutfusions edging the antemedian and postmedian lines 
towards dorsum, and In It the angle of the latter is always acute. 

Queensland: Caloundra, Coolangatta, Toowoomba. New South Wales: Sydney, 
Jervis ^y. Victoria; Melbourne, Beaconsfield, Sale, Blmboola. South Australia: 
Mt. Lofty. 

119. DiCHBOMODES TBIFAEATA. 

Punagra malpbdaria Wlk., Cat. Brit. Mint,, xxiil, 995 (nee Gn.).— Panagra 
triparata Wlk., i&ld., 1005.— TMehromodes iriparata Meyr., P«(k\ Lrxx. Soc. N.S.W., 
1889, 1190. 
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Queensland: Stradbroke Is., Coolangatta. New South Wales: Llamore, Sydney* 
Katoomba. Victoria: Melbourne* Grampians. Western Australia: Albany. 

120. DICHBOMODES MEeODONTA* n. sp. 
toothed In the middle. 

<f. 23 mm. Head dark fuscous irrorated with whitish; face wholly dark 
fuscous. Palpi 2i; dark fuscous* upper surface irrorated with whitish. Antennae 
grey annulated with dark fuscous* towards apex wholly dark fuscous; pectinations 
3i. Thorax dark fuscous irrorated with whitish. Abdomen fuscous. Legs fuscous; 
posterior pair grey-whltlsh. Porewiags triangular, costa gently arched, apex 
round-pointed, termen slightly bowed, slightly oblique; grey-whitish densely 
irrorated with blackish and fuscous; antemedian line slender, whitish, edged 
posteriorly with blackish, straight, from one-third costa to oue-thlrd dorsum; an 
Indistinct, median, subcostal, transverse, blackish, discal mark; postmedian line 
slender* whitish, edged anteriorly with blackish, from two-thirds costa to two- 
thirds dorsum, with a slight median angle, Incurved above and beneath angle; 
a faint, whitish subterminal line; cilia grey with a few dark fuscous scales, 
apices partly whitish. Hlndwlngs with termen rounded; grey; cilia grey. 

?. 22-24 mm. Head, thorax, ahd antennae wholly dark fuscous. Forewings 
darker; median band much darker, often blackish towards dorsum; discal dot 
more distinct, blackish; lines much better marked; postmedian with angle more 
pronounced and acute; cilia sometimes partly barred with dark fuscous. 

There Is considerable sexual dissimilarity. ' 

Western Australia: Perth in October; four specimens, including one <?, 
received from Mr. J. Clark; Collie In November (one ? In Coll, Lyell from 
J. K, Bwers). 


121. DiCHBOMOOKS SmBTATA. 

IfMcB stiMata Gn„ Lcp., x. 120.— Panagra pluniata Wlk., Vat, Brit. Mus„ 
xxlii, 1007,— Diohromodes Btilhiata Meyr., Paoc. Linn, Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1192. 

The (f posterior tibiae are simUar to those of D. personaUs, The conspicuous 
white postmedian line, nearly straight, but strongly curved outwards on dorsum, 
is a good distinguishing character. 

Queensland: Brisbane* Stradbroke Is. New South Wales: Glen Innes. Sydney, 
Jervis Bay. Katoomba. Mt. Kosciusko. Victoria: Melbourne* Moe* Gisborne. 
Tasmania: Hobart* liEke Fenton (3*000 feet), Oeloratne* Cradle Mt. (3,000 feet), 
Zeehan* Strahan, South Australia: Mt. Lofty, Adelaide. 

122. Dxchbomodes coirsienATA. 

Panagra con9ignata Wlk., Caf; Brit, Mas., xxlii* 1000,— Panagt^a petriUneata 
Wlk., ibid., 1008.— IHohramadcB conaignata Meyr., Paoc. Link. Sot?. N.S.W., 1889, 
1191. 

New South Wales: Bathurst. Victorik: Sale, Gisborne* Castlemalne* Dunkeld, 
Grampians. South Australia; Adelaide* Mt. Lofty. Western Australia: JP^erth. 

123. DlCHaOMOBES SIMOSA. 

Prout, Gen. Tnaccf., Oenochrom., p, 27 .—Dichratnodei alhitocta.prout* ibid., 27. 

81-32 mm. Head grey-whitish Irrorated with fuscous. Palpi 2|; fuscous* 
upper surface irrorated with grey-whitish. Antennae fuscous; pectinations in ^ 6. 
Thorax fuscous. Abdomen ochreous-whitlsh irrorated with fuscous. Legs fuscous 
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irroratedi and tarsi annulated, with white. Forewinas triangular, eosta gently 
arched, apex round-pointed, termen slightly rounded, slightly ohliQue: grey- 
whltlsh more or less Irrorated or suffused with fuscous; sometimes median hand 
except towards costa is almost wholly fuscous; first line from one-fourth costa to 
one-third dorsum, fuscous, edged anteriorly with whitish, strongly dentate; a 
median, subcostal, dark fuscous, transverse, dlscal mark, sometimes containing a 
few grey-whitish scales; postmedian line from two-thirds costa to two-thirds 
dorsum, sinuate, fuscous, interrupted on veins hy a series of whitish dots, some¬ 
times edged posteriorly with fuscous; a fine, indistinct, whitish, dentate, auh- 
terminal line, anteriorly edged with fuscous suffusion; an interrupted blackish 
terminal line; grey-whitish irrorated with fuscous or grey. Hindwings with 
termen rounded; grey, slight whitish irroratlon near tornus; terminal line and 
cilia as forewlngs. Underside of forewings grey, of hindwings whitish irrorated 
with grey; a fuscous dlscal dot and wavy postmedlan line on both wings. 

Described from Prout's types (kindly loaned by the National Museum and 
Mr. Lyell), which are, I consider, certainly conspeclflc. It resembles some 
varieties of D. usurpatrix, but the longer antennal pectinations show it to he 
certainly distinct. Minor points are the grey-whltlsh head and strongly dentate 
hrst line of forewings. 

Victoria: Nhill near Dimboola In September, Sea Lake In October. 

124. Dichbomouks t:siTBi‘ATitix. 

IHchromodefi ejesignata Meyr., Paoc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1178 («cr Wlk.).— 

Dichromodes usurpatrix Prout, Oen. Insect., Oenochrom., p. 24. 

Some examples of the male of D. atrosignata are very similar, but this 
species may be distinguished by the pale grey colour and Inconspicuous lines of 
the forewinga, which are Quite free from any brownish tinge or suffusion, and 
from blackish lines. The palpi are also somewhat longer (2 to 3J). The sexes 
are quite similar. 

New South Wales: Sydney. Victoria: Melbourne, Beaconsfleld. Gisborne. 
South Australia: Mt. Lofty. 

125. Dichkohooks bkhtiioudi. 

Prout, Qen. Insect,, Oenochrom., p. 27. 

Extremely similar to D, usurpatrix, but the palpi are distinctly shorter 2i), 
the antemedlan line of the fore wings is more distinctly dentate, the dlscal dot is 
not pale-centred, and the white spot on costa posterior to the postmedian line Is 
more conspicuous. 

Western Australia: Waroona, Collie. 

126. Dichbomodeh obnata. 

Panagrg ornata Wlk., Oat. SHt, Mas., xxlll, lOOi.^Dichronvodes ornata Meyr., 
Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1189.— Bichromodes orthograrntna Low., Trans. Mog. 
Soc. s: Au$t„ 1894, 81. 

Probably. I think. Walker intended to name this species inomata, but by 
some acoldent the first syllable was omitted. It is an obscure species, and some 
of its variations are pussUng, and not to be understood without the aid of a good 
series. The palpi vary from rather pale fuscous to grey. The antemedlan and 
postmedlan pale lines are very faint, and the former may be obsolete. The 
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latter may be rather broadly edged with dark fusoottB, or by a very thin line, or 
by xniniite dots, and may be nearly straight/ wavy, or with a distinct median 
angle. The antemedian line has rarely a linear fuscous edge, more often this is 
replaced by dots, and even these may be obsolete. 

, North Australia: Darwin. North Queensland; Cairns. Queensland: Duaringa, 
Caloundra, Brisbane. Stradbroke Is., Southport. Coolangatta, Toowoomba. New 
South Wales: Sydney, Katoomba. 

Genus 14. AoKme. 

Warr., jNTorit. Boot, 1897, 27. 

Pace with anterior projecting cone of scales. Palpi moderate, porrect; second 
joint thickened with appressed hairs; terminal joint concealed. Antennae of c? 
blpectinate, inner row of pecttnatlons much shorter than outer towards base, but 
becoming equal towards middle, extreme apex simple. Thorax and abdomen 
slender; the former not hairy beneath. Femora smooth. Posterior tibiae of cf 
slightly dilated with internal groove and tuft. Tarsi not spinulose. Forewlngs 
with areole present, 8, 9, 10 stalked from areole, 11 free. Hind wings with 6 and 7 
closely approximated at origin, 7 from near before angle. 12 approximated to cell 
to about three-fourths. 

Type, A. ino$tentata Wlk, 

There are only two species, the second being A. griseata Huds. from New 
Zealand. The . genus is closely allied to Dichromodes, differing only irty the 
blpectinate J antennae. 


127. An&IXIS IN0BTK3ITATA, 

Panagra inostentata Wlk., Cat, Brit, Mm,, xxlll, p. 1012.— Adeixis inaignata 
Warr., Zooh, 1897, 27.— ParagyrtU inoatentata Meyr., Trana, Bnt, Soc, Land,, 

1906, 222. 

(J, 20-26 mm. $. 18-24 mm. Head and thorax whitish-grey. Palpi In c? 21 to 
21, in 9 2i to 3; ferruginous-brown. Antennae ochreous-grey-whltlsh; pectinations 
in <J, outer row 31, inner row li. Abdomen grey-whitish. Legs grey; posterior 
pair whitish. Forewings triangular, costa slightly arched, apex pointed, termen 
slightly rounded, oblique; grey densely irrorated with whitish; costal edge dark 
grey; a minute, fuscous, median, subcostal, dlscal dot; a grey line or shade from 
mid-dorsum to costa near apex, sometimes thickened towards dorsum, often very 
slender or obsolete, occasionally slightly dentate; a slender fuscous terminal line; 
cilia grey, apices white on costal half. Hindwings with termen rounded; whitish 
or whitish-grey ; cilia wbltlsh-grey. 

Northern Territory: Melville Is. North Queensland; Herherton. Queensland; 
Yeppoon, Nambour, Caloundra, Brisbane, Stradbroke Is. New South Wales; 
LIsmore, Sydney, Katoomba, Jervis Bay. Victoria: Beaconsfleld, Gisborne. Tas¬ 
mania: Hobart, Straban. South Australia: Mt. Lofty. Western Australia; 
Waroona, Bridgetown. 

Genus 16. Xekooknes. 

Meyrlck. in Prout, Gen. Inaeot, Oenochrom., p. 12. 

Face smooth, slightly rounded or dat Tongue present. Palpi short or 
moderate, porrect or subescending, thickened with appressed scales; terminal 
Joint minute. Antennae in J sometimes dentate, moderately or shortly ciliated. 
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Thorax and abdomen slender; the latter not hairy beneath. Femora smooth. 
Posterior tibiae with two pairs of spurs; In somewhat dilated. Tarsi not 
spinuloae. Forewings with 2 from three-fourths, 6 from beneath upper angle, a 
rather large and broad areole, from which 7 and 10 arise separately, 11 free, not 
closely approximated to areole. Hindwings with 8 and 4 approximated at base, 
5 from middle of cell, 6 and 7 stalked, 12 approximated to cell from base, 
separating before middle or shortly before end of cell. 

Type, X. chrysoplaca Meyr. 

I haTe not seen this species, and have been able to examine only X. euHroHodts. 
There are structural differences between them, but it is doubtful whether they are 
of generic value. 


128. Xenogknkh cheysoplaca. 

Meyr., in Prout, Qen. Inftect,^ Oenochrom., p. 13. 

Queensland: Buaringa. 

129. Xenooekkh eustbotiodes. 

Xenogenes t enstrotiodeff^ Prout, Gen, Insect., Oenochrom., p. 13. 

c?. 18-21 mm. Head and thorax fuscous mixed with white and ochreous. 
Palpi 1; fuscous, apex ochreous. Antennae fuscous; in c? slightly serrate, minutely 
ciliated. Abdomen ochreous. Legs fuscous; posterior tibiae ochreous-whitlsh. 
Forewings triangular, costa nearly straight, apex rounded, termen sllghUy rounded, 
slightly oblique; white with fuscous and grey markings; a short fuscous bar on 
costa from base; a moderately broad fuscous transverse fascia, its anterior margin 
from one-fifth costa to one-third dorsum, outwardly curved and indented In middle, 
posterior from two-fifths costa to mid-dorsum; a fuscous dot on three-fifths costa 
giving rise to an outwardly curved line to half-way across disc, In its concavity a 
large grey spot, midway between this and fascia a short transverse grey line; 
a fuscous fascia from costa before apex, broadest on costa where It is divided by 
a white dot, narrowing to a point in mid-disc, thence connected by an Inter¬ 
rupted grey line with a small grey tornal blotch; fine white subterminal and 
submarginal lines, the former dentate, separated by a broad grey line; an inter¬ 
rupted fuscous terminal line; cilia white, faintly barred with grey. Hindwings 
with termen rounded: whltlsh-ochreous; a fuscous median dlscal mark, a fuscous 
mark on two-thirds dorsum; a fuscous terminal band, sometimes incomplete 
towards tornus; cilia as forewings. 

Western Australia: Perth, Waroona. 

Genus 16. Svmphyustis, n. gen. 

€rvfi<pv}Umst of the same race. 

Face smooth, not projecting. Palpi moderate, porrect; second joint thickened, 
with appressed scales: terminal Joint minute. Antennae of c? bipectinate, extreme 
apex simple, pectinations moderately long. Thorax and abdomen slender; the 
foriner not hairy beneath. Femora smooth. Tarsi not splnulose. Forewings with 
11 free, 10 and 9 long-stalked from cell, 9 anastomosing immediately after separa¬ 
tion at a point with S to form a long narrow areole, 7 from shortly before end of 
areole* S from middle of cell. Hindwings with 3 and 4 separate, 5 from above 
middle Of cell (three-fifths), 6 and 7 approximated at origin, 12 closely approxi¬ 
mated to cell as far as two-thirds, thence diverging. 
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Unfortaimtely In the single known example both hindlegs are missing, but 
probably the posterior tibiae have two pairs of spurs. The genus appears to be a 
primitive one, very low on the stem from which arises the Biehromode^ group, 
and Intermediate between this group and Circopetes. The only known species is 
Western Australian. 


130. SYMrayusTJs leftocyha. n. sp. 

XtirroicvMof, slenderly waved. 

cf. 32 mm. Head and thorax grey with line whitish Irroratlon; face fuscous- 
brown. Palpi H; fuscous-brown. Antennae grey; pectinations In d 6. Abdomen 
grey; apices of segments narrowly whitish, Iiegs fuscous; tarsi with line whitish 
annulations. Forewings triangular, costa straight, apex acute, termen bowed on 
vein 4, crenulate, obllaue; grey, with very slender fuscous lines; a fuscous dot on 
one-fourth costa, giving rise to a slender line sharply long-toothed beneath costa, 
shortly toothed in middle, thence oblique to one-sixth dorsum; a median, sub¬ 
costal, blackish, discardot; a fuscous mark on three-fourths costa, giving rise to a 
fine line sharply dentate beneath costa, thence oblique and nearly straight to one- 
third dorsum; this is succeeded by three, parallel, slightly waved lines, posteriorly 
edged with whitish from dorsum to termen; a terminal line; cilia brownish-grey. 
Hindwlngs with termen dentate on veins 4 and 7, wavy elsewhere; as forewings 
but without drst line, and second line not dentate. Underside similar but more 
obscure. ^ 

Type In Coll. Lyell. 

Western Australia: Waroona tn July; one specimen (G, F. Berthoud), 

Genus 17. Dinophalus. 

Prout, Gen. Imect,, Oenochrom., p. 46. 

Face with strong conical corneous projection, sometimes terminating in one 
or two sharp corneous processes. Palpi moderately long, porrect or obliquely 
ascending; second Joint roughly hairy; terminal joint moderate or short. Tongue 
strongly developed. Antennae in d unlpectinate, towards apex simple, pectinations 
long (rarely with a shorter inner row). Thorax and abdomen stout: the former 
densely hairy beneath. Femora hairy. Posterior tibiae without middle spurs. 
Tarsi spinulose. Forewings with 11 anastomosing with or running Into 12, 10 and 
0 long-stalked, 9 anastomosing with 8 immediately after origin (sometimes arising 
at point of anastomosis), forming a long narrow areole, 7 from end or near end of 
areole. Hindwlngs with 5 from middle or above middle of cell, 6 and 7 separate, 
connate or stalked, 12 anastomosing with cell for a considerable distance. 

Type, cyanorrhaea Low. 

X Include here Ophiographa Prout and liBSocraspeda Prout, The frontal 
armature, which is an adaptation to facilitate the emergence of the imago from 
the pupal shell. Is here, I consider, only a specific character. The neuratlonal 
variations occur In nearly related species, and probably further material will 
show that they occur in the same species. In one example 1 found that 12 of 
forewlng separates just before costa. The genus is a natural whole, closely allied 
to Lissomma, but easily separated by the absence of middle spurs. It also has a 
much stronger frontal process, even when this Is not terminated by a Sharp hook 
or points. 
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Kty to Specieit. 

1, Frontftl prominence terminating in two gharp points . 2 

Frontal prominence terminating In a single point. 5 

2. Frontal prominence with terminal splkea porrwt . 3 

Frontal prominence with terminal spikes hook-like and dlre^rted downwards ., 4 

<1. Forewdngs with a sinuous fuscous line from one-third dorsum towards apex 

.*. cpanorrhnea, 181 

Forowings with obUciue, dentate, antemedlan line . (elion^ona. 133 

4. Forowings with transverse, dentate, antemedlan line.. ercmaea. 133 

Forewlngs without such line... pytjmtuia^ 134 

5. Frontal prominence terminating In a sharp hook dlre^.’ited downwards . 6 

Frontal prominence with obtuse apex .*..... drakeL 3 

6. Forewlngs with ftve blackish transverse linea. 5erpr»ttario.. 135 

Porowing's with two blackish transverse linos . 7 

7. Forewlngs with a subterminal series of fuscous blotches edged posteriorly with 

whitish . mavrophyea, 130 

« 

Forewlngs without subtermlnal series of blotches. 8 

8. Forewlngs with pustmedlan line from near base of dorsum . ieckrfomifa. 137 

Forewings with postmedian line from dorsum well beyond middle . $ 

9. HIndwtngs grey low'ards base . posfwarpiiwifov 138 

Hindwings while towards base . dilutario, 139 

131. DlNOPHAI.lTW CVAMOkKIIAEA. 

Hypographa vyanorrhoea Low., Trana, Hoy. Soc. 1903. 191. 

cf. 24 mm. Head whitish with a few fuscous scales; fillet fuscous; face with 
a strong, porrect, flattened, corneous projection, Us anterolateral angles prolonged 
into a pair of sharp spikes. Palpi rather long and slender, closely applied to 
frontal projection; whitish mixed with fuscous; second joint long; terminal 
Joint very short. Antennae grey; pectinations in J 5. Thorax fuscous mixed 
with whitish. (Abdomen and hindlegs missing.) Legs grey; anterior pair 
mostly fuscous. Forewlngs elongate, narrow, costa straight almost to apex, apex 
pointed, termen strongly obliaue, irregularly dentate, being toothed on veins 3, 
4 and 8; grey; a suffused fuscous line from one*tblrd dorsum, very oblique 
towards, but not reaching, costa before apex, slightly blslnuate, followed by a 
broad whitish suffusion, bisected by s line fuscous line from dorsum to costa near 
before apex; a faint parallel line follows this; cilia dark-grey with some whitish 
scales between dentations. Hindwings rather broad, apex obtusely rounded, angled 
and toothed on vein 3; 8 and 7 short-stalked; grey; a suffused, whitish, trans¬ 
verse, median band, containing a fine transverse grey line; cilia as forewings. 
Described from Lower's type, which appears to be unique. 

Central Australia: Alice Springs. 

132. DlNOPITAT.nH unocBANA, n. sp, 

13*oic^wt, with peculiar head. 

c?. 26*28 mm* ?. 30 mm. Head fuscous irrotated with whitish; face with a 
strong, porrect, flattened, corneous projection, its anterolateral angles prolonged 
into a pair of sharp spikes; when the palpi are depressed a short corneous shelf 
Is seen projecting from lower margin of face, and the superior projection is seen 
to be hollowed on each side, with a median ridge. Palpi moderate, porrect: 
fuscous irrorated with whitish. Antennae fuscous irrorated with whitish; pectina¬ 
tions in B, in ? 3i, lessening towards base and apex, apical third simple. Thorax 
and abdomen fuscous with whitish Irroratlon. liogs dark-fuscous irrorated with 
whUieh; first joint of posterior tarsi in dilated and deeply excavated on ventral 
surface. Forewtngs narrow, elongate, triangular, costa nearly straight but slightly 
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sinuate, apex pointed, temen very irregular with rounded projections on veins 3 
and 7; tuecous mixed with whitish, appearing grey; a dark fuscous line from 
midcosta to one-fourth dorsum, strongly dentate, with a posterior tooth above and 
another beneath middle: an Irregularly waved dark-fuscous line from costa Just 
before apex to three-fourths dorsum, sometimes preceded by a more suffused line; 
a very indistinct whitish subterminal line; cilia dark-fuscous with some whitish 
bars between projections. Hlndwinga with termeii irregularly waved: pale-grey; 
a wavy fuscous postmedian line; cilia as forewlngs. 

North Queensland; Townsville in January (F. P. Dodd). N.W. Australia; 
Sherlock River (Coll. Lyell). Three specimens. 

133. DiKOriTALtrS RHRMAEA. 

Hypographa eremaea (misprinted oea) Low., Trmm, Hoy, Sioc, Amt., 1907, 

171. 

24-30 mm. 30-32 mm. Head and thorax grey: face with a long, trun¬ 
cated. cone-shaped projection ending in t^wo short chltlnous hooks directed down¬ 
wards, Palpi 2; grey. Antennae grey; pectinations In c? 10, in 9 3. Abdomen 
whitish-grey: apices of segments fuscous. Legs fuscous; posterior pair paler. 
Forewlngs elongate-triangular, costa straight, apex subrectangular, ter men rounded, 
oblique; grey; a suffused, whitish, subcostal, median, dlscal spot; a blackish line 
from one-third costa to one-third dorsum, with two acute posterior teeth, one above 
and one beneath middle; a similar line from five-sixths costa to two-thirds dorsum, 
irregularly bisinuate; a suffused, dentate, whitish, subtermlnal line; cilia whitish, 
apices and bars opposite veins fuscous. Hlndwings with termen rounded, sinuate 
towards tornus; white; two slender, more or leas obsolete, transverse, postmedian, 
fuscous lines, sometimes indicated on dorsum only; a terminal fuscous suffusion 
more pronounced towards tornus; cilia white, on tornus fuscous. 

In some examples the two lines are connected by a crossline above dorsum. 

North Australia: Darwin. North Queensland: Cape York, Claudie River, 
Cairns, Townsville. 


134. DlNOPIIAI.trS PVGMAEA. 

JAssoeraspeda pygmaea Prout, Zoot., 1913, p. 390. 

19 mm. Head fuscous; frons strongly produced In a long truncate scale- 
covered process. Palpi 2; fuscous. Antennae grey; pectinations in cf 8, Thorax 
fuscous. Abdomen whitish with grey irroratlon, apices of segments grey. Legs 
fuscous irrorated, and tarsi annulated, with whitish. Forewlngs triangular, costa 
straight, apex round-pointed, termen long, bowed, oblique; fuscous without defined 
markings; a dark-fuscous mark on one-third costa; a fine Irregular dark-fuscous 
line at three-fourths; cilia fuscous. Hindwlngs with termen rounded, tornus 
slightly produced; white; a fuscous submarginal dot opposite three-fifths dorsum, 
a second linear posterior to this, and a short parallel line before tornus; some 
fuscous suffusion near termen; cilia whitish, on tornus dark-fuscous. Under side 
of forewings grey; of hlndwings white with a dark-fuscous terminal line, a few 
dark-fuscous scales towards costa, but no tornal markings except in cilia. 

N.W. Australia: Sherlock River. Described from the British Museum type. 

135. DlNOpHAttTS SEaFENTAETA. 

Bm^ogmpha serpentariu Gn., Ann. 8o€. Xnt. JPV., (4) iv, 1334, 16; EnMia 
undntifera Wlk,. Cm, Brit Mas., xxxiii, 1865, 824. 
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$. 34-86 mm. Head and thorax fuscous mixed with whitish; face with 
strong corneous projection ending In a sharp hook directed downwards. Palpi li; 
fuscous mixed with whitish. Antennae fuscous; In $ simple; pectinations in 6. 
Abdomen fuscous mixed with whitish. Legs dark-fuscous; tibiae and tarsi with 
whitish annulations. Porewlngs elongate-triangular, costa nearly straight but 
slightly sinuate, apex rounded, termen rounded, oblliiue, deeply dentate; grey; 
markings blackish partly edged with whitish; a short line from costa near base; 
wavy transverse lines at about one-eighth, one-fourth and three-eighths; a trans¬ 
verse, subcostal, median, dlscal lunule; a line from five-eighths costa strongly bent 
Inwards beneath dlscal mark, crossing third line, ending on dorsum between 
second and third lines; a very sharply dentate, posteriorly white-edged line from 
three-fourths costa to two-thirds dorsum; an irregularly waved, posteriorly white- 
edged, Bubterminal line; a blackish terminal line; cilia fuscous, apices whitish 
between dentations. Hlndwings with termen rounded, dentate; grey; basal third 
white with a grey dlscal mark near posterior edge; the grey area is edged with a 
fuscous line, and contains two transverse fuscous lines partly edged posteriorly 
with whitish; terminal line and cilia as forewings. 

Victoria: Melbourne, Beaconsfield. 

136. DfNorHAlXS MACROrHYES. 

Ophiographa maci'ophyes Prout, Gen, Insect., Oenochrom., p. 48. 

(f. SO mm. Head fuscous; face with a rather slender, down-curved, acute, 
apical hook. Palpi 2; dark-fuscous. Antennae fuscous; pectinations in J 4. 
Thorax fuscous with some whitish hairs. Abdomen dark-grey; a brown trans¬ 
verse bar beyond middle, thence paler; under side whitish-grey with some 
ochreous-tinge towards base. Legs densely hairy, whitish mixed with pale-grey; 
anterior pair dark-grey. Forewings elongate-triangular, costa nearly straight, 
apex obtusely pointed, termen rounded, crenulate, oblique; grey, blotched with 
fuscous; a subbasal transverse series of fuscous blotches; a blackish line from 
one-fifth costa to one-third dorsum, rather irregular, with an acute posterior median 
projection, edged anteriorly, except median tooth, with white; a transverse, 
blackish, antemedian, discal mark; a blackish line, edged posteriorly with white, 
from three-fourths costa to two-thirds dorsum, bent Inwardly beneath costa, thence 
outwardly-curved, bent Inwardly again above dorsum: this is preceded and 
followed by transverse series of fuscous blotches, of which the second is edged 
posteriorly with whitish; an interrupted blackish terminal line; cilia fuscous, In 
crenulatiqns white. Hindwings with termen slightly rounded, crenulate; grey; a 
suffused, wavy, fuscous, transverse line before middle; a fine, fuscous, posteriorly 
white-edged, transverse line after middle; terminal line and cilia as forewings. 
Under side of forewings grey, with fusceus, white-edged, postmedian line; of hlnd- 
winga grey-whitish, with broad, dark-fuscous, postmedian band. 

Western Australia; Albany, Kojareena (Waterhouse). 

137. Dinophaltjs lkchriomita, n. sp. 
with oblique threads. 

(J. 84 mm. Head and thorax grey with whitish Irroration; face with strong 
corneous prominence ending in a sharp median hook directed downwards. Palpi 2: 
grey with whitish irroration. Antennae grey with whitish irroration; in cj 
Mpectinate to apex, outer pectinations long (8), Inner much shorter (2J>. 
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Abdomen grey wltb whltieh Irroration. Legs tuecoue, Irrorated^ and tarel 
annulated, yrith whitish. Porewings elongate* euboval, costa straight, apex 
rounded, termen long, rounded, strongly obli<iue; wavy: grey densely Irrorated 
with whitish; two very oblique, fine, wavy, blackish lines; first from base, at first 
longitudinal then curved towards, but not reaching* costa near apex; second from 
dorsum near base to apex* curved; Indications of a fuscous line intermediate 
between these; a fine blackish terminal line; cilia grey, apices and bases whitish. 
Htndwlngs with termen rounded, wavy; whitish; towards termen broadly sufiused 
with grey; an interrupted blackish terminal line; cilia whitish. 

Peculiar in antennal structure, but as it agrees with this genus in all other 
respects, separation appears undesirable. Bven the specialised structure of the 
face is exactly as in other species of the serpmtaHa group. The only difference 
is the presence of a short inner row of antennal pectinations, 

Central Australia Museum Expedition, 1816. One specimen in the South 
Australian Museum. 


138. DINOFHAT.UB rOSTMABOIHATA. 

Ophiagrapha pi^stmarginata Prout, NotHt, Zooh, 1913, 390. 

) 

23-24 mm. Head brownish-fuscous; frons strongly projecting, obliquely 
conical, ending in a hook-llke, corneous process, which projects downwards between 
palpi. Palpi IJ; brownish-fuscous. Antennae pale brownish-fuscous; pectinations 
in S 8. Thorax brownish-fuscous. Abdomen whitish-brown* extreme ^>asb^ in 
narrowly white. Legs fuscous; posterior pair partly whitish; all tarsi annulated 
with whitish; posterior pair with terminal spurs only in both sexes. Forewlngs 
triangular, costa straight; apex round-pointed, termen long, bowed, oblique, wavy; 
brownish-fuscous; markings dark-fuscous; a sharply dentate line from one-third 
costa to mid-dorsum; a discal dot beneath midcosta; an Irregularly dentate, slightly 
sinuate line from three-fourths costa to three-fourths dorsum, edged posteriorly 
by a pale line* or sometimes obscured by a postmedian fuscous suffusion; an inter¬ 
rupted terminal line; cilia whitish; at apex and tornus fuscous. Hindwings with 
termen rounded and slightly sinuate beneath apex and before tornus; white; a 
minute median fuscous discal dot; a terminal fuscous band, broader in 9; traces 
of a darker dentate postmedian line; cilia whitish, towards tornus fuscous. Under 
side of forewlngs grey: of hindwings whitish, with fuscous discal dot, but with¬ 
out terminal band. 

N.W. Australia; Sherlock River; two specimens, including the type, in the 
British Museum. 


139. Dinophalus mtUTAaiA, 

*. 

Hypographa dilutaria Warr., ^ouif. ZooU^ 1908, 200, 

27 mm. Head and thorax fuscous; face with a strong anterior projection 
ending in an acute hook directed downwards. Abdomen whitish. Forewlngs 
grey; basal and postmedian areas fuscous, but the latter grey towards termen; a 
blackish, curved, slender, transverse line at one-tbird with five strong posterior 
teeth; a thicker and more suffused line from three-fourths costa to two-thirds 
dorsum, crenulate, edged anteriorly with brownish; an Indistinct discal dot; an 
Interrupted terminal line; cilia grey with fuscous bars opposite veins. Hindwings 
grey with fuscous terminal band. 
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1 have not Been this species. The description is translated from that of 
Warren; the structure of the frontal process is given by Front. 

N.W. Australia: Koeburne. 

140. DiNOPHAI.UB DBAKEl. 

Ophiographa drakei Prout, Gen, Insect,, Oenochrom., p. 48, 

(f, $. 34-36 mm. Head fuscous finely irrorated with whitish; face with a strong 
corneous projection ending In an obtuse apex somewhat bent downwards. Palpi 
11; fuscous mixed with whitish. Antennae fuscous; in 2 simple; pectinations in 
cf, 4. Thorax with rounded anterior and slight posterior crest; fuscous finely 
irrorated with whitish. Abdomen fuscous-grey. Legs fuscous; some Irroration. 
and obscure tarsal anuulatlons, whitish. Forewings elongate-triangular* costa 
straight, sometimes sinuate before apex, apex acute, termen rounded, slightly 
oblique, sinuate; grey, sometimes with darker antemedlan and postmedian bands; 
a blackish line from one-third costa to two-fifths dorsum; outwardly curved, 
indented above middle, and more deeply above dorsum; an Irregularly sinuate 
and dentate blackish line from four-fifths costa to two-thirds dorsum; an obscure, 
dentate, whitish, subterminal line, not always developed; an Interrupted blackish 
terminal line; cilia fuscous, bases whitish between dentations. Hindwings with 
termen rounded, dentate; grey, becoming paler towards base; a median discal dot 
and a fine, fuscous, postmedian. transverse line, both faintly marked; an inter¬ 
rupted blackish terminal line; cilia whitish with a median fuscous line. Under 
side of hindwings with a large blackish terminal blotch. 

New South Wales: Sydney, Jervis Bay, Katoomba, Victoria: Beaconsfield. 
South Australia: Mt. Ix»fty. 


Genus 18. Lissomma. 

Warr,, Novit, Zmt, 1306, 418; Prout, Gen. Insect,, Oenochrom., p. 49. 

Pace densely hairy, sometimes with rounded prominence. Palpi moderately 
long, porrect; second joint densely hairy beneath; terminal Joint smooth, 
cylindrical, obtuse. Antennae of <? unipectinate, towards apex simple, pectinations 
long; in $ shortly unipectinate or simple. Thorax stout, more or less crested 
posteriorly; under side densely hairy. Femora hairy. Posterior tibiae of c? with 
two pairs of spurs. Tarsi splnulose. Forewlngs with 11 anastomosing with or 
running into 12, 10 and 9 long-stalked, 9 anastomosing with 8 to form a long 
narrow areole, 7 from end or near end of areole. Hindwings with 6 from above 
middle of cell, 6 and 7 separate, connate, or stalked, 12 anastomosing with cell to 
three-fourths. 

Type, L, himerata Warr. 

Differs from Bypographa in the strong anastomosis of 12 of hindwings with 

cell. 

Key 1o Hpeoies, 

1. Forewlngs whitish or pink ...... 3 

■ Forewings dork-fuscous or grey . 3 

2. Forewlngs wholly pink . himerata, 141 

Forewings whitish, toward* costs pinkish tinged . mlnufo. 142 

8. Forewlngs wholly or partly derk-fusco*»«, hindwings with defined white basal 

area ...... 4 

Forewlngs and hindwings grey, the latter without defined w^hlte basal area .. 6 

4. Hindwings with dark-fuscous terminal blotch leaving apex white .. {tiroagrao. 143 
Hindwings with grey terminal band including apex . 5 
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5. Forewlngs grey with dark-tuftcous fasciae ... ntitpupteria. 144 

Forewings dark'fuscous.... WmooiKs, 146 

6. Forewings with dark-fuscous poatmedian faacfa. its anterior edge straight and 

aharpiy defined . otwosoio, 146 

Fprewings posteriorly suflfusedJy darker with acutely dentate postmedian line 
...* .... maorodonta, 147 


141. Libsoicma himekata. 

Warr., ^^oviU Zool., 1900, 418, 

$. 35 mm. Head, thorax, and abdomen pink. Forewlngs deep pink; a slightly 
darker, anteriorly pale-edged, slender, straight line from three-flfths costa to mid- 
dorsum; a similar line, posteriorly paie-€sdged, slightly curved, from costa shortly 
before apex to three-fourths dorsum; cilia pink. Hlndwlngs as forewlngs but 
without median line, and with costal half of wing whitish. Under side pink; 
the dorsum of forewlngs narrowly, of hind wings broadly, whitish. 

I have not seen this species. The description Is adapted from Warren. 

North Australia: Eureka (Tunney, Feb„ 1903). 

142. LiHHOWlMA MINUTA. 

Monoctenia minuta Swln., Ann, Mag, Nat, Mist., (7) lx, 1902, 167.— Byp(h 
gi'apha pallida Warr., NotHf. Zool, 1902, 347.— Lissovima minuta Warr., NoiHt, 
ZooU 1905, 418. 

27-32 mm. Head and thorax ochreoUs-whltlsh; face rounded, promliient. 
Palpi 2; ochreous-whitish, plnklsh-tlnged. Antennae ochreous-whitlsh; Ibectina- 

td 

ttons in 9 6. Abdomen ochreous-whitlsh tinged with pinkish towards base of 
dorsum. Legs ochreous-whitlsh; anterior pair pinkish. Forewlngs triangular, 
costa straight, apex pointed, termen rounded, slightly oblique; ochreous-whitlsh, 
towards costa plnklsh-tinged; markings very pale grey; a slender line from one- 
third costa to two-flfths dorsum, outwardly-curved; a transverse discal mark 
beneath midcosta; a slender oblique line, sometimes wavy, from three-fourths costa 
to three-fourths dorsum; cilia concolorous. Hlndwlngs with termen gently 
rounded; whitish, towards termen grey-whitish; a very pale grey transverse line 
at three-fourths; cilia grey-whitish. Under side similar but more obscure. 

Described from a series of six specimens in the British Museum. 

N.W. Australia: Sherlock River. 

143. lABBOUUA IWCOSfOatJA. 

Afffotis incongrua Wlk., Oat. Brit. Mua.t x, 853. 

d*, ?. 86-40 mm. Head and thorax dark-fuscous; face with moderate rounded 
prominence. Palpi IJ: dark-fuscous. Antennae dark-fuscous, in $ simple; pectina¬ 
tions in c? 6. Abdomen grey; under side whitish; apical segment and tuft fuscous. 
Legs fuscous; tarsi annulated with whitish, Forewlngs elongate-triangular, costa 
straight, apex pointed, termen rounded, obUque, crenulate; dark-fuscous; a little 
whitish irroration on base of dorsum; a blackish line from one-third costa to one- 
third dorsum with a few whitish marginal points, a slight posterior tooth above 
middle and another, more prominent, above dorsum; a similar, finely dentate, 
sinuate line from two-thirds costa to two-thlrda dorsum; a suffused, blackish, 
sinuate, median line between these; a very fine, doubly sinuate, white sub- 
terminal line, preceded by short blackish streaks on veins; an interrupted biackish 
terminal line; cilia dark-fuscous. Hind wings with termen slightly rounded, 
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crenulate; white; a large dark-fuscous terminal blotch extending nearly to 
costa, but leaving apex white; cilia dark-fuscoua, towards apex white. Under side 
of forewings grey almost without markings; of hindwings like upper side, but 
with some dark-fuscous Irroratlon, and with two dark-fuscous transverse lines 
immediately preceding blotch. 

New South Wales: Jervis Bay (Moss-Roblnson), South Australia: Adeluide 
(In South Australian Museum). 

144. Lissom At A ampyctehia, n. sp. 

banded. 

24 mm. Head with loose hairs projecting forwards between antennae, face 
rounded, prominent, hairy; fuscous with some whitish hairs. Palpi IJ; covered 
with long loose fuscous hairs. Antennae fuscous; pectinations in 5, Thorax 
fuscous with some whitish hairs anteriorly. Abdomen fuscous. Legs grey; tarsi 
fuscous. Forewings elongate-triangular, costa straight almost to apex, apex 
rounded, termen rounded, dentate, slightly oblique; grey; markings dark-fuscous; 
median and dorsal short acute streaks from base; a fine antemedlan line from 
one-third costa to one-third dorsum, angled outwards beneath costa, inwards above 
middle; a moderate median transverse fascia; a slender postmedian line from 
three-fourths costa to two-thirds dorsum, angled inwards beneath costa and above 
dorsum; following this a subterminal fascia; a terminal line; cilia fuscous, 
toward tornus grey in indentations. Hind wings with termen nearly straight, 
dentate; whitish; a fuscous antemedlan discal dot; a broadly suffused fuscous 
terminal • band, containing suffused straight blackish postmedian and terminal 
lines; cilia whitish, becoming fuscous near tornus. Under side of forewlngs 
fuscous: of hindwinga whitish with blackish discal dot and large tornal blotch 
connected with ctosta beyond middle. 

Differs from L. hiracopin in the grey colouring and dark-fuscous fasciae of 
forewlngs and the differently fornied postmedian line; also in the tornal blotch on 
underside of hindwings. 

Western Australia; Bradu, near Geraldton, in September (A. J. Nicholson); 
one specimen in Coll. Goldfinch. 

146. LissomM A HiRAcoem. 

Hppograpka hiracapia Meyr., Puoo. Linn. Soo. N.S.W., 1889, 1211,— H. hath- 
roaema Prout, Ann, Mag. Nat. Mist, (8) viii, 1911, 702. 

I have a ^ example which corresponds nearly to Meyrlck's description, but 
has in addition a fine, crenulate, whitish, subterminal line, strongly Indented 
above middle and again above dorsum. Also a $ which lacks the whitish irroratlon 
of the c?» much darker, and more closely resembles incongrua. Antennae 
unlpectlnate In both sexes, pectinations in c? in 9 8. These structural 
characters clearly distinguish It from that species. 

South Australia. Western Australia: Perth. 

146. Lissohma atmohcxa. 

Hppogrupha atmoacia Meyr., Proc, Linn. Soc. N.S.W,, 1889, 1213. 

cJ, 40 mm. Antennae of ^ unipectinate, apical third simple, pectinations 6. 
Posterior tibiae of with two pairs of spurs, outer terminal spur short, inner 
c 
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terminal spur very long, broad, flattened, and obtuee. These particulars are taken 
from an example in the Queensland Museum presented by Mr. G, H. Hardy. 

Western Australia: Perth. 

* 

147. Lissom M A machooonta, n. sp. 

fAaKpoBovTos, with long teeth. 

9 . 86-42 mm. Head grey mixed with whitish: face with strong rounded 
prominence densely covered with rough hairs. Palpi 2, second joint with long 
spreading hairs beneath; grey, apices of hairs paler. Antennae grey; in $ 
unipectinate, pectinations 5. Thorax and abdomen fuscoua-grey mixed with 
whitish. Legs fuacous-grey Irrorated with whitish. Forewings narrow, elongate, 
triangular, costa nearly straight but slightly sinuate, apex acute, termen rounded, 
oblitiue, dentate; fuscous-grey partly suffused with whitish, abaence of this 
suffusion leaves a darker distal and dorsal area, which la variable In degree of 
development; a fine fuscous line from one-third costa to one-third dorsum, with a 
long acute indentation above middle, and another above dorsum; a similar line 
from two-thirds costa to two-thirds dorsum, with numerous, very long, acute 
dentations; ftne fuscous streaks on veins in terminal area; an interrupted fuscous 
terminal line; cilia grey mixed with whitish. Hlndwings elongate, termen only 
slightly rounded, dentate: grey becoming whltlsh-grey towards base: an inter¬ 
rupted fuscous terminal line; cilia white obscurely barred with gre^. 

South Australia: Mt. Lofty (Hope Valley) in May, one specimen In^SoUth 
Australian Museum. Western Australia: Qualrading (L. J. Newman), a more 
sombre example with antemedian line of forewings obsolete and postmedian line 
only just traceable, in my own collection. 

Genus 19. Enchochana, n. gen. 

« 7 xo<cpaj»oj, spear-headed. 

Face with a long, porrect, laterally compressed, very sharp, anterior, corneous 
spike. Palpi rather short, porrect; second joint shortly hairy; terminal joint 
minute. Antennae unipectinate in both sexes. Thorax moderate; beneath hairy. 
Femora smooth. Posterior tibiae with two pairs of spurs. Tarsi not splnulose. 
Forewlngs with 11 anastomosing with 12 and 10 , areole long and narrow. Hlnd¬ 
wings with 3 and 4 widely separate, 5 from well above middle of cell (three-fifths 
or two-thirds), 6 and 7 stalked, 12 very closely applied to cell from one-fourth to 
three-fourths. 

Allied to Dinophalm, Although 12 of hlndwings does not actually anastomose 
with the cell, it comes very close to doing so. 

148. Ekohoobana i.actwta, n. sp, 

XaKt^ro^ tom. 

9 . 30-32 mm. Head grey, with small white tufts at bases of antennae. Palpi 
grey mixed with whitish. Antennae grey; pectinations In 9 li- Thorax, abdomen, 
and legs grey. Forewings elongate-triangular, oosta gently and uniformly arched, 
apex acute, termen strongly oblique, sinuate, slightly crenulate; grey with 
slight fuscous irroration: very slender, oblique, darker lines faintly indicated; 
first from one-fourth dorsum towards one-third costa; second from mid-dorsum 
to midcosta: third from three-fourths dorsum to costa befbre apex, slightly 
dentate; clHa grey obscurely barred with whitish. Hlndwings triangular, termen 
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not rounded, prominent and sharply toothed at apex, with a still lonRer astute 
median tooth on vein 4; colour, lines, and cilia as forewings, but without first line, 
and with median line obscurely double. Tinder side with fuscous discal dot and 
large circular subterminal spot on both wings, spot on hinclwings (?onnocted by a 
subterminal line to dorsum. 

The wing-shape, especially of hindwings, is very peculiar. 

Western Australia: Cunderdin; three specimens received from Mr. R. Illldge. 


Genus 20. Hycoohacua. 

Gn., Jjep., ix, p. 189; Meyr., Pkoc, Linn. Soc. N.S.W,, 1889, 1210; Prout, Oen, 
huecl.t Oenochrom., p. 49. 

Face not prominent, but with projecting hairs. Palpi moderately long, porrect 
or slightly ascending; second joint densely hairy; terminal joint moderate, 
cylindrical, obtuse. Tongue strongly developed. Antennae of d unipectinate, 
towards apex simple, pectinations moderate or long. Thorax stout; posteriorly 
more or less crested; beneath densely hairy. Femora hairy. Posterior tibiae with 
two pairs of spurs. Tarsi spinuloae. Forewings with 11 anastomosing with 12, 
10 and 9 loughs talked, 9 anastomosing with 8 to form a long narrow areole, 
7 from end or near end of areole. Hind wings with 6 from above middle of cell, 
6 and 7 separate, connate, or stalked, 12 closely appressed to middle of cell. 

Type, H, pMegetonaria Gn, 


3. Forewings with white line fr<»m eosta near aiK‘,\ In rlorsuni, iwicci strongly incurved 

. c/dodf!s, 149 

Forewtngs without .such line . 2 

2. Forewtngs with strong ainiuiU' dark-fuseous line from two-thirds costa to three- 

Hfths dorsum . arislawha. IBO 

Forewlngs without such line . phlcfjvtomtHa. 151 


149. Hycouhapha FrtoDEs, n, sp. 

soft, gentle. 

(j*. 28 mm. Head grey. Palpi l.i; grey. Antennae grey; pectinations in 
d 8, ochreous-tinged. Thorax with a bifid posterior crest; pectus reddish-tlnged. 
Abdomen grey, apices of segments paler: tuft and under side whitish. Legs grey; 
anterior and middle tibiae Irrorated with crimson; posterior pair grey whltiah. 
Forewings short, triangular, costa blsinuute, apex acutely pointed, ter men slightly 
rounded, very strongly crenulate or lobulate, scarcely obliaue; whitish-grey, 
becoming darker towards costa, with some fuscous strigulae most pronounced on 
costa: a suffused grey-whltlsh spot on base of dorsum, followed by a small 
fuscous-brown spot In ^isc; a suffused grey-whltlsh line from beneath one-fourth 
costa to one-third dorsum, edged posteriorly by fuscous-brown spots above and 
below middle; a slender white line from costa before apex. Inwardly obliaue to 
three-fourths dorsum, with strong inwardly-curved projections above and below 
middle, edged posteriorly by a dark fuscous-brown lino, which is strongly thickened 
to fill in these projections: cilia fuscous, between projecting crenulate lobules 
white. Htndwlags with termen slightly rounded, crenulated as forewlngs: fuscous; 
a fine white transverse line edged anteriorly with blackish from two-thirds dorsum 
to two-thirds costa, toothed posteriorly In middle and at extremities; cilia as fore- 
wings but apices wholly white, on dorsum white. Under side of fore wings as 
upper side but more whitish, and without basal markings and first line; of hind- 
wings wfaitleh with a blsinuate, reddish-fuscous, transverse, median line not 
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reaching dorsum, and a broad, pale^reddish, Bubtermlual hand, containing a large 
oval spot of dark-red mixed with dark-fuscous. 

Type in Coll. Goldfinch. The lobulatc termen of both wings is characteristic 
of the genus. 

Western Australia: Kojareena (Waterhouse). 

160. HyPOORAPHA ARISTAfUHA. 

Prout, 0e«. Insect.t Oenochrom., p. 60. 

(J, 48-52 mm. Head and thorax fuscous mixed with whitish; face not 

prominent but covered with rough hairs. Palpi 11: second joint with loose 
spreading hairs beneath; fuscous mixed with whitish. Antennae fuscous; uni- 
pectinate in both sexes with apical fourth simple, pectinations in cf 6, in 2 li. 
Abdomen grey, towards apex mixed with dark-fuscous; terminal fringe of third 
segment and sometimes middle of tuft white; under side with some brownish or 
purple-reddish Irroration. Legs fuscous mixed with whitish. Fore wings elongate- 
triangular, costa straight to near apex, apex pointed, termen rounded, oblique, 
deeply dentate or lobulate; fuscous; costal edge and a terminal suffusion beneath 
apex sometimes whitish; costa finely strigulated with blackish; markings blackish; 
a costal spot at one-third, with a spot in disc beneath it, and a third above one- 
third dorsum represent antemedlan line; a slight, oblique, median, subcostal, discal 
mark; a spot on two-thirds costa giving rise to a rather broad, oblique, sinuate 
line to three-fifths dorsum, not denticulate; this is followed by a more slander 
bisinuate postmedian line, and this again by a similar but less distinct sub¬ 
terminal line: veins between last three lines dark-fuscous; a fine interrupted 
terminal line; cilia fuscous, between dentations whitish, Hlndwings with termen 
rounded, dentate; fuscous, with fine indistinct darker median and postmedian 
lines; cilia fuscous, on apex and between apical dentations whitish. Under side of 
forewlngs without antemedlan line; similar to upper side, but with more white 
suffusion; of hlndwings grey, more whitish in median area, profusely strigulated 
with blackish; waved blackish antemedlan and postmedian lines; a whitish dentate 
subterminal line interrupted sometimes by a median blackish blotch. 

My material for this description consists of a fine pair, Including the tj'pe, 
loaned by the National Museum, Melbourne, and a 2 loaned by the South Australian 
Museum. 

Victoria: Beaconsfield. South Australia; Mt. Iwofty. 

161. HvmmAPHA PHi-RorroKARiA, 

Gn., Lcp., ix. p, 190, PI. 19, f. 2. 

I 

fj, 2- 88-42 mm. Head and thorax grey; face not prominent; but with some 
projecting hairs on lower edge. Palpi IS; second Joint shortly rough-haired 
beneath; grey. Antennae fuscous; in 2 eimple, in c? unipectlnate, apical fourth 
simple, pectinations 5. Abdomen grey Irrorated with fuscous, or fuscous, bases 
of second and third segments whitish. Legs fuscous mixed with whitish. Fore¬ 
wlngs triangular, costa straight or slightly sinuate, apex acute, termen rounded, 
slightly oblique, deeply dentate or lobulate; fuscous-grey; markings dark-fuscous; 
a spot on one-fourth costa with faint indications of an antemedlan line; a median, 
subcostal, discal spot; very fine dentate postmedian and subterminal lines; an 
interrupted terminal line; a slight reddish Irroration on dentations; cilia fuscous, 
between dentations white. Hlndwings with termen rounded, dentate; colour and 
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cilia as forewii^gs; fine, faintly darker, antemedian and post median lines. Under 
side of forewings without antemedian line; as forewlngs but dentate lines more 
distinct; some white suffusion at apex and beneath middle of termen; of hind- 
wings grey, with a moderate, curved, dark-edged fascia from costa before to 
dorsum beyond middle, and a whitish subterminal line preceded by a dark-fuscous 
suffusion. 

This description is based on two examples. Guende’s type was from Tasmania 
and appears to have had the markings more distinctly developed. The best proof 
of the distinctness of this sx>ecies from the preceding lies In the different antennal 
structure. 

New South Wales: Newcastle, Sydney, Katoomba. Tasmania. 

Genua 21. Sakcinodes, 

Gn., hep.i ix, p. 188; Prout, Qen, Jmect., Oenochrom., p. 56, 

Pace with anterior cone of scales. Palpi moderately long, obllQuely ascending; 
second joint thickened with loosely appressed hairs; terminal joint short, stout, 
obtuse, porrect. Antennae of (j’ unlpectinate, towards apex simple. Thorax and 
abdomen stout; the former densely hairy beneath, Femora hairy. Tarsi strongly 
splnulose. Pore wings with 5 from near upper angle of cell, 9 and 10 long-stalked, 
9 anastomosing with 8, but extreme base of 9 not alway.s developed (see remarks 
under Monmtenia)^ 11 free, Hlndwlngs with 5 closely approximated, connate, or 
short-stalked with 6 from upper angle of cell, 7 from shortly above angle, 12 
closely approximated to cell to beyond middle, thence diverging. 

A development of Oenochroim, but sharply differentiated by the close 
approximation of 6 at origin to 6, especially in the hlndwlngs. An Indo-Malayan 
genus of about ten species. Type, if?, curvearia Gn. from India. It may be 
Inferred that the two genera had a common ancestor In Southern Asia before 
the separation of the Australian continent, where it gave rise to Monoctenia, 
Oenochroma, etc. In Asia the more generalized forms died out. leaving only the 
more specialized Sarcinodes, which has Invaded Australia from New Guinea In 
recent geological time. 


152. Sarcinodks hoi4!I. 

Pagenst, Jahrh. na^sau. Ver. Naiurk,, xll, 1888, 167; ^iarcinodes subfulvida 
Warr., Novit. ZooL, 1896, 280; Barcinodes compacta Warr., Novit. Zoot, 1896, 365. 

60 mm. Head, thorax, and abdomen pale-pinkish. Palpi 2^; pale pinkish 
with some grey Irroration. Antennae pinkish, towards base mixed with dark- 
fuscous. liegs pinkish-grey; anterior pair grey. Porewinga rather broadly 
triangular, costa nearly straight but slightly sinuate, apex pointed, slightly 
produced, termen moderately rounded; pale-pink; an interrupted brownish line 
from one-flfth costa to one-sixth dorsum, outwardly curved, dentate: a similar 
line from midcosta obliquely outwards, soon bent Inwards and continued to one- 
third dorsum; a straight line of whitish dots on veins from costa just before apex 
to two-tblrda dorsum; disc between lines suffused with brownish-ochreous, a 
similar broad suffusion on termen, the two confluent above middle; cilia reddish- 
brown. Hlndwlngs with termen rounded: colour and markings os forewings, but 
without first line; a subterminal series of white dots. Under side paler; post- 
median lines of fuscous dots on both wings: succeeded by more or less brown 
suffusion, especially on hlndwlngs. 
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I am indebted to Mr. L. B. Prout for identifying thi« species and giving me 
the references. 

North Queensland: Kiiranda, near Cairns, in November and April; two 
specimens received from Mr, F, P. Dodd. Also from New Guinea and Amboyna, 

Genus 22, MAcu<w TK^^A, n. gen. 

MaKpofcTfwos, long'Combed. 

Face smooth, rounded, slightly projecting, Palpi moderate, porrect; second 
joint thickened with short, loosely appressed hairs: terminal joint rather long, 
cylindrical, obtuse. Antennae long (threa-fourths of forewings); in <j' unipec- 
tinate, towards apex simple, pectinations long. Thorax stout, under side densely 
hairy. Femora hairy. Posterior tibiae with two pairs of spurs. Tarsi spinuloae. 
Forewings with 11 free, 10 and 9 long*stalked from cell. 9 anastomosing with 8 
soon after origin, forming a long narrow areole. Hindwings with 8 and 4 connate, 
5 from only slightly above middle of cell, 6 and 7 connate, 12 anastomosing with 
cell from one-third to two-thirds, gradually diverging. 

Similar in neuratfon to LUsomina, but vein 11 of forewings is free. I do not 
think it is nearly related to that genus, but to Monorfenia, the anastomosis of 12 
of hindwings with cell being Independently developed as in Gcrw^ia, The 
unusually long antennae are a peculiar character. 

153. Ma<^U(K'tknia kcaknkta, n, sp. 
praiseworthy. 

(f. 57 mm. Head and thorax whitleh-ochreous. Palpi Hi whltleh-ochreous. 
Antennae pale-ochreous; pectinations in 8, apical fourth simple. Abdomen 
ochreous-whitlsh, on dorsum plnklsh-tlnged. I.#eKs ochreoiiB-whitish: anterior pair 
plnkish-tinged. Forewings elongate-triangular, costa straight, apex pointed, termen 
slightly sinuate, oblique; whitish-ochreous somewhat brownlsh-tinged; a very 
slightly curved ochreous line, pale edged anteriorly, from three-fourths dorsum 
towards, but not reaching, apex: a few sparse fuscous strigulue mostly in terminal 
area: cilia ochreous. Hindwings with apex rounded, termen straight: pink, except 
tornal area which is coloured as forewings; cilia ochreous. 

Type in Coil. Lyell. 

Western Australia: Busselton in April; one specimen received from Mr. 
J, K. Ewers. 


Genus 23. Monocjtenia. 

On., Lefh^ lx, p. 183; Prout, Qen, imect., Oenochrom., p. 39. 

Face smooth or slightly rough-scaled, flat, or with slight rounded prominence. 
Tongue well developed. Palpi short, porrect; second joint thickened with lopsely 
appressed hairs; terminal joint short, stout, obtuse. Antennae of unlpectinate, 
towards apex simple, pectinations long. Thorax densely hairy beneath. Femora 
hairy. Tarsi strongly spinulose. Forewings with 11 arising separately and free, 
10 and 9 long stalked from cell, 9 anastomosing with 8 to form a long narrow 
areole, but sometimes the connection formed by the origin of 9 from 10 falls to 
develop, in this case the areole is lost by separation, and 9 appears to be stalked 
with 7, 8. Hindwings with 6 strongly approximated to 6 at origin (about three 
times as far from 4 as from 6), 6 and 7 separate but approximated at origin, 12 
approximated to middle part of cell, diverging at about two-thirds. 

Type, Af. fulemaria Gn. , 
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A small genus readily distinguished from Oenovhroma by the origin of 5 of 
taindwings, an important character. The species are nearly allied, the last three 
being extremely similar. 


1. Himlwlngs with Imsal half white . jxijtlcantcaftt. Ui4 

HindwingR not whit<* towards bane . 2 

2. ForowhigH narrow, breadth much loss thati half longtli . Z 

Forewlrigs broad, breadth about half length . falernaria, 157 

a. M’lngs with (ermen dentate . eimennfhariu. 165 

Wings with termen not dentate . c-a'imia. 156 


154. Monoctema i'ohtcarneata. 

Oenochronia postcarneata Prout, Gen. Inneet., Oenochrom., p. 42, 

$. 29 mm. Head and thorax whitish-ochreous. Palpi 2; whitish irrorated 
with pinkish. Antennae grey-whitish. Abdomen ochreoua-whitish, under surface 
sparsely Irrorated with fuscous. Legs ochreous-whitlsh; anterior pair pinklsh- 
tinged. Forewlngs triangular, costa sinuate, apex acute, termen bowed, slightly 
oblique; whltlsh-ochreous faintly plnkiah-tinged; a transverse row of slightly 
darker dots at three-fourths; cilia concolorous. Hlndwings with termen gently 
rounded; whitish; a short transverse fuscous line lu middle of disc at three-flftUs; 
beyond this a broad terminal pinkish suffusion containing a transversely oval 
fuscous blotch in middle; cilia whitish with four or five fuscous bars opposite 
veins. Under side of forewings ochreoua-wliitlsh with a fow fuscous scales and a 
pinkish suffusion before mid-terraen; of hlndwings like upper side, but with a 
few fuscous scales, and terminal pinkish suffusion restricted to neighbourhood of 
fuscous blotch. 

Western Australia: Perth. Described from the type In the British Museum. 

155. MoNOlTKNiA MMKHIATirARlA. 

Feld., Heine 1876, PI. 124, t 18. 19. 

$. 62-66 mm. Head grey or ochreous-grey: face purpJe-fuscoua or reddish- 
fuscous, Palpi li, subascending: pale-ochreous densely irrorated with fuscous, 
reddish on external surface. Antennae pale-reddish or pale-ochreous; pectinations 
in c? 8, pale-ochreous. Thorax grey; pectus purple-reddish. Abdomen grey or 
ochreous-grey; tuft purple-reddish. Legs pale ochreous mixed with purple-reddish. 
Forewlngs elongate-triangular, rather narrow, costa straight or slightly sinuate, 
apex acute, termen much longer than dorsum, strongly bowed beneath apex, 
dentate; grey-whitish or pale-reddish suffused with purple-grey; a pale-reddish 
sometimes dentate line from beneath costa before apex to dorsum at three-fifths 
or two-thirds, parallel to termen, sometimes preceded by a blackish shade, broad 
towards dorsum, becoming narrower towards costa, and followed by some fuscous 
irronition: cilia reddish, apices between dentations ochreous, darker on dentations. 
Hlndwings with apex rounded, termen nearly straight, dentate; pale purple- 
reddish; sometimes a large fuscous suffusion towards tornus; a pale subterminal 
line becoming indistinct towards costa; cilia as forewlngs. 

Victoria: Melbourne, Mount Korong, There are very few known examples of 
this species. 


p. 7. 


156. Monoctknia kximia. 

Low., Trans. Mop. Soc. H, Aust.^ 1892, 7 .—Monoetenia callailelpha Low,, iftir/.. 
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c?- 65 mm. Head, thorax, abdomen, and lege pale-rosy. Palpi ll: pale-rosy. 
Antennae pale-ochreous: pectinations In c? 12. apical third simple. Forewlngs 
narrowly triangular, costa straight, apex obtusely pointed, termen bowed above 
middle, strongly obllQue; pale-rosy without markings; cilia roay-ochreous. Hind- 
wings with termen rounded; colour and cilia as torewings, 

A good and distinct species, much more narrowly winged than falernaria. 
My description is from an example which had been compared with the type of 
caUadelpha by Mr, N. B. Tlndale, who informs me that eorintia is the same species. 
It appears to be a variety differing only in the presence of a pale costal streak. 

South Australia : Adelaide, Port Lincoln, 

157. Moroctknta k,\x.krnaria. 

Gn., Lep,, lx, p. 184; Meyr„ Paot:. Linn. Soo. N.S.W,, 1889, 1208; Monoctenia 
fraternuria Gn., Lep,, p. 184, PI. 7, f. 3. 

<J. 70 mm. 76-82 mm. Head pale-roay; face dark-crimson. Palpi 1; crimson. 
Antennae pale-ochreous; pectinations in c? 12, Thorax, abdomen and legs pale- 
roay, sometimes ochreous-tinged. Forewlngs broadly triangular, costa nearly 
straight, apex acute, slightly produced, termen sinuate beneath apex, strongly 
bowed above middle, oblique, slightly irregular; pale-rosy, sometimes ochreous- 
tinged; a slightly darker triangular area, sometimes outlined with fuscous, 
extending on costa from middle to four-fifths, and extending to beneath middle of 
disc, sometimes connected by one or more fuscous spots to dorsum beyond middle; 
cilia concoloroua or fuscous. Hindwlnga with termen slightly rounded; colour 
and cilia as forewings; a suffused, pale-fuscous, median, transverse line. 

New South Wales: Bathurst. Victoria: Melbourne, Gisborne, Lome, 
Tasmania; Hobart. South Australia: Adelaide, Fort Lincoln. Western Australia: 
Denmark. 

Genus 24. Phao.aiua. 

Gn., Lep., ix, p. 186; Meyr., Linn, Soo. N.S.W., 1889, 1208; Prout, Qen. 

hiseci,, Oenochrom., p. 43. 

Face with slight rounded prominence, slightly rough-haired. Tongue strongly 
developed. Palpi mo<1erate, porrect; second Joint thickened with loosely appressed 
scales above and beneath; terminal Joint moderate, cylindrical, obtuse. Antennae 
rather long (more than half), bipectinate to apex In both sexes, pectinations in ^ 
moderately long. In ? short. Thorax stout; densely hairy beneath. Femora hairy. 
Tarsi strongly spinulose. Forewings with 11 free, 9 and 10 long-stalked from cell, 
9 anastomosing with 8 to form a long narrow areole, but sometimes the connecting 
portion of 9 between 10 and 8 fails to develop. Hindwlnga with 8 and 4 widely 
separate, 3 arising from midway between 2 and 4, 5 from middle of cell, 6 and 7 
separate but approximated at origin, 12 approximated to cell from one-fourth to 
three-fourths. 

Allied to Momcieivia, differing In the longer antennae, bipectlnated In both 
sexes. Monotypical. 

168. PKALLARIA OPH1X7SARXA. 

Gn., Lep„ ix, 1868, 186; Meyr., Phikt. Ltwn. Soo. N.S.W., 1889, 1203.—OenooArown 
Quatemaria H-Seh., Au$set\ BvhmeU, I, 1868, p. 84, PI. 96, f. 641.— Smerinthun'i 
wayii Tepp„ Tram, Ray, Soc, ft, 1882, 29. 

New South Wales: Sydney, Bathurst. Victoria: Geelong, Beoconsfleld, 
Narracan, WarraguL South Australia: Mt Lofty, 



A REVISION OF THE AUSTRALIAN TELEASINAE 
[HYMBNOPTBRA: PROCTOTHYPOIDEA]. 

By Ai.Aisr P, Oodd. 

(1 ic^ad 2 (i ih March, 1020.1 

The subfamily Teleaslnae of the family Scellonldae ia rich in aperies, poor 
in genera; Kieffer (Das Tierrelch, 1926) listed 230 species under 9 genera. The 
group la a compact one, and the numerous apecdes are very similar in general 
outline. Little is known of their host associations; one North American species 
has been reared from the eggs of a CJarabid beetle, and the group may be 
restricted to parasitism of Coleopterous eggs. 

In my experience, the Australian species are found usually In damp situations, 
either among the low shrubs and undergrowth of the coastal heavily-timbered 
country, or among grass growing near streams or swamps. They are particularly 
abundant during the wet season summer months in the mountain scrubs of 
Southern Queensland, where they can be collected in numbers running over the 
surface of leaves within a few feet of the ground; on the other hand they are 
not plentiful in the humid tropical jungles of North Queensland. Their actions 
are rather slow in comparison with the rapid jerky movements and quick short 
flight of the majority of the Scelionldae. 

The chief characters of the subfamily are as follows; Head transverse, the 
vertex thin; ocelli situated close together, the lateral pair far removed from the 
eye margins; frons not depressed or excavated above the antennal insertion. 
Antennae inserted on a small prominence near the mouth; 12-jolnted in both 
sexes; In the female with a compact 6-jointed club, the third and fourth funicle 
joints usually short; In the male, filiform, the flagellar joints usually long. Thorax 
stout; pronotum hardly visible from above; scutum with the parapsldal furrows 
either delicate or absent, deep and abbreviated in one genus; scutellum semi¬ 
circular, in one genus armed with a spine on either side; metanolum usually 
armed with from one to three teeth or spines; propodeum rather short, frequently 
armed with a tooth at the posterior angles, and sometimes with a small tooth 
at the anterior angles. Porewings often abbreviated; marginal vein very long, 
much longer than the stlgmal vein, rarely as long as the submarginal, the stigmal 
vein usually short, the postmargfnal absent. Abdomen rather short, rarely more 
than twice as long as its greatest width; broadly oval; narrowed at the base; 
lateral margins carinated on the ventral aide; segment 1 sub-petiolate, sometimes 
with a basal prominence in the female; segment 3 the longest, except in Orjfon 
Haliday; 4^6 short. 


The Genera of the Teleaeinae, 

Kieffer recognised nine genera in his 1926 monograph, but he omitted 
Oryonoidee Dodd (1919). Teleaa Latreille, which occurs in Europe, Asia, and 
n 
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Nortb America, is replaced in Australia by the allied Grponetia Dodd. Grpon 
Haliday, with three European species, is known to me from description only, 
and its position in the Teleasinae appears doubtful. 

Two characters regarded by Kieffer as of sufficient importance for the separa* 
tion of genera, namely, the presence or absence of parapsldal furrows, and the 
presence* of a basal abdominal prominence in the female, I am unable to accept. 
For example, Hoplogryon Ashmead is distinguished from Trimornn Forster merely 
by the parapsidal furrow character; in the Australian species, the furrows, when 
present, are usually delicate, and In several species are present in the male and 
not discernible In the female. Hence I must regard Boplogryon as a synonym of 
Trintiorus. On the other hand, in the Australian species of Xmortierun Walker, 
the furrows, although abbreviated, are deep and profound, The abdominal 
prominence may or may not be present in a closely-related group of Australian 
species. Kieffer has used this character to separate Propentacantha Kieffer 
(= Pentacanthu Ashmead) from Hoplogryon^ whereas Ashmead (18&3) gives as an 
additional character “postscutellum with three spines.” Most of the species placed 
by Kieffer in the former genus will no doubt fall more naturally into Trimorm. 
Propentacantha should fall as a synonym of TrUsacaniha Ashmead. and it is 
significant that, In writing of the latter, Ashmead (1893) states “It may be the 
opposite sex of Pentacantha but the mesonotum has two distinct furrows.” 

I recognize eight genera in the subfamily, which can be separated by means ot 
the following key: 

1. Second abdominal eegment longer than the third . Or yon Hallday. 

Second abdominal segment shorter than the third . 2. 

2, Scutellum armed with a spine on either side. Qryonoidea Dodd. 

Souteilura unarmed . 8. 

5. Degs stout, the femora thickened ..... 4. 

Lidgs slender, the femora not thickened. B 

4. Metanotum with one tooth or spine . T^leas LatreiUe. 

Metanotum bldentate . Gryonelta Dodd. 

6. Male antennae with whorls of Jong halre; parapsldal furrows deep and abbreviated 

. Xnnomenta Walker. 

Male antennae merely pubescent; parapsldal furrows absent or delicate . 6. 

6. Metanotum unarmed . Paragryon Kieffer. 

Metanotum with one tooth or spine . Trimortia Forster. 

Metanotum with three teeth or spines . Triaaaoantha Ashmead. 


There is yet the possibility of the grouping together of the last three genera 
in the above key under one head. In Triffiorua, the metanotal tooth is very 
variable in size, and may be minute; in Paragryon graciUpennis Dodd, the 
metanotum is fiat and quite unarmed, without even a median carlna. The species 
herein described as Triasacantha aaperatg might well be placed In Trimorua, yet 
is undoubtedly closely related to Triasacantha trifurcata and T. aimulata. The 
three genera, Oryow, Qryonoidea, and Teteoa^ have not been recognized In this 
country, while Gryonatta appears purely Australian. 

TRXHOBtJs Forster. 

Bym. Studu 2, 1866, 101, 104.— Moptogryon Ashmead, Bull. V.B. National 
Mnaeum, 45, 1S93, 200. 

In this genus I have included species with or without parapsldal furrows, and 
with or without a prominence on the basal abdominal segment of the female. 
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Trimoma !b the dominant genus of the subfamily, and, as In other parts of the 
world, the species are numerous In Australia, forty-three being recognized In this 
revision. 

The sexes may differ markedly in colour and In sculpture; Indeed, species 
whose females are readily separated can be distinguished with great difficulty In 
the male sex. Again, in certain forms the parapsidal furrows are evident in the 
male, but cannot be discerned In the female. 

Generally, wing and antennal characters are very similar throughout the 
range of species. The type of sculpture, however, shows great diversity and 
appears to be constant In any species. Other distinguishing points may be found 
in the size and shape of the tooth or spine of the metanotum, and the shape of 
the posterior margin of the propodeum. 

Trimorus n4)rfolcensis Dodd (Trans. Rop. Soc. (S. Aust., 48, 1924, 176), a 
wingless form from Norfolk Island, should be transferred to the genus Opistha- 
cantha Ashmead of the Scelloninae; the normally long vertex of the head, and 
the situation of the lateral ocelli close to the eye margins, show that it cannot 
be included in the Teleaslnae. 


Key to the Australian tfperies of Trlmorus Forstei'. 

1. FemnJeB ... ,, , 2 

Males . 39 

2. Wings abbreviated or rudimentary . 3 

Wlng» fully developed . 7 

3. Segment 3 of abdomen finely densely Btrlate . 

Segment 3 of abdomen reticulate . 

Segment 3 of abdomen without dlatinct sculpture.*. 4 

4. Upper frons smooth ....... .. . 5 

Upper frona denaely finely sculptured . $ 

5. Segment 3 of abdomen densely pubescent ... parvulinus 

Segment 3 of abdomen not pubencent . tantiUus 

9. Porewings not extending beyond posterior margin of thorax: sciilpture of scutum 

very fine . lativcntris 

PorewlngB reaching posterior margin of second abdominal segment; sculpture of 
scutum definitely punctate . parvip<rnrti» 

7. I.iarge species with the apical antennal joints contrasting pale yellow . 8 

Small to medium-sissed species, the apical antennal Joints not contrasting pale 

yellow .'. 10 

8. Scutellum with a short tooth posteriorly; segment 3 of abdomen coarsely striate 

. ritreficiavus 

Scutellum without a tooth : segment 3 of abdomen punctate or rugose . » 

9. Propodeum without definite teeth or spines; segment 3 of abdomen with a strong 

wavy rugose sculpture . triooloricom^ 

Propodeum with strong teeth latero-postertorly; segment 3 of abdomen strongly 
oonfiuently punctate . palUdiolavus 

10. Scutum smooth; parapsidal furrows forming broad sulc! posteriorly . , niteacens 

Scutum sculptured; parapsidal furrows absent or delicate . 13 

11. Forewings narrow, the marginal cilia long; a small black species wlih dark legs 

. mymaripennis 

Forewings broad or moderately broad, the marginal cilia not particularly long .. 12 

12. Segment 3 of abdomen smooth, at the most striate at base; upper frons not striate, 

except in niyrinatum and atriatiacutum . 13 

Segment 3 wholly or in part punctate or rugoae. or wholly striate; upper fron» 
striate, except in fuacicoxa . 25 

IS. Fron* wholly striate . 14 

Upper frona without striae . IB 

14. Basal segment of abdomen with a distinct prominence; metanotal tooth replaced by 
a thin lamella .. nigrinotum 
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19. 

20 . 
21 . 

22 . 

29 . 


Bnml SBfFttwnt ot Abdomeo ivitboul a promloowce; nietanoLum with a minute tooth 

... atriatinGutum 

15. Soutum Hhowijnjg' a marked oontraat l/i xeulpture hetwoeri the impressed reticulation 

and the posterior slron#; striae; a black species with dark leffs and antennae 

....... Qt0Trimu}$ 

Scutum uniformly sculptured, or at least not showing a marked contrast between 
two types of sculpture.. 16 

16. Hasal scfirment of abdomen with a raised prominenc.e . amlraticus 

li&ml segfment of abdomen without a prominence .. 17 

17. Kunicle joints yoMcw, 1 and 2 eloiiKatc. 2 lonirer than 1 . IS 

Funtcle Joints dark, 1 and 2 rarely olonj^ate, 2 never lonKcr. than .1 . 19 

IS, Posterior margin of propodeum unif«.)rniJy gently concave, without lateral teeth; 

I'liniclc joints .1 and i longer than wide .. rrtr*trorrt<#r 

Posterior margin of propodeum gently crmcavc medially, str.sighL lalcraily, armed 

with strong lateral teeth; funicle joints 2 and 4 wider (Imn long . 

. bico/orlrornf« 

Scutum with some fine striae x»o»teriorly . utHpeit 

Scutum without striae, posteriorly . 20 

Souipturc of scutum of fine impressed rctjciilatfon : spine of nuManotunn short . . 21 

S<rulT>ture of scutum densely punctate ; spine of inetanoLuin usually long . 22 

Scutum imifonply reti<?ulau% the parHpsidal furrows not evident . aordUluB 

Ketlculfition of scutum falling laterally and posteriorly ; parupsidal furrows evident 

. cisaimilis 

Spine of metanotum abort; upper frnns reticulate . pulchrlihorax 

Spine of mctanotiim long and acute; upper frons sniooih or llnel.v puiutato .... 2:i 
Upper frons with dense fine inintdurcs and pubescence; posterior margin of pro¬ 
podeum straight. pnnotatpiit 

Upper frons smooth, with scatiered pln-iHinciures and pubescence: posterior margin\ 
of iiropodcum a<»mewhai concave . 24 

24, Abdomen slender, the ba.'sal segment not much shorter than its posterior width 

♦ 

. cowcolorirornw 

Abdomen short and broad, the basal segment much shorter than its posterior width 

. bi'eviventriti 

Segment 2 of abdomen uniformly siriale. without other sculpture. 

Segment 3 densely punctate or reticulate, if partially striate, other sculpture or 

punctures are present either medially or laterally . 26 

I’osterior angles of propodeum armed with an outWHn11y-<;urvod (of)th, In front of 
w^hich la a smaller tooth; aegment 3 of abdomen longltudlnulls* rugoae-strlate 

... novispinus 

TVmterJor angles of propodeum acute or armed with a straight tooth, the smaller 

tooth absent . 27 

Scutum with strong longitudinal striae or rugae posteriorly; segment 3 of abdomen 

strongly longitudinally punctate and striate . ruffulomis 

fhinctation of scutum reticulate or with a, longitudinal tenderuT, hut there are no 
definite posterior rugae or stria© . 28 

28. Segment 3 of abdomen with large scattered punctures, shortly fovea Ie*wirlate at 

base: head abruptly smooth behind the line of the ocelli . piJosfcorni« 

Hogment 3 of abdomen not sttulptured as above ; head rarely smooth l>ehind the 
line of the ocelli . 29 

29. Segment 8 of abdomen striate medially, densely punctate laterally. fuscioowa 

Segment 3 finely striate and punctate . 4elicatu» 

Segment 3 densely punctate or reticulate, the striae never present medially . . 80 

30. Segment 3 with impressed reticulation . impresstis 

Segment 3 with dense punctures or raised reticulation . 81 

31. Segment 3 strongly punctate. 32 

Segment 3 ftnely punctate for the greater part. 35 

32. Metanotal spine narrowly acute, situated high above base of abdomen: posterior 

margin of propodeum straight laterally with strong outwardly-projecting lateral 

teeth . ucpfintHhus 

Metanotal spine broad and blunt, not situated high above base of abdomen: posterior 
margin of propodeum regularly concave, the lateral angles acute and hardly 
projecting outwardly . ^8 


in. M. 


! 6 . 


27. 
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38. ^Seg'inent 2 of abdomen atronKly punctate between the etrlae medially; segment S 

smooth medially on posterior third . rns/nuelthoroa? 

Segment 2 without punctures between the striae medially; segment 8 punctate 
except narrowly along posterior margin .. 34 

34. Posterior margin of propodeiim lightly concave; base of abdomen without a raised 

prominence . crrtssispinMS 

Posterior margin of propodeum deeply concave to receive base of abdomen which 
bears a raised prominence . t<nllrfwrp#iiws 

35. Segment 3 regularly punctate, without lateral striae, the lateral margins broadly 

smooth . 36 

Segment 3 striate laterally . 37 

36. Size larger; posterior margin of x>ropodouin not regularly con(^av*s the posterior 

angles projecting outwardly . tenitipnncUiiua 

Size smaller; posterior margin of propodeum regularly concnve, the posl.ei’ior angles 
not projecting outwardly . ru/itfioraj^ 

37. Segment l of abdomen without a raised prominence; funicle 1 no longer than the 

pt'dicel . crMwfensits 

Segment 1 with a raised prominence; funicle I longer than the pedicel . 38 

38. Segment I of abdomen twice as wide posteriorly us hiisally; funicle Joints dark 

. latispiuua 

Segment 1 one-half wider posteriorly than basalty : funicle Joints yellow . 

. nipj-iventria 

39. Segment 3 of abdomen densely punctate or strongly Kculpturod ; frons striate . . 40 
Segment 3 sm<»<Jth, at the most very shortly striate at hata^ or with a few punctures; 


frons usually not striate . 4 9 

40. Size very large; segment 3 of abdomen oiiarsely sculptured . 41 

Size medium to rather amaVl; segment 3 finely striate or punctate . 42 

41. Segment 8 with a wavy rugose sculpture . ? patUdirlavua 

Segment 3 regularly striate an<! punctate . ? iricoloHcorn'is 

42. Scutum with definite striae or rugae posteriorly . r‘7tp«ioji«A 

Scutum without definite striae or rugae . 43 

43. Segment 3 with fine InipreHStnl striae; vertex smooth behind the eyes .... dc/iaatw 

Segment 3 finely punctate . 44 

44. I*osterIor margin of propodeum concave medially, almost .straight luleraily .... 45 

Posterior margin of propodeum uniformly concave . 46 

45. Metanotal tooth short; propodeum not conspicuously puhescent : temples and checks 

smooth or nearly so . tmnipuuottiiua 

Metanotal tooth rather long; propodeum conspicuously pubescent; temples and 
tiheeks strongly Striate . r/rutispinua 

46. Vertex smortth behind the eyes . ro7trfetis«» 

Vertex striate behind the eyes . 47 


47, Punctate area of segment 3 of abdomen shorter medially than talerally . 

. , . , . fuiatriHf^if horax 

Ihinctate area of segment 3 not sluirter medially thaxi laterally . 4K 

4S. Funicle Joints gradually decreasing in length. vilpriocntHs 

Funicle Joints subcciual ... 

49, Panicle Joiats with long pubescence; sogmenl 3 of alulumen with definite scattered 
punctures laterally; frons striate; scutum and mjutellum very coarsely 

reticulate-punctate . piloaicornia 

Funicle Joints shortly puUe.st^ent; segment 3 without definite punctures laterally: 

sculpture of fKmtum ami scUlaltum not cxMirse . 50 

60. Forewings narrow, the longest marginal cilia equal to the graate^it width of the 

wing . mpmttHf>enn4» 

Porewings broad or moderately broad, the longest marginal cilia much shorter 
than the wing width . 61 


61. Scutum striate posteriorly: frons not striate . ausfraHs 

Scutum without striae... 62 

62. Funicle 1 of antennae somewhat shorter than 3 .. . 63 

Funicle 1 somewhat longer than 3; frons not striate .... assimilis 

63. Thorax wholly black ... 64 

Thorax part.ly red .,. 56 
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64. Froiui wholly striate . nitfrinatum 

Up|>er frons not striate....*. punotMuB 

66. Abdomen black, except at base . 66 

Segrmenta 2 and 3 mostly yellowish ... 57 

5G. Metanotal tooth slender; abdomen slender, twice as long as Its greatest width 

. varioornia 

Metanotal tooth rather stout; abdomen stout, less than one-half longer than Its 
greatest width . i^rifiHventria 


67. Scutum black, the punetpres dense; antennae twice as long as the body , .. , apecioaua 

Setitum red, the punctwres sparse; antennae one-half longer than the body . 

.^. ;>airlierrt7«i*» 

TrIMOBUS TKNtTIBtBIATt^S, n. 8 p. 

9. Length, 0*80 mm. Golden-brown, the abdomen dusky apically, the scutum 
and scutellum faintly dusky; antennae dull yellow-brown, the scape bright yellow; 
legs bright yellow; eyes black. 

Head normal: vertex very finely closely transversely striate; frons with 
similar longitudinal striae, but broadly smooth above the antennal insertion; 
cheeks smooth; a few fine hairs are scattered over the surface. Antennal scape 
long and slender; pedicel slender, fully twice as long as its greatest width; funlcle 
1 as wide as and a little shorter than the pedicel, 2 slightly shorter than 1 but 
plainly somewhat longer than wide, 3 and 4 very short and transverse; club 
compact, joints 1-B transverse. Thorax stout; scutum and scutellum with fine 
impressed reticulation and fine pubescence; metanotum with a very short tooth 
at meson; posterior angles of the propodeum with a minute tooth. Forewiflgs 
vestigial, not extending beyond the posterior margin of the thorax. Abdomen 
stout, not one-half longer than its greatest width; segment 1 transverse; 3 occupy¬ 
ing most of the surface and not much wider than long; 1 and 2 rather strongly 
striate: 3 very finely closely striate: 4 and 5 short and transverse, minutely 
punctate and with fine pubescence. 

c?. Unknown. 

Habitat .—South Australia: Mt. Lofty; one female collected in moss by R, J. 
Burton. 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum. 

A small species with vestigial wings, easily distinguished by the fine striae 
of the head and segment 3 of the abdomen, and the golden-brown colour. 

TaiMORtm HowENBiH Dodd. 

Hoplogryon howensiat Dodd, Trans. Hoy. Soc. S. Aust., 48, 1924, 177. 

9. Length, 1-25 mm. Head dark brown or fuscous; thorax deep reddish- 
brown; abdomen fuscous, the basal segment bright red, its lateral line pale 
yellow; legs yellow-brown, the tarsi clear yellow; antennae dusky-black, the scape 
and pedicel dull yellow. 

Head slightly wider than the thorax, the vertex thin, the frons broad; 
ayes large, bare, wide apart; frons with a short median carina above the antennae; 
frons and vertex with dense close impressed reticulation and scattered short fine 
hairs, the lower face with longitudinal striae; cheeks very narrow dorsally, with 
fine surface reticulation; ocelli very small, the lateral pair somewhat nearer to 
the median ocellus than to the ayes. Antennal seape long and slender, as long as 
the next four joints united: pedicel one-third longer than its greatest width: 
funlcle Joints as wide as the pedicel, 1 one-half longer than pedicel, twice as 
long as wide, 2-4 gradually shortening, 4 a little longer than wide; club 6-joint«d, 
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rather slender, joint 1 as long as wide, 2-6 rather distinctly wider than long. 
Thorax as wide as long; scutum and acutellum with fine dense surface reticulation 
and fine dense pubescence; parapsidal furrows not indicated; metanotum with a 
small acute tooth medially; propodeum very short, visible as small lateral areas, 
the posterior angles with a small raised tooth. Forewings vestigial, very narrow, 
hardly extending beyond posterior margin of the thorax. Legs slender. Abdomen 
somewhat wider than the thorax, not greatly narrowed at base, broadly rounded 
posteriorly, one-third longer than its greatest width; segment 1 extremely short 
and transverse; 2 much longer than 1; 3 three times as long as 2, almost as long 
as its greatest width; 4-6 short; 1 and base of 2 striate; 2 and 2 with dense 
Impressed reticulation and line scattered pubescence: 4-6 with very fine sculpture 
and pubescence. 

(J, Unknown. 

Habitat .—Lord Howe Island, the type female collected by A. M. Lea. 

Holotype In the South Australian Museum, 1.14672. 

Readily distinguished from the other wingless species by the reticulate 
third abdominal segment and the longer funlcle joints of the antennae. 

TrIMORUS I'ARVUr.TNUH, D. 8p. 

J. Length, 0-76 mm. Head dull brownish-black; thorax dull reddish-brown; 
abdomen black, the base reddish-yellow; legs brown, the tarsi and base and apex 
of femora and tibiae yellowish; antennae piceous, the first two Joints dull yellow- 
brown. 

Head somewhat distinctly wider than the thorax, the frons distinctly convex: 
eyes small, wide apart, weakly pubescent; vertex between the ocelli and toward 
the occipital margin coriaceous; frons smooth, with scattered fine hairs, the lower 
face densely finely striate; median carlna of frons delicate but complete: cheeks 
smooth with a few fine hairs. Antennal scape long and slender: pedicel one-third 
longer than its greatest width; funicle 1 as wide as and a little shorter than the 
pedicel, a little longer than wide, 2 as wide as long, 3 and 4 small and transverse; 
club compact, the joints much wider than long. Thorax stout; scutum finely 
densely pubescent and densely very finely reticulate-punctate; scutellum densely 
punctate and pubescent at base, smooth posteriorly; metanotum with a short 
erect median tooth; propodeum very short, margined posteriorly, the posterior 
margin concave, the posterior angles weakly acute. Forewings vestigial, linear, 
not extending beyond the posterior margin of the second abdominal segment. 
Abdomen short, broad, strongly convex, distinctly wider than the thorax, one- 
fourth longer than Us greatest width; segment 1 widening posteriorly, shorter 
than Its basal width; 3 fully twice as long as 1 and 2 united; 4-6 Very short; 
1 and 2 strongly striate; 3-5 smooth, with numerous scattered pin-punctures 
l>earing fine hairs and forming a noticeable pubescence. 

cJ*. Unknown. 

Habitat —^Victoria: Dandenong Ranges, two females In December, A. P. Dodd; 
Warragul, one female in June, F. E. Wilson. 

Holotype In the Queensland Museum. Paratypes in the collections of Mr, 
F, B. Wilson and the author. 

This species dilfers from lativeniris in the darker colouring of the thorax, 
legs, and basal joints of the antennae, and in the coriaceous sculpture of the 
head being confined to the vertex; it differs from tantillutt in the definitely 
pubescent third segment of the abdomen. 
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TEIMORUB TANTlLttrS, tt. 8p. 

?. Length, 0‘96 mm. Head and abdomen, except the basal segment, black; 
thorax dull reddish-brown; basal segment of abdomen bright yellow; legs, Including 
the coxae, golden-yellow; antennal scape yellow, dusky toward apex, the remaining 
Joints fuscous. 

Vertex behind the ocelli with line impressed reticulation and fine pubescence; 
frons smooth, polished, with a median carlna, the lower face densely finely striate; 
cheeks smooth. Antennal scape slender, longer than the pedicel and funicle Joints 
united; pedicel one-half longer than its greatest width; funicle 1 a little shorter 
than the pedicel, 2 as long as 1, 3 and 4 abruptly shorter and transverse; club 
compact, the joints transverse. Thorax normal; scutum with fine raised reticula¬ 
tion and scattered fine pubescence; scutellum smooth, faintly sculptured at base; 
metanotum with a minute tooth medially; posterior angles of the propodeum each 
with a small blunt tooth. Wings vestigial, not reaching beyond the posterior 
margin of the thorax. Abdomen stout, wider than the thorax, barely one-half 
longer than its greatest width; segment 1 short, transverse; 3 occupying most of 
the surface, slightly wider than long; 1 and 2, except posteriorly, strongly striate, 
the remaining segments smooth; 3 with scattered fine hairs posteriorly, 4 and 5 
with scattered haftrs. 

c?. Unknown. 

ffahiiat. —Tasmania: Waratah; one female taken in moss and lichens by 
A. M. Lea. \ 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum. 

Resembles latii^entris, but in that species the upper frons is sculptured, and 
segment 3 of the abdomen is definitely pubescent and with numerous scattered 
minute punctures. 


Trimokub latxvkntbis, n, sp. 

Length, 0*75 mm. Head dull brown, the eyes black; thorax and basal 
segment of abdomen golden-yellow; abdomen black; legs bright golden-yellow; 
antennal scape and pedicel yellow, the funicle and club fuscous. 

Head somewhat wider than the thorax, the frons convex: upper half of frons 
and the vertex finely coriaceous, with fine pubescence: lower frons smooth 
medially, finely pubescent laterally; median carlna of frons complete; vertex 
somewhat depressed medially; eyes small, wide apart, shortly pubescent; ocelli 
very minute. Antennal scape moderately short, but fully as long as the next five 
joints united; pedicel slightly longer than its greatest width; funicle 1 and 2 
globose, aubeaaal, as wide as long; 3 and 4 minute, transverse; club compact, the 
Joints transverse. Thorax not much longer than Its greatest width; scutum and 
scutellum very finely, densely. Indefinitely punctate-coriaceous and pubescent; 
metanotum with a minute medial tooth; propodeum very short, Its posterior 
margin gently concave, its posterior angles subacute. Wings vestigial, narrow 
flaps that extend as far as the posterior margin of the thorax. Abdomen much 
wider than the thorax, rotund, as wide as long: segment 1 short and transverse; 
2 somewhat longer than 1 but very transverse; 3 almost twice as long as 1 and 2 
united: 4-6 very short, combined not one-third as long as 8; 1 and 2 longitudinally 
striate; remaining segments with a rather conspicuous pubescence of fine hairs 
arising from minute punctures. 

Unknown. 
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Habitat .—South Queensland: Mt. Tambourine, 2,000 feet, two females in 
February* A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype In the Queensland Museum. Paratype In the author’s collection. 

TRIMORUH PA»V!P«NNT«. n. 8p. 

9 . Length. 0*95 mm. Head brownish-black; thorax dull reddish-brown; 
abdomen black, the basal segment bright reddish-yellow; antennae piceous, the 
scape reddish basally; legs dull brown, the tarsi and apex of the femora and 
tibiae yellow. 

Head slightly wider than the thorax, the frons a little convex: eyes feebly 
pubescent; upper frons and vertex to the occiput densely coriaceous-reticulate and 
weakly pubescent; lower half of frons smooth and shining, the median carina 
delicate, one-half complete, not extending Into the upper coriaceous area; face 
below the ventral line of the eyes finely densely striate; cheeks smooth, with 
scattered fine punctures. Antennal scape long and slender: pedicel slightly longer 
than Its greatest width: funicle 1 fully as wide as the pedicel, a little longer than 
wide, 2 as wide as long, 3 and 4 small and very transverse; club compact, joints 
1-6 much wider than long. Scutum densely finely reticulate-punctate; scutetlum 
with similar wmlpture but smooth posteriorly at the median line; metanotum with 
a very short tooth medially; propodeum very short, its posterior border margined 
and gently concave, its posterior angles subacute. Forewlngs abbreviated, reaching 
to the base of segment 3 of the abdomen; slender: venation normal, extending 
almost to the apex. Abdomen somewhat wider than the thorax, one-third longer 
than its greatest width; segment 1 very short, one-half as long as Its basal width: 
3 twice as long as 1 and 2 united; 4-B very short; 1 and 2, except posteriorly, 
striate; 3 with numerous scattered minute punctures bearing fine hairs; 4-6 
denscdy finely punctate and pubescent. 

(J. Unknown. 

Habitat. —Victoria: Dandenong Ranges, one female in December, A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype in the Queensland Museum. 

The wings are longer than in the other abbreviated-winged forms except 
parvulinm; nearest to latit>entriH but differs in the darker colour of the thorax, 
legs, and antennae, and in the more distinct punctation of the scutum. 

TKiMOKrS CITRKU'LAVtTS, n. Sp. 

Length, 2-60 mm. Black, the thoracic sutures showing reddish, the 
teeth of the propodeum red; legs, including the coxae, bright reddish-yellow; 
antennal scape brown, reddish at base, the next six joints brownish-yellow, the 
five apical joints intense pale yellow; mandibles red, the teeth black. 

Head normal: frons with a complete median carina from the antennal insertion 
to the frontal ocellus; vertex and upper half of frons very densely finely punctate 
and pubescent, the hairs short, fine and whitish; frons laterally with longitudinal 
striae and short whitish pubescence, the striae failing dorsally; cheeks with fine 
longitudinal striae, fine dense punctures, and fine pubescence; eyes faintly 
pubescent; mandibles large, tridentate, the teeth long and acute. Antennal scape 
long and slender; pedicel one-half longer than Its greatest width; funicle 1 some¬ 
what longer than the pedicel, twice as long as its greatest width, 2 as long as 1, 
3 quadrate, 4 transverse; club compact, the joints transverse. Thorax no longer 
than its greatest width; scutum and scutellum finely very densely reticulate- 
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punctate and with fine pubeacence; on either side against the posterior margin of 
the scutum are several Irregular longitudinal striae or rugae; Bcutellum Just 
before the posterior margin medially with a small acute tooth: metanotal spine 
very long, slender, curved, longitudinally striate, extending over the basal 
abdominal segment: propodeum short, decjivous,' coarsely punctate and finely 
pubescent, without carinae, the posterior margin gently concave, armed latero- 
posteriorly on either side with a strong acute projecting tooth or spine. Forewings 
extending a little beyond apex of abdomen; broad, smoky-brown; venation dull 
brown; submarginal vein attaining the costa at one-half the wing length, the 
marginal vein one-third as long as the submarginal, the sttgmal vein short. 
Abdomen two-thirds longer than its greatest width; segment 1 one-half wider 
posteriorly than basally, a little shorter than its greatest width; 2 one-half longer 
than 1; 3 twice as long as 2 or as 4-6 united; I and 2 very strongly sparsely 
longitudinally striate; 3 more densely striate, the striae straight and regular, 
the surface between smooth: 4 and 5 with fine Impressed reticulation and a few 
scattered small punctures; posterior margin of 2-5 narrowly smooth; 3-5 pubescent 
laterally; 4 and 5 with scattered hairs dorsally. 

(J, Unknown. 

HaHtat. —Queensland; exact locality unknown; one female taken by A. A, 
Glrault. 

Holotype in the Queensland Museum. 

A large distinct species with pale antennae and strongly striate third segment 
of abdomen; the small tooth on the scutellum can hardly be considered nipre 
than a good specific character. 

TRIMOHTJS TBICOLOBICOBNIS, n. sp. 

Length. 2*5-’3*0 mm. Head and abdomen black; thorax dull black laterally 
and ventrally, chestnut-red dorsally, the scutellum and median third of the scutum 
black; coxae blackish, the legs bright reddish-yellow, the posterior tarsi dusky; 
antennal scape deep red, the next seven joints fuscous, the apical four very pale 
yellow. 

Head transverse, the vertex thin; behind the line of the ocelli very densely 
rather finely reticulate-punctate and with fine pubescence; frons rather strongly 
longitudinally striate, finely sculptured between the striae; median carlna of 
frons complete; a small smooth area above the antennal prominence; cheeks 
densely punctate above, becoming striate toward the mouth. Antennal scape 
long and slender; pedicel a little longer than its greatest width; funlcle 1 
twice as long as the pedicel; 2 a little shorter than 1; 3 and 4 short, wider than 
long; club compact, Joints 1-5 transverse. Thorax stout; scutum and scutellum 
very densely rather strongly reticulate-punctate, with a tendency toward 
longitudinal rugae on the scutum medio-posterlorly; metanotal spine very long, 
rather slender, subacute, its surface rugose; propodeum short, finely rugose- 
punctate and pubescent, its posterior margin concave for its entire length, its 
posterior angles without defined spines and not projecting outward. Fore wings 
reaching apex of abdomen: broad; rather deeply smoky; marginal vein somewhat 
less than one-half as long as the submarginal; stigmal vein slender, long for the 
genus; one-fourth as long as the marginal; basal and median veins represented 
by yellow lines. Abdomen a little less than twice as long as its greatest width; 
segment 1 a little longer than Its basal width, one-haif wider posteriorly than 
basally; 2 one-third longer than 1; 3 one-thtrd longer than 2, almost twice as 
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wide as long; 4 less than one-half as long as 3; 5 and 6 quite short; 1 and 2 very 
strongly sparsely striate, smooth between the striae; 3 rather strongly longi¬ 
tudinally rugose-striate, which medially, especially toward base, runs to a curious 

I. 

wavy or sigsag rugose pattern, the lateral margins densely punctate; 4 and 5 
densely punctate and pubescent, the punctures confluent laterally; lateral margins 
of 2 and 3 pubescent; 3-5 each with a smooth posterior path; 4 with a narrow 
smooth basal path, 

($. See remarks below. 

Habitat .—South Queensland: Mt, Tambourine, 2,000 feet, two females in 
February, A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype in the Queensland Museum. Paratype in the author’s collection. 

A fine large species, distinguished by the pale apical antennal joints, and the 
sculpture of segment 3 of the abdomen. 

A male from the Blackall Range, Qld., has similar sculpture on segment 3, 
but is much larger, 4 mm., and the posterior angles of the propodeum bear short 
stout teeth which project outward. 

Tkimorus pAU-iiiichAVvs, u. sp. 

Length, 2*76 mm. Black, the thoracic sutures and teeth and the base of 
the abdomen dark red; coxae black, the trochanters and base of the femora bright 
yellow, the rest of the legs dusky-brown, the posterior tibiae and tarsi almost 
black; antennae brownish-black, the scape red at base, the apical ftve joints pale 
intense yellow; mandibles yellow, the teeth dark. 

Head normal, the vertex thin; vertex behind the line of the ocelli irregularly 
transversely striate, finely densely punctate, and with short pubescence, the striae 
continued down the cheeks, which are densely pun^ctate; frons densely rather 
finely longltudlnaliy striate and with short whitish pubescence, hardly sculptured 
between the striae; median carina of frons complete; eyes large, weakly pubescent; 
mandibles large, trldentate; antennal scape long and slender; pedicel a little 
longer than Its greatest width: funicle 1 fully twice as long as the pedicel, rather 
more than twice as long as wide; 2 as long as 1; 3 quadrate; 4 transverse: club 
compact, joints 1-5 wider than long. Scutum and scuteHum rather strongly 
reticulate-punctate, the posterior half, except laterally, of the scutum with irregular 
longitudinal rugae; with fine pubescence; spine of metanotum very long, slender, 
pointed, its surface rugose; propodeum short, rugose-punctate and pubescent, its 
posterior margin not carinate, gently concave medially, straight laterally, its 
posterior angles with a stout subacute tooth which projects outwardly. Fore- 
wings reaching apex of abdomen; broad; smoky-black, the basal third sub- 
hyaline; venation dark: marginal vein hardly one-half as long as the submarginal, 
the stigmal vein slender; basal vein faintly marked; hlndwings lightly smoky, the 
base hyaline. Abdomen two-thirds longer than its greatest width; segment 1 
as long as Us basal width, one-half wider posteriorly than basally; 2 one-third 
longer than 1; 3 one-third longer than 2, twice as wide as long; 4 one-half as long 
as 8; 5 and 6 very short; 1 and 2 strongly sparsely striate, smooth between the 
striae; lateral margins of 2 strongly punctate; 3 and 4 strongly confluently 
punctate with a longitudinal tendency, against lateral margins with dense 
pubescence; 6 confluently punctate at base; 4 and 5 with scattered long hairs; 
3-5 each with a smooth posterior path. 

<J. See remarks below. 
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Habitat ,—South Queensland: Mt. Tambourine* 2,000 feet, two females in 
February, A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype in the Queensland Museum. Paratype in the author’s collection. 

A fine large species with very long metanotal spine; as in tricolorioornU, 
the antennae are pale apically, but in that species the sculpture of segment S of 
the abdomen is quite different, and the posterior margin of the propodeum is 
concave for its whole length and does not bear lateral spines. 

A male taken by H. Hacker in January at Stanthorpe, Qld., probably belongs to 
this species. It measures S-5 mm.; the head and abdomen are black; thorax bright 
chestnut-red, black ventrally; coxae black, the legs bright reddish-yellow; antennae 
black, the scape reddish-yellow. Behind the line of the vertex the sculpture is 
densely punctate medially, punctate and irregularly longitudinally striate laterally; 
there are no longitudinal rugae on the scutum; the wings are subhyaltne; the 
much finer punctures of segment 3 of the abdomen are divided into longitudinal 
rows by blunt striae. 


Trimorur nitebcens Dodd. 

Trans. Hoy. Hoc. H. Amt., 40, 1916, 29. 

$. Length, 1*40 mm. Shining black; antennae black, the scape reddish at 
extreme base; coxae fuscous, the legs dusky brownish-yellow. 

Head normal, transverse, the frons somewhat convex so that the line of the 
vertex Is rounded; frons and vertex smooth and shining with a few fine hairs; 
behind the line of the ocelli is a narrow path of fine Impressed reticulation: 
median carlna of frons delicate and complete; lower frons longitudinally striate, 
the lateral striae continued for some distance along Inner margin of eyes: cheeks 
finely longitudinally striate; eyes large, with scattered short hairs. Antennal 
scape long and slender; pedicel one-third longer than its greatest width; funlcle 1 
as long and as wide as the pedicel, 2 slightly shorter than 1, 3 and 4 small and 
transverse: club compact, joints 1-5 each twice as wide as long. Thorax no longer 
than its greatest width; scutum more transverse than usual, smooth and shining, 
with scattered long hairs, the posterior margin of the median lobes with a row of 
punctures; parapstdal furrows consisting of a row of punctures, but widening 
posteriorly to form broad shallow rugose sulci; margins of parapsldes foveate: 
acutelium large, smooth, Its margins foveate; metanotum with a broadly triangular 
acute tooth or spine which is finely punctate; propodeum rather short, foveate 
along margins, smooth centrally, narrowly divided at meson, the posterior margin 
carinate and uniformly gently concave, the posterior angles acute In the form of 
short teeth. Forewfngs reaching apex of abdomen; moderately broad; somewhat 
less than the basal half sub-hyaline, the rest rather deeply clouded; marginal 
vein about two-thirds as long as the submarglnal, the atigmal vein very short. 
Abdomen two-thirds longer than its greatest width; segment 1 one-half wider 
posteriorly than basally, a little shorter than its basal width; 2 one-third longer 
than 1; 3 one-half longer than 1 and 2 united, three times as long as 4-6 united, 
three-fourths as long as wide; 1 finely densely striate: 2 striate, smooth laterally 
and posteriorly; $-5 smooth; scattered fine hairs are present on 4 and 5 and 
lateral margins of 3. 

(f. Unknown. 

Habitat .—New South Wales: Hawkeabury River, the holotype female taken 
in November by A. A. Girault. 
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Holotype in the South Australian Museum, 1.5429. 

Readily distinguished by the smooth scutum, and the broad rugose sulci at 
the posterior end ot the parapsldal furrows. 

TrIMOUIIB MYMAHIPKNNIS Dodd. 

Trans. Hop. 8oc. S. Aust., 38, 1914, 81. 

9. licngth, 0’70 mm. Black, the base of the abdomen reddish; legs black, 
reddish at base and apex of femora and tibiae, the tarsi brown; antennae wholly 
black. 

Head normal, transverse; eyes faintly pubescent: smooth, shining, with 
scattered fine hairs, without sculpture except for a narrow path of polygonal 
reticulation immediately behind the ocelli. Antennae short; scape moderately 
long and slender; pedicel one>half longer than its greatest width: funicle Joints 
smaller than the pedicel, 1 slightly longer than wide, 2 as wide as long. 3 and 4 
transverse; club compact, joints 1*5 each twice as wide as long. Thorax stout: 
scutum with fine pubescence and fine impressed reticulation: parapsldal furrows 
delicate but complete; scutellum with fine pubescence, smooth, finely sculptured at 
base; metanotum with a subacute, triangular, moderately short tooth; propodeum 
smooth, foveate along margins, the posterior margin gently concave and 
terminating In short subacute lateral angles. Forewings extending well beyond 
apex of abdomen; narrow, the apex sharply rounded, four times as long as their 
greatest width: longest marginal cilia equal to ono'half the greatest wing width: 
distinctly brownish; venation terminating at ono-half the wing length, the marginal 
vein somewhat shorter than the submarginal. Abdomen stout; oue-third longer 
than its greatest width; segment 1 shorter than its basal width; 3 somewhat 
longer than 1 and 2 united; 4<6 short; 1 and 2 striate, the remainder smooth; 
4 and 5, and 2 and 3 laterally, with fine scattered hairs. 

Antennae wholly black; somewhat longer than the body; pedicel no 
longer than wide: funicle 1 twice as long aa wide; 2 a little longer than 1; 
3 a little longer than 2; 3-9 subequal. Forewings rather more slender than in the 
female, the apex more pointed, the longest marginal cilia equal to the greatest 
wing width. 

Hahitat. —North Queensland: Cairns district, one male (type) in May. A. A. 
Glrault. New South Wales: Sydney, several females in October, A. P. Dodd. 

Victoria: Dandenong Ranges, one female In December, A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype In the South Australian Museum, 1.2002. 

A small black species, with very dark legs; distinguished by the slender wings 
with their long marginal cilia. 

TRIMOBUH NI081N0TITM Dodd, 

Pentacantha nigrinotum Dodd, Proc. Rop. ^oc, Q'land. 26, 1914, 128, 

l^ength, l-46-l*66 mm. Dull black; thorax dull red, the scutum and 

scutellum almost black; basal segment of abdomen, except Its prominence, deep 
red; legs, including the coxae, goiden-yellow; antennae fuscous, the scape reddish 
at base; mandibles yellow. 

Head transverse, the vertex thin; with fine silvery pubescence; vertex finely 
densely coriaceous-reticulate; frons finely densely longitudinally striate, but 

almost smooth above the antennal insertion; cheeks with scattered minute 
punctures; eyes bare; mandibles large, apparently bidentate, the teeth acute. 
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Antennal scape long and slender; pedicel one-half longer than its greatest width; 
funlcle 1 as wide as and slightly longer than the pedicel, almost twice as long 
as wide, 2 slightly shorter than 1, 3 and 4 small and transverse; club compact, 
joints 1-5 each twice as wide as long. Thorax stout; scutum finely densely 
pubescent, shallowly but rather strongly reticulate-punctate, the parapsidal furrows 
absent; scutellum more definitely reticulate-punctate and with less pubescence; 
metanotum medially with a short thin convex lamella in lieu of the usual tooth; 
propodeum densely punctate laterally, Its posterior margin deeply concave to its 
base, the dielimiting carlnae of the margin widely separated at its base, the posterior 
angles subacute but not toothed. Porewlngs hardly extending beyond apex of 
abdomen; broad; lightly brownish; marginal vein plainly shorter than the sub- 
marginal, the stigmal vein short. Abdomen a little less than twice as long as 
Its greatest width; segment 1 plainly longer than its basal width, almost twice as 
wide posteriorly as basally, at base with a suberect horn or prominence that 
projects forward as far as the base of the propodeum; 2 no longer than 1; 3 as 
long as 1 and 2 united, three-fourths as long as wide, twice as long as 4-6 united; 
1 strongly striate, its horn smooth; 2 striate, but rather broadly smooth posteriorly; 
3 smooth, with scattered pubescence laterally: 4-6 with scattered pubescence. 

($. Head and thorax black; abdomen fuscous, the basal segment brownish- 
yellow. 2 light brown except laterally, 3 brown except laterally and posteriorly; 
legs, including the coxae, golden-yellow, the femora and tibiae lightly washed with 
brown, the tarsi dusky; antennae black, the scape fuscous hut reddish at iJfetse. 

Prone with scattered fine pubescence, wholly regularly and rather strongly 
striate; scaly reticulation confined to the Hne of the ocelli, the declivous portion 
behind the ocelli to the occiput bearing numerous fine pubescent punctures. 
Punctation of the scutum shallower and less reticulate, the lateral lobes almost 
smooth posteriorly: parapsidal furrows delicate, wide apart, well-marked but 
failing anteriorly; scutellum punctate, smooth posteriorly; metanotum medially 
with a short stout blunt tooth; propodeum short, its posterior margin gently 
concave, the delimiting carlnae almost meeting at its base medially. Forewlngs 
very broad and long, extending well beyond apex of abdomen. Antennae one-half 
longer than the body; scape rather short and stout, no longer than funlcle 4; 
pedicel no longer than wide; funlcle 1-3 subequal, 4-9 subequal, each about one- 
fourth longer than 3. 

Hahitat. —Queensland: Herbert River, one female (type), A. P. Dodd; Brisbane, 
two females, two males, A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum, 1.11037. 

The male differs considerably from the female and may possibly represent a 
distinct species; as In punctatm and varicornis, the parapsidal furrows are evident 
in the male and absent in the female. The combination of the two characters, a 
striate frons and smooth third segment of abdomen, occurs in nigrinotunn and 
Btri&tiacutum only; the latter may be separated from nigrinotum by the absence 
of the basal prominence of the abdomen, the minute metanotal tooth, and the 
presence of striae on the scutum. 

TbIMOBPB BT&IATISOUTPH, n. Bp. 

Length. 1*50 mm. Black; antennae wholly black; legs fuscous, the tro- 
obanters, base of tibiae, and the tarsi, clear yellow. 
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Head normal, transverse, with scattered white hairs; eyes large, faintly 
pubescent; frons wholly, rather strongly, longitudinally striate, the median carlna 
not showing; vertex behind the line of the ocelli more finely, subobUquely striate; 
cheeks finely longitudinally striate. Antennal scape moderately long and slender, 
its articulate Joint long; pedicel twice as long as its greatest width; funicle 1 one- 
third longer than the pedicel, 2 plainly shorter than 1 and one-half longer than 
wide, 3 and 4 a little wider than long; club rather slender, not much wider than 
the funicle, joints 1-6 not greatly wider than long. Thorax stout; scutum rather 
strongly, somewhat irregularly, longitudinally striate and with scattered white 
hairs; scutellum striate laterally, smooth medially, with scattered white hairs; 
metanotum broadly smooth medially, with a very small acute tooth; propodeum 
clothed with dense silvery pubescence, divided medially by two straight carinae, 
the posterior margin uniformly concave, the posterior angles rounded and unarmed. 
Forewlngs reaching somewhat beyond apex of abdomen; moderately broad; smoky- 
brown; marginal vein two-thirds as long as the submarginal, the stigmal vein 
very long for the genus, one-third as long as the marginal vein. Abdomen two- 
thirds longer than its greatest width; segment 1 as long as its basal width, not 
much wider posteriorly than basally; 2 one-half longer than 1; 3 hardly longer 
than 1 and 2 united, less than twice as long as 4-6 united; 1 and base of 2 striate, 
the rest smooth; 4 and 5 and lateral margins of 2 and 3 with scattered white 
hairs. 

(f. Unknown. 

Habitat ,—North Queensland: Innisfail, one female In April, A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype in the Queensland Museum. 

A distinct black species, with dark legs, strongly striate head and scutum, 
very small metanotal tooth, densely pubescent propodeum, and smooth third 
segment of abdomen. 


Trimortts aterrimus, n. sp. 

5. Length, 1*20 mm. Black; legs concolorous, the trochanters, knees, and 
tarsi testaceous; antennae black. 

Head transverse, with a few scattered fine hairs; vertex, upper frona, and 
along eye margins of frons, with scaly reticulation, the middle frons smooth, the 
lower frons striate; cheeks narrow, finely reticulate against the eyes, smooth 
posteriorly and ventrally; median carlna of frons complete; frons faintly convex; 
vertex precipitous behind the line of the ocelli; eyes large, bare. Antennal scape 
slender, as long as the next five joints combined; pedicel slender, two and a 
half times as long as Us greatest width; funicle 1 as wide as and sUghily 
shorter than the pedicel; 2 a little shorter than 1, but plainly longer than wide; 
3 small, as wide as long; 4 wider than long; club rather slender, the joints leas 
than twice as wide as long. Thorax as wide as long; parapsidal furrows faintly 
marked; scutum ’s;ith scattered white hairs, with fine polygonal scaly reticulation, 
the posterior third, except laterally, with short strong longitudinal striae: 
scutellum smooth, with scattered fine hairs, the margins strongly foveate; 
metanotum foveate, very transverse, its posterior margin very broadly triangular 
to form a short acute tooth medially; propodeum short, smooth, foveate along 
its margins, shortly narrowly divided medially, the posterior margin gently con- 
care, the posterior angles prominent In the form of short acute teeth, Forewlngs 
reaching well beyond apex of abdomen; moderately broad; distinctly smoky; 
longest marginal cUla SQual to one-third the greatest wlng-wldlh; venation termln- 
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atfng: a little beyond middle of eosta» the marginal vein eomewhat shorter than 
the aubmarglnal. Abdomen almost twice as long as its greatest width; segment 
1 widening posteriorly* a little shorter than its basal width; 2 a little longer 
than 1; 3 a little longer than 1 and 2 united* less than twice as long as 4-6 
united; 1 weakly striate at base and laterally, smooth posteriorly; 2 striate, but 
smooth posteriorly; 3-6 smooth; all segments with a few fine hairs. 

c?. Unknown. 

jffabitat ,—New South Wales: Sydney; four females in October, A. P. Dodd. 

Holotyp© in the Queensland Museum. Paratypes in the author's collection. 

A small black species with dark logs, distinguished by the sharp contrast 
between the scaly reticulation and strong strlation on the mesoscutum. 

Trimorus auktralu'UB Dodd. 

Pentacantha auslralica Dodd, Trans, Roy, Sfoc, ilS". Aust., 38. 1914, 82. 

?. Length, 100 mm. Dull black or brownish-black, the base of the abdomen 
yellow; legs, including the coxae, yellow or yellow-brown: antennae wholly dark. 

Head smooth, with scattered fine hairs; a narrow line of polygonal sculpture 
immediately behind the ocelli: lower frons finely striate; froris more strongly 
convex than usual; eyes pubescent, small, not extending to the line of the 
vertex or behind the line of the lateral ocelli, their posterior margin straight. 
Antennal scape long and slender; pedicel one-third longer than Its greatest width; 
fuiilcle 1 as long and as wide as the pedicel, 2 a little shorter than I, ^ and 4 
small and transverse; club Joint 1 small and transverse, 2-5 each twice as wide as 
long. Thorax stout; scutum with fine pubescence and shallow confluent punctures, 
on the posterior third with fine longitudinal striae which are obscure on account 
of the punctate sculpture: scutcHum smooth, 'with fine pubescence; metanotum 
with a short acute tooth: propodeum short, punctate laterally, the posterior angles 
slender, subacute, curved a little inwardly. Porewings extending a little beyond 
apex of abdomen: lightly clouded: moderately broad; marginal vein distinctly 
shorter than the submarginal, the stlgmal vein short. Abdomen two-thlrd« longer 
than its greatest width: segment 1 widening a little posteriorly, as long as Us 
basal width, at base with a short blunt erect horn; 3 somewhat longer than 1 
and 2 united, twice as long as 4-6 united: 1 and 2 striate, the horn smooth; 3 
smooth; 4 and 5 with fine pubescence. 

Unknown. 

Habitat .—North Queensland; Cairns district; a small aeries. 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum, 1.2003. 

A small species related to sordidus, assimiUs, and their allies, but at once 
distinguished by the presence of the prominence on the basal abdominal segment; 
the sculpture of the scutum la stronger than in aMpes and the striation leas 
distinct. 


Trimorus varicornis Dodd. 

Hoployryon varieomis Dodd, Trans. Roy. Soc, S. Aust„ 38, 1914, 76.—H. bicotor 
Dodd, ibid., p. 76. 

Length, 1-60“*1'75 mm. Dull black, the base of the abdomen deep-red; 
legs, including the coxae, golden-yellow; antennal scape and pedicel fuscous, the 
scape yellowish at base, the next five Joints golden-yellow, the apical five Joints 
fuscous. 
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Head normal* transverse; eyes large, shortly pubescent; median carlna of 
Irons one-half eomplete from the antennal Insertion; lower Irons densely striate; 
upper Irons, vertex and cheeks smooth, with a noticeable pubescence of flue short 
hairs; a very small coriaceous area on either side of the lateral ocelli. Antennal 
scape long and slender, as long as the next five joints combined; pedicel one- 
hall longer than its greatest width; lunicle 1 one-half longer than the pedicel; 
2 one-third longer than 1, fully three times as long as wide; 8 slightly more 
than one-hall as long as 2; 4 a little longer than wide; club slender, the joints 
not or hardly wider than long. Thorax stout; scutum densely pubescent and 
rather finely confluently punctate; acutellum pubescent and very finely punctate 
at base, smooth posteriorly; spine on metanotum slender, thorn-like, somewhat 
curved, suberect; propodeum moderately long, smooth, Its margins foveate, 
narrowly divided medially by parallel carlnae, the lateral carinae complete 
and distinct, the posterior margin carinate and uniformly concave, the posterior 
angles acute, but not definitely toothed. Forewlngs extending somewhat beyond 
apex of abdomen; moderately broad; lightly stained; marginal vein two-thirds as 
long as the submarginal, the stigmal vein very short, Abdomen little less 
than twice as long as its greatest width; segment 1 one-half wider posteriorly 
than basally. ns long as its basal width; 2 one-half longer than 1; 8 a little 
longer than 1 and 2 united, more than twice as long as 4-6 united; 1 and basal 
two-thirds of 2 strongly striate, the rest smooth; 4 and 5, and 2 and 8 laterally, 
with a noticeable flue pubescence. 

(J. Differs from the female in the rich chestnut-red colour of the thorax, 
the scutellum and the median lobe of the scutum being black; punctation of the 
scutum somewhat reticulate, the scutellum very narrowly punctate at base; 
parapsidal furrows very delicate but complete. Antennae black; almost twice as 
long as the body; pedicel short and stout; funicle X a little shorter than 2. 

HahitaU —North Queensland: Cairns district, a small series. 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum, 1.1988. 

A medium-sized species with smooth head and third segment of abdomen, 
long funicle joints, and slender erect spine on the metanotum. The male, which 
differs markedly in colour, and in the presence of parapsidal furrows, was 
originally described as a distinct species. 

Thtmokits mooi.ouicoBNis, n. sp. 

Length, 1-85 mm. Head and abdomen, except the first segment which is 
reddish, black; thorax dull reddlsh-browu, the scutum and scutellum dusky; 
antennal scape bright reddish-yeliow, the pedicel brown, the funicle joints golden- 
yellow, the club black; legSv Including the coxae, golden-yellow. 

Head transverse: smooth and polished, with a pubescence of fine white hairs: 
lower frons longitudinally striate; median carina of frons strong and complete; 
eyes shortly pubescent. Antennal scape long and slender, as long as the next five 
joints combined; pedicel one-half longer than Us greatest width; funicle 1 one-third 
longer than the pedicel; 2 a little, yet distinctly, longer than X, almost three 
times as long as wide; 3 abruptly shorter, us wide as long; 4 wider than long; 
club compact, the joints not greatly wider than long. Thorax stout; scutum 
confluently punctate, the punctures of moderate size, and with some pubescence; 
scutellum with similar sculpture, but narrowly smooth posteriorly; spine on 
metanotum slender, thorn-like, rather long, suberect; propodeum moderately short, 
strongly longitudinally striate and sulcate. Its posterior margin gently concave 

E 
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medially, then, at half the distance to the posterior angles, obtusely angled, the 
posterior angles armed with a strong, oblique, suberect tooth. Forewlngs extending 
somewhat beyond apex of abdomen; moderately broad; lightly yellowish; marginal 
vein two-thirds as long as the submarginal, the stigmal vein short. Abdomen 
twice as long as Its greatest width; segment 1 one-half wider posteriorly than 
basally, a little longer than its basal width; 2 a little longer than 1; 3 slightly 
longer than 1 and 2 united, twice as long as 4-6 united; 1 and 2 strongly striate, 2 
smooth posteriorly and laterally; 3-5 smooth; 3-5, and 1 and 2 laterally, with 
scattered fine hairs. 

cf. Unknown. 

/{abitat. —Queensland: locality unknown; one female taken by A. A. Oirault. 

Holotype In the Queensland Museum. 

A medium-sized species, with smooth head and third segment of abdomen; as 
in vdrico7'ni(t, funlcle 1 is shorter than 2; distinguished from i^aricorni# by the 
shape of the posterior margin of the propodeum with Its strong lateral teeth. 

Tkimorub ATK1PE8, n. name. 

Trimorus nigripea Dodd, Trans, Hoy. Boc. B. Aust., 38, 1914, 79 (preoccupied 
by T, nigripea Ashmead ~ Prosavantha nigripes Aahm., 1893). 

5 . Length, 1*20 mm. Dull black, the first abdominal segment reddish; coxae 
fuscous, the legs dusky yellow-brown; antennae black. 

Mandibles broad, trldentate, the teeth subequal and acute. Antennal scape 
slender, longer than the next four joints united; pedicel one-third lon^r than 
its greatest width; funlcle 1 as long and as wide as the pedicel, 2 as wide as long, 
8 and 4 narrower than 2, transverse; club compact, joint 1 small, 2-5 each twice 
as wide as long. Thorax scarcely longer than Its greatest width: scutum 
pubescent, with faint delicate parapsldal furrows, the lateral lobes almost smooth, 
the median lobe with fine raised polygonal reticulation and on the posterior third 
with fine longitudinal striae; scutellum smooth, with scattered hairs; metanotum 
armed medially with a short acute tooth; propodeum short, hardly sculptured 
except for the foveate margins, narrowly divided at base, the carinae curving away 
very obliquely to form the strongly margined posterior border which is gently 
concave, the posterior angles strong and acute hut not toothed. Forewings lightly 
clouded; moderately broad, the apex rather broadly rounded; marginal vein some¬ 
what shorter than the submarginal. Abdomen one-half longer than Its greatest 
width: segment 1 plainly shorter than its basal width; 2 slightly longer than 1; 
3 one-half longer than 1 and 2 united, three times ns long as 4-6 united: 1 and 2 
striate. 8 smooth, 4-6 with fine pubescence. 

Unknown. 

Habitat. —North Queensland: Cairns district, the type female. 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum, 1.3997. 

A small dark species related to aordidua from which It differs In the presence 
of fine striae on the scutum posteriorly and in the faint delicate parapsldal 
furrows. 


TaudORUs soRpiuXTs Dodd. 

Hoplogryon sordid4x Dodd. Trans. Hoy. Boo. B. Anat,, 38, 1914. 76, 

Length, O'SO-l’lO mm. Head black: thorax and abdomen brownish-black, 
the first abdominal segment reddish-yellow; legs, Including the coxae, testaceous: 
antennae fuscous, the scape yellowish at base. 
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Head transverse; eyes rather small, shortly pubescent; frons gently convex, 
smooth, with a noticeable fine pubescence; median carlna of frons failing to reach 
the anterior ocellus; lower frons shortly striate; extreme line of the vertex finely 
sculptured, the declivous portion smooth and finely pubescent; cheeks smooth 
and not pubescent. Antennal scape moderately long and slender; pedicel a UtUe 
longer than its greatest width; funicle 1 and 2 subequal, hardly longer than wide, 
3 and 4 small and wider than long; club compact, the Joints much wider than long. 
Thorax stout; scutum with fine pubescence and fine raised reticulation, the 
parapsidal furrows not showing; scutellum with similar sculpture but smooth 
posteriorly; metanotum with a short acute broadly-triangular tooth; propodeum 
short, finely striate, the posterior margin gently concave, the posterior tingles not 
prominent or acute. Forewings extending well beyond apex of abdomen; 
moderately broad; lightly stained; marginal vein a little more than one-half as 
long as the submarginal, the stigmal vein very short. Abdomen one-half longer 
than its greatest width: segment 1 much wider posteriorly than basally, shorter 
than its basal width; 2 somewhat longer than 1; 3 as long as 1 and 2 united, 
more than twice as long as 4-6 united; 1 striate: 2 striate except laterally and 
posteriorly; 3 shortly strinte at base, smooth for the rest, with scattered hairs 
laterally; 4 and 5 with Scattered hairs. 

c^. Unknown. 

Hahit<it ,—North Queensland: Cairns district, four females in May and June. 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum, 1.1989. 

A small species with smooth head and third segment of abdomen, distinguished 
by the fine raised reticulation of the scutum. 

Trtmobtts assimius Dodd. 

Tram. Rop. Soc. 8. Aust., 38, 1914, 79.—T. auratus Dodd, id,, 40, 1916, 30.— 
T. leai Dodd, id., 48, 1924, 176. 

J. Length, 1*00"1*20 mm. Head black; thorax varying from yellow-brown 
to dull black; abdomen black or deep brown, the basal segment bright red or 
yellow: legs rarely clear yellow, generally more or less dusky; antennae black or 
plceous, the scape usually more or leas yellowish. 

Head transverse, slightly wider than the thorax, the frons lightly convex, the 
vertex shortly precipitous from immediately behind the ocelli; smooth and 
polished, with scattered fine hairs; extreme line of the vertex with a narrow trans¬ 
verse path of very fine polygonal sculpture; median carlna of frons fine and 
complete: eyes faintly pubescent; lower frons with striae converging to the 
mouth. Antennal scape long and slender, as long as the next six or seven 
joints united; pedicel two-thirds longer than Its greatest width; funicle 1 as long 
as or slightly longer than the pedicel, 2 hardly shorter than 1, 3 and 4 small, 3 as 
wide as long, 4 wider than long; club compact, joints 1-5 almost twice as wide as 
long. Thorax stout; parapsidal furrows delicate but complete; scutum with fine 
dense pubescence and numerous pin-punctures, the median lobe with very fine open 
impressed reticulation which fails posteriorly, the lateral lobes hardly sculptured, 
the sculpture coarser and punctate on the declivous anterior portion of the median 
lobe; scutellum smooth, with scattered fine hairs, with fine sculpture at its 
extreme base; metanotum with a small acute tooth medially; propodeum short, 
smooth except along the foveate margins, faintly concave posteriorly, the carinate 
posterior margin narrowly divided medially and running obliquely to the acute 
posterior angles. Forewlngs extending well beyond apex of abdomen; moderately 
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broad; marginal cilia abort; lightly stained or noticeably brownish; marginal 
vein plainly shorter than the submarglnaL Abdomen stout* hardly one-half longer 
than its greatest width; segment 1 widening posteriorly* not as long as Us basal 
width; 3 one-half longer than 1 and 2 united* twice as long as 4-6 united; 1 and 
2, except posteriorly, striate; 3 wholly smooth, or shortly striate at base; 4-6 with 
scattered pubescence. 

rf. Scutum densely punctate anteriorly on the median lobe* smooth for the 
rest, except for pin-punctures bearing fine hairs; abdomen more slender, two-thirds 
longer than its greatest width, segment 1 as long as its basal width. Antennae 
not much longer than the body; black, the scape suffused with yellow: funicle 
1 hardly one-half as long as the scape, 1 and 2 subeqiial, each slightly longer 
than 3, 3-9 subequal. 

Habitat, —Queensland: Cairns district (type): Blackall Range; Brisbane; a 
small series. Norfolk Island, one female, A. M. Lea. 

Hoiotype in the South Australian Museum, 1.1996. 

A small species, variable in colour, and to a lesser degree in the size of the 
metanotal tooth, which however is always small, and the stoutness of the abdomen; 
segment 3 of the abdomen may be wholly smooth or shortly striate at base. The 
type is a male from Cairns; auraUin is a yellow female from Cairns; leaU a female 
from Norfolk Island, does not seem distinct. 

Trimorua aanimilis is close to so7*didm, but in the latter species the Irons 
and eyes are noticeably pubescent, the parapsidal furrows are not marked, and 
the reticulate sculpture of the wutum and scutellum Is coarser and raised.^ 

TuiMom^s riu.cnRTTUOHAx Dodd. 

Hoplogryon pulchrithorax Dodd, Trans. Hoy. Boc. Auat.. 38, 1914, 78. 

Length, 1*00 mm. Head dull black: thorax varying from bright chestnut- 
red with the scutellum and the centre of the scutum blackish to deep dull red; 
abdomen dull brownish-black, the first segment bright reddish-yellow; antennal 
scape yellow or somewhat dusky, the pedicel brown, the funicle and club fuscous. 

Head normal, transverse, the frons gently convex; eyes moderately large, 
bare: upper frons and vertex with fine close reticulation and fine pubescence, 
the middle frons smooth, the lower frons striate; median carina of Irons delicate, 
failing to reach the anterior ocellus; cheeks smooth, with a few fine hairs. 
Antennal scape long and slender, as long as the next six Joints combined; pedicel 
one-half longer than Its greatest width; funicle 1 as long as the pedicel, 2 a little 
shorter than 1, 3 and 4 small, wider than long; club compact, joints 1-B each twice 
as wide as long. Thorax stout; scutum finely confluently punctate and with fine 
dense pubescence; scutellum with similar sculpture, but smooth posteriorly; 
metanotum with a rather short, subacute, broadly triangular tooth; propodeum 
foveate along its margins, short, the posterior margin gently concave, the posterior 
angles subacute but not truly toothed. Forewings extending well beyond apex of 
abdomen; lightly stained: moderately broad; marginal vein not greatly shorter 
than the submarginal, the stigmal vein short. Abdomen short and broad; one- 
third longer than its greatest width; segment 1 much wider posteriorly than 
basally, much shorter than Us basal width; 2 almost twice as long as 1; 3 two- 
thirds longer than 1 and 2 united; 4-6 very short; 1 striate; 2 striate, except 
posteriorly and laterally; 3-5 smooth; 3 with scattered hairs laterally and 
posteriorly; 4 and 5 with fine hairs. 

Unknown. 
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Habitat. —Queensland: Cairns district, one female (type) in September; Bris¬ 
bane, two females in December: Mt. Tambourine, six females in March. 

Holotype In the South Australian Museum, 1.1994. 

A small species with finely punctate scutum and reticulate upper frons, 
characters which separate It from sordida« and very similar to 

brevivcntrin, but in that species the upper frons is smooth and the metanotal spine 
or tooth is much longer. 


Tbimorus viTNCTATrH Dodd. 

Hoplogrpon punctata Dodd, Tram. Hop. Soc. K. Ausl.. 38, 1914, 77 .—Trimorufi 
nigcr Dodd, ibid., p. 79.—T. Dodd, ibid., p, 81. 

5. Length, 1'50-1'75 mm. Black; legs, including the coxae, golden-yellow, the 
femora and tibiae washed with brown; antennae fuscous, the scape reddish at 
base. 

Head normal, transverse; vertex and upper half of frons densely finely punctate 
and pubescent; immediately behind the ocelli are traces of weak cross-striae; 
against the occiput the surface is smooth and shining; above the antennal 
Insertion is a broad smooth area; lower frons with strong striae converging to the 
mouth, the lateral striae being continued on either side of the smooth area; median 
Carina of frons strong and complete; cheeks with fine pubescence and sparse fine 
punctures; eyes large, shortly pubescent. Antennal scape long and slender: 
pedicel one-third longer than its greatest width: funtcle 1 slightly longer than 
the pedicel, 2 hardly shorter than 1, 3 and 4 small, 3 wider than long, 4 transverse; 
club compact, joints 1-5 each less than twice as wide as long. Thorax stout; 
parapsldal furrows not evident: scutum finely confluently indefinitely punctate 
with a reticulate tendency, and with tine dense pubescence: scutellum with 
similar stronger sculpture, but smooth posteriorly; spine on metanotum long, 
narrowly triangular, acute, horizontal, projecting over basal segment of abdomen: 
propodeum short, densely punctate and with tine pubescence, its posterior margin 
not carinate, almost straight, armed at the posterior angles with a stout tooth 
that projects outwardly. Forewings hardly reaching beyond apex of abdomen; 
broad; subhyaline or lightly brownish: marginal vein a little more than one-half 
as long as the submarginal, the stigmal vein short. Abdomen two-thirds longer 
than its greatest width; segment 1 twice as wide posteriorly as basally, no longer 
than its basal width; 3 one-third longer than 1 and 2 united, twice as long as 
4-6 united; 1 and 2 (except posterior margin) strongly striate: 3 shortly or about 
one-third striate; the rest smooth; 4 and 5, and 3 laterally and posteriorly, with 
scattered hairs. 

cf. Femora, tibiae, and tarsi more dusky than in the female; upper frons 
and vertex with scattered hairs, almost devoid of sculpture except for a small 
area between the lateral ocelli and the eyes; parapsldal furrows complele and 
distinct; sculpture of scutum finer, that of the lateral lobes subobsolete; pro¬ 
podeum very narrowly divided at meson, the dividing carlnae subparallel for a 
short distance, then curving sharply to form the almost straight posterior margin. 
Antennae one-half longer than the body; black, the scape red at base; scape rather 
short, no longer than funlcle 3; pedicel as wide as long; funicle 1 and 2 suboquul, 
3 one-half longer than 2, S-9 subequal. 

Habitat. —Queensland; Cairns district (type), three females, two males, April- 
November; Westwood, three males in December and June; Brisbane, two females 
in September; Chinchilla, one male in January. 
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Holotype in the South Australian MuseutUp 1.1992. 

As In varicomis, the parapsldal furrows are distinct In the malep obsolete 
in the female. Tn the specitnens from Westwood, Brisbane, and Chinchilla, the 
metanotal spine Is more slender and less horizontal, and the propodeum is more 
strongly pubescent. 


TIUMOBUS CONCOI.OKICOKNm, n. sp. 

Length, 1-90 mm. Black, the antennae concolorous; legs deep yellow- 
brown, the anterior coxae fuscous. 

Head normal, transverse; eyes large, lightly pubescent; surface smooth, with a 
scattered pubescence of fine white hairs; behind the line of the vertex is a path 
of tine reticulation which is continued behind the eyes; frons above the antennal 
insertion broadly devoid of hairs: lower frons longitudinally striate: median 
carina of frons delicate; cheeks with fine pubescence. Antennal scape long and 
slender; pedicel almost twice as long as its greatest width; funicle 1 one-third 
longer than the pedicel, 2 as long us 1, 3 short, quadrate, 4 wider than long; club 
compact, joints 1-5 each twice as wide as long. Thorax stout; scutum finely 
confluently punctate and with fine dense pubescence: scutellum with scattered 
long hairs, punctate at base, smooth for the rest; metanotal spine long, slender, 
thorn-like, suberect; propodeum short, foveate along its margins, smooth centrally, 
the posterior margin gently concave or broadly oblique from the median line, the 
posterior angles projecting outwardly In the form of acute teeth. Fii^^ewlngs 
extending a little beyond apex of abdomen; moderately broad; lightly stained; 
marginal vein hardly more than one-half as long as the submarginal, the stigmal 
vein short. Abdomen twice as long as its greatest width; segment 1 not much 
wider posteriorly than basally, as long as Its basal width; 2 one-half longer than 
1 ; 3 as long' as 1 and 2 united, almost twice as long as 4-6 united; 1 and basal 
two-thirds of 2 strongly striate, the rest smooth: 4 and 5, lateral and posterior 
margins of 3, and lateral margins of 1 and 2 with fine scattered hairs, 

cJ. Unknown. 

HaWdt —Queensland: Brisbane, one female in February, A. P, Dadd. 

Holotype in the Queensland Museum. 

A medium-sized species with smooth head, slender erect metanotal spine, and 
smooth third segment of abdomen; differs from punctatus In the longer first and 
second funicle joints of the antennae, smooth upper frons, concave posterior 
margin of the propodeum, and segment 1 of abdomen not widening greatly 
posteriorly; differs from hrcinventris In the longer abdomen and longer first and 
second funicle joints. 


Tbimorus bbeviventeis, n. sp. 

Length, 1*35 mm. Black, the thorax showing dull reddish, the basal 
abdominal segment bright reddish-yellow; legs reddish-yellow, the coxae darker; 
antennae plceous, the first two joints washed with brown. 

Head normal: line of the vertex narrowly coriaceous and pubescent, this 
sculpture continued for a short distance behind the eyes; between the coriaceous 
area and the posterior margin is a. narrow smooth area: median carina of frons 
complete; frons smooth, shining, the upper frons with a few scattered pubescent 
punctures, the lower frons densely striate from just above the ventral end of the 
eyes to the mouth; cheeks smooth, with a few fine hairs. Antennal scape long 
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and Blender; pedicel one-third longer than its greatest width; tunicle 1 as wide as 
the pedicel and plainly longer, twice as long as wide, 2 a little longer than wide, 
3 and 4 small and transverse; club compact, Joints 1-5 each twice as wide as long. 
Thorax stout; scutum finely confluently punctate and pubescent, in some lights 
showing faint parapsldal furrows; scutellum finely punctate and pubescent at base, 
smooth posteriorly; metanotal spine rather long, triangular, slender and pointed 
at apex, from lateral aspect horizontal and situated high above the base of the 
abdomen: propodeum very short medially, its posterior border margined and 
rather deeply concave, Its posterior angles in the form of subacute teeth that do 
not project outwardly. Forewings somewhat variable in length and width; 
reaching beyond or barely to apex of abdomen; moderately broad or rather narrow: 
iflarglnal cilia rather short; marginal vein one-half as long as the submarginal, 
the stigmal vein short. Abdomen short and broad; one-third longer than its 
greatest width, much narrowed at base; segment 1 sliort, much wider posteriorly 
than basaily, no longer than its basal width; 3 one-half longer than 1 and 2 
united, twice as long as 4-6 united, three-fourths as long as wide; 1 and 2 strongly 
striate, the rest smooth; 4 and 5, and 2 and 3 laterally, with fine scattered hairs. 

cf. Differs from the female as follows: thorax dorsally chestnut-red, the 
scutellum blackish; legs washed with brown, the posterior tibiae and tarsi dusky; 
parapsldal furrows delicate but distinct; lateral lobes of the scutum smooth with 
scattered punctures; scutellum smooth; metanotal tooth shorter, stouter, and 
suberect; propodeum longer, its posterior angles subacute but not toothed: segment 
1 of abdomen one-half wider posteriorly than basaily, but no longer than its 
basal width; forewings extending well beyond apex of abdomen. Antennae almost 
twice as long as the body; black, the scape brownish-yellow: funicle 1 and 2 each 
somewhat shorter than 3, which is as long as the scape; 3-9 about subequal. 

ifahifaf,—South Queensland: Mt. Tambourine, 2,000 feel, four females in 
March and April, A. P. Dodd; Bunya Mountains, 2.500 feet, one male in April, 
A. P. Dodd. Victoria: Dandenong Uanges, four females in December, A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype and allotype in the Queensland Museum. Paratypes In the author's 
collection. 

A medium-sized species, with smooth frons, densely punctate scutum, and 
smooth third segment of abdomen; differ.^ from punctatus and pulrhrlthom.T in 
the smooth upper frons; distinguished from coneoloricornift in colour and the 
short broad abdomen. 


TamORUS SITWATKIXTTS, n, sp, 

J. Length, 1*00 mm. Deep brown or brownish-black, the basal abdominal 
segment red dish-yellow; antennae piceous, the scape suffused with yellow; legs, 
including the coxae, bright yellow a little suffused with dusky. 

Head normal, the frons somewhat convex; frons very densely finely striate 
and with scattered fine hairs, smooth above the antennal Insertion, the median 
Carina delicate but complete; vertex to the posterior margin finely densely 
coriaceous: weak striae occur behind the eyes; cheeks smooth, with a few fine 
hairs. Antennal scape long and slender; pedicel one-third longer than its greatest 
width; funicle 1 as wide as the pedicel and slightly shorter, a little longer than 
wide, 2 as long as wide, 3 and 4 very small and transverse: club compact. Joints 
1-6 transverse. Thorax stout; scutum densely finely pubescent, the anterior half 
Very finely transversely reticulate, the posterior half finely densely reticulate: 
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Bcutellum very finely densely reticulate^granulate; metanotal spine moderately 
long, broadly triangular, its apex slender and pointed: propodeum short, its 
posterior margin concave at meson, almost straight for most of its length, the 
posterior angles armed with a short acute tooth which projects somewhat out¬ 
wardly. Porewings extending a little beyond apex of abdomen; moderately broad; 
lightly tinted; marginal vein hardly more than one-half as long as the sub¬ 
marginal, the stigmal vein rather long for the genus. Abdomen short and broad, 
‘ one-half longer than its greatest width; segment 1 much wider posteriorly than 
basally, hardly as long as its basal width; 3 almost twice as long as 1 and 2 
united; 4-6 united not one-half as long as 3; 1 and 2 strongly striate: 3 with fine 
dense striae which fail toward posterior and lateral margins; 4 and 5, and lateral 
margins of 3, with scattered hairs. ^ 

Unknown. 

Habitat ,—South Queensland: Brisbane, two females, A. P. Dodd, 

Holotype in the Queensland Museum. Paratype in the author’s collection. 

A small species with finely striate frons, distinguished by the regular striae 
of segment 3 of the abdomen. * 

TaiMORUS NOVIRPtNUH, n, sp. 

Length, 1*25 mm. Head black; thorax fuscous above, blackish laterally, 
the metanotum and its spine bright red; abdomen black, the first segment reddish; 
coxae blackish, the legs bright orange-yellow; antennae fuscous, the scape yellow 
for its basal half, brownish for apical half, the pedicel contrasting clea)<; yellow. 

Head normal, the frons a little convex; frons finely densely longitudinally 
striate and with a noticeable fine pubescence, the upper frons finely sculptured 
between the striae; above the antennal insertion Is a rather small smooth area; 
median carlna of frons complete: line of the vertex finely granulate-reticulate, 
this sculpture continued for a short distance behind the eyes; behind the granulate 
sculpture the surface is smooth and shining to the occiput; cheeks smooth, except 
for scattered fine pubescence; eyes very widely separated, small, shortly pubescent. 
Antennal scape long and slender; pedicel one-third longer than its greatest width; 
funicle 1 a little, yet distinctly, longer than the pedicel, two-thirds longer than 
wide; 2 a little shorter than 1; 3 and 4 small, wider than long; club compact, the 
joints transverse. Thorax stout; scutum and scutellum very densely finely 
reticulate-punctate and finely densely pubescent; spine of metanotum long, slender, 
and acute, with a median carina on Its basal half, from lateral aspect the spine 
is curved and Is situated high above the base of the abdomen; propodeum short, 
strongly reticulate, the posterior margin gently concave, the posterior angles In 
the form of strong acute teeth which curve obliquely outwardly; there Is a small 
acute tooth on the lateral margins a little in front of the posterior angles. Fore¬ 
wings extending well beyond apex of abdomen; broad: lightly brownish; marginal 
vein one-half as long as the submarginal, the stigmal vein moderately short. 
Abdomen one-third longer than its greatest width; segment 1 less than one-half 
as wide basally as posteriorly, shorter than its basal width; 3 one-half longer 
than 1 and 2 united, much longer than 4-6 united, slightly more than one-half 
as long as wide; 1 and 2 strongly striate, polished; 3 finely irregularly 
longitudinally striate and indefinitely punctate, pubescent laterally, the sculpture 
failing medially toward the posterior margin; 4 smooth posteriorly, at base densely 
finely punctate and with long fine pubescence, the punctate area very short 
medially; 0 with a line of dense fine pubescent punctures at base. 

(J. Unknown. 
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Habitat ,—South Queensland: Mi, Tambourine, 2,000 feet, one female in March, 
A, P. Dodd. 

Holotype in the Queensland Museum. 

A species with striate frons, long slender metanotal spine, and densely 
sculptured third segment of abdomen; the additional small tooth on the lateral 
margins of the propodeum, just In advance of the curved posterior-lateral tooth, 
will serve to separate it from similarly sculptured species. 


Tkimoeus BUGULostrg Dodd, 

Hoplogryon rugulosa Dodd, Trans, Hoy, Soc. 38, 1914, 77. 

9. Length, 1'50-1*75 mm. 

Head black; thorax deep red, the scutum and scutellum wholly or partly 
blackish, the pleurae sometimes more or less blackish; abdomen black, the basal 
segment red; legs bright reddish-yellow, the coxae fuscous; antennae fuscous or 
dusky-brown, the club sometimes lighter brown. 

Head normal, transverse; eyes moderately large, lightly pubescent; Irons 
longitudinally striate except for a smooth central area above the antennal insertion, 
and with fine pubescence, the upper frons indefinitely sculptured between the 
striae, the median carina complete; line of the vertex coriaceous; behind the line 
of the vertex the surface Is smooth with fine subobliQue striae, which are often 
faint or absent except laterally; cheeks finely striate, smooth between the striae 
dorsally, densely sculptured ventrally; mandibles broad, with three strong sub¬ 
equal teeth. Antennal scape long and slender, as long as the next six joints 
combined: pedicel one-third longtir than its greatest width; funicle 1 somewhat 
longer than the pedicel, twice a^? long as wide, 2 hardly shorter than 1, 3 and 4 
short, wider than long; club compact, joints 1-6 almost twice as wide as long. 
Thorax stout; scutum with fine pubescence, finely confiuently punctate, the 
punctures failing toward the posterior margin and being replaced by rather strong 
somewhat Irregular longitudinal striae; scutellum finely confiuently punctate and 
pubescent, but smooth medio-posteriorly; spine of metanotum long, rather slender, 
narrowly triangular, acute, from lateral aspect situated high above base of the 
abdomen; propodeum short, shining, with several strong striae or carinae, the 
posterior margin carinate and almost straight, the posterior angles in the form 
of stout acute teeth that hardly project outwardly. Forewlngs extending well 
beyond apex of abdomen: broad: lightly stained brownish; marginal vein a little 
more than one-half as long as the submargina), the stlgmal vein oblique and 
moderately long for the genus. Abdomen oue-thlrd longer than Its greatest 
width; segment 1 much wider posteriorly than basally, somewhat shorter than its 
basal width; 2 one-half longer than 1; 3 somewhat longer than 1 and 2 united, 
fully twice as long as 4-6 united: 1 and 2 strongly striate, smooth between the 
striae; 8 coarsely longitudinally Irregularly striate, rugose-punctate between the 
striae, the sculpture somewhat variable, the posterior margin narrowly smooth, 
the surface with scattered hairs; 4 densely punctate or rugose-punctate and with 
fine pubescence, the posterior margin smooth; 5 narrowly punctate and pubescent 
at base. 

cJ, Like the female, but the thorax is mainly bright chestnut-red, the scutum 
and scutellum somewhat blackish; the posterior tibiae and tarsi are dusky; 
sculpture of segment 3 of abdomen much finer, 4 and 5 with fine close impressed 
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reticulation, indefinite punctures and long fine hairs. Antennae almost twice as 
long as the body; black, the scape dusky-brown, red at base, the pedicel reddish; 
scape short and stout, no longer than funicle 8; pedicel no longer than wide; 
funicle 1 and 2 subeaual; 3 a little yet distinctly longer than 2; 3-9 subequal. 

Habitat, —Queensland: Cairns district (type); Blackall Range; Brisbane; Mt. 
Tambourine; many females, one male, 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum, 1.1991. 

A medium-sized species with striate frons and coarsely sculptured third 
segment of abdomen; distinguished by the Irregular strong striae on the scutum 
posteriorly. 


Trjmorus piLosiroRms, n. sp. 

$. Length, 1'50 mm. Black; thorax deep dull red, the scutum and scutellum 
blackish; basal segment of abdomen reddish; antennae fuscous, the scape reddish- 
yellow; legs dull yellow-brown, the coxae darker. 

Head transverse, the frons gently convex, the vertex convex from eye to eye: 
eyes rather small, very wide apart, sparsely pul>escent: frons wholly strongly 
sparsely longitudinally striate and with sparse fine hairs, the median carina 
complete; behind the line of the vertex the surface is smooth and shining, with 
u few fine hairs; cheeks smooth, with a few fine hairs. Antennal scape long and 
slender: pedicel two-thirds longer than its greatest width; funicle 1 as long as 
the pedicel, 2 hardly shorter than 1, 3 and 4 small, wider than long; club climpact, 
joints 1-5 much wider than long. Thorax stout; scutum and scutellum coarsely 
reticulate-punctate or rugose-punctate: spine on nietanotum long, slender, narrowly 
triangular, acute, from lateral aspect curved and situated high above base of 
abdomen; propodeum short, declivous, smooth with several strong striae or 
carinae, the posterior margin straight, the posterior angles produced in the form 
of strong acute teeth which do not project outwardly. Forewiugs reaching well 
beyond apex of abdomen; broad: faintly stained; marginal vein two-thirds as long 
as the submarginal, the stigmal vein long for the genus. Abdomen one-third 
longer than its greatest width: segment 1 much wider posteriorly than basally, 
a little shorter than Its basal width; 2 a little longer than 1; 3 somewhat longer 
than 1 and 2 united, fully twice as long as 4-6 united: 1 and 2 strongly striate; 
3 strongly foveate-atrlate at base and without punctures for median third, the 
lateral third on either side with numerous moderate-sized punctures bearing fine 
hairs and with traces of impressed striae; 4 and 5 densely punctate and pubescent: 
3-5 each with a smooth posterior path. 

<5*. Agrees with the female, but the punctures on segment 3 of the abdomen 
are small and scattered, the median striae or foveae very short: segments 4 and 6 
with one row of setigerous punctures at base; segment I fully as long as its 
basal width, one-half wider posteriorly than basally. Antennae one-half longer 
than the body; black, the scape and pedicel testaceous; funicle joints with a 
pubescence of rather long hairs without a regular arrangement; scape rather 
short and stout; pedicel no longer than wide: funicle joints subequal, each two^ 
thirds as long as the scape. 

Habitat, —Queensland: one female, without further locality. A. A. Glrault; 
Cairns district, one male in August, A. P, Dodd. 

Holotype and allotype In the Queensland Museum. 
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A medium-sized species with striate frons, smooth vertex, coarsely sculptured 
scutum and scutellum, and long slender metanotal spine: the punctation of segment 
3 of the abdomen readily distinguishes it; the long pubescence of the male 
antennae is an unusual feature. 

Trimobtjh fchcicoxa Dodd. 

Hoplogryon fusvivom Dodd, Trann. Hop. »Sor. K. Aunt., 39, 1916, 460, 

Length, 1-50 mm. Head black; thorax red-brown, blackish on the pleurae, 
(he scutum medially, and the scutellum; abdomen black, reddish at base: coxae 
fuscous, the legs reddish-yellow, the tibiae a little dusky aplcally; antennae wholly 
black. 

Head normal, transverse; vertex and upper frons ttuely closely reticulate- 
punctate, without pubescence; median carliia of frons strong and complete; lower 
half of frons smooth, narrowly striate laterally, densely striate against the mouth; 
cheeks finely densely punctate. Antennal scape long and slender; pedicel one-half 
lohger than Its greatest width; funicle 1 one-half longer than the pedicel, two and 
a half times as long as Its greatest width; 2 as long as 1; 3 one-third as long as 
2, slightly longer than wide; 4 wider than long: club rather slender, the joints 
not greatly wider than long. Thorax stout; scutum and scutellum very densely 
finely reticulate-punctate and with light pubescence, the posterior margin of the 
scutellum narrowly smooth; tooth of nietanotum rather long, moderately slender, 
acute, its surface finely sculptured: propodeum finely punctate and pubescent, 
smooth medially, Its posterior angles armed with a suberect tooth that projects 
slightly outwardly. Forewlngs extending well beyond apex of abdomen: broad: 
rather deeply smoky; stigmal vein rather long for the genus. Abdomen stout, 
one-half longer than Its greatest width: segment 1 Iwicti as wide posteriorly as 
basally, shorter than Us basal width; 3 two-thirds as long as wide; 1 and 2 
strongly striate; 3 densely punctate and pubescent laterally, the median half 
with strong striae which, except at the median line, are convex outwardly, the 
striae failing broadly toward the posterior margin which is broadly senil- 
circularly smooth: 4 and 5 densely punctate and pubescent at base, smooth 
posteriorly. 

cf. tTnknown. 

liahitat. —North Queensland: Cairns district, 2,500 feet, two females in May, 
A. P. Dodd, 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum, 1.5174. 

This species may be recognized by the sculpture of segment 3 of the abdomen. 
In conjunction with the non-strlate upper frons. 

Trimoriis uklicatuh, n, sp. 

Length, 1*25 mm. Head and abdomen black, the base of the abdomen 
reddish-yellow; thorax fuscous or dull reddish-brown; legs reddish-yellow, the 
coxae fuscous; antennae dull brown or fuscous, the scape dusky yellow. 

Head normal; frons rather sparsely striate and with scattered pubescence, 
broadly smooth above the antennal insertion, with fine Indefinite punctures 
between the striae on the upper frons, the median carina complete; vertex densely 
reticulate-granulate and pubescent, smooth toward the foveate posterior margin; 
cheeks smooth except for a few minute pubescent punctures; eyes very wide apart, 
rather small, sparsely pubescent. Antennal scape long and slender; pedicel one- 
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half longer than its greatest width; funicle 1 as long as the pedicel, 2 a little 
shorter than 1, 3 and 4 very small and transverse; club compact, the joints 
transverse. Thorax stout; scutum and scutellum densely, rather finely, reticulate- 
punctate and pubescent, the sculpture more open and inclined to fail medially 
against the posterior margin ot the scutellum; metanotal spine moderately long, 
acute, rather narrowly triangular, its surface rugose, from dorsal surface project¬ 
ing beyond the posterior margin of the propodeum, from lateral aspect horlsontal 
and situated rather well above the base of the abdomen: propodeum short, rugose- 
striate, its posterior margin uniformly rather deeply concave, its posterior angles 
blunt and curved a little inwardly. Forewings extending a little beyond apex 
of abdomen; moderately broad; lightly stained; marginal vein one-half as long 
as the submarginal, the stlgmal vein short. Abdomen a little less than twice as 
long as its greatest width; segment 1 one-half as wide basally as posteriorly, 
as long as its basal width; 3 two-thirds as long as wide, a little longer than 
1 and 2 united, twice as long as 4-6 united; i and 2 strongly striate; 3 with fine 
striae, between which are fine shallow punctures, the sculpture weaker and inclined 
to fail medially, without pubescence except for scattered hairs toward lateral 
margins which are broadly smooth, the posterior margin narrowly smooth, but 
broadly smooth medially; 4 densely finely granulate and with long pubescence, 
smooth along posterior margin and narrowly at meson; 5 at base finely granulate 
and pubescent. 

(J. Like the female, but the legs are suffused brownish, delicate parapstdal 
furrows are evident, and segment 3 of the abdomen is more broadly Smooth 
laterally and posteriorly. Antennae black, the scape dusky-yellow; somewhat 
longer than the body; pedicel short and stout; funicle 1 one-half as long as the 
scape; funicle joints, except the last which is distinctly longer, subequal or 
almost 80 . 

Hahital .—South Queensland: Mt. Tambourine, 2,000 feet, five females, two 
males, in March, A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype and allotype in the Queensland Museum. Paratypes in the author’s 
collection. 

A rather small species with striate Irons and rather long metanotal spine; 
distinguished by the sculpture of segment 3 of the abdomen, fine striae between 
which are shallow punctures. 

Tar Moans iM rnKssus, n. sp. 

5 . Length. 1*00 mm. Head black; thorax dull reddish-brown; abdomen 
brownish-black, reddish-yellow at base; antennal scape golden-yellow, the next five 
joints brownish-yellow, the club fuscous; legs golden-yellow, the coxae brown. 

Head transverse, the frons distinctly convex; eyes rather small, widely 
separated, shortly pubescent; frons very finely densely longitudinally striate and 
with scattered fine hairs, broadly smooth above the antennal insertion; median 
carina of frons delicate; vertex narrowly granulate-reticulate, smooth toward the 
occipital margin; cheeks smooth. wMth a few hairs. Antennal scape long and 
slender: pedicel two-thirds longer than its greatest width; funicle 1 plainly shorter 
than the pedioe!, slightly longer than wide, 2 as wide as long, 3 and 4 small and 
transverse; club stout, compact, the joints transverse. Thorax stout; scutum and 
scutellum finely densely reticulate-punctate and with fine pubescence; spine ot 
metanotum moderately long, acute, rather narrowly triangular; propodeum short, 
finely sculptured, the posterior margin gently concave, the posterior angles subacute 
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and not projecting outwardly. Porewlngs extending elightly beyond apex of 
abdomen; moderately broad; faintly tinted; marginal vein one-half a« long as 
the submarginal, the atigmal vein normally short. Abdomen two-thirds longer 
than its greatest width; segment 1 much wider posteriorly than basally, hardly 
as long as Us basal width; 3 almost twice as long as 1 and 2 united, three times 
as long as 4-6 united, almost as long as wide; 1 and 2 striate; 3 with a 
network of impressed polygonal reticulation, broadly smooth and with scattered 
hairs laterally, narrowly smooth posteriorly: 4 smooth posteriorly and narrowly 
medially, with fine reticulation and fine hairs at base; 5 with a basal line of 
similar sculpture. 

Unknown. 

Habitat ,—South Queensland; Bunya Mountains, 2,500 feet, two females in 
April, A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype in the Queensland Museum. Paratype In the author's collection. 

A small species with finely striate frons, distinguished by the impressed 
reticulation of segment 3 of the abdomen. 

Trimoruh acutihpinus, u. sp. 

Length, 2 00 mm. Head black; thorax deep dusky reddish-brown, the 
scutum more or less bright red around Its margins; abdomen black, the basal 
segment reddish; coxae fuscous, the lege bright golden-yellow: antennal scape 
and pedicel dusky-brown, the scape red at base, the funlcle joints contrasting 
golden-yellow, the club black. 

Head normal, transverse, the eyes large and faintly pubescent; median 
Carina of frons complete; frons rather strongly longitudinally striate, without a 
smooth area above the antennal insertion: between the ocelli the surface is 
rugose-reticulate; behind the Itne of the vertex to the occipital margin medially 
are irregular transverse striae, hut laterally there are strong suboblique striae 
which are continued behind the eyes down the cheeks; cheeks strongly sparsely 
striate; frons, except medially above the antennae, vertex and cheeks with a 
pubescence of very fine short white hairs. Antennal scape long and slender, 
as long as the next six Joints combined: pedicfel one-half longer than its 
greatest width; funlcle 1 one-half longer than the pedicel, more than twice as 
long as its greatest width, 2 slightly shorter than 1, 3 somewhat wider than long, 
4 transverse; club compact. Joints 1-5 each twice as wide as long. Thorax stout; 
scutum rather finely confiuently or retlculately punctate, the sculpture coarser 
against the posterior margin medially, with fine pubescence; scutelluni with 
similar punctation and pubescence; metanotal spine subborizontal, situated high 
above the base of the abdomen, long, rather narrowly triangular, narrowly acute 
at apex; propodeum densely finely pubescent and punctate, the posterior margin 
gently concave at meson, then obtusely angled and straight to the posterior 
angles which are armed with a strong subarect acute tooth w^hlcli projeirts 
obliquely outwardly. Forewings extending beyond apex of abdomen: broad: 
lightly brownish; marginal vein one-half as long as the submarginal, the stigmal 
vein perpendicular, long for the genus, one-fourth as lung as the marginal. 
Abdomen two-thirds longer than Its greatest width; segment 1 almost twice as 
wide posteriorly as basally, no longer than Its basal width; 2 one-half longer than 
1; 3 slightly longer than 1 and 2 united, somewhat longer than 4-6 united; 1 and 2 
strongly striate, their extreme lateral margins punctate and pubescent: 3 uniformly 
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BtroagJy conffuently punctate with a alight lougitudizia] tendency, the lateral 
margins densely finely punctate and pubescent, the posterior margin narrowly 
smooth: 4 with similar large confluent punctures but narrowly smooth at the 
median line, smooth posteriorly; 5 with rather large punctures at base; 4 and 6 
with fine pubescence. 

c?. Scutum and scutellum bright chestnut-red; posterior tarsi dusky, the 
tibiae dusky toward apex. Surface between and behind the ocelli Irregularly 
longitudinally striate and somewhat rugose, but laterally behind the line of the 
vertex the striae are strong, regular, somewhat oblique and continued down the 
cheeks; pubescence of propodeum stronger, white and conspicuous, the teeth at 
the posterior angles shorter than in the female; segment 1 of abdomen one-half 
wider posteriorly than basally; 3 not as long as 1 and 2 united; 1 and 2 striate, 
the latter smooth laterally; 3 tor its basal two-thirds medially with small dense or 
confluent punctures, on either side with a few striae, the lateral margins rather 
broadly smooth except for scattered punctures; 4 and 5 with numerous scattered 
setigerous punctures, densely coriaceous and pubescent laterally, smooth 
posteriorly; lateral margins of 1-3 with scattered fine hairs. Antennae very long, 
twice as long as the body; black, the scape and pedicel reddish-yellow; scape 
moderately long and stout, no longer than funicle 1; funicle joints almost sub¬ 
equal, 2 and 3 slightly the longest. 

Habitat .—South Queensland: Mt. Tambourine, 2,000 feet, one male, three 
females in February, A. P. Dodd. y 

Holotype and allotype in the Queensland Museum. Paratypes in the author's 
collection. 

A moderately large species with striate frons and strongly confluently punctate 
segment 3 of the abdomen. The sculpture of segment 3 is similar in crasHspinm, 
but in that species the metanotal spine Is of a different shape and Is not placed 
high above the base of the abdomen, the posterior margin of the propodeum Is 
uniformly gently concave and its toothed posterior angles are not suberect, and 
funicle joints 1 and 2 of the antennae are shorter. 

TRIMOKUS 0A8TANEITH0RAX Dodd. 

Hoplogryon castaneithora^t Dodd. Trans. Hoy. Soc. Aust., 39,1915, 460. 

$. Length, 1*86 mm. Head black; thorax brownish-black, reddish along the 
margins of some of the sclerites; abdomen black; coxae fuscous, the legs reddish- 
yellow, the femora a little dusky; antennae wholly fuscous. 

Head normal, transverse; eyes large, wide apart, shortly pubescent: frons 
striate and with fine scattered hairs, the upper frons definitely punctate between 
the striae; a broad smooth area occurs above the antennal insertion; median carlna 
of frons distinct and complete; vertex medially between and behind the ocelli finely 
reticulate-punctate; extending from Just behind each lateral ocellus to the eyes 
Is a narrow coriaceous-reticulate area; toward the occipital margin the surface 
is smooth with scattered long hairs, but laterally weak oblique striae are continued 
behind the eyes; cheeks smooth with numerous pubescent punctures of moderate 
size. Antennal scape long and slender; pedicel one-half longer than its greatest 
width; funicle 1 somewhat longer than the pedicel, almost twice as long as wide, 
2 a little longer than wide, 8 and 4 small and transverse; club compact, joints 
1-5 each twice as wide as long. Thorax stout; scutum and scutellum rather finely 
confluently reticulate-punctate and with flne pubescence; metanotal tooth strongly 
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reticulate, large, stout, blunt at apex, projecting a little over the base of the 
abdomen^ from lateral aspect horizontal and not situated high above the base 
of the abdomen; propodeum short, densely punctate and hardly pubescent, the 
posterior border margined, uniformly distinctly but not deeply concave, the posterior 
angles acute In the form of stout teeth which do not project outwardly. Forewings 
extending a little beyond the apex of the abdomen; broad; rather deeply brownish; 
marginal vein one-half as long as the submargiual, the stigmal vein rather long 
and oblique for the genus. Abdomen two-thirds longer than its greatest width; 
segment 1 one-half as wide basally as posteriorly, as long as its basal width, 
slightly raised at base; 2 one-half longer than 1; 3 almost twice as long as 2, 
one-half longer than 4-6 united; 1 strongly striate, with large punctures between 
the striae laterally; 2 irregularly striate and strongly punctate medially, more 
definitely punctate laterally; 3 confluently punctate with a marked tendency toward 
longitudinal arrangement, the punctures moderately large, the median line with 
small punctures but rather broadly smooth on the posterior third, the posterior 
margin narrowly smooth, the lateral margins broadly pubescent; 4 with dense 
moderate-sized punctures bearing long hairs, smooth at the median line and along 
the posterior margin; 5 densely punctate, shortly so medially, and with long 
hairs. 

cf. Thorax dorsally rich chestnut-red, the scutum and scutellum dusky 
medially; first segment of abdomen bright red; antennae black, the scape and 
pedicel brownish-yellow. 

Posterior angles of the propodeum .subacute, without teeth; segment 1 of 
abdomen not widening greatly posteriorly, as long as its basal width; 2 wholly 
striate; 3 with rather dense small punctures, broadly smooth medio-posterlorly 
and along the posterior margin, smooth laterally except for scattered punctures. 
Antennae almost twice as long as the body; funicle joints long and subequal, 
each two-thirds as long as the scape. 

Hahitat .—North Queensland: Cairns district, 2,500 feet, several males, one 
female in April and May, A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum, 1.5175. 

Very close to but the females differ in several particulars; In 

crajisispinuB the median carina of the frons is not distinct for its entire length, 
there is no coriaceous area on the vertex, the punctation of the scutum and 
scutellum is coarser, segment 2 of the abdomen Is not punctate medially, and 
segment 3 is not smooth medio-posteriorly. 

Trimoexjs CRASSispiNue, n. sp. 

» 

Length, l-75-2‘00 mm. Head black; thorax deep dusky reddish-brown, the 
scutum and scutellum almost black; abdomen black, deep reddish at base; coxae 
fuscous, the legs clear reddish-yellow; antennal scape and pedicel dusky-brown, 
the scape reddish at base, the funicle joints contrasting rather clear yellow, 
the club fuscous. 

Head normal, transverse: eyes large, wide apart, shortly pubescent; frons 
rather strongly striate, smooth between the striae except for fine punctures bearing 
fine hairs; a smooth area is present above the antennal insertion; median carina 
of frons delicate above, not showing on the smooth area; vertex with long fine 
hairs, medially between and behind the eyes reticulate-punctate, laterally the 
surface is smooth with a few oblique striae which are continued behind the eyes; 
cheeks striate and with fine ^scattered hairs. Antennal scape long and slender; 
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pedicel one-half longer than Us greatest width: funlcle I as wide and a little longer 
than the pedicel, 2 as long as the pedicel, 3 and 4 abruptly short, wider than long; 
club compact, joints 1-5 each twice as wide as long. Thorax stout; scutum and 
scutellum rather strongly confluently reticulate-punctate, with a slight longitudinal 
tendency on the scutum, and with fine pubescence; metanotal tooth strongly 
reticulate, large, stout, blunt at apex; projecting beyond the posterior margin of 
the propodeum, from lateral aspect horieontal and not situated high above the 
base of the abdomen; propodeum short, densely punctate and finely pubescent; its 
posterior margin not carinate, uniformly gently concave, the posterior angles 
in the form of short acute teeth which hardly project outwardly. Forewings 
extending a little beyond apex of abdomen; broad; rather deeply brownish; 
marginal vein one-half as long as the submarginal, the stigmal vein long and 
oblique for the genus, one-fourth as long as the marginal. Abdomen two-thirds 
longer than Its greatest width; segment 1 hardly one-half as wide hasally as 
posteriorly, as long as its basal width; 2 one-half longer than 1; 3 twice as long as 
2, one-half longer than 4-6 united; 1 and 2 strongly striate, the latter reticulate- 
punctate latero-posteriorly; 3 rather strongly regularly confluently punctate 
with a slight longitudinal tendency, narrowly smooth against the posterior margin, 
and small punctures are present medially against this smooth path: 4 and 5 with 
similar punctures, but the smooth posterior path is relatively longer, 5 being 
very shortly punctate medially; 4 and 5 and lateral margins of 2 and 3 with 
fine pubescence. 

(f. Thorax dorsally rich chestnut-red, the scutum and scutelluii^ dusky 
medially; antennae black, the scape and pedicel clear yellow. 

Frons wholly striate, without a smooth area above the antennal Insertion, 
the median carlna complete: posterior border of propodeum delicately margined, 
the posterior angles subacute but without teeth; forewlngs extending well beyond 
apex of abdomen; segment 1 of abdomen not greatly wider posteriorly than basally, 
as long as its basal width; 2 wholly striate; 3 with small dense punctures which 
are sometimes divided Into longitudinal rows by fine striae, broadly smooth 
laterally and posteriorly, with scattered hairs laterally; 4 and 5 with larger 
punctures bearing long hairs, smooth posteriorly. Antennae one-half longer than 
the body; funicle joints almost subequal in length, each two-thirds as long as 
the scape. 

Habitat —South Queensland: Mt, Tambourine, 2,000 feet, a series, Deeember- 
March, A. P. Dodd; Bunya Mountains, 2,600 feet, one female In April. A. P. Dodd, 

Holotype and allotype in the Queensland Museum. Paratypes in the author's 
collection. 

The contrast between the sculpture of segment 3 of the abdomen in the sexes 
is striking. 


TumoBUH VAuniHpiwus, n. sp. 

Length, 1*70-2*00 mm. Head black; thorax deep dusky brown, marked 
hefe and there with dull red; abdomen fuscous, showing reddish at base; coxae 
fuscous, the legs reddish-yellow, the tibiae a little dusky; first six antennal joints 
dusky brown, the scape reddish at base, the club fuscous. 

Head normal, transverse; eyes large, wide apart, shortly pubescent; frons 
rather strongly striate and with scattered hairs, the upper frons definitely 
shallawly punctate between the striae; a rather narrow smooth area occurs 
above the antennal Insertion; median carlna of frons not evident; vertex between 
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the ocelli and medially to the occipital margin densely reticulate-punctate and 
with irregular short longitudinal striae^ laterally the surface is smooth with oblique 
striae continued behind the eyes; cheeks densely punctate and with some irregular 
striae. Antennal scape long and slender; pedicel one-half longer than Its greatest 
width; funicle 1 somewhat longer than the pedicel, almost twice as long as wide. 
2 a little longer than wide. 3 and 4 transverse; club compact. Joints each twice 
as wide as long. Thorax stout; scutum and scutellum moderately-strongly 
conhuently punctate or reticulate-punctate, and with line pubescence; metanotal 
tooth as in crasaiapinm and castaneitfiorax; propodeum densely punctate and 
faintly pubescent, its posterior border lightly margined and deeply concave to 
receive the base of the abdomen, the posterior angles subacute and not projecting 
outwardly. Forewings extending a little beyond apex of abdomen; broad; some¬ 
what brownish; venation as in crasHinpinMn, Abdomen three-fourths longer than 
its greatest width; segment I much wider posteriorly than basally, as long as its 
basal width, with a short suln^rect horn or prominence at base; 2 somewhat longer 
than 1; 3 twice as long as 2, one-half longer than 4-C united; 1 strongly striate; 
2 strongly striate medially, strongly shallowly punctate laterally; 3 with moderately 
large confluent punctures with a tendency toward longitudinal arrangement, the 
extreme median line with some small punctures, pubescent toward lateral margin: 
4 and 5 densely strongly punctate and with long hairs, the posterior margin, and 
sometimes the median line of 4, narrowly smooth. 

cf. Unknown. 

Hahitat ,—South Queensland: Bunya Mountains, 2,500 feet, three females In 
April. A, P. Dodd; Mt. Tambourine, 2,000 feet, one female in February, A. P. Dodd. 

tiolotype in the Queensland Museum. Paratypes In the author’s collection. 

It is doubtful whether this species is distinct from craaaiftpinua which occurs 
in the same localities; the main difference lies in the posterior margin of the 
propodeum, which is broad and feebly concave in crasHiftpinus, deeply concave in 
tmlidispinus', the horn or prominence on the base of the abdomen in the latter 
would seem a specific character; the funicle joints of the antennae are dusky- 
brown in validiapinuft, but in the other species are paler than the scape and 
pedicel. 


TEIMORHH TENVirT’NCT.mTH, n. sp. 

Length, 1*40 ram. Head black; abdomen black, the first segment red; 
thorax dusky reddish-brown, the margins of the scutum and scutellum, and the 
metanotum, bright reddish; antennae piceous, the scape and pedicel dusky yellow- 
brown; legs bright orange-yellow, the coxae fuscous, the tarsi dusky. 

Head normal; frons regularly striate up to the line of the vertex, and with 
scattered pubescence; between the ocelli the surface is reticulate; vertex behind 
the line of the o<?eUi obHuuely striate, the striae stronger behind the eyes; median 
earina of frons complete and rather strong; a smooth non-striate area occurs above 
the antennal insertion on either side of the median carlna; cheeks smooth, with 
scattered hairs; eyes large, lightly pubescent. Antennal scape long and slender; 
pedicel one-halt longer than its greatest width; funicle 1 distinctly longer than 
the pedicel, fully twice as long as wide, 2 a little shorter than 1, 3 as wide as long, 
4 transverse; club compact, joints 1-6 transverse. Thorax stout; scutum and 
scutellum densely rather finely reticulate-punctate and pubescent, the scutellum 
with a small smooth area medially against the posterior margin; spine of 

F 
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metatiotum moderately long, acute, very broadly triangular, plainly ahorter than 
its basal width, from lateral aspect suberect; propodeum foveate-striate, very 
short medially, the posterior border margined, gently concave medially, almost 
straight for its lateral two-thirds, the posterior angles with suberect teeth which 
project outwardly somewhat. Forewlngs extending beyond apex of abdomen; 
moderately broad; distinctly stained with brown: marginal vein one-half as long 
as the submarginal, the stigmal vein long for the genus. Abdomen one-half longer 
than Its greatest width; segment 1 one-half wider posteriorly than basally, no 
longer than its basal width; 3 one-half longer than 1 and 2 united, fully twice as 
long as 4-6 united; 1 and 2 strongly striate, 2 smooth posteriorly; 3 with dense 
fine non-pubescent punctures, broadly smooth and impunctate laterally, more 
narrowly smooth posteriorly; 4 densely finely punctate at base, smooth medially 
and posteriorly; 4 and 5, and lateral margins of 3, with scattered fine hairs. 

cf. Like the female except that the femora and tibiae are lightly washed 
with brown; the teeth at the posterior angles of the propodeum are small; 
segment 3 of the abdomen is no longer than 1 and 2 united and is more broadly 
smooth posteriorly. Antennae one-half longer than the body; black, the scape 
and pedicel brownish-yellow; funicle joints subequal, each about two-thirds as long 
as the scape. 

ffabitat .—South Queensland: Mt. Tambourine, 2,000 feet, five females, two 
males, in February and March, A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype and allot5"pe in th<j Queensland Museum. Paratypes in the author's 
collection. 

A medium-sized species with striate frons and densely finely punctate third 
segment of abdomen; very similar to I'ufifhoraiv, but larger, the thorax, coxae, and 
antennal scape darker, the posterior margin of the propodeum not deeply concave, 
Its posterior angles with projecting teeth. 

Tuimorits rttfjthorax Dodd. 

Hoplogryon ruMhorax Dodd, Trans^ /?oc, S. Aust., 38, 1914, 77. 

Length, 1*00 mm. Head black; thorax bright orange or brownish-yellow, 
the scutum and sciitellum a little dusky; abdomen brownish-black, bright yellow 
at base: antennal scape yellow, the pedicel and funicle dusky-brown, the club 
fuscous; legs, including the coxae, bright golden-yellow. 

Head normal: frons finely longitudinally striate, with scattered short fine 
setae, smooth above the antennal insertion: median carina of frons fine and 
complete: vertex finely reticulate-punctate, behind the eyes showing a few trans¬ 
verse striae, with scattered pubescence; cheeks smooth, with a few fine short hairs. 
Antennal scape slender, fully as long as the next five joints united: pedicel one- 
third longer than Its greatest width; funicle 1 a little longer than the pedicel, 2 
slightly shorter than 1, 3 wider than long, 4 transverse: club compact, the joints 
transverse. Thorax stout; scutum and scutellum densely finely reticulate- 
punctate; metanotal tooth short, broadly triangular, finely pointed at apex. Us 
surface finely punctate; from lateral aspect the tooth is situated high above the 
base of the abdomen; propodeum very short at meson, its posterior margin 
deeply concave, the posterior angles blunt and not projecting outwardly. Fore- 
wings reaching well beyond apex of abdomen; moderately broad; sub-hyaline; 
marginal vein two-thirds as long as the submarginal, the stlgmol vein moderately 
long and somewhat oblique. Abdomen stout, one-half longer than its greatest 
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width; segment 1 much wider posteriorly than hasallyt shorter than its basal 
width; 2 somewhat longer than 1; 3 somewhat longer than 1 and 2 united, twice 
as long as 4-6 united; 1 and 2 strongly striate; 3 finely densely punctate, the 
punctures without a reticulate tendency and without pubescence, with a slight 
tendency toward arrangement in longitudinal lines, the posterior and lateral 
margins smooth, with fine hairs laterally; 4 finely sculptured at base and with 
a few fine hairs. 

d. Unknown. 

Habitat .—North Queensland: Cairns district, four females In April-July, 
A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype In the South Australian Museum. 1.1993, 

A small species with striate frons and finely punctate third segment of 
abdomen; distinguished from the related species, except tcnuipunctatus, by the 
regular punctation of segment 3 without larger punctures or striae laterally. 

Thimorus condensus, n. sp. 

9. Length, 1-25-1-40 mm. Head black: thorax deep dusky red-brown, blackish 
dorsally; abdomen brownish-black, reddisb at base; mandibles red: coxae fuscous, 
the legs golden-yellow; first six antennal joints dusky brown, the scape reddish 
at base, the club fuscous. 

Head transverse, the vertex descending sharply to the occipital margin, the 
frons gently convex; eyes large, shortly pubescent: frons finely densely striate 
and with scattered line hairs, broadly smooth above the antennal insertion, the 
median carina delicate on the upper frons, absent on the smooth area: vertex 
immediately behind the lateral ocelli with a few fine transverse striae which are 
continued behind and against the eyes: behind these striae the surface is smooth, 
with numerous fine pubescent punctures which are absent laterally; cheeks smooth, 
with scattered fine hairs. Antennal scape long and slender; pedicel one-half 
longer than its greatest width; funlcle 1 as long and as wide as the pedicel, 2 a 
little shorter than 1, 3 wider than long, 4 transverse; club compact, joints 1-5 each 
twice as wide as long. Thorax stout; scutum and scutellum finely pubescent, 
rather strongly reticulate-punctate, with a tendency toward longitudinal arrange¬ 
ment on the scutum: metanotal tooth reticulate, moderately long, broadly tri¬ 
angular, acute at apex, from lateral aspect horizontal and not situated high 
above the base of the abdomen; propodaum short, finely sculptured, Its posterior 
margin rather deeply concave, its posterior angles not toothed and not projecting 
outwardly. Forewings hardly extending beyond apex of abdomen; moderately 
broad; lightly cloudy; marginal vein two-thirds as long as the submarginal, the 
stlgmal vein normally short. Abdomen one-half longer than Its greatest width; 
segment 1 twice as wide posteriorly as basally, as long as its basal width; 2 
slightly longer than 1; 3 one-half longer than 1 and 2 united, twice as long as 
4-6 united; 1 and 2 striate; 3 with fine dense non-pubescent punctures which 
give way laterally to fine longitudinal striae between which are shallow pubescent 
punctures, the lateral margins narrowly smooth and pubescent, the posterior 
margin rather broadly smooth; 4 and 6 finely densely punctate and pubescent, 
smooth posteriorly and at the median line. 

(J. Metanotum, margins of scutum and scutellum, and segment 1 of abdomen, 
bright chestnut-red; coxae fuscous, the legs brownish-yellow. 

Posterior margin of propodeum gently concave; abdomen two-thirds longer 
than its greatest width; segment 1 one-half wider posteriorly than basally. fully 
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as long as its basal wldtb; 3 no longer than 1 and 2 united, more broadly smooth 
laterally and posteriorly, the lateral striae dne and faint; forewings extending 
well beyond apex of abdomen. Antennae two-thirds longer than the body; black, 
the scape and pedicel brownish-yellow; funicle 1 two-thirds as long as the scape, 
2 a little shorter than 1. 3 as long as 1, 3-9 subequal. 

Hahitat. —South Queensland; Mt, Tambourine, 2,000 feet, many females, two 
males, in February and March, A. P. Dodd. 

Holotyp© and allotype in the Queensland Museum. Paratypes in the author's 
collection. 

This species may be distinguished from tenuipunctatm and rnpiUorax by the 
presence of lateral striae on segment 3 of the abdomen, the lateral margins not 
being broadly smooth; from niffrlventris it differs in its smaller slsse, absence of 
a basal prominence on the abdomen, shorter drat and second funicle joints, and the 
greater width of segment 1 of the abdomen posteriorly: It differs from latispinus 
in the absence of the basal abdominal bump, in funicle 1 being no longer than the 
pedicel, in the shorter abdomen, and the finer punctures of segment 4 and of 
segment 3 laterally. The male Is very similar to nifffivcntriv and cras^ispinus, but 
differs in the absence of strong striae behind the eyes. 


TttlMOKUS LATISriNUS, U. Sp. 

9- Length, 1’80 mm. Black; antennae fuscous, the scape reddish at base; 
coxae fuscous, the legs reddish-yellow. 

Head normal, transverse; eyes large, wide apart, lightly pubescent: frons 
and vertex shining and with sparse fine pubescence; frons rather stronfely striate, 
indefinitely punctate between the striae on the upper frons, broadly smooth above 
the antennal insertion; median carina of frons delicate on the smooth area, not 
discernible on the upper frons; cheeks with scattered punctures bearing fine hairs, 
with several striae against the eye margins: behind the line of the vertex the 
surface Is punctate and with a few fine subcircular striae, laterally are several 
strong striae continued behind the eyes, smooth between the striae; between the 
ocelli the surface is reticulate-punctate. Antennal scape long and slender; pedicel 
one-half longer than Us greatest width; funicle 1 distinctly longer than the pedicel, 
twice as long as wide, 2 a little yet distinctly shorter than 1, 3 and 4 short and 
transverse: club compact, joints 1-5 each twice as wide as long. Thorax stout; 
scutum and scutellum rather strongly reticulate-punctate and with fine pubescence; 
metanotal tooth strongly reticulate, large, stout, as long as Us basal wldtb, from 
lateral aspect horizontal, projecting over and close to the base of the abdomen; 
propodeum short, finely densely punctate, its posterior margin uniformly rather 
deeply concave to receive the base of the abdomen, the posterior angles finely 
acute and not projecting outwardly. Porewlnga not extending beyond apex of 
abdomen: moderately broad; lightly clouded: marginal vein one-half as long as 
the submarginal, the stigmal vein rather long and oblique for the genua. Abdomen 
three-fourths longer than its greatest width; segment 1 twice as wide posteriorly 
as basally, as long as its basal width, with a raised hump at base: 2 one-half 
longer than 1; 3 twice as long as 2 or os 4-6 united; 1 striate; 2 striate but 
strongly reticulate-punctate laterally; 3 at median third with small close punctures 
which fail on the posterior third medially, on either side with somewhat larger 
punctures separated hy fine irregular longitudinal striae, the lateral margins 
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broadly punctate and pubescent, tbe posterior margin narrowly smooth; 4 and 5 
with dense moderate-sized pubescent punctures, smooth along the posterior margin. 

Unknown. 

Habitat, —Victoria: Dandenong Ranges, two females in December, A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype in the Queensland Museum. Paratype in the author's collection. 

Close to nigriventris, from which it differs In the colour and shorter length of 
the funicle joints, the less coarse sculpture without a longitudinal arrangement on 
the scutum, and the shorter basal abdominal segment widening greatly posteriorly; 
the metanotal tooth is regularly triangular in its lateral margins 

diverging broadly from the apex, whereas in nigriveniris the lateral margins are 
hardly divergent from the apex, but suddenly diverge toward Us base. 

TiiiMOKrs NioRiVEM'KiH Dodd. 

Hoplogryon tiigrive7itns Dodd, Proc, Hog, Sac. Q'land, 20, 1914, 127. 

9 . Length, 2-00 mm. Head black; thorax deep dusky rod-brown, touched with 
red here and there, blackish laterally, the scutum more or less broadly red 
laterally; coxae fuscous, the legs clear reddish-yellow or lightly washed with 
brown: antennal scape and club fuscous, the scape reddish at base, the pedicel 
and funicle joints contrasting clear yellow. 

Head normal, transverse: eyes large, wide apart, sparsely pubescent: Irons 
and vertex shining, with scattered fine hairs; median carlna of irons present, but 
not stronger than the striae; Irons regularly longitudinally striate, without 
sculpture between the striae; between the ocelli the surface is reticulate-punctate: 
behind the line of the ocelli laterally there are oblique striae continued behind 
the eyes, but medially the surface may be densely punctate with short irregular 
longitudinal striae to the occipital margin, or sparsely punctate with fine trans¬ 
verse striae; cheeks largely smooth, with a few punctures and traces of fine 
striae. Antennal scape long and slender; pedicel one-half longer than its greatest 
width; funicle 1 very distinctly longer than the pedicel, two and a half times as 
long as wide, 2 a little shorter than 1. 3 abruptly shorter, a little wider than 
long, 4 transverse; club compact, joints 3-5 each twice as wide as long. Thorax 
stout: scutum and scutelluni with fine pubescence: scutum rather strongly 
reticulate-punctate with a pronounced longitudinal arrangement; spine of 
metanotum rather long, stout, reticulate-punctate, blunt at apex, its sides sub- 
parullel, but broadly diverging at base, from lateral aspect horizontal, situated 
close to and projecting over the base of the abdomen: propodeum short, finely 
reticulate and pubescent, the posterior margin regularly moderately deeply concave, 
the posterior angles subacute and curved a little inwardly. Forewlngs long, but 
hardly extending beyond apex of abdomen; broad; rattier deeply clouded: marginal 
vein one-half as long as the submarginal, the stigmal vein normally short. Abdomen 
twice as long as its greatest width: segment 1 one-half wider posteriorly than 
basaliy. a little longer than its basal width, with a raised prominence or horn at 
base: 2 one-third longer than 1; 3 almost twice as long as 2 or as 4-6 united, three- 
fourths as long as wide; 1 strongly striate, its prominence smooth at apex; 2 
striate, smooth between the striae; 3 with small dense punctures, laterally with 
Irregular longitudinal striae, between which are shallow punctures bearing fine 
hairs, tbe lateral margins smooth, the posterior margin narrowly smooth, but 
more broadly smooth medially; 4 and 6 densely punctate and pubescent, smooth 
posteriorly and narrowly at the median line. 
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(}. Agreeing with the female, but the metanotum le bright reddish; segment 1 
of abdomen with sub-parallel lateral margins, a little longer than its greatest 
width, without a prominence; 3 more broadly smooth posteriorly, the punctures 
somewhat less dense and separated by flne irregular striae, the lateral striae 
absent, the lateral margins more broadly smooth; punctures on 4 and 5 somewhat 
sparser. Antennae a little longer than the body: black, the scape and pedicel 
clear testaceous; funlcle 1 a little more than one-half as long as the scape; 2-9 
very slightly decreasing in length. 

HaMtat .—Now South Wales: Tweed River, the type male in May. South 
Queensland: Mt. Tambourine, three females in December; Bunya Mountains, one 
female in April. 

Holotype In the South Australian Museum, 1.11036. 

Trimouus AiJHTitAMs Dodd. 

Trans, Hoy. Hoc. 8. Aust., 38. 1914, 79. 

c?. Length, 1*40 mm. Dull black; antennal scape and the legs, including the 
coxae, dull yellow-brown; first abdominal segment reddish. 

Krone not striate, except against the mouth. Antennae no longer than the 
body; scape moderately long and stout; pedicel short, no longer than wide; funicle 
1 about three times as long as wide, 2 as long as 1, 3 slightly shorter than 2, 4 
a little yet plainly shorter than 3, 4*9 subeaual, 10 almost twice as long as 9, one- 
third longer than 1, a little shorter than the scape. Thorax one-third lon^^r than 
its greatest width; parapsidal furrows very delicate, wide apart; median lobe of 
scutum with flne raised longitudinal striae which give way anteriorly to dense 
flne punctures, the lateral lobes almost smooth; scutellum smooth, except for a 
few hairs and anterior and posterior foveate lines; metanotum very transverse, 
not raised, its posterior margin straight, with short straight delimiting lateral 
carinae, and a short raised median carina in lieu of the usual tooth; propodeum 
moderately long, densely punctate. Its posterior border rather deeply concave, 
medially with two delicate well-separated carinae that form obtuse angles with the 
posterior margin, the posterior angles subacute. Forowings broad; lightly 
brownish; marginal vein somewhat shorter than the submarginal, the stlgmal 
vein normally short. Abdomen two-thirds longer than its greatest width; segment 
1 one-third wider posteriorly than basally, as long as Its posterior width; 2 
slightly longer than 1; 3 as long as 1 and 2 united, somewhat longer than 4-6 
united; 3 and 2 striate; 3 smooth but with faint striae at base: 4-6 with scattered 
hairs. 

Unknown. 

Habitat .—North Queensland: Cairns district, several males. 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum, 1.1996, 

This species may be the male of either australicus Dodd or atripes Dodd, 
which are both from the same locality. 

TniMomiH SPEOIOSU8 Dodd. 

Trans. Hoy. 8oc. 8. Aust., 38, 1914, 80. 

Length, 1*76 mm. Head black; thorax rich chestnut-red, the scutum jet 
black; abdomen dusky-black, segment 1, 2 except laterally, and 3 except lateral and 
posterior margins, bright yellow-brown; legs bright orange-yellow; antennae black, 
the scape deep brown. 
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Mandibles large, trldentate, the middle tooth small, the outer teeth long and 
acute. Antennae twice as long m the body; scape moderately long, one-half 
longer than funicle 1; pedicel no longer than wide; funlcle Joints very long, 1-4 
gradually lengthening, 4 one-third longer than 1, 4-10 subequal. Thorax stout, 
slightly longer than its greatest width; parapsidal furrows delicate, complete, wide 
apart; median lobe of scutum with dense rather small punctures, posteriorly with 
also a few fine irregular longitudinal striae, the lateral lobes punctate anteriorly, 
smooth posteriorly; scutellum confluently punctate at base, smooth for the rest; 
metanotal tooth rather stout, acutely triangular; propodeum short, finely rugose, 
rather narrowly divided at base, the carinate posterior margin running straight 
and very obliquely from its base medially, the posterior angles not prominent or 
armed. Forewings very broad, as In piilchc7*rimia. Abdomen three*fourths longer 
than Its greatest width; segment 1 widening posteriorly, a little longer than its 
basal width; 2 hardly longer than 1; 3 no longer than 1 and 2 united, two-thirds 
longer than 4-6 united; 1 and 2 striate, the rest smooth; 4*6 and lateral margins of 
3 with scattered pubescence. 

9. Unknown. 

JF/abitaf,- North Queensland: Cairns district: the type male in September, 
A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum, 1.2000. 

This species is very similar to pulcheri'imuft, but differs In the black scutum, 
tbe denser punctures of the scutum, the punctate base of the scutellum, the 
different form of the metanotal tooth, and the longer antennae. No female that 
can be associated with specioaus is known. The head of the unique example is 
mounted on a slide, hence the sculpture could not be ascertained. 

Tbimokus PTjncnErtuiMUH Dodd. 

Trans, Roy. Boc. JS, Aust., 38, 1914, SO. 

<5*. Length, 1*70 mm. Head black: thorax uniform rich chestnut-red; abdomen 
yellow-brown at base, segments 2 and 3 bright yellow, segments 4-6 and lateral 
margins of 2 and 3 brownish-black; legs bright orange-yellow; antennae black, 
the scape yellow-brown, dusky at apex. 

Mandibles large, tridentate, the middle tooth small, the outer teeth long 
and acute. Antennae one-half longer than the body; scape moderately stout, 
one-half longer than funicle 1; pedicel hardly longer than wide; funicle joints 
elongate, 1-4 gradually increasing in length, 4 one-third longer than 3, 4-10 sub¬ 
equal. Thorax stout, a little longer than Us greatest width; parapsidal furrows 
delicate, complete, wide apart; scutum with light pubescence, with numerous small 
rathfir scattered punctures, the lateral lobes smooth for their posterior half; 
posteriorly on the median lobe are a few fine irregular longitudinal striae; 
scutellum smooth, polished, with foveate margins; metanotum very transverse, 
rugose, armed medially with an excavated lajmeJla whose posterior margin Is 
raised and projects slightly In the form of a very short blunt tooth; propodeum 
short, finely rugose, rather narrowly divided at base, the delimiting oarlnae 
of the posterior margin straight and running very obliquely from the base medially, 
the posterior angles rounded and unarmed. Forewings long, very broad, two and 
a half times as long as their greatest width; lightly stained yellowish: marginal 
vein plainly shorter than the submarginal, the atigmal vein rather long for tho 
genus. Abdomen one-half longer than Its greatest width; segment 1 much wider 
posteriorly than basally, almost as long as its basal width; 2 ^ne-half longer than 
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1; 3 a little longer than 1 and 2 nnited, one-halt longer than 4-0 united; 1 and 2, 
except posteriorly, striate, the rest smooth; 4-6 and lateral margins ot 3 with 
scattered pubescence. 

5. Unknown. 

Habitat, —North Queensland: Cairns district, the type male In September, 
A. P. Bodd. 

Holotype In the South Australian Museum, 1.1909. 

The type Is unique; no female Is known that can be referred to this species. 
As the head of the only specimen Is mounted on a slide, Us sculpture could not 
be ascertained. 


Paraoryon Kieffer. 

Ann, Soc, 8c{. IiruitH*ets» 32, 1908, 199. 

This genus differs from Trimorua Forster only In the fact that the metanotum 
is unarmed; however, as the spine of the metanotum may be reduced to a minute 
tooth, the character would hardly appear of generic significance. Kleffer (1926) 
includes in the genus twelve species, In eight of which the wings are wanting or 
vestigial; the genotype Is P. pedeatria Kieffer (1908), a wingless insect from 
Europe. In the one Australian species, the wings are well developed; the 
metanotum is quite flat, and without a tooth or even a median carina. 

Pakagryon uraciui»ennib Dodd. \ 

Trana, Hop, 8ov, B, Aust., 88, 1914, 83. 

Length, 1-00-1-50 mm. Black, the base of the abdomen bright reddish- 
yellow; legs, Including the coxae, bright golden-yellow, the posterior tibiae and 
tarsi somewhat dusky; antennal scape yellow at base, dusky toward apex, the 
antennae otherwise black. 

Head normal, transverse, slightly wider than the thorax; smooth and shining, 
with a few scattered fine hairs; on either side between the lateral ocelli and the 
eyes there is a small finely reticulate area; frons without a median carina; mouth 
with a few short converging striae; eyes large, bare, wide apart. Antennal scape 
long and slender, its articulate joint long, one-third as long as the scape; pedicel 
twice as long as its greatest width; funicle 1 one-third longer than the pedicel, 
2 slightly longer than 1, 3 less than one-half as long as 2, but plainly longer 
than wide, i quadrate; club slender, joints 1-5 slightly wider than long. Thorax 
stout, from lateral aspect no longer than high, from dorsal aspect a little longer 
than its greatest width; scutum with scattered fine hairs, with fine surface 
reticulation, smooth laterally and posteriorly, foveate along lateral and anterior 
margins; parapsidal furrows absent; scutellum smooth, with a few hairs, its 
margins foveate; metanotum very transverse, not raised or armed, foveate at base, 
smooth posteriorly; propodeum moderately short, with rather dense white 
pubescence, narrowly divided at base medially, the posterior margin gently 
concave, the posterior angles not armed or prominent. Forewlngs very long, 
projecting far beyond apex of abdomen; slender, four and a half times as long as 
their greatest width, the apex broadly rounded; longest marginal cilia equal to 
one-fourth the greatest wing width; marginal vein somewhat shorter than the 
submarginal, the stigmal vein very oblique for the group. t<egs slender, the 
tibiae and tarsi lon^. Abdomen strongly narrowed at base; three-fifths longer 
than its greatest width, which Is somewhat distinctly greater than that of the 
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thorax; segment l shorter than Its basal width, not much wider posteriorly than 
basally; 2 one*luilf longer than 1; 3 twice as long as 2, three*fourths as long as 
wide; 4*6 short, together one-half as long as 8; 1 strongly striate, 2 strongly striate 
but smooth along lateral and posterior margins; S shortly striate at base; 
remainder of the abdomen smooth; 4 and 5, and 2 and 3 laterally, with scattered 
fine hairs. 

(?. Unknown. 

Habitat. —Queensland: Cairns district, the holotype female in May, A. P. 
Dodd: Chinchilla, one female in February, A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum, 1.2004. 

The Chinchilla specimen is smaller than the holotype, but agrees in other 
characters. 


Thirracantha Ashmead. 

Entom. Americana, 3, 1887, 101.—Pcntacctni/io Ashmead, Canad. Entom,., 20, 
1888, 51.— Propentacantha Kleifer, Das Tlerrelch, 1826, 241. 

This genus may be distinguished from Trimorutt Forster by the fact that 
the metanotum bears three teeth. As in certain species of !rriworw.v, it Is possible 
that the parapsidal furrows are present in the male and absent in the female of the 
same species; the four species previously Included in the genus were described 
from males only, Kleifer (1926) recognized four species, all from North America, 
and twenty-two species of Propentacantha from Europe, Africa, North America, 
and Australia; the two Australian species, P. nigrinotum Dodd and F. auetraUca 
Dodd, are transferred In this paper to Trimorus. and possibly certain other species 
should be similarly treated. The genotype is T. americana Ashmead (1887), 

My collection contains six specimens, four males and two females, that are 
described herewith as three species. These forms are closely related, but it is to 
be noted that in T. anperata the lateral teeth of the metanotum are so reduced 
that the species could be included in TtHmorus without altering materially the 
limits of that genus. There are minor characters In the three species that are 
not found In the Australian species of Trimoru/t: thus, the lateral margins of the 
propodeum are oblique and converge distinctly toward the posterior angles, and the 
marginal vein is less than one-half as long as the submarginal; these two characters 
occur in Gryonella. but in Trimorm the propodeum is not greatly wider across the 
anterior angles than at the posterior angles, and the marginal vein is longer. 


Key to the Bpeoies. 

1. lateral teeth of the metanotum hardly developed; segment S of abdomen punctate 

for at least Its basal half. fispeiata 

Dateral teeth of metanotum apparent; segment ^ of abdomen punctate at base 
only . 2 

2. Size larger; scutellum partly sculptured; lateral teeth of metanotum stout . 

.. tri/nreata 

Size smaller; scutellum smooth; lateral teeth of metanotum small . aiwutafa 


Tbissacantha asperata, n. sp. 

9 . Length, i'60 mm. Head black; thorax reddish-brown, the scutum and 
scutellum dusky-black; abdomen dull reddish-brown, blackish laterally and 
posteriorly, Its basal prominence dark; legs, including the coxae, clear testaceous; 
antennal scape and pedicel brownish-yellow, the funlcle joints dusky-brown, the 
club fuscous. 
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Head normal, transverse, the trons a little convex; eyes moderately large, very 
wide apart, sparsely pubescent; line of the vertex with a delicate transverse groove 
extending across from the posterior margin of the eyes through the lateral ocelli; 
frons up to the transverse groove strongly longitudinally striate, smooth between 
the striae, with a few fine hairs; median carlna of frons complete; between the 
ocelli the surface is rotlculate-punctate; vertex behind the transverse groove 
smooth, with scattered hairs: temples and cheeks smooth with scattered hairs. 
Antennal scape moderately long and slender: pedicel one-half longer than its 
greatest width; funicle 1 as long as the pedicel, 2 somewhat shorter and as long 
as wide, 3 and 4 small and transverse; club compact, Joints 1-5 each twice 
as wide as long. Thorax stout; scutum and scutellum very strongly reticulate 
and with scattered hairs; metanotum very transverse, rugose, its posterior border 
straight and finely margined, its posterior angles rounded and faintly prominent, 
armed medially with a fine rather short suberect acute tooth which bears a 
median carlna; propodeum very short, broad posteriorly, punctate and faintly 
pubescent, the posterior margin gently concave, the posterior angles acute in the 
form of very short teeth. Forewings hardly extending beyond apex of abdomen; 
moderately broad; lightly brownish; marginal vein short for the group, one-third 
as long as the subraarginal, the stigmal vein oblique and moderately short. 
Abdomen two-thirds longer than its greatest width; segment 1 twice as wide 
posteriorly as basally, as long as its basal width, with a short suberect blunt 
prominence at base; 2 no longer than 1; 3 three times as long as 2, twice as long 
as 4-6 united, three-fourths as long as wide; 1 closely striate, its promin^ce 
reticulate, but smooth apically; 2 rather sparsely striate, smooth between the 
striae; 3 with small dense non-pubescent punctures, laterally with a few fine 
longitudinal striae, the lateral margins punctate and pubescent, the posterior 
margin smooth; 4 and 5 densely finely punctate and pubescent, smooth at the 
median line and along the posterior margin. 

(J. Differs from the female as follows: abdomen black, the first two segments 
reddish; sculpture of scutum densely reticulate-punctate, not as coarse as in the 
female, the punctures sparse against the lateral margins; parapsldal furrows 
indicated but obscure; scutellum with confluent punctures on the basal half, 
smooth on the posterior half; forewings extending well beyond apex of abdomen; 
segment 1 of abdomen without a prominence, a little longer than its basal width; 
segment 3 twice as long as 2, punctate for its basal half at the median line, the 
punctate area laterally and the few lateral striae extending for two-thirds its 
length, the lateral margins broadly smooth, except for a few pubescent punctures 
and a small coriaceous area toward the posterior margin: punctures on 4 and 
5 sparser than in the female. Antennae one-half longer than the body; black, the 
scape brownish-yellow; pedicel no longer than wide; funicle joints about subequal, 
each two-thirds as long as the scape. 

Habitat ,—South Queensland: Brisbane, one female, A. P. Dodd; Mt. 
Tambourine, on© female in March, A. P. Dodd; Blackall Range, one male In 
January, A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype and allotype in the Queensland Museum. Paratype In the author's 
collection. 

Distinguished from trifttrcata and »ivtulata by the greater extent of the 
punctatlon of segment 3 of the abdomen, and the non-development of the lateral 
teeth of the metanotum. In the key to the species of Trimorus, this species would 
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fall near nigriventris, condenses and latUpinun, from which It may ba dis¬ 
tinguished by the slender metanotal spine, abruptly smooth head behind the line 
of the vertex, the strongly reticulate scutum, and the shorter marginal vein. 

Tbissacantma thifobcata, n. sp. 

Length, 2*15 tnm. Black, the base of the abdomen showing reddish; coxae 
fuscous, the legs bright reddish-yellow; antennae black, the scape dusky-brown, red 
at base; mandibles red. 

Head slightly wider than the thorax, very transverse; vertex thin, descending 
sharply to the occipital margin; frons hardly convex; eyes moderately large, bare, 
very wide apart; mandibles very large, tridentate, the middle tooth small; frons 
strongly striate and with scattered white hairs, the striae diverging somewhat 
from the delicate median carina; line of the vertex with two or three fine 
transverse striae, behind these striae with numerous scattered punctures bearing 
fine hairs, the punctures smaller laterally; cheeks with scattered pubescent 
punctures and, against the eyes, with fine striae. Antennae one-half longer than 
the body; pedicel no longer than wide; funicle 1 two-thirds as long as the scape, 
a little yet distinctly longer than 2, 2-9 subequal. Thorax stout; scutum very 
strongly reticulate-punctate and with scattered fine hairs, the punctures smaller 
medio-anterlorly; scutellum strongly reticulate-punctate laterally, densely punctate 
at base, smooth raedio-posteriorly; metanotum reticulate, transverse, with three 
teeth, the middle tooth slender and moderately long, the lateral teeth stouter, 
shorter and blunt; propodeum short, reticulate, with three short longitudinal 
carinae on either side of the median line, shortly narrowly divided at base, the 
posterior margin carinate and gently concave, terminating at the lateral angles 
in a short acute upturned tooth. Fore wings extending well beyond apex of 
abdomen; broad; lightly brownish, more deeply clouded beneath the marginal 
vein: marginal vein two-fifths as long as the submarginal, three times as long 
os the stlgmal vein, which is long and obliuue for the group. Abdomen a little 
less than one-half longer than its greatest width; segment I as long as its basal 
width, almost twice as wide posteriorly as basally; 2 a little longer than 1; 

3 twice as long as 2, or as 4-6 united: 1 and 2 strongly striate, the striae failing 
laterally on 2; 3 broadly smooth laterally, except for a few pubescent punctures, 
shortly punctate and with a few fine striae at base, the punctures small, close, 
and arranged in longitudinal rows, the rest of the segment smooth and shining: 

4 and 5 with numerous punctures bearing fine hairs. 

?. Unknown. 

Uabitat ,—South Queensland: Chinchilla, one male in January, A. P. Dt>dd. 

Holotype in the Queensland Museum, 

This species differs from simulata in Its larger size, the well-developed 
lateral teeth of the metanotum, the scutum not being smooth laterally, and 
the scutellum being partly sculptured. 

Tkibsacantha simulata, n. sp. 

Length, 1-65 mm. Black, the metanotum, margins of the pleurae, and base 
of abdomen showing reddish; coxae dusky yellow-brown, the legs bright yellow 
washed with brown, the tarsi dusky; antennae black, the scape and pedicel dusky- 
brown, the former reddish at base; mandibles yellow. 

Head transverse, the frons a little convex, the line of the vertex thin, thence 
descending abruptly to the occipital margin; eyes large, with a few scattered 
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hairs, very wide apart; mandibles very larae, tridentate; frons strongly striate 
and with scattered fine hairs, the striae diverging somewhat from the median 
Carina which Is complete; vertex to the occipital margin smooth, with scattered 
fine hairs, and with traces of fine transverse striae at the line of the lateral 
ocelli; cheeks smooth, with scattered fine hairs. Antennae one-half longer than 
the body; scape moderately long and slender; pedicel no longer than wide; funlcle 
Joints sttbequal In length, each two-thirds as long as the scape, with short dense 
pubescence. Thorax stout: scutum with numerous long fine white hairs, and with 
open shallow reticulate punctures or open reticulation, the sculpture closer and 
more definitely punctate anteriorly, absent against the lateral margins; parapsldal 
furrows not evident; scutellum smooth, with scattered Indefinite punctures bearing 
long fine hairs, with a few punctures on either side at its base; metanotum trans¬ 
verse, the posterior angles prominent and obtuse, the posterior margin finely 
carinate and somewhat concave to the slender short median tooth, from lateral 
aspect the posterior angles are raised in the form of blunt teeth: propodeum 
short, pubescent laterally, with several short striae or carinae medially, shortly 
narrowly divided at the median line, the posterior margin gently concave and 
terminating laterally in a short tooth. Forewlngs extending well beyond apex of 
abdomen; broad; lightly brownish; marginal vein two-fifths as long as the sub^ 
marginal, three times as long as the stlgmal vein which is rather long and oblique. 
Abdomen stout, one-half longer than its greatest width; segment 1 two-thirds wider 
posteriorly than basally, as long as its basal width: 2 one-fourth longer than 1: 
3 as long as 1 and 2 united, twice as long as 4-6 united; 1 and 2 rather ftnmy 
striate, the latter smooth laterally and against its posterior margin; 3 at base 
medially shortly punctate, the punctures small and close, on either side finely 
striate for about one-half its length, otherwise smooth, including the lateral 
margins broadly; 4 and 5, and lateral margins of 2 and 3, with numerous long 
fine white hairs arising from small punctures. 

?. Unknown. 

Habitat. —Queensland: Gogango, 40 miles west of Rockhampton, two males in 
November, A. P. Dodd. 

Hololype in the Queensland Museum, Paratype In the author's collection. 

Gryonkm.a Dodd. 

Tram. Roy. A'oc. Au$t., 38, 1914, 84. 

This genus differs from Telms Latreille in having the metanotum bidentate. 
The large mandibles, swollen posterior femora, and spiny legs distinguish it from 
the other Australian genera. Five species are recognized here; of these, four are 
known in the female sex, and one in the male sex: it Is possible, however, that 
G. cra%vfordi may be the male of either G. bru£si or G. ajfinis. The genotype is 
G. crawfordi Dodd. 

Key to the Speoiea. 

1. Vertex broadly rounded: scutum and scutellum with fine sculpture; forewlngs rather 

narrow . platythoraa^ 

Vertex sharp; scutum strongly reticulate or with large punctures; forewlngs broad 

.. 2 

2. Femora yellow; punctures of scutum not reticulate; metanotal teeth large . 

.*... maffnidena 


Femora dark; punctures of scutum reticulate: metanotal teeth small . 3 

3. Frons longitudinally striate; male ... eruiofordi 

Frons transversely striate; females ... i 
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4. Posterior marRin of propodeuro Rentty concave; segment 1, of abdomen less than 
twice a» wide posteriorly a« basally; segment ^ with weak striae at base .... 
......... bruesi 

l-'osterlor margin of propodeum rather deeply concave; segment 1 of abdomen more 
than twice as wide posteriorly as hasally: segment 3 with weak puncttires at 
base . (ijjlnis 


OWYONKIXA CKAWPOUDl Dodd. 

Trans, Roy. Soc. S, Aust., 38, 1914, 84. 

cf. Length, l-dO-l'SO mm. Black; antennae wholly black; coxae black, the 
femora and tibiae dueky-black, the tarsi dusky-yellow, the trochanters and base 
and apex of femora and tibiae bright yellow; mandibles yellowish. 

Head transverse, no wider than the thorax, the vertex thin and descending 
sharply to the occiput, the frona gently convex; ocelli rather large, close together; 
eyes very wide apart, bare; frons rather finely longitudinally striate, the striae 
converging above towards the ocelli; on the lower half of the frons several of 
the inner striae encircle the antennal Insertion; line of the vertex with irregular 
transverse striae; behind the ocelli to the occiput the surface is smooth; cheeks 
smooth; head with scattered long fine hairs; mandibles long, bldentate. Antennae 
slightly longer than the body; scape rather short, one-third longer than funicle 1; 
pedicel no longer than wide; funicle 1 slightly longer than 2, 2-9 almost subequal. 
Thorax stout, a little longer than wide; pronotum narrowly visible at the lateral 
angles; scutum with scattered hairs, the parapsidal furrows delicate, complete, wide 
apart, and a little curved; lateral lobes of scutum finely shallowly rugose inwardly, 
almost smooth laterally; median lobe of scutum with an open network of very 
large shallow reticulate punctures, but on the posterior half on either side laterally 
there are two or three irregular striae or rugae parallel with the parapsidal 
furrows; scutellum reticulate at base, smooth for the rest, with scattered hairs; 
metauotum punctate, transverse. Its posterior margin concave and bidentate, the 
teeth small and well-separated: propodeum short, hidden medially by the 
metauotum, broad at base and sloping inwardly to the posterior angles, the posterior 
margin uniformly concave, the posterior angles subacute or shortly toothed. 
All femora somew^hat swollen; posterior femora much swollen, two and a halt 
times as long as their greatest width, their tibiae splnose at apex, their tarsi 
short. Fore wings reaching well beyond apex of abdomen: moderately broad, the 
apex broadly rounded: lightly stained brownish; venation dark; marginal vein 
somewhat less than one-half as long as the submarginal, about four times as Umg 
as the short stigmal vein. Abdomen hardly wider than the thorax, one-half longer 
than its greatest width; segment 1 narrowed at base, as long as Its basal width, 
almost twice as wide posteriorly as basally; 2 no longer than 1; 3 two-thirds as tong 
as wide, as long as 1 and 2 united, less than twice as long as 4-6 united; 1 and 2 
densely striate, the lateral and posterior margins of 2 smooth; 3 smooth, Its basal 
one-third to one-half medially with rather dense shor^ narrow longitudinal 
punctures; 4-6 smooth, with scattered long fine hairs; similar scattered hairs occur 
on 1-3 laterally and 3 posteriorly. 

Unknown. 

HaMtat. —Queensland: Proserpine, the type male in October; Westwood, two 
males in November and December. New South Wales: Muswellbrook, four males 
in October, 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum, 1.2008, 
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Gryonklla BBUE8I Dodd. 

Trana, Hoy. 8oc. S. Auat.. 38, 1914, 85, 

9. Length, 1-50 mm. Black; antennae wholly black, the prominence yellow; 
coxae and femora black or fuscous, the tibiae and tarsi clear yellow. 

Head transverse, the vertex thin and descending sharply to the occipital 
margin, the frons somewhat convex; eyes moderately large, very wide apart, 
lightly pubescent; frons transversely striate, the striae curving sharply to become 
longitudinal laterally, dense on the lower frons, on the upper frons sparse and 
with shallow punctures between, bearing line white hairs; line of the vertex 
with transverse striae, the declivous area behind the ocelli smooth, with scattered 
fine punctures bearing fine white hairs and with traces of fine striae; cheeks 
smooth, with a few hairs; mandibles very long, bidentate. Antennal scape 
moderately long; pedicel one-half longer than its greatest width; funicle 1 a little 
longer than wide. 2 as wide as long, 3 and 4 small and transverse; club six- 
jointed, compact, the joints much wider than long. Thorax hardly longer than 
its greatest width, somewhat convex above; pronotum narrowly visible at the 
lateral angles; scutum with an open network of large reticulate punctures and 
laterally on either side with several irregular longitudlnally-obliaue striae: 
scutellum with similar reticulate punctures and with irregular longitudinal striae; 
punctures of scutum and scutellum bearing long fine white hairs; metanotum 
reticulate-punctate, transverse, its lateral margins oblique, Its posterior margin 
gently concave and shortly bidentate, the teeth well apart: propodeum finely 
sculptured, short, very short medially, the posterior margin gently con^ve, 
the posterior angles subacute, the lateral margins sloping obliquely inwardly to the 
posterior angles. Posterior femora much swollen, about twice as long as their 
greatest width. Forewlngs hardly extending beyond apex of abdomen; moderately 
broad, lightly stained brownish; venation distinct, the marginal vein one-third as 
long as the submarginal. Abdomen somewhat wider than the thorax, one-third 
longer than its greatest width; segment 1 almost as long as its basal width, 
less than twice as wide posteriorly as basally: 3 a little longer than 1 and 2 
united, two-thirds as long as wide, twice as long as 4-6 united; 1 and 2 rather 
strongly striate; 3 weakly striate at base; the rest smooth; 4 and 5, 2 and 3 
laterally, and 3 posteriorly, with scattered long fine hairs. 

(f. Unknown. 

IfaMtat,~~North Queensland; Cairns district, the holotype female In January. 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum, 1.2009. 

GrYONKIXA AFFTNIS, U. Sp. 

Length, 1*50 mm, Black; antennae wholly black; coxae and femora dusky- 
black, the tibiae and tarsi bright yellow; antennal prominence and the mandibles 
yellow. 

In general appearance and structure very similar to brueai. Vertex of head 
more rounded than in brueai and descending less sharply to the occiput; sculpture 
of frons similar; vertex smooth laterally from the ocelli: behind the ocelli to the 
occiput smooth, with scattered minute punctures bearing fine white hairs; cheeks 
smooth with a few hairs. Antennal scape moderately long; pedicel one-half longer 
than its greatest width; funicle 1 a little longer than its greatest width, 2 as wide 
as long, 8 and 4 transverse: club compact, the joints much wider than long. 
Scutum with the reticulate punctures much larger and less numerous than in 
brueai and with about two irregular oblique striae on either side laterally; 
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scutellum with large reticulate punctures; scutum and scutellum with sparse long 
fine white hairs; metanotum very transverse, armed posteriorly with two short 
blunt teeth which are widely separated, the posterior margin deeply concave; 
posterior margin of propodeum rather deeply concave, the posterior angles fine 
but not toothed. Forewings hardly extending beyond apex of abdomen; moderately 
broad; lightly brownish; venation thick, deep brown; marginal vein one-third 
as long as the submarginal. Abdomen distinctly wider than the thorax, one-third 
longer than its greatest width; segment 1 as long as its basal width, greatly 
widening posteriorly, whore It is more than twice as wide as at base; 2 no longer 
than 1; 3 plainly longer than 1 and 2 united; 3 rather finely densely striate: 
2 finely densely striate, but smooth laterally: 3 at base medially with a number 
of weak narrow punctures; the rest smooth; 4 and 5, 2 and 3 laterally, and 3 
posteriorly, with scattered long fine hairs, 

(}. Unknown. 

Habitat. —North-west New South Wales: Moonie Hiver, one female in October, 
A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype in the Queensland Museum. 

Differs from hruesi In several minor characters, namely: the smooth area 
between the lateral ocelli and the eyes; the larger less numerous reticulate 
punctures on the scutum; the more deeply concave metanotum with the teeth 
more pronounced; the rather deeply concave posterior margin of the propodeum; 
the greater width of the first abdominal segment posteriorly; and the absence of 
striae at the base of segment 3. 

GEYOKELLA MAONIDKNS, H. 8p, 

I-.ength, 1-85 mm. Black; antennal scape bright reddish-yellow, the pedicel 
and funicle joints suffused with yellow, the club black; legs bright reddish-yellow, 
the coxae fuscous; mandibles red. 

From lateral aspect the Irons is gently convex to the line of the ocelli, the 
vertex precipitous from the ocelli to the occiput; from frontal aspect, the head is 
one-third wider than long, the frons very broad; head shining: lower half of frons 
transversely striate, the striae curving laterally to the ventral margin; upper frons 
with broad sub-obsolete transverse striae between which are numerous small 
punctures bearing fine short hairs; behind the line of the vertex the surface bears 
fine transverse striae between which are fine scattered punctures bearing fine hairs; 
cheeks smooth with scattered pubescence; mandibles very large; eyes large, very 
wide apart, with a few hairs. Antennal scape moderately long and stout; pedicel 
one-half longer than its greatest width; funicle 1 somewhat distinctly longer than 
the pedicel, twice as long as its greatest width; 2 shorter than 1, scarcely longer 
than wide; 3 and 4 transverse: club compact, six-jointed, joints 1-5 transverse. 
Thorax as wide as long, Its dorsal surface somewhat convex: scutum with numerous 
hairs, medially with large shallow sub-obsolete punctures, which are small, dense, 
and distinct toward the declivous anterior margin, and with a few irregular trans¬ 
verse striae toward the posterior margin; laterally there are irregular 
longitudlnally-obUque striae and shallow punctures, the innermost striae on either 
side almost meeting at the posterior margin; scutellum smooth, with a few 
pubescent punctures; metanotal plate with two stout blunt coarsely-strlate teeth, 
the posterior margin rather deeply concave almost to its base; propodeum very 
short, hidden medially by the metanotum, Its lateral margins oblique, its posterior 
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margrin uniformly gently coticare to the aubacnte fK>aterior anglea, its surface 
finely sculptured. Forewinga not extending beyond apex of abdomen; moderately 
broad; lightly brownish; Tenation fuscous, distinct; marginal vein one-fourth as 
long as the submarglnal. Posterior femora greatly swollen. Abdomen one>third 
longer than its greatest width, a little wider than the thorax; segment 1 broad, 
its basal width almost twice Its length and two-thirds Its posterior width; 2 no 
longer than t; 3 one-third longer than 1 and 2 united, two-thirds longer than 
4-6 united, two-thirds as long as wide; 1 strongly densely striate, reticulate at base; 
2 densely striate, smooth posteriorly, with dense pubescence laterally; 3 densely 
minutely punctulate at base medially, smooth for the rest, with scattered short 
fine hairs posteriorly, with longer denser pubescence laterally: 4 and 5 smooth 
basally and posteriorly, in between the smooth areas with dense pubescence and 
line surface sculpture. 

cf. Unknown. 

Habitat ,—South Queensland: Bunya Mountains, 2,500 feet, Dalby district, one 
female In April, A, P. Dodd. 

Holotype In the Queensland Museum. 

Distinguished from crow/ordi, brueM, and aj?i.nt.v, by the yellow femora, non- 
reticulate scutum, large stout metanotal teeth, and the broad base of the abdomen. 

Gryonella w.atythorax, n. sp. 

$. Liength, 1*80 mm. Black; antennal scape black, the remaining Joints dn^sky 
yellow-brown; mandibles red; coxae and femora black, tibiae dusky-browm, 
trochanters, base and apex of tibiae, and the tarsi, bright reddish-yellow. 

Vertex of head rounded, not sloping sharply behind the lateral ocelli; from 
frontal aspect the head is one-half wider than long; frons very gently convex; 
vertex finely densely transversely striate and coriaceous, and with an extremely 
short Inconspicuous fine pubescence, the striae failing toward the occipital margin: 
Irons densely transverse-clrcularly striate, coriaceous above, shining on the lower 
half, on either side ventrally with a patch of longer pubescence; cheeks with 
similar fine sculpture to the vertex, but the striation is longitudinal; mandibles 
very long. Antennal scape long and slender; pedicel one-half longer than its 
greatest width; funicie 1 distinctly longer than the pedicel, twice as long as Us 
greatest width, 2 slightly longer than wide, 3 and 4 very transverse; club compact, 
six-Jolnted, Joints 1-6 very transverse. Thorax flat dorsally, no longer than its 
greatest width; pronotal angles rounded and prominent; parapsidal furrows 
absent; pronotum, scutum, and scutellum very densely finely reticulate and with a 
number 9 f small scattered punctures, without pubescence; metanotal plate broad, 
projecting, Its lateral margins oblique, Its posterior margin lightly concave and 
bidentate. Us surface densely longitudinally striate; propodeum short, visible 
laterally, finely sculptured, the posterior margin concave, the posterior angles 
acute and tooth-llke. Forewlnga not reaching beyond apex of abdomen: rather 
narrow, three and a half times as long as their greatest width, the apex broadly 
rounded; lightly stained brownish; marginal cilia extremely short; venation deep 
brown, the marginal vein one-fourth as long as the suhnmrglaal. Posterior femora 
much swollen. Abdomen no wider than the thorax, one-third longer than its 
greatest width; segment 1 broad at base, one-half wider posteriorly than basally, 
one-half as long as its basal width; 2 one-half longer than 1; 3 one-hatf as long as 
wide, no longer than 1 and 2 united, one-half longer than 4-6 united; 1 densely. 
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rather teely* striate, but finely pubescent laterally; 2 with a median basal area of 
short very strong striae; rest of 2, and 3, smooth, with a rather dense pubescence of 
fine short hairs arising from minute punctures; pubescence longer on 4 and 6. 
cf. Unknown. 

Habitat, —^Queensland: Gogango, 40 miles west of Rockhampton, one female in 
February, A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype in the Queensland Museum. 

A very distinct species, readily distinguished by the more rounded vertex 
of the head, the flat dorsal surface and fine sculpture of the thorax, and the 
narrower forewings. 


Xenomerus Walker. 

Hntam, Hag,, London, 3, 1836, 366. 

Walker erected this genus on the male sex of X erpcnna Walker from 
England; the female of this species has apparently not yet been discovered; the 
genus is unknown outside England and Australia; Xenomerus can be distinguished 
from Trimorns by the pedicellate-nodose flagellar Joints of the male antennae, and 
the deep abbreviated parapsidal furrows. The Australian species are closely 
related, and can be separated by means of the following key: 

1. Thorax brownish: scutum smooth . /lttVicorn<« 

Thorax black; scutum with irnprossod reticulation, except posteriorly . 2 

2. Head much wider than the thorax; metanotal tooth rather long; funlck* 2 In female 

plainly shorter than 1 . loHccp* 

Head a little wider than the thorax; metanotal tooth short; funlcle 2 in female hardly 
shorter than 1 . varipes 


Xenomerijs vahipes Dodd. 

Trans. Roy, f^oc, S. Aust., 38, 1914, 88.—X, dubius Dodd, ibid,, p. 84. 

<f- I.fength, 1*26 mm. Black; coxae fuscous, the legs golden-yellow, the 
posterior tibiae and tarsi dusky; antennal scape and pedicel yellow, the flagellar 
joints fuscous with their stalks pale yellow; mandibles yellow. 

Head somewhat wider than the thorax, very transverse, smooth or nearly so; 
lower half of frons longitudinally striate; eyes large, bare, wide apart; mandibles 
rather long, tridentate. Antennae long and slender, somewhat longer than the 
body; scape long and slender; pedicel a little longer than wide; funlcle joints 
pedicellate-nodose, bearing very long hairs which are twice as long as the joints; 
funlcle 1 one-half longer than wide, slightly swollen but without a stalk; 2 
twice as long as 1, 2-4 subequal. 6-9 subequal, each a little longer than 2; 2-4 each 
with a slender basal stalk and terminal node; 5 with a shorter stalk at each 
end, the node depressed medially; 6-9 without a basal stalk, with two nodes 
separated by a short stalk and with a long terminal stalk; apical joint no longer 
than the penultimate, a little swollen at Its base. Thorax no longer than its 
greatest width, a little longer than high; scutum sharply declivous anteriorly, 
foveate along the lateral margins, its surface with fine impressed reticulation, 
but smooth for the posterior third; parapsidal furrows present on the posterior 
half, as deep abbreviated grooves wide apart; scutellum smooth, foveate along 
anterior and posterior margins; metanotum transverse, armed medially with a 
short acute broadly triangular tooth; propodeum short, unarmed, pubescent, 
narrowly divided medially, the posterior margin gently concave. I-iegs slender, 
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the tibiae and tar«i long. Forewings extending well beyond apex of abdomen; 
broad; hyaline; discal cilia fine and sparse; eenation terminating at one-half the 
wing length, the marginal vein somewhat shorter than the submarginal, the 
stigmal vein rather oblioue. Abdomen one-third longer than its greatest width, 
no wider than the thorax: segment 1 much wider posteriorly than baaally, hardly 
as long as its basal width; 8 one-half longer than 1 and 2 united, twice as long as 
4-6 united; 1 strongly striate; 2 striate at base, smooth laterally and posteriorly; 
3 shortly striate at base; the rest smooth; 4-6, and 2 and 3 laterally, with 

scattered hairs. 

> 

Length, 1’36 mm. Posterior tibiae and tarsi clear yellow; discal cilia 
of forewing moderately coarse and dense. First six antennal joints yellow, the club 
black; scape long and slender, as long as the next five joints combined; pedicel 
twice as long as Its greatest width; funIcle joints a little narrower than the 
pedicel; 1 somewhat shorter than the pedicel, twice as long as its greatest width; 
2 hardly shorter than 1; 3 and 4 abruptly shorter, quadrate; club compact, six- 
jointed, Joint 2 the largest, 1 and 2 slightly wider than long, 3-5 each twice as 
wide as long. 

Habitat —North Queensland: Cairns district, one male, two females, in May- 
August, A, P. Dodd. 

Holotype In the South Australian Museum. 1.2005. 

The sexes were originally described as distinct species. 
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7^ram. Roy. 80 c, 8 . Aunt.^ 40. 1916, 28. 

Length, 1*20 mm. Black, the abdomen reddish at extreme base, the tip 
of the metanotal spine whitish; legs golden-yellow; antennae wholly black. 

Head very transverse, distinctly wider than the thorax, the vertex very thin 
and descending abruptly to the posterior margin: frons smooth and shining, with 
a strong median carina; lower frons with longitudinal striae; behind the line 
of the vertex the surface bears fine scaly reticulation; cheeks smooth. Antennal 
scape long and slender; pedicel two and a half times as long as Its greatest 
width; funicle Joints narrower than the pedicel; 1 two-thirds as long as the 
pedicel; 2 two-thirds as long as I, one-haif longer than wide; 8 and 4 a little 
wider than long; club slx-Jolnted, as in mriye$. Thorax stout, as wide as long, 
from lateral aspect somewhat higher than long; parapsldal furrows and sculpture 
of scutum and acuteilum as in metanotal tooth rather long and acute; 

propodeum short, declivous, densely punctate, without noticeable pubescence. 
Forewings normal; hyaline; discat cilia moderately dense and coarse; venation 
as in varipes. Abdomen one-third longer than its greatest width; segment 1 a 
little shorter than Its basal width, much wider posteriorly than busally; 2 slightly 
longer than 1 ; 8 twice as long as 2; 1 and 2 strongly striate; 3 striate medially 
for about two-thirds its length, smooth laterally and posteriorly; 4 and 6 finely 
reticulate at base. 

<f. Unknown. 

South Wales. Hawkasbury River, the type female in October, 

A, A. Oirault 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum, X.542S. 

Differs from mripes in the wider head, dark antennae, shorter second funicle 
Joint, and the longer metanotat tooth. 
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Xenomkkxtb KLAVicaRNiB Dodd, 

Trans. Koy, 80 c, 8 , Anst., 38, 1914, 84. 

$. Length, 1*20 mm. Head black; thorax duaky-brown; abdomen black, the 
basal segment yellow; legs golden^yellow, the coxae fuscous; hrst six antennal 
joints yellow, the scape and pedicel somewhat dusky, the club black. 

Head smooth, or nearly so, the lower frons with striae converging to the 
mouth. Antennae as in uaripes, except that the funlcle joints are more distinctly 
narrower and shorter than the pedicel. Scutum and scutellum, according to the 
original description, smooth with a few scattered pin-punctures. Forewlngs 
hyaline, the dlscal cilia moderately coarse and dense. Abdomen stout, one-fourth 
longer than its greatest width; segment 1 distinctly shorter than its basal width; 
striatlon of segments as in varipea. 

(f. Unknown. 

Habitat —^North Queensland: Cairns district, the holotype female in September, 
A. P. Dodd. 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum, 1.2007. 

The holotype is mounted on a slide; hence the sculpture of the thorax could 
not be re-examined. The species is very close to varipea^ but differs apparently 
in the smooth scutum and the colour of the thorax and the base of the abdomen. 



NOTES ON AUSTRALIAN DIPTERA, XXIIL 

By j, R. Maluku, 

(Communicated by I, M. MacherraB.) 

(Thirty Text-flgure 0 .) 

(Read 26th March, 1930.3 
* Family Tachinidae. 

The matter presented in this paper is to be considered as supplementary to 
that In my preceding paper In this series in which I gave a partial revision ot the 
Tachinidae of Australia, with generic key, the material upon which it is baaed 
having been received from Dr, I. M. Mackerras some months after the completion 
of that paper. 

Despite the fact tliat' this additional material greatly Increases the number of 
genera and species now known to me, the recorded total In the two papers must 
fall far short of the number actually occurring in Australia and discoverable 
through Intensive collecting. 

No dipterous fauna, with the possible exception of that of New Zealand, ^as 
had as much Interest for me as that of Australia, and I regret very much that 
I am unable to devote to it the time necessary for its thorough elucidation, and to 
carry my Investigation of it Into the field, without which latter course It is not 
possible to form a definite opinion of many of the inter-relationships, and also 
an impossibility to present a proper consideration of the systematica of the family 
now dealt with. 

I do not present in this paper an extended generic synopsis, as it will be 
found necessary to do that later when a larger percentage of the genera are 
known, but In all cases where I record genera either new or previously described 
from other faunal regions and not included in my published key, I add sufiicient 
data to permit of their being relegated to their proper place In that key, and in 
the case of those genera with uncarinate face and haired propleura I give a 
synopsis. 

A striking feature of the Australian members of this family is the frequent 
occurrence of hairs on the centre of the propleura, these being found in genera in 
several of the tribes which are evidently uuito unrelated to each other, it one is 
to judge relationships by the characters usually employed for this purpose in 
other faunal regions. 

I have Just received, in answer to a request of mine, type material of most of 
the species described by Mr. C. H. Curran from Australia, through the generosity of 
Dr. Walther Horn of the Deutsches Entomologlsches Museum. Berlin-Dahlem, and 
offer a few notes on them herein. 


Tribe PHAsnNt. 

Genus STnomroABTEU Macquart. 

This genus In its emended form was utilised for the reception of two 
Australian species by Curran, as listed In my catalogue. 1 have before me para* 
type females of the species. 
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The genus Btronpygaatcr was erected by Macquart in 1838, and In it he 
placed but one species, gtohv^lua Meigen, but in his next reference to the genus, 
some two years later, he included two other species, all three European. It is 
thus clear that the only originally included species must be accepted as the geno¬ 
type. In view of this fact, it is of interest to note that globulus Meigen is 
included in the genus Tumiolm Macquart in the Catalogue of Palaearctic Diptera, 
Part 8, page 568. We are, however, not particularly concerned with the peregrina¬ 
tions of the European species and are rather compelled to discover if possible 
whether the genus name Strongygaster (emend. Strongylogaster Blanch., nec 
Dahlbohm, Hymen.) can be used for the Australian species referred to it. 

Macquart laid particular stress upon the wing venation, using as the dis¬ 
tinguishing character in his key “Premiere cellule post6rieure k petiole trda-court", 
and in his dgure he shows the petiole much as I figured it for Gymmsofna 
rotundata Meigen in a recent paper in this series, and not at all like that of 
ff. lepidofera Malloch. The two species described by Curran have the first 
posterior cell with a long petiole as in lepidofera. I should also hesitate to 
describe the abdomen of either of these species as ‘'ventre rond‘^ Macquart’s stated 
meaning of his generic name. 

In view of these facts I propose to reject the tme of Strongygaster for the 
Australian species and retain Hyalomyia. 

I have now a number of additional species of the genus from Australia. 


Genus HYAix)MyiA Roblneau-Besvoidy. 

The genitalia of the females of this genus present in some cases good structural 
characters for specific distinction, but it is not always an easy matter to relate the 
sexes of the species. I figure the genital sograents of some of the species to show 
the peculiar structures referred to, which, incidentally, are quite similar in general 
nature to those of some North American species placed In Alophora, 

I have attempted to work up all of the material now In my hands and to 
include in the key below the two species placed in Btrongylogaster by Curran, as 
well as his Australian species placed in Alophora. 1 expect that there will be 
many more species of the genua found in Australia. 

Key to the Species. 

1. Apical pair of ecutellar bristles well developed and situated at tip .. 2 

ApUml pair of scutellar bristles generally short and fine, much shorter than the 

lateral sub-basal pair, situated well before tip .. 6 

2. Petiole of the first posterior cell of wing at least as long as outer cross-vein, and nut 

less than four times a^ long as the Inner cross-vein: bend of fourth vein 
rounded, but the whole presenting the appearance of a hockey stick, the 
longitudinal portion much longer than the forwardly directed portion ; species 
not more than & tnm. In length : lower plate of female genitalia as In Figure J 

...... itormaH.9 Curran 

Petiole of first posterior cell of wing not more than two-thirds as long as outer cross- 
vein, and not twice as long as inner cross-vein; bend of fourth vein broadly and 
rather evenly rounded, the apical section forming an almost regular rounded arc; 
species not less than 6 mm. in length . 3 

3. I. 4 irg« Bi)eoies, about 10 mm. in length; eplstome not at all projecting in profile 

....... nigrls<jfWOW« Malloch 

Bmaller species, not more than 8 mm. In length ; epistome quite distinctly projecting 
In profile .......... 4 

4. Dorsum of abdomen In male uniformly golden or brassy dusted, without dark marks, 

the incurved ventral portions of the tergites densely pale-grey dusted: wings 
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greyish hyaline^ darkened along basal half ot costa, most conanicttously so in 
the snbcosiat cell; thorax with four broad black dorsal vUtae, the submsdian 
pair extending to about ^nidway between suture and hind margin, and twice as 
wide behind as before the suture» the vtttae presuturally separated by conspicuous 
whltish-dusted intervening areas, the postsutural region golden-yellow dusted 

.. •. *. ohrysit, n. sp. 

Dorsum of abdomen not uniformly dusted, variously marked with black; thorax not 
marked as above, the posuuiural area broadly black centrally ,. ... & 

6. IScutellum entirely black, slightly shining; area between the aubmedlan vlttae pre¬ 
suturally black-brown, wing with a fuscous cloud on banal half of the costa 
extending to apex of first vein, and a faint yellowish cloud on region surrounding 

the inner cross-vein. eoHaUs Malloch. 

Bcutellum black. sUghtty shining, with quite distinct yellowish-grey dusting on apical 
margin; area between the submedtan vittae presuturally not much darker than 
those between these and the sublaterai vlttae: wing with a fuscous cloud on 
costa as in cost&lis, but with a brown cloud along centre of disc, extending 
broadly on both sides of fourth vein up to outer cross-vein, and a yellowish 
suffusion on apkuil section of fourth vein . disoctiis, n. sp. 

6. Petiole of first posterior coll of wing not nearly as long as outer cross-vein and not 

tw'ice as long as inner cross-vein .*. 7 

Petiole of first posterior cell of wing about as Jong as, or longer than, outer cross¬ 
vein, and at least three times as long as Inner cross-vein . H 

7. Abdomen with the dorsum entirely and densely golden or brassy yellow dusted: 

wings with a fuscous cloud on costa from base to apex of first vein, otherwise 

greyish hyaline (male) .*.. chrynis, n, sp. 

Abdomen of male, densely golden dusted dorse lly, with a faint dorsoceniral vitta, 
and sometimes more or less blackened on the apical two segments; female VUh 
the abdomen black, second ond third tergites with broad Interrupted yellow-dusted 
basal fascia, fourth terglte wholly yellow dusted; wings of male blackish, with 
pale streaks in the costal cell, along the third and fifth veins, and in the apical 
cell; female with wings hyaline . oureiiienlris* Curran. 


5t. Males .....* 9 

Females ..... 


9. Ail the hairs on the mesopleura slender, none of them lanceolate or scale-like, and 
all of them black, but some of those on the low^eri portion of the humerus yellow 

or fulvous and distinctly widened, scale-llke ... 10 

The humeral hairs either all normal, or. if some of them are scale-Uke, then some 
of those on the mesopleura are similar In form ... 11 

10. Wings quite conspicuously blackened on basal half costally, the dark colour extending 

from base to. beyond Inner cross-vein, and from costa to fifth vein; dust on 
dorsal exposure of third and fourth visible tergites of abdomen brassy, and 

rather checkered . bosalis, n. sp. 

Wings entirely whitish hyaline; dust on third and fourth visible tergites when seen 
from liehind pale grey, and quite regular in distribution.Ayalie, n. sp. 

11. Abdomen about as broad as long, almost circular in outline, the fourth visible 

tergite very little longer than third, and about three times as broad at base as 
long in centre; hind tarsi entirely black; wings pale brown; mesonotum with 

four black vJttae anteriorly; pleura with normally formed dark hairs. 

...-. lativdntris Malloch. 

Abdomen distinctly longer than broad; fourth visible tergtte much longer than the 
third; wings not evenly pale brown; mesonotum not vittate anteriorly 12 

12. Both the lower portion of the humeri and the upper portion of mesopleura with many 

yellow scale-llke hairs ... lepidof^ra Malloch. 

Humeri normally haired, acme of the hairs on anterior tM)rtion of upper section of 

mesopleura rather flattened and a little paler than the others . 

. nifftihirttt Malloch, 

. . II mu iPBi ■ . . . n 'l » m m\ \ i t i m mi J . . . , mi, . . . 1^1^,111. 

* t have arbitrarily placed this species in the key, basing my action on Curran's 
desorlption, X have also placed ehrpM» In both sections because of some possible varia¬ 
bility In the scutellar brlsrilng. 
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IS. Ventral plate of genitalia straight, not curved downward at tip.tetiaua Curran. 

Ventral plate ot srenitalia quite conaplcuously curved downward at tip. 14 


14. Hind tarsi entirely black.«4pK^irtd Malloch. 

Hind tarsi with the basal seirment largely yellowish.lepido/em Mallooh. 


HYAtOMfXA VrOBKALl£( (CttlTatl). 

This species, of which I have seen only one female paratype, will not Und a 
place in my previous key, being only 4-4*6 mm. In length, and having the apical 
pair of sctttellar bristles quite strong, and situated on the margin. The wing 
venation is similar to that of lepi^ofem, but the discal cell is narrower and 
longer. The facets are but slightly enlarged on the upper half of eye in the 
female. Curran describes the male as having the wings entirely hyaline, which 
character, coupled with the silvery-grey dust on the apical portion of the second 
and all of third and fourth visible tergites of abdomen, readily distinguishes it 
from the other species in this segregate. 

Locality, Palmerston, Qld. 

I figure the female genitalia of this species (Fig. 1). 

HyAi.f)MyiA NioBisQUAJMA Malloch. 

I have seen only the type male of this species. 

HtALOHYIA CHRYSIS, n. sp. 

(J, Head black, frons deep black, orbits in front and the parafaclals silvery- 
white dusted, face, cheeks, and occiput, densely white dusted; antennae black, palpi 
testaceous yellow, darker at bases; frontal hairs black, lower occipital and genal 
hairs white. Thorax black, with whitish-grey dusting, mesonotum with four deep 
black vtttae, the outer one on each side entire, the submedian pair discontinued 
a little behind the suture and twice as broad behind it as before it, the central 
portion of the postsutural area densely golden-yellow dusted; scutellum black, 
grey dusted. Abdomen black, entire dorsal exposure densely golden or brassy* 
yellow dusted, the incurved lateral portions of tergites densely grey dusted, all 
hairs black. Legs black. Wings subfuscous, darker along costa to apex of first 
vein. Colyptrae fuscous, whitish at junction. 

Frons linear above; epistome slightly produced; cheeks as high as length of 
antenna. Thorax much as in MaUoch, but the scutellum is shorter and 

has the apical bristles practically undifferentiated, which fact has caused me to 
place the species in two ^segregates In my key; Abdomen broadly ovate, the 
tergites subequal to fourth visible one, the fifth very short but distinct. Legs as 
in costalia. Wing with the apical section of fourth vein forming an almost regular 
fourth of a circle. 

l.^ngth, 7 mm. 

Type, Narrogln, W.A., 30.8.1926 (E. W. Ferguson). One specimen. 

Hyalomvia costalis Malloch. 

1 have seen only the type specimen of this speoles. 

Hyalomyia piscAT.is, n. sp. 

cf. Very similar to the preceding species in general appearance, but readily 
tllsUngutohed by the characters cited in the key. It has the scutellum more 
alongate and with the apical pair of brietles quite strong and outstanding, the 
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apical aecUon of fourth vein not so regularly rounded, and, though the type 
specimen has the abdomen largely greasy, it shows traces of having the fourth 
visible terglte grey dusted, the others brown anteriorly, aulte broadly on first and 
second tergites, and the posterior margins narrowly grey dusted. 

Length, 8 mm. 

Type, Oeraldton, W.A., 5.9.1926 (B. Ferguson). One specimen. 

It might be worth mention that the sixth wing vein in this group Is not so 
very abruptly discontinued as In the lepidofera group, Its apex being usually 
tapered off, while In the other group it Is aulte blunt-tipped. 

HvAtOMYiA AUBEivENTRiB (Curran). 

I have not seen this species, but have no doubt that It belongs here. 

HyAr/>MyiA babalxb, n. sp. 

(f. This species belongs to the same group as lepidofera, but it has the wings 
quite conspicuously blackened along costal half to the apex of first vein, which Is 
quite unique in this section of the genus as far as I am aware. The head is the 
same colour as in lepidofera. Mesonotum seen from in front evenly white dusted 
to beyond the suture, the sides posteriorly not so distinctly dusted and the central 
portion behind suture noticeably yellowish, though by no means as strikingly 
yellow as in lepidofera, no trace of vittae present; pleural hairs black, only some 
of the lanceolate hairs on anterior lower portion of humeri yellow or fuIvJkis, 
Abdomen very noticeably purple on the hind margins, and to less extent on the 
sides at curves, of the tergites, disc of tergites yellowish dusted, rather checkered, 
and with traces of a central dark vitta; fifth and sixth tergites, and first visible 
one at the curve, greyish dusted. X^tegs black, basal segment of all tarsi slightly 
yellowish, bases of femora ventrally pale-hatred, elsewhere black-haired. Wings 
as described above. Calyptrae white, slightly darkened and shining behind. 
Halteres brownish-yellow. 

Interfrontalia obliterated on a space about as long as third antennal segment; 
facets not greatly enlarged on upper half of eye; epistome produced as in lepidofera. 
Some of the pleural hairs on anterior lower portion of humerus lanceolate and 
yellowish, those on the mesopleura all black, and normal; notopleural region 
rather densely black-haired; scutellum with the apical bristles fine and short, rather 
far from margin. Abdomen narrowly ovate, fourth visible tergite about one and 
a half times as long as third. Legs normal. Longitudinal portion of apical 
section of fourth vein not much longer than the forwardly directed section; dlscal 
cell at inner cross-vein about as wide as first posterior cell at its widest point; 
petiole of first posterior cell longer than outer cross-vein and more than four-fifths 
as long as penultimate section of fourth vein. 

Length, 5-75 mm. 

Type, Wahroonga, Sydney, N.S.W., 16.11,1926 (B. W. Ferguson). One specimen. 

HVAtOHTIA BYAtXSi B. Bp. 

(}. Very similar to the preceding species, and possibly only a variety of it. 
In addition to the characters listed In the key the wings are narrower, which 
makes the discal cell appear longer, and the outer cross-vein Is not much more 
than one-half of the length of the penultimate section of fourth vein, while in 
haealU it is about four«fifth8 as long as it. Possibly the genitalia will furnish other 
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characters for the separation of the forms if they are distinct, hut I do not desire 
to destroy the unique examples now in my possession in so far as their outward 
appearance is concerned in dissecting them. 

Length, 5 mm. 

Type, Como, N,S.W., December, 1923, on flowers (H. Peterson). One specimen. 

Hyalomyia i.ATivKNTRis Malloch. 

I have seen only the type male of this species. 

Hyalomvja i.KiMt)OPRKA Malloch. 

Apparently a common species, as I have a good series from the type locality 
and a number more recently received from Wahroonga, Sydney, N.S.W. 

I figure the genitalia of the female ( Pig. 2), 



Kig. 1.— Hyalomyia }hormaliH. Female genttaUa; 
from below; h, from the side. 

Pig. 2.— Hyalomyia lepidoft^ra. Female gcoHalia; a, 
from below; fe. from the side. 

Pig. Z.—HyaUtmyia sentiua. Female genitalia; a, 
from below: fe, from the elde. 

Fig. 4.— Tayloria te/tiaoea. Head of male, from the 
side. 

Hyaxomyia NioETiiiin^ Malloch. 

Through a peculiar error the wing of this species appears as Figure 7 in my 
paper xix of this series (These Proceedings. 54, 1929, 111). In sending my 
manuscript I evidently wrongly labelled this figure as this species instead of 
Oymnosofm rotundata Meigen, and Dr. Mackerras wrote me that the figure of the 
wing of the latter was missing, upon which I sent a second figure, which appears 
properly labelled on the succeeding page. There are thus two figures of the wing 
of Oymno96ma and none of niprfhirta in that paper. The wing of the latter Is 
very similar to that of Upidofera. 

I present now characters for the separation of nigrihirta female from the 
others^ but the genitalia are as in Figure 2. 
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Htaloiivm sensua (Ourrim)- 

Only the female ie known of thle species, the genitalia (Fig. S) being %ttred 
from a paratype sent to me by Dr. Walther Horn. 

The legs are entirely black, the facets on the upper half of eyes are almost as 
large as the anterior oeellus, and the interfrontalia is obliterated on a space more 
than twice as long as third antennal segment. 

Locality, Palmerston, Qld. 

Genus TAYnoEiA, n, gen. 

This genus is distinguished from Bpalomi/iu Hobineau-Desvoldy, at least in the 
male, by the following characters: Femora of all legs with two series of short 
spines on the apical half or more of the anteroventral and posteroventral surfaces; 
antennae extending almost to the mouth margin, the latter not proiectiug, and hut 
slightly below vibrissae (Fig. 4); abdomen not flattened above; postscutellum not 
projecting beyond the level of scutellum, evenly rounded. The wing venation is 
similar to that of Byalomyia lepidofera Malloch, the first posterior cell being long 
petiolate, and the petiole ending in the apex of wing. Other characters may be 
gleaned from the description of the genotype given below. 

The genus will run down to Caption 13 in my published key to the genera, 
and to the first section therein, but, lacking information as to the structure of the 
female, 1 can only apply the first character In that section of the synopsis to it 
with absolute certainty. To prevent confusion It la necessary therefore to c<(nlt 
tentatively all after the first semicolon In using the key; we will then have 
three genera in which there are no strong dorsal bristles on the abdomen. The 
new one will readily separate from Hyalomyia on the character of the femoral 
bristling and the convex dorsum of abdomen, the latter in at least the males of 

ft 

Hyalomyia being more or less conspicuously flattened; from O-ymnoHoma Meigen 
it can be readily distinguished by the shorter second antennal segment, the very 
distinct and functional segmentation of the abdominal dorsum, the more extensive 
femoral armature, and the different wing venation. 

The genus is more closely related to Oymnoftoma than to Hyalomyia, 

Genotype, the following species. 

TAVIX)aiA TEBTACEA, ». Bp. 

(J. Fulvous testaceous, slightly shining. Frons, upper occiput, third antennal 
segment except base, and bases of aristae, fuscous; frontal orbits, face, cheeks, 
and occiput except upper third, silvery^white dusted; cheeks dark centrally. 
Mesonotum with yellow dust, most dense on a narrow presutural band, and to a 
lesser extent on hind margin. Abdomen sometimes with a faint trace of a dark 
linear dorsooentral vitta, evenly and lightly yellowlah^usted apioally; all hairs 
black. Legs concolorous with body, tarsi fuscous, fore and mid pairs paler at 
bases. Calyptrae concolorous with body. Wings brownish hyaline, yellow at 
bases. Halteres fulvous. 

Flyes bare, facets enlarged os central front portion; frons at vertex about one* 
sixth of the head width, orbits on entire length narrower than interfrontalia, 
with fine short incurved bristles along inner margins in front pt ocelli; ocellar 
bristles short and fine, procUnate and divergent; inner verticals minute, shorter 
than the short postverticals; profile as in Figure 4; palpi club^ahaped* bent, bare 
except for a few microscopic black hairs at apices; arista aubnude. Thoracic hairs 
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yery short; the foUowlnfl: bristles present; one humeral, one pair of prescutellar 
dorsocentrala and acrostichals, two notopleurals, one supra-alar, two postalara, four 
marginal scutellars, two (1:1) sternopleurals, about four mesopleurals, one or two 
propleurala, one stigmatal, one pteropleural, and about eight hypopleurala, the 
presutural bristle minute, almost lacking; prosternum, centre of proploura, postalar 
declivity and the infrasquamal region bare. Abdomen elongate-ovate, slightly 
convex on dorsum, first visible tergite without a concavity in front, fourth slightly 
longer than any of the others, all without aplca! bristles, and with many short 
stiff black hairs; fifth stcrnite with a very large broad central excavation, reduced 
to a mere strip on each side which la produced into a abort obtuse process at apex. 
Legs rather strong, hind femora stouter than the others, all femora with two series 
of short strong black bristles from before middle to apices; fore and mid tibiae 
without median bristles; hind tibia with one anterodorsal and one posterodorsal 
bristle near middle, both short; claws and pulvllli long. Wings rather narrow; 
inner cross-vein a little more than one-third from apex of dlscal cell and below apex 
of first vein; outer cross-vein straight, a little nearer inner cross-vein than to outer 
end of bend of fourth; petiole of first posterior cell more than half as long as outer 
cross-vein. Lower calypter large, transverse at apex, straight on outer aide. 

Length, 7*5-9 mm. 

Type and one paratype, Mt. Molloy, Qld. <P. H. Taylor). 

The genus la dedicated to the collector. 

Tribe Mickothoi'Icseini, 

« 

Genus Mickotuopkza Macquart. 

1 have now before me several additional species of this genus and as the most 
precise manner of presenting information upon their distinguishing characters I 
am now publishing a new specific synopsis. 

Key to the Impedes. 

1. vinlble abdi^mina) tergite without any t>ut«tandlng bristles in centre of apical 

margin . 2 

Second visible abdominal tergite with some strong black bristles In centre of apical 
margin . 4 

2. Abdomen testaceous yellow, with a bluish-black dorsot;entraI vitta which ceases about 

middle of fourth visible lorglte and occupies less than one-lhird (it the dorsal 
exposure; no strong bristles at the lateral curve of first and second visible tergites 
of abdomen; wings greyish hyaline, yellowish at bases; fore tarsi of female 
slender; mesopleura dark halted in centre .. n, sp. 

Abdomen black, with dense whitish«gre5* dusted markings; mio or more strong bristles 
on lateral curves of first and second visible tergltes of abdomen; wings more or 
less distinctly tnfuscat«d, bright orange coloured at bases; fore tac«l of female 

more or less widened . 3 

2. Mesopleura with some strong black hairs on centre; presutural area of thoracic 
dorsum inconspicuously vitiate, the black vlttae linear, and the pale dust greyish 
and not very distinct; fore tarsi of female but slightly widened , . »inaata Don. 

Mesdpleura entirely yellow haired; presutural area of dorsum of thorax consplcuousl)’ 
vlttate, the black vittae rather broad and the intervening spaces densely white 

dusted; fore tarsi of female much widened . latimana Mallooh 

4. Abdomen glossy blue-black, with dense whitlah-grey dusted markings os In sinuate; 
pleural hairs, except those on centre of propleura, tilack; wings with the veins 
bright orange basally ....Intermedia , n. sp. 

Abdomen largely yellow, darkened only on a variable proportion of centre of dorsal 
exposure; pleural hairs mostly yellow; wing veins not orange coloured at bases 
..... 5 
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5. Abdomen with visible tergltes 8 and 4 ochreoue, when seen from behind with dense 

uniform ochreous duet.oohriwntrie Malloch 

All visible abdominal terRUes, when seen from behind, with dense grey or yellowish 
dusting and a pair of large glossy ochreous or reddish-brown spots on dorsum 
... /fauliorsis Malloch 


Microtkopeza siNtTATA Donovun. 

It would appear to be worth noting that Macquart's figure of this species does 
not represent the one so named by Brauer and Bergenstamm, and so accepted by 
me in my previous paper. The distinctly marked presutural area of thoracic 
dorsum and the quite evidently dilated fore tarsi indicate that he figured latiMana. 
1 assume that the two species were mixed In his collection and possibly in most of 
the others then extant. 

Before me there Is one additional female specimen from Geraldton, W.A. 
(J. Clark). 


MlCBt>TBOPEZA LATIMANA MallOCh. 

Tne new material of this species available Is in better condition than that from 
which I described the species, and the specimens all show a very much more 
marked division of colour between the orange-yellow bases of the wings and their 
fuscous apices. The five examples from Eastern Australia are distinctly larger 
than the four from Western Australia, but I can detect no specific distincti^s 
between the two groups. 

Localities: Llndfleld, 31.10.1926 ' (Jones); Eccleston, Allyn R,, 28.2.1921; 
Orange. N.S.W., 21.4.1923 (Health Dept.); Gisborne, Vlct, 6.2.1922, and 16.12.1923 
(G. Lyell), Swan R., W.A. (J. Clark). 


Microtkopeza oghkiventrjh Malloch. 
One specimen, Gordon, 23.11.1924 (Harrison). 


Microtkopeza rr.AVtTARSis Malloch, 

Five specimens, Geraldton, W.A., 6.9.1926 (E. W. Ferguson), and Kojarena, 
W.A., 6.9.1926 (E. W. Ferguson). 

MlOItOTROJ'EZA INTERMEDIA, H. Sp. 

(J. Similar in general habitus and coloration to tatimana, differing as follows: 
Parafacials and anterior portipn of cheeks with dark hairs, third antenna! segment 
fuscous except at base; thoracic dorsum with conspicuous white-dusted presutural 

t 

marks, but the acrostichal area has a broad white central mark, not two on the 
lines of the bristles, and the one on each series of dorsocentral bristles is Inter¬ 
rupted in middle; pleural hairs all black, with the exception of those on centre 
of propleura; mesonotum and scutellum entirely dark-haired; abdomen marked as 
in sinmia and latimana, but the dark portions are blue-black, and the second 
visible .terglte, instead of having two whltish-dusted spots near anterior margin in 
centre, has a similar mark to the third and fourth tergltes which is faint and 
greenish in front and grey-dusted only on the narrow posterior central portion: 
wings yellow at bases, but not Infuscated apically; tarsi fuscous except at base 
of first segment. 
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Structurally quite eimllar to latimana, but the third anteunal segment is 
shorter and broader, and the second visible abdominal tergite has a pair ot central 
apical bristles. I have not compared the hypopygia of the two species. 

Length, 16 mm. 

Type, Bidsvold, Qld., 20.4.1924 (Bancroft). One specimen. 

MICBOTSOPKZA FLAVIVEHTKIS, U. SP. 

$. Superficially this species resembles a rather large Chaetophthalmm. Head 
orange*yellow, frontal, parafacial, and anterior genal hairs, dark, other hairs 
yellow, postocular cilia black; antennae and palpi orange-yellow. Thorax orange- 
yellow, with whitish dusting, mesonotum bluish-black except on margins, the dust 
so disposed as to leave four rather faint linear dark vlttae; pleural hairs largely 
yellow, mesopleura with strong black hairs centrally: scutellum yellow, with black 
hairs above and pale hairs on sides below. Abdomen coloured as thorax, bases of 
second and third visible tergites whitish dusted, that of fourth yellowish dusted, 
a blue-black dorsocentral vitta occupying about one-third of the dorsal exposure 
extends over the basal three visible tergites, becoming narrow on apex of third, 
and linear or obsolete on fourth. Legs entirely yellow. Wings greyish hyaline, 
veins yellow basally. Calyptrae and halteres orange-yellow. 

Frons at vertex a little less than one-third of the head width; ocellars not 
developed; third antennal segment as long as second. Second visible abdominal 
torgite without apical central bristles, third with a complete apical series, fourth 
with a preapical and apical series, the apex not depressed. Fore tarsi not widened. 
In other respects similar to sinuata. 

Length, 12 mm. 

Type, Narromine, N.S.W., no other data. One specimen. 

Tribe Amkniini. 

Genus Amelia Hobineau-Desvoidy. 

I append some additional records of the occurrence of species of this genus, 

Amenia mconina Fabriclus. 

Twenty-five specimens from the following localities in Queensland and New 
South Wales: Bidsvold, Cairns, Broken Bay, MHson Is., Woy Woy, National Park, 
Barrington Tops, Como, Woodford, Manly, and Loowanna. 

Ahenja jmperiaus Hobiueau-Dcsvoidy. 

Twenty-nine specimens from the following localities in Queensland and New 
South Wales: Magnetic Island, Fidsvold, Meringa, Broken Bay, Glen Innes, Gordon, 
Chester Hill, National Park, Heathcote, Como, Woy Woy, and Mosman. 

Amenia dubitalis Malioch. 

A specimen which agrees well with the type of this species, except In having 
short but distinct ocellar bristles is from Bldsvold, Qld., 4.4.1924 (Bancroft). 

Amexvia CKRtBAUE Walker, 

Amenia parva Schiner will have to fall as a synonym of this species. 

Tec specimens from the following localities: JSldsvold, Qld., December, 1922, 
and 20.4.1924 (Bancroft); Barrington Tops, N.S.W., February, 1926, Allyn Range, 
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on Leptotpermum (S.U. Zooi. £xpod.); Mill, Eatige» 18.12.1022* brash 

(Nicholson); Woy Woy. N.S.W.. 22.9.1023 (Mackerras) and 4.10.1925 (Nicholson); 
Ararat, Vlct. (H. W. Davey). 

In addition to the characters mentioned in my key lor the distinction of this 
species from its congeners* it may be worth mention that the second antennal 
segment is fuscous, while in leonina it is yellow, This character la specifically 
mentioned by Walker in his description of chrytame. 

Amknxa NiaaoMACUhATA Malloch. 

This sex agrees in markings and general structure with the male, but the 
Irons Is about one-fourth of the head width at vertex, gradually widened to anterior 
margin, and each orbit has two or three aulte strong forwardly-directed outer 
supraorbital bristles. 

Locality, W. Australia; no other data. 

This specimen should be considered as the allotype. 

Genus Sttx.bomyia Macanart. 

In my catalogue of Tachlnldae of Australia I listed two species of this genus, 
oostalU Walker, and opMtenta Walker, the latter with a doubt. I have now before 
me two species and endeavour to elucidate them below. 


Key to the SipooicB, \ 

A. Apex of lower calypter fuscous; fourth visible abdominal tergite A sfivory- 

white dusted spot on each side; oeiilral stripe of frons (interfrontalla), antennae, 
and palpi, fuscous; antennal foveae darkened; only the mesopleura with a white 
dusted spot. oostolis Walker. 

AA. Calyptrae entirely white, lower one with narrow dark rim ; fourth visible tergite of 
abdomen with a large silvery-white dustetl spot on each side; frons, antennae, 
paipi, and face, orange-yellow; mesopleura and sternopleura each with a white 
dusted spot ... minor* n. sp. 


Stilbomyta cosTAUft Walker. 

This identification is based upon the example named opulenta Walker In the 
United States National Museum, and accepted as such by me In my previous 
paper on the genus. I am unable to say who identified the specimen. It agrees 
well with Engel’s redescription of costutis* hut In hls paper he states that only 
the sternopleura has a white spot, whereas it Is the mesopleura which Is so marked, 
and be says that the base of the lower calypter is brown, whereas it is the apex 
that is dark. 

The Irons at vertex is hardly more than one-fourth of the head width, each 
orbit at centre is about as wide as the Interfrontalia, the postocular orbits are 
entirely golden-yellow dusted, the thoracic dorsum is brilliant metallic blue-green 
and devoid of white dusting even oh the humeri, and the abdomen Is concolorous 
with it, the sutures a little darker. 

Length, 8 mm. 

Locality, Kumnda, Qld, (F. P. Dodd). One specimen. 

SnuioMCYXA sciNOB, n. ap. 

Similar to the preceding species in general colour, being metallic blue-green, 
with orange-yellow head, black legs, and the wings conspicuously infuscated on 
costa to beyond middle, most broadly so at bases. It differs gs stated in the key 
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and In having the upper half or more of the poetoeular orhlta »llvery-white dusted, 
the mesonotum slightly white dusted anteriorly and quite densely so behind the 
humeri and on two spots on the supra^alar margins, and the wings paler, with the 
costal dark mark more sharply defined. Halteres black. 

Frons at vertex more than one-third of the head width, widened in front, 
each orbit at middle not more than one*third as wide as the interfrontalia; pre- 
apical central bristles of scutellum stronger than the preaplcal sublateral pair 
(w'eaker in eoatalU ); wing not so narrow at apex as in coslali«, the fourth vein 
more curved beyond the preapical angle than in that species. 

Length, 7 mm. 

Type, Bidsvold, Qld., 1923 (Bancroft). One specimen. 

Stilbomtia opulknta Walker. 

This species should be omitted from the Australian list. It Is apparently 
distinct from costalis, having the calyptrao entirely white. I have not seen it. 

Genus Nboamenia, n, gen. 

This genus is almost Intermediate between Amenia and Stilhompia. running 
down to the section in my key to the genera of Australian Taehinldae which 
contains these genera, but it Is separable on characters not utilized therein. The 
frons of the male is about one-fifth of the head width, and the forwardly directed 
fronto-orbitai bristles are very weak, the third wing vein is setulose only at base 
and not to the inner cross-vein, and the facial carina is broadly, longitudinally, 
sulcate. This last character distinguishes the genus from both of the others, the 
less extensively bristled basal section of the third wing vein distinguishes it from 
Stilhomyia, as does the narrower and leas strongly bristled frons, and the presence 
of forwardly directed outer orbital bristles and the much longer third antennal 
segment distinguish it from Amenia. 

Genotype, the following species. 

Nkoamenia ujnoicoenis, n. sp. 

c^. Head bright orange-yellow, with yellow dust, occiput with a large blgck 
mark on each side of upper half; antennae reddish-yellow; aristae and their hairs 
black; palpi orange; frontal and occipital hairs black, gexial hairs yellow, marginal 
genal brlstlea black. Thorax shining black, with very distinct purple or violet 
reflections, especially around the white marks and on disc of mesonotum and 
scutellum, the hairs all black; mesonotum with the following conspicuous white 
dusted marks; two submedlap vittae anterior to suture, a streak over inner half of 

t 

each humerus extending to the transverse suture, and two marginal postsutural 
spots; a white spot on the mesopleura and another on the sternopleura. Abdomen 
metallic violet-blue, with a conspicuous white dusted spot on each lateral curve of 
visible tergites 2 to 4 Inclusive, largest on 4. Legs black. Wings greyish, 
blackened from bases to the apices of basal cells. Upper calypter white, lower one 
black except at base. Halteres black. 

Byes bare; Irons at vertex about one-fifth of the head width, inner verticals 
long and strong, outer pair short and fine; ocellars well differentiated, orbits 
linear above, with a series of black bristles along Inner margins which are fine 
behind and become longer and stronger In front, one or two very fine forwardly- 
dtrected setulae on upper half, and in front of these numerous fine hairs laterad 
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of the brisUas; CRriua of face gradually widened from between antennae to middle* 
quite conspicuously sulcate; third antennal segment more than one and a halt 
times as long as height ot cheek, the latter not halt as high as eye; parataclals 
bare; arista quite densely haired to apex, longest hairs not as long as width ot 
third antennal segment; a number ot bristles and setulae above the vlbrissae. 
Thorax with two or three plus tour dorsocentrals, one plus two or three 
acrostlchals, sternopleurals two plus one, and eight marginal scutellars. Abdomen 
with two or four bristles on centre or apex ot second visible tergite, and a 
complete series on apices of third and fourth. Mid tibia with a submedian ventral 
bristle; hind tibia with two anteroventral and six or more irregular anterodorsal 
and posterodorsal bristles. Venation ot wing as in Amenia Jeonina Fabrlcius, the 
setulae on base of third vein not extending midway to Inner cross-vein. 

Length, 9 mm. 

Type, Western Australia; no other data (Newman). One specimen. 

Tribe Rutiliini, 

I had not intended to revert to this tribe again because ot press of other 
work, but there are so many Interesting species amongst the new material to hand 
that I have determined to add a tow notes to those I have already published. 

Genus Formosia Guerin. 

I have found two species amongst Dr. Mackerras's material which ^ere 
previously unknown to me and, finding no published descriptions with which 
they agree, 1 am describing them as new. 1 also give some additional distribution 
records for some of the other species of the genus. The two new species belong 
to the subgenus Paeitdaformosia, 

FOBMOSJA QUADBlPt^NOTATA, n. Bp. 

Brilliant metallic blue-green; thoracic dorsum marked with white dust 
as in frontom Malloch, two submedian presuturat vittae, a streak from middle ot 
each humerus to transverse suture, and one postsutural spot on each lateral 
margin; pleura with two white-dusted spots. Abdomen with twelve white-dusted 
spots as follows: one above and one belovl^ lateral curve on each side of second 
visible tergite, one on each side at lateral curve and one on each side ot median 
line on third and fourth tergltes. Legs black. Wings with bases Infuscated. 
Calyptrae entirely fuscous. 

Structurally similar to froniosa, but smaller. Parataclals bare. Arista 
pubescent. 

Length, 12-14 mm. 

Type, male, allotype, and one male and one female paratype, Fidsvold, QM., 
December, 1922 (Mackerras). 

This species may be distinguished from frontom^ to which it will run in my 
key to the species ot this genus, by the following characters: 

A. Pofttooular orbits yellow dusted below, silvery-white dusted on upper half: second 
visible abdominal tergite without white-dusted submediaa spots, four-spotted 

........ quadripunctatat n. ep. 

AA. Postocular orbits entirely and densely golden yellow dusted : second visible abdominal 

tergite with a pair of submedian white-dusted spots, six-spotted ..... _ _ 

............ frontom Mallooh. 
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Fobmobia ciNtttri,AtA» n. sp. 

cf. B2Ack» with blue or purple reflectlone around the lateral apote on mesoBotantt 
and the submedlan spots on tergltes 8 and 4 of abdomen, and a bluish or greenish 
tinge showing through the white dust on second tergite, especially behind. Head 
bright orang6*yellow dusted, upper halt or more of postocular orbits 8llvery*white 
dusted, posterior extremities of frontal orbits, ocellar triangle, and a large mark on 
each side of upper half of occiput, blackish; antennae and palpi orange; aristae 
fuscous; hairs on frontal orbits and anterior portion of cheeks, and the postocular 
ciliae, black, other cephalic hairs yellow. Mesonotum and pleura with white^dusted 
markings as In the preceding species. Abdomen with a band of greyish-white dust 
covering almost all of second visible terglte, slightly notched in middle anteriorly, 
and not continued to extreme lateral edge below, third and fourth tergltes each with 
four white-dusted spots, the submedian pair small, the sublateral one on each side 
below lateral curve and not visible from above. Legs black. Wings fuscous at bases. 
Calyptrae fuscous. 

A more robust species than the preceding one, with the frons a little narrower, 
the facial carina broader, and with a Quite noticeable vertical sulcus below. Second 
visible abdominal terglte without apical central bristles. 

Length, 16 mm. 

Type, Wentworth Falls, 14.12.1923 (Harrison). 

This species will run down to the second segregate of Caption 4 in my key 
to the species of this genus already published, and may be separated from 
ipeciona Erlchson as follows: 

A. Abdomen predominantly black, second visible terglte nearly all white dusted above, 
without a black apical central spot and similarly placed bristles; legs black; 
mesonotum without a white-dusted mark between the presutural submedian 

vlttao. and lacking submedian white spots near posterior margin .. 

... cinpulota, n. sp. 

A A. Abdomen predominantly white dusted, second visible terglte with a central apical 
transverse black spot upon which there are several strong bristles; mesonotum 
with a white mark between the presutural submedian vittae, and a pair of white 
submedian spots near hind margin . sprciosa Erlchson. 

Fobmosia 8FECI0BA Erlchsou. 

Fourteen specimens from the following localities: Barrington Tops, N.S.W., 
February, 1925, on heptospermum (S.U. Zool. Exped.); ’'AUowrie", Killara, 
Eccieston, and Fish River, N.S.W., and Bright, Vlct. (H, W. Davey). 

Fobmobia smabaqdina Malloch. 

Nine specimens from the following localities: Meringa, Qld., November, 1926 
(Ooldfinch), Ruranda (F. P. Dodd). 

Fobmobia atkibasis Walker. 

Four specimens with the same data as the preceding species. 

Genus Chbysopasta Brauer and Bergenstamm, 

Chbtsopasta eusoanb Macquart. 

elepuns Macquart, Dipt, Mmt,, Suppl. 1, 1845, 309. 

I have before me a specimen labelled as this species and marked '^Compared 
with type by Major E. E. Austen". I bad previously looked over Macquart’s 

H 
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description, but had failed to associate it with this species. It will now be 
necessary to reduce mbrina Walker to a ssmonym of elegans. The latter was 
accidentally omitted from my catalogue of Australian Tachlnidae. 

The series of specimens before me includes the following localities: Western 
Australia, no* other data; Swan River, W.A. (J. Clark); Wyalkatchem. W,A„ 
1.9.1926 (E. W. Ferguson); Mundarlng, W.A. Ten specimens. 

The species appears to be exclusively Western Australian, although Macquart’s 
original locality Is “De L*lle Sydney**. 

It would appear to be of importance to note that one of the Swan Elver 
specimens bears a large written label as follows: **MiitiUa sp. in nest of Termites, 
Sut ufestaustraHensis*\ and mounted with a second specimen of the same lot 
there is an empty puparium, this second one bearing also a red paper label with 
the word *'InqulUne'* printed on it. This is the first indication of the larval habits 
of the genus that I know. 

The puparium is dark brown in colour, slightly shining, about 14 mm. In total 
length and 6 mm. wide at widest point, broadly rounded at each extremity, the 
surface with microscopic transverse striae or furrows, and each segment with the 
greater part of Us extent covered with minute sharp-pointed protuberances. The 
dorsal portion of the cephalic cap with the anterior spiracles attached is missing 
in the specimen In band, there are no dorsal respiratory horns, and the posterior 
spiracular organs are large, flat, glossy, and situated in a slight cavity above the 
central line of the posterior extremity. Their general outline is as Figure 6,\he 
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Fig. 0.— Chn/sopa^ta elepam. Posterior «pira<:?e« of larva, 
only one lobe showing the serpentine markings. 

**button** being encircled by the three greatly enlarged subtrlangular spiracular 
lobes, each of the latter showing a small raised spot which may be the base of the 
fan*8haped processes generally found In most related larvae for the protection of 
the spiracular openings in liquid pabuli or surroundings, though no such processes 
are discernible, or they may represent the actual and much modified tracheal 
openings. The surface of each of the large subtrlangular lobes is furnished with 
close-set serpentine markings which do not apparently penetrate the cuticle, 
though they roughen the surface somewhat. It would be necessary to obtain 
larvae to enable one to describe the structural characters more reliably. Enough is 
shown, however, to justify the belief that the species is really an Inqulllne and 
not a parasite. 

In the puparla of certain genera of the ealHphorld subfamily Hhiniinue that 
I have examined, the posterior spiracles are similar to those of Chrpsopastaf except 
that the three lobes are not so distinctly separated, and they are not situated in 
a cavity or depression. The mall raised spot on each lobe Is present In them also. 
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Genus Rutxlia Robineau-Besvoldy. 

I had not intended to return to this ffenus accain, but In the material recently 
received there are several specimens which either belong to species previously 
unknown to me or throw a new light upon the distinguishing characters of some 
of those already dealt with In this series of papers. I present below data upon 
those species. 


RITTILIA AROENTtyKRA BigOt. 

When I dealt with this species, I had but one male before me; now I have a 
series of nine specimens, including both sexes. I find that, while the male has the 
submedian presutural pale viitae usually indistinct, the female has them normally 
well defined by the presence of white dust and, in addition, sometimes a pair of 
narrower and less distinct whltlsh-dusted vlttae between these near the suture. 
The species belongs to my Group 1, both sexes having the sternopleurals 1 + 1, and 
the female lacking the forwardly-directed outer orbital bristles. 

In my key (presented In These Proceedinob, 1928, p. 331) this species will 
run out very readily to its proper place, except that the conspicuous presutural 
submedian thoracic vlttae of the female may cause some slight doubt on the part 
of users. However, the other characters, end more especially the presence of but 
two white spots on each lateral margin of the mesonotum, and four round spots on 
second and third visible tergltes of the abdomen, will readily distinguish the 
species. • 

Localities: ‘'Allowrle'S Killara, N.S.W., 29.1.1921 to 7.2.1921; National Park, 
Sydney, N.S.W., 21.2.192B; Penrith. 11.3,1923; Woolgoolga. N.S.W., 27.1.1923 (Health 
Dept.): Eidsvold, Qld., December, 1922. 

Rittilia LEUCOSTICTA Schlner. 

The material now before me contains two rather distinct varieties, the typical 
one, In which the calyptrae and the bases of the wings are brownish-yellow, and a 
new one. In which the calyptrae and bases of wings are fuscous, almost black. 

The general coloration of the typical form is more black on thorax and 
coppery on abdomen, the male having the abdomen coppery-brown, appearing 
semlpellucld, with a broad black dorsocentral vitta. 

Ijocalities: Barrington Tops, Allyn Range, N.S.W., on Leptospermum^ 
February, 1925 (S.U. Eool. Exped.); and Leura, 23.3.1924 (Harrison). Twenty 
specimens. 


RnmiA rjBuoosTiCTA, var. fuscisquama, n. var. 

This variety, of which only two females are known to me, is distinguished 
from the typical form by the thoracic dorsum being largely metallic dark blue- 
green, the white-duBted band on second visible tergite of abdomen being broadly 
Interrupted on each lateral curve, and the calyptrae and bases of wings quite 
conspicuously blackened. There are also two vertical white-dusted streaks on 
the central portion of the upper half of occiput which are faint or lacking in the 
other form. Possibly a good species. 

Length, 18-14 mm. 

Type and one paratype, Barrington Tops, Allyn Range, on heptoapermum, 
February, 1925 (S.TJ. Zool. Exped.), 
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Hutilia MiCAKs Malloch. 

Two siH^imenB agreeing with the type series. 

LocaUty» Kosciusko, 21.8.1926 (Nicholson). This is the type locality. 

RUtILlA ALBOCINCTA, U. SP. 

cf, $. Head black, frontal orbits, face and cheeks grey dusted, poetocular 
orbits greyish dusted, changeable according to the angle from which they are 
viewed, in some lights brassy; antennae and palpi fuscous; occipital hairs dull 
yellow. Thorax black, almost velvety, posterior portion of mesonotum slightly, 
disc of Bcutellum noticeably, shining, presutural region in both sexes whltish^grey 
dusted on entire width, the male with four narrow, the female with four broad, 
black vittae, female with, male without, an elongate whitish-grey dusted mark 
on each side behind suture; mesopleura and sternopleura both whitish dusted 
centrally. Abdomen black, more or less shining and coppery at apex, male with 
the second visible tergite almost entirely greyish-white dusted, third tergite with 
a pair of large submedian spots and the anterior half on each side below lateral 
curve similarly dusted, fourth tergite with two small submedian spots and a 
spot on each side below pale dusted: female with second tergite almost entirely 
greyish-white dusted above, a black central line evident, but below curve the 
dust is sparse and the ground colour is noticeably metallic bluish or greenish, 
the third tergite has a complete white-dusted band on anterior half above and 
below, and the fourth tergite has the anterior margin fa}ntly white dusted helo'sc 
curve only. Iiegs black, tibiae brownish. Bases of wings, calyptrae, and hatteres 
fuscous. Thoracic and abdominal hairs black. 

Frons of male at vertex not more than twice as wide as third antennal 
segment, that of female more than one-dfth of the head width, both lacking 
forwardly-dlrected outer orbital bristles, and with the parafacials bare below 
level of apex of second antennal segment; third antennal segment in female 
about as long as distance from its apex to the mouth margin, much shorter In 
the male; arista subnude; palpi normal. Thorax as in the formoaa group. Second 
visible tergite of abdomen in male with a pair of apical central bristles, in female 
with dlscal and apical bristles, third tergite in both sexes with apicats and dlscals. 
Male with a regular fringe of bristles on the anterodorsal surface amongst which 
one bristle is slightly longer than the others, female with two or more outstanding 
anterodorsal bristles on same tibia. 

Length, 18-15 mm. 

Type, female, allotype, and two female paratypes, Barrington Tops, AHyn 
Range, on Ijeptoapermum, February, 1926 (S.U. Zool. Exped.), 

There is considerable sexual dimorphism in the specimens before me and^ 
though it Is quite possible I may have two species confused, I believe that, 
despite the difCerence in length of third antennal segment, and other characters, 
I have nsale and female of the same species In my type series. It it should be 
discovered that there are in fact two species in my concept, the female shall be 
considered as entitled to the name given above. 

This species belongs in Qroup I, as defined in my last paper on this genus, 
having forwardly-directed orbital bristles in neither sex, and the anterior sterno* 
pleural bristle present in the female only. It is readily distinguished from any 
of the other already known species by the general black and white coloration of 
the thorax and abdomen, and particularly by the black, whitish-grey dusted face. 
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and tbe broad whUe-dnsted fascia on the Beoond visible abdominal tergite. It has 
much the same appearance as Formoaia cingulata, n* ap.* but the presutural 
dorsal area of the thorax appears to be white dusted, with four black vlttae, 
while In eingulata the same area appears as deep black, with four narrow silvery- 
white dusted vlttae. 


Subgenus Sskostoha Macauart. 

Rutilia (Sknostoma) HIBTI0KP8 Malloch. 

One male, Sydney, N.S.W., 26.11.1922 (Health Dept.). 

% 

Rutilia (Sbhostoma) vlavipes Brauer and Bergenstamm. 

Two females; Northbrtdge, December, 1927 (M. Puller), and Bowral, February, 
1923. 


Rittilia (Senostoma) NKiRicKPB Malloch. 

Five males: B. Dorrlgo, N.S.W., 30.1.1923, and Barrington Tops, January, 1925, 
and February, 1925, the last one on Leptospcrmum (S.U. Zool. Exped ). 

RtTTiLiA (Senohtoma) buficohnih Macquart, 

I consider it highly probable that I have two closely related species, both of 
which would run out to this one In my key recently published, but I am unable 
to devote the necessary time to their elucidation at present and must perforce lay 
the material aside pending an opportunity to go Into the matter. 

One series of specimens from Barrington Tops has a much more coppery, or 
even purplish, suffusion on thorax and abdomen In both sexes than is found in the 
specimens from other sections, and possibly they belong to an undescrlbed species. 

There are at least two names Involved in the matter, but whether they have 
been correctly synonymized remains to be decided. 

Tribe Dexiini, 

This tribe, as at present accepted, is rather heterogeneous, being a group 
distinguished mainly by the slender form of the species, the presence of distinct 
hairs on the arista, and a few rather intangible and variable characters of different 
nature. 1 hope to be able to deal with the grouping of the entire family at some 
future time, but have nothing concrete to offer at this time. The first genus dealt 
with below is quite different from Prosena and its allies, and was probably derived 
from entirely different progenitors. 

j 

Genus Twelaikia Roblneau-Deevoldy. 

I did not Include this genus in my key to the Australian Tachlnidae, but I 
have before me now one species which 1 cannot distinguish from the genotype, 
and present below a generic diagnosis. 

l^ongest hairs on arista not as long as width of third antennal segment, frons 
of male narrower than that of female, at vertex about one-fifth of the head width, 
widened anteriorly, orbits bristled, lacking forwardly-directed supraorbltnls in the 
male, possessing them in the female, interfrontalia complete In both sexes, ocellars 
long, proclinate and divergent, Inner verticals long in both sexes, outer pair 
undeveloped in male, microscopic in female, parafaclals bare; face almost fiat; head 
at vibrissas shorter than at base at antennae; proboscis and palpi normal. 
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Prosternuitt and centre of propleura bare, no hairs above or below lower calypter, 
the latter bare on disc above, subtransverse at apex, and not very noticeably 
widened behind. First wing vein setulose on at least the basal half above, third 
with a few setulae at bsiae below and on a variable extent of its upper surface: first 
posterior cell open, ending before wing tip; outer cros8*vein much nearer to bend 
of fourth vein than to inner cross-vein. Abdomen with strong bristles in centre of 
apices of all tergltes, and at least one pair of dlscal bristles on each terglte from 
second to fourth inclusive. 

TuELAiitiA r.KiTcosoNA (Fallen). 

This species is evidently listed from Australia as T. australis Walker. I have 
carefully compared Australian and North American specimens and can find no 
material differences In them. The male has the abdomen rufous, with a broad 
dorsal stripe and the apex black, while the female has It entirely glossy black: 
both sexes have the bases of the tergltes broadly silvery-white dusted. The legs are 
black, Hypopygium of male as Figure 6. 

Length, 9-12 mm. 

Localities: Sydney, N.S.W., October, November, December, and April (Health 
Dept.); Barrington Tops, N.S.W., January, 1928 (Benhani). 

This genus will run down to Caption 32 In my key to the Australian genera, 
but it will not fit exactly in either segregate because of the hairing of the arista, 
the longest hairs of which are shorter than the width of the third antennaj 
segment. It fits best In the first segregate, but is distinguished from 
Mesembriomintho Townsend Sumpigaster Macquart) and Rhinomuiobki Brauer 
and Bergonstamm by the setulose first vein of the wing, calling for the following 


change In the key: 

32a. First wirig vein netulose above on at least its basal half. T/te^ab‘iu R,-D. 

First wing vein bare above . 32 ft. 

N.li .—Change 32a to 32& In key. 


Genus StTMPio aster Macquart. 

Amongst the material now before me there are two males and two females 
of this genus, one of them Identified as fusciaius Macquart by the late Dr. E. W. 
Ferguson, A comparison with the genotype of Mesembriomintho compressa 
Townsend proves that the latter is synonymous. We must therefore dispense with 
the latter name. 


SuMPiGASTEH FA8CIATXTS Macquart. 

To rectify my generic key it will be necessary to supplant Mesembriomintho 
by using Sumpigasier. 

Four specimens: North Bay, April 10, on window pane; Sydney, N.S.W., 
19.10.1924; Gordon, 9.11.1924 (Harrison); Port Macquarie, 19.4.1924 (Nicholson). 

I may present a fuller description of this species than is now available at some 
future time if there should be any closely similar species in collections sent me. 

Genus Zobtebomxia Brauer and Bergenstamm, 

This genua falls in Caption 32 of my generic key because of the distinctly 
haired arista, the longest hairs on which, though not as long as the width of the 
third antenna! segment, are about twice as long as Its basal diameter. Possibly 
the best method of rectifying this section of the key to take care of this genus and 
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several others would be to amend the first sentence of Caption Z2 as follows: 
*^Ari8ta distinctly haired* the longest hairs always at least twice as long as Its 
basal diameter;*' and to delete all after that point. This will permit the alteration 
given* under the genus Thelairia herein* and the present genus, having the arista 
with its longest hairs distinctly shorter than the width of the third antennal 
segment, may be distinguished from Sumpiffaster Macquart, and EhinompioMa 
Brauer and Bergenstamm, by that character, and from the latter it can be further 
distinguished by the presence of discal bristles on at least the second to fourth 
visible tergites of abdomen. 

ZosTEKOHYiA ciNouLATA (Macquart). 

A very conspicuous deep velvety-black species with silvery-white dust on face, 
lower occiput, and postocuiar orbits, a complete annulus of same nature on thorax 
Just in front of suture and a fascia on hind margin of mesonotum, and one on 
each visible abdominal terglte from second to fourth Inclusive similarly coloured. 
Cheeks, antennae, palpi, and legs black. Wings greyish hyaline, darker costally. 
Calyptrae white. Halteres yellow. 

Eyes bare; frons of male about one-sixth, of female about one-fourth, of the 
head width, the female with, the male without, forwardly-directed outer orbital 
bristles. Thorax with two plus throe dorsocentrals and three plus three 
acrostichals; apical scutellars lacking. Abdomen conical, not compressed. Mid 
tibia in neither sex with ventral bristle; hind tibia with a number of antero- 
dorsal and posterodorsal bristles, two on each surface much longer than the others; 
fore tarsi slender in both sexes. Outer cross-vein about three-fifths from inner 
cross-vein to bend of fourth; first posterior cell ending a little before apex of 
wing, bend of fourth vein subangular, lower calypter not much widened behind, 
the apex rounded. 

Length, 5-8 mtn. 

Localities, Kuranda. N. Qld. (P. P. Dodd); Merlnga, Qld., Nov., 1926 (Gold¬ 
finch); Eccleston, Allyn River, 26.2.1921; Oundamaian, National Park, N.S.W., 
1.1.1926 (Nicholson); Sydney, N.S.W., 26.1.1924; Port Macquarie, 19.4.1924 
(Nicholson). 

Larval habits unknown to me. 

Genus Pboskka St. Fargeau and Serve!He. 

I included this genus in zny generic key, the principal distinguishing characters 
cited being the long proboscis, the carinate face, and plumose arista. 1 figure the 
characteristic head of the genus (Fig. 7), and this may be compared with the bead 
of a closely related genus Included herein (Fig, 16). The palpi are comparatively 
short and somewhat club-shaped. Other characters may be gleaned from the 
generic key already referred to, and the matter appearing subsequently in this 
paper. The hypopygial characters are very similar to those of some of the related 
genera, indicating a possibility of a common^ and recent origin, but my Informa¬ 
tion on the matter of relationships Is too scanty to draw any definite conclusions. 

Curran has published a key for the identification of the species, a reference 
to which Is given in my recent catalogue, but it is based exclusively upon colour 
characters, and I find It impossible to determine the Australian species definitely 
by its use, 1 have made tentative identifications in some cases, but I may be 
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wrotm in my conclusions, wliieh can be proven only by an examination of the 
hypopygla of the males of the species Involved. It is for this reason that 1 now 
present a synoptic key and details of the hypopygial structures of the species 
before me, hoping that the same may prove useful to students of the family. 1 
make use of the males only in the first key. 



FIs. 0. —Thelaiiria teucoi^na* «. Male hypopygium from »ldo; b. fifth sterntte of 
same, one lobe. 

Fig. 7.— Pr&^ma siblHfo. Head of male from side. 

Fig. 8.—species. Hind tibiae; «. argentuta; b, sihWitu, 

Fig. 0.— <^Pro0ena tenwie. Male hypopygium; a, from the side; b. inferior forcepa 
from behind ; c, fifth sternlte, one side. 

Fig, 10.— Pr09€n€t species. Male hypopygla; o, eibirifo, Australian form from side: 

b, inferior forceps of same from in front; c, fifth sternite of same; 
d, inferior forceps of Asiatic form and portia; superior forceps of parva 
from the side. 

Fig. 11.— Pmacnu jNbtHfa, var. confusa. Hypopygium of male; a, from the side; 
b, inferior forceps from in front; c, fifth stemlte, one side. 

Fig. 18.— Pro^na argenUata. Male hypopygium from the side; a, inferior forceps 
from below. 

Fig. 18.—^ProsetMi indecisa. Male hypopygium; a, from the side; b. inferior forceps 
from in front; c, fifth stemHe, one side. 

Fig, 14.—^Froseno Indeoisa. Ape* of wing. 
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Key t& Spmi 0 §. 

Males. 

1. Interfrontalia practically obliterated f(»r a ehorter or longer distance above the 

middle of frone by the broad, densely white-duated frontal orbits; mesonotum 
when viewed against the light and from above left humerus densely silvery* 
white dusted on anterior three-fourths. brownish-yellow dusted on posterior 
fourth, when seen from behind against the light the pale-dusted portion becomes 
dark grey or fuscous, broadly paler on central (aerostlchal) area, and narrowly 
so on linos of dorsocentrals; hind tibia Quite conspicuously attenuated on basal 
half (Fig. 8a), and with one quite well developed bristle on the posterodorsal 
surface well beyond middle; genital segments quite copiously furnished with 

soft pale hairs ventrally .... argmitata Curran. 

Inter front alia generally clearly visible on its entire extent, the frontal orbits never 
silvery-white dusted, and the dusting on the mesonotum always greyish or 
yellowish: other characters not as above in toto . 2 

2. Hind tibiae not noticeably attenuated on basal half (Pig. 8b) ; mid tibia with a 

quite well developed snbmedian ventral bristle; hind femur with only one bristle 

on posterodorsal surface, which is at about its own length from apex . 8 

Hind tibiae quite noticeably attenuated on almost, or more than, the basal half 
(Fig. So) ; mid tibia without a distinct subrnedlan ventral bristle; hind femur 
without any posterodorsal brlstleB or with two or more which are not close to 
apex . 5 

3. Bases of the superior hypopyglal forceps quite abruptly differentiated from the 

apical slender portion and with longer and more abundant brown hairs than 

usual, appearing tufted from side view (Fig. 9) . tf^nnis, n. sp. 

Bases of the superior hypopyglal forceps tapered into the apical portion, and not 
at all tufted ... 4 

4. Inferior forceps of hypopyglum furcate (Fig. 10) . sibiHta Pabricius, 

Inferior forceps not furcate (Fig. 11) . eibirKa Pabricius, var, ? 

5. l.iega black, apices of femora narrowly reddish: dfth visible abdominal tergtte M*ith 

a pair of well developed apical bristles, in some cases very strong, In others 
much weaker; scutellum without differentiated dlscal bristles, the hairs much 
longer and denser aplcally than basally; cheeks almost bare behind the vlbrissal 

angle ..... nigripea Curran. 

I«eg8 testaceous yellow, only the tarsi fuscous; fifth visible tergite of abdomen with¬ 
out well developed bristles, merely haired ; dlscal hairs on scutellum of almost 

uniform length; cheeks quite distinctly pale haired behind vlbrUsac. 

. indeefao, n. »p. 


Females. 

1. I.,egs black, only the extreme apices of femora reddish. nipiHpeB Curran. 

Legs largely yellow or fulvous ..... 2 

3. One of the two bristles at apex of auxiliary vein on costa at least as long an the 

Inner cross-vein...'.pa/Da, n. sp. 

Neither of the two bristles at apex of auxiliary vein on the costa nearly as long 
as the inner cross-vein ... 3 

3. Frontal orbits greyish-yellow dusted, dark brown at upper extremities; fourth vein 

slightly but distinctly blsinuate beyond the preaplcal bend (Fig. 14) .. 

..... (nde(7i«a. n. sp. 

Frontal orbits grey or yellowish dusted, not distinctly darker at upper extremities; 
fourth vein not blslnuate beyond the preapioat bend . 4 

4. Cuter pair of mesonotal dark vlttae much broader than the submedian pair tn front 

of the suture; abdomen brownish testaceous, apices of tergites almost black, 
their bases broadly and densely grey dusted, the vrhole having the appearance 
of being alternately grey and black-brown fasclate; antennae and aristae orange- 
yellow; third visible abdominal tergite with four strong apical bristles including 

those on the sides .... bellti Curran. 

Outer pair of mesonotal dark vlttae not much broader than the subrnedlan pair; 
abdomen not conspicuously grey and dark-brown fasclate; third visible abdominal 


tergite with at least six strong apical bristles .. 5 

S. Thorax and abdomen with whitish-grey dusting: fore femur with the postorovcntral 
sorlek of bristles very short basally. becoming longer near apex . sp. 
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Thorax and abdomen with yellowlsh-sfrey or brownluh-grey dusting: fore femur with 

the posteroventral series of bristles normal, longest at or near middle . 

... sikirita 0t ai. 


Pbobena ahgentata Curran. 

This la the most striking species of the genus known to me, the silvery dust 
on the head and thoracic dorsum being very noticeable, Curran describes the 
meaoDotum as having a broad black fascia behind the suture, but makes no 
mention of the similar one before it, which Is equally conspicuous. In several 
other respects the original description Is not in accordance with my material, but 
I can see no reason to doubt the identification. I figure the male hypopyglum 
(Fig. 12). I have seen no specimens which might with certainty be considered 
as the females of this species, the only specimens which I hesitated to Identify as 
this species or Hbirita being radically different from the one described as argentata 
by Curran. I therefore do not record any of my specimens as the female of this 
species. 

Liocallties: Eidsvold and Yeppoon, Queensland, and Glenreagh, N.S.W. 

Pbosena tenuis, n. sp. 

Head testaceous yellow, Interfrontalia brownish-yellow behind, paler in 
front, antennae and palpi orange-yellow; aristae brownish-yellow; frontal orbits, 
face, cheeks, and occiput white dusted. Thorax as in sibirita, fuscous, with pale- 
grey dust, the four mesonotal vittae inconspicuous, interrupted at suture, and n^t 
continued to hind margin; scutellum blackened on sides basally; mesopleura 
with the hairs nearly all yellow, some on upper margin and a few behind the 
hind marginal bristles black. Abdomen testaceous yellow, translucent, with 
slightly checkered white dusting, a black central apical mark and one on each 
lateral curve on first two risible tergltes, the third and fourth tergltes more 
broadly black on dorsal exposure. Legs yellow, apices of mid and hind femora 
and tibiae darkened, tarsi black. Wings greyish-hyaline. Calyptrae yellowish- 
white. Halteres yellow. 

Prons at vertex about one-thlrd as wide as either eye, orbits as wide as inter¬ 
frontalia at any part, each with about seven Inner marginal bristles: ocellars short 
but rather strong, outer verticals undeveloped, inner pair long. Thorax as in 
9ibir(ta. First visible tergtte of abdomen without apical central bristles, second 
with a pair; hypopyglum as in Fig. 9. Legs as in sibiHfu, neither the apices of the 
femora nor the bases of the tibiae noticeably attenuated; mid tibia with the sub¬ 
median ventral bristle rather short. Fourth wing vein beyond the preapical 
curve slightly and almost regularly curved. 

Length, 12 mm. 

Type, Gundamaian, National Park, N.S.W., 1,1.1926 (Nicholson). One specimen. 

Prosena simKiTA {Fabriclus). 

This species is one which has caused me some difficulty in arriving at a 
decision as to its status. Originally European, it has been recorded from a large 
number of countries and, if certain authorities are correct, it has been described 
under quite a number of different names. I have made a careful study of the 
hypopygia of many of the available specimens from Europe, Asia, and Australia, 
and am still undecided as to the specific limits In the material examined. The 
typical forms have the inferior hypopygial forceps broad, and deeply cleft at 
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apex (Fig. 10), which form ia found a)so In parva, m sp., hut In the Australian 
specimens the same organ is found with the apex much narrower, and very much 
less deeply cleft (Fig. 10). Possibly the form figured as variety con/tt^?a, n. var., 
herein (Fig. 11) is merely a variety of sihirita, but more material is necessary to 

IP 

arrive at a definite conclusion as to this. 

I am uncertain of the identity of the female in my Australian material. 

Localities: Marwood and Eldsvold, Qld., and Manly, N.S.W, 

Fboskna siBiEiTA, vaf. coNruHA, n. var. 

This variety, If such it is, may be distinguished from typical silnrita only by 
the structure of the inferior forceps (Fig. 11). 

Type, Eidsvold, Qld., December, 1922. One specimen. 

pROSENA PABVA, n, Sp. 

cJ, $. Very similar in general coloration to but the male has the 

thoracic dorsum lead-grey dusted in front between the vittae and brownish-grey 
dusted behind, the abdomen has the dorsal dusting yellowish-grey except on a 
small region in centre of fore part of each tergite, where it Is lead-grey. This 
dllference in coloration Is not noticeable in the female, except to a small extent on 
the abdomen. 

Structurally the species differs in being much smaller, and In having one of 
the bristles at apex of the auxiliary vein on costa about as long as, or longer than, 
the Inner cross-vein. The male hypopygium is very similar to that of 
but the inferior forceps are narrower at base, and the superior pair are straighter 
on the apical attenuated portion (Fig. 10). 

Length, 5*7 mm. 

Type, female, Sydney, 14.1.1923; allotype, same locality, 21.1.1923; paratypes, 
all females, Glenreagh, N.S.W., 1.2.1923, Manly, N.S.W., 16 and 19.11.1923,. and 
Sydney, N.S.W., 1.1.1923. 


pROSENA NimtiPEB Curran. 

Dr. Aldrich (Fnf. Mitt., 17, No. 2, 1928, 130) has discussed this species in a 
paper dealing with sibirita and its allies. He assumes that malapana Townsend 
is a good species, but states that he is unaware whether nigripes Curran and 
doddi Curran are synonymous with it. 

The male standing as malapana In the United States National Museum 
collection Is, in my opinion, merely a dark-legged specimen of aibirifa, but it is 
not the type, so that I am unable to state definitely the status of the species. 
However, nipripes is a good species, Quite distinct from Hbirita, the hypopygium 
of the male being very similar to that of indeeija figured herein, the only difference 
apparent to me being that the inferior forceps are somewhat broader at the apices. 
The peculiar broadened apices of the femora in the female of this species, coupled 
with the almost entirely black legs, readily distinguish that sex. The male has 
the legs much as In indecim, but they are black. 

Localities: "AUowrie", KiUara, N.S.W.; Sydney, N.S.W.; Austlnmer, N.S.W,; 
Marwood, near Mackay, Qld.; Cairns, Qld. Eleven specimens. 

PhoseNa BgiJ^.A Curran. 

1 have seen only the female of this species and cannot, of course, tell if the 
presence of but four strong apical bristles on the third visible abdominal tergite 
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is an invariable cliaracter. In the only specimen before nie» tbe anterodorsal 
bristles on the fore tibia are more irregular and less numerous than In HHrita^ 
and there is a pair of strong apical central bristles on the first visible terglte» which 
is quite unusual in the females of the genus. The colour markings would appear 
to be a good criterion for the identification of the species. 

Locality: Marwood» near Mackay* Qld., January, 1924 (W. G. Harvey). 

PgOBENA INDECIHA, n. SP. 

(J, ?. This species is very like arpentata in general appearance, but lacks the 
silvery dust of the thoracic dorsum, and the presutural and postsutural black 
patches, the vittae being of the usual narrow form and well separated. The 
abdomen has the black dorsocentral vitta always distinct and usually more or 
less distinctly widened at apex of each tergite. Legs fulvous yellow, tarsi black. 
Wings slightly yellowish, the veins sometimes more or less clouded with yellow 
aplcally. 

Structurally differing from arpentata in the distinct interfrontalia, and the 
form of the male hypopyglum (Fig. 18), as well as in the bleinuate apical section 
of fourth vein beyond the preaplcal angle (Fig. 14). 

Length, 11'14 mm. 

Type, allotype, one male and one female paratype, Barrington Tops, N.S.W,, 
January, 1926 (S.U. Zool. Exped.). Paratypes, Woodford, 27.1.1923, Austlnmer, 
19.12.1921, Gisborne, V., 26.3.1922, Woy Woy, September and October, 1923^26^ 
“Allowrle^', Klllara, 6.2.1921, 9,10.1924 and 4.11.1924, Blue Mte. 13.4.1922. Fourteen 
specimens In all. 

I would have accepted this as macropus Thomson were It not for the presence 
of a pair of strong bristles at the apex of the first visible abdominal tergite. 

PaosENA sr. 

I have one female from Marwood which does not appear to belong to any of 
the species before me, but do not care to deal further with a single example. 

PROSENA noRBAOs Macquart; Proskna vittata Macquart. 

I have nothing to add to my catalogue record, except that vittata closely 
resembles my description of indecisu. 

Genus pRosENiNA, n. gen. 

This genua has much the appearance of Prosena, but the first posterior cell 
is dosed at a short distance from the margin of tbe wing, the preaplcal angle of 
fourth vein is sharp, and usually furnished with a short appendiculate vein, and 
the sternopleural bristles are three (2 + 1) In number instead of two (1 + 1). 

Genotype, the following species. 

PaOBENtNA NIOMOJUSONI, P. Sp. 

(J, J. Black, shining, with grey dusting on head, thorax and abdomen. Inter- 
frontalla brown, face and anterior portion of cheeks brownish or yellowish 
testaceous, frontal orbits, parafaclals, face, posterior portion of cheeks, and the 
parafaolals, densely grey dusted; antennae varying from brown to fusoous, the 
base of third segment reddish-yellow; palpi brown or yellowish. Thorax with 
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traces of four blackish rittae. and irregularly marked with brown, especially at 
bases of the larger bristles and near posterior margin of dorsum. Abdomen with 
minute setigerous black dots on dorsum, and some larger dark brown spots on 
.posterior margins of all tergites except fourth, the latter at bases of the strong 
bristles. Legs black. Wings greyish hyaline, a portion of the subcostal cell, both 
cross-veins, and at least the preapioal angle of fourth vein, clouded with fuscous. 
Calyptrae white. Knobs of halteres fuscous. 

(J. Eyes bare; frons at vertex about half as wide as one eye, interfrontalia 
complete, narrower above than either orbit, the latter with quite long strong Inner 
marginal bristles on entire length, which are Incurvedi ocellars well developed; 
parafacials bare from below level of second antennal segment, wider than third 
antennal segment and more than half as wide as height of cheek, the latter not 
one-third of the eye height; facial carina as in Prosemi, visible from the side; 
arista plumose; third antenna] segment about three times as long as second; 
vibrlssae a little above mouth margin; proboscis and palpi as In Prosem, Thorax 
with two pairs of presutural acrostichals, three pairs of postsutural dorsocentrals, 
and two pairs of Intraalars, the other characters, except the sternopleurals, as in 
Proaena, Abdomen subcylindrical, the tergites dll with apical central bristles 
which become progressively farther from apex to fourth where they are almost 
on centre of disc; hypopygium small, concealed. Legs shorter than in Prosena, 
similarly bristled, the mid tibia with a quite long submedian ventral bristle, the 
hind tibia usually with two long and one short bristles on the anterodorsal and 
posterodorsal surfaces, and two on the anteroventral. Apical wing venation as in 
Figure 15. 

y, Differs from the male in having the frons about as wide as one eye, the 
orbits wider and with two procllnate outer bristles, the parafacials wider, almost 
as wide as height of cheek, the abdomen broadly ovate, and the femora widened 
at the extreme apices much as in Prosena nigripes Curran, and mesonotum broadly 
dark on disc. 

Length, 5-6*5 mm. 

Type and two male paratypes, Gundamaian, National Park, N.S.W., 1,1.1926 
(Nicholson); allotype, Eradu, W.A., 8.9.1926 (E. W. Ferguson); male paratypes, 
Woodford, N.S.W., 28.11.1926 (Nicholson), Sydney, N.S.W., 3.9.1922 (Health Dept.), 
female, Wyalkatchem, W.A., 1.9.1926 (E. W. Ferguson). Seven specimens. 

To facilitate the recognition of this genus and others In which the face is 
prominently carinate and the arista plumose, that are not Included in my key to 
the Australian genera, 1 append a key below. All of those genera, with the 
exception of one in which the centre of the propleura is haired, will run down 
to Caption 22 in the key. At that caption, two of the genera split off from the 
others on the length of the proboscis, Projrena and Projr«nit»a having it more than 
twice as long as the head, while the others have it not more than one and a half 
times as long as the head. All of the other genera have the palpi rather short, not 
more than twice as long as the basal diameter of the apical portion of the proboscis, 
and would cause one to hesitate as to which section under Caption 23 they ought 
to fall in. They fit in neither very well, and it will therefore be necessary to erect 
a new section on the basis of the plutnost arista and prominently carinate face, no 
genus in either section of Caption 22 having both of those characters in common. 
All of the genera are closely related and the following key will be of service in 
their recognition. 
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Kay t 0 th« Qenem. 

1. Apical portion of proboacls diatinctiy lontfer th&n hcad» uaually not lesa than twice 

as long, heavily chitinlzed, Bwollen at base and from there attenuated to apex 

or near It (Flff, 7) .... • 2 

Apical portion of proboscis not, or very slightly, longer than hiiad, chit Ini zed, and 
usually of almost uniform thickness bn entire length, the Inbellae always enlarged 
(Pig. 18) . 3 

2. First posterior cell of wing open . Froeeno St. Fargeau and Sorvellle 

First posterior cell of wing closed and short petlolate. Froseabm, n. gen. 

3. Centre of propleura haired; lower calypter bare on upper surface; parafaclals finely 

haired on almost their entire length .. Bhyncodewia Bigot 

Centre of propleura bare . 4 

4. lA>wer calypter with flne erect hairs on a portion of upper surface along the outer 

margin . 5 

Lower calypter bare except for the marginal fringe . AaefrodeiPia, n. gen. 

B. Parafaclals bare below level of lower frontal bristle .X/OjHocaIppter, n. gen. 

Parafaclals haired on almost their entire extent . Laifiocalt/ptrimt, n. gen. 




\ 






Fig. IB .—ProsefUna nichot$oni> Apex of wing. 

Fig. X$,^Xi<i 0 i 00 iilypter niffrihirta. Head of male from the side. 

Fig. 17.— L€i 0 iooalypter nigrihirt<i. Hypopygium of male from the side. 

Fig. IS.^Losiobaiypter hirtioauda. Hypopygium of male from the side. 

Fig. 10 .—Litaiocalypier flavohirta, Hypopygium of male; a, from the side; 6. from 
behind ; one side incomplete. 

Fig. 20 .—Luaiopalypter afrlpes. Hypopygium of male from the side. 

Fig. 20a.~^I^aaU>caiyptrina modaata, Hyp*>pygiu)m of male from the side. 


* Genus Rhtncodbxia Bigot. 

I have Bome doubts as to the Identification of this genus and wrote to Mr* 
J. B. Collin some time ago asking him to examine the genotype for certain 
characters, but have had no reply from him. Provided it Is possible for me to 
obtain the desired information later, X wH2 pubUsh the results and if correction is 
necessary will make same in a future paper. 
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El{Y!«OODinciA IX>N01FES (MaCQURTt). 

This is the largest species of this tribe known to me from Australia, and has 
the hind legs much elongated. Macquart’s description will enable anyone to 
identify it 

Localities: Barrington Tops, January, 1925 (S.U. ZooL Exped.), and Ounda- 
maian, National Park, N.S.W., 1.1.1926 (Nicholson). Thirty specimens. 

Genus Lasiocai.ypteb, n. gen. 

This genus is distinguished from any in Dexiinl known to mo, in which the 
face is strongly carinate, by the presence of rather long erect hairs along the 
outer margin of the lower calypter. Such hairs occur in the tachinid genus 
Nemoraea Robineau-Desvoidy, and in certain Calliphorldae, but in these they 
occupy a larger proportion of the surface, or, when more restricted, they are near 
base and not along the outer margin. In Anacamptomyia africana Blschof, an 
African species, the lower calypter la similar to that of the present genus, but the 
face is not carinate, and the arista is merely pubescent, not plumose. In other 
respects the new genus Is quite similar to the preceding genus. The wing lacks 
an outstanding bristle at the apex of the auxiliary vein on the costa. 

Genotype, LaHocalypter flavohirta, n. sp, 

I present below a key for the separation of the species now known to me. 

Key to the Speoiee^ 

1. Males . 2 

Females . 4 

2. Fourth visible abdominal tergite with quite longr and moderately bItoUk aploal bristles; 

claws and pulvilU of fore tarsi at least as long as fifth segment of that pair of 
tarsi; ail of the hairs on the mesopleura, except those on lower anterior angle, 
and all, or a large portion, of those on margin of disc of the lower calypter, 

black . nigrihirta, n. sp. 

Fourth visible abdominal tergite centrally without strong apical bristles; claws and 
pulvtlli of fore tarsi not as long as the apical segment of same; most of the 
hairs on the mosopleura and all of those on margin of disc of lower calypter 
yellow . 3 

3. Bases of the superior hypopyglal forceps with numerous long brown hairs which project 

backwards and are slightly curled (Fig. 18) ; legs entirely black . 

. hirtioauda, n. sp. 

Bases of superior forceps without long backwardly directed hairs... 3a 

3o. Apices of femora, fore and mid tibiae, and bases of hind tibiae fulvous yellow; 

hypopyglum as Fig. 19... flavoMrta, n. sp. 

Liegs entirely black; hypopyglum as Fig. 20 . atripea, n. sp. 

4. All of the dlscal hairs on the mesopleura yellow or pale. 6 

None of the discal hairs on the mesopleura pale . 6 

5. Legs entirely black; all femora widened at apices where they are as thick as at 

any other point; hind tibiae not at all attenuated basally. hirticauda, n. sp. 

Apices of femora and nearly all of tibiae yellowish-brown, remainder fuscous; femora 
not at all widened at extreme apices, apical third or more of mid and hind pairs 
distinctly attenuated, and thinner than the basal portions _ ^avohirta, n. sp, 

6. JiCgs black; ftrst visible abdominal tergite with a pair of strong apical central 


bristles; second with one or more pairs of dlscal bristles .. nigrihirta, n, sp. 

Tibiae brownish^yellow; no apical central bristles on first visible abdominal tergite, 
and no discals on second tergite ../TavoAirta, n. sp. 


IiAgXOCAtYFrEB NIQEIHIRTA, n. Bp. 

if, 9. Occiput and frontal orbits Iubcoub, densely white dusted, interfrontalla 
dark brown In the male, fuscous in the female, lower portion of parafacials and 
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anterior portion of cheeks reddiah, upper portlone of parafacials whltlsh-grey 
dusted; face testaceous yellow^ dull; antennae In female almost entirely black, 
only the apex of second segment rufous, paler in the male, eecond segment rnfous, 
the third segment reddish at base, fuscous beyond; aristae and their hairs fuscous; 
palpi brownish to fnscous, paler at apices; proboscis with the apical section glossy 
black; occipital hairs pale, those on margins and the frontal hairs dark. Thorax 
black, with quite dense whitish-grey dusting, the mesonotum with four black 
vlttae, the sithtnedlan pair discontinued between suture and posterior margin, 
the sublateral pair interrupted at suture and continued almost to posterior margin, 
the surface slightly speckled with dark colour at bases of the hairs and bristles, 
the female with Indications of brown intervening vlttae behind suture, especially 
centrally In front of scutellum. Abdomen coloured as thorax, the dusting dense 
and changeably checkered, the mal^ with a dark dorsocentral vltta which Is widened 
at apex of each tergite, the female without such a distinct vitta. Pleural hairs 
mostly yellow, but those on disc of the mesopleura all black; abdominal hairs 
black above, largely yellow below to beyond middle. Legs black in female, apices 
of femora sometimes yellow In male, and generally the tibia© yellowish in the latter 
also. Calyptrae yellowish-white, margins yellow, the hairs partly yellow, partly 
black, in both sexes. Wings greyish hyaline, veins slightly browned In the female. 

cf. Frons at vertex about as wide as third antennal segment, the Interfrontalla 
obliterated Just In front of ocelli, orbits with long bristly hairs along their inner 
margins; ocellar bristles long and line, no hairs laterad of the marginal bristles; 
parafaclals bare, about as wide as length of third antennal segment; profile 
as Figure 16; palpi short, not dilated at apices. Thorax with three plus three 
dorsocentrals, one pair of long presutural and prescutellar acrostlchals, sterno- 
plaurals one plus one, prosternal plate and centre of propleura hare. Abdomen 
tapered to apex, cylindrical, first visible tergite depressed in centre to apex, 
^bulging up on each side above, second tergite with a transverse depression at 
base above; all tergltes with strong apical central bristles, second to fourth 
tergites with discai bristles; hypopygium as Figure 17. Legs slender, moderately 
elongated, hind tibiae attenuated on basal third or less; tore tibia with two or 
three anterodorsal and posterior bristles; mid tibia with one ventral, one antero- 
dorsal, one posterodorsal, and two posterior bristles; hind tibia with one antero- 
ventral and about three anterodorsal and posterodorsal bristles; claws and pul villi 
of fore tarsi as long as fifth tarsal segment. Wings with some setulae at base of 
third vein above and below; bend of fourth vein angular; distance from apex of 
third vein to apex of wing about half as great as distance from it to apex of 
second vein; inner cross-vein distinctly proxtmad of level of apex of first vein and 
close to middle of discai cell. 

9. Frons at vertex nearly one-third of the head width; each orbit with two 
procUnate outer bristles, and some fine hairs laterad of the inner marginal 
bristles. Abdomen ovate, bristled as in the male. Legs not so long as in male, 
simUariy bristled. 

Length, ll*ti mm. 

Type, male, allotype, one male and one female paratype, Barrington Tope, 
N.8.W,, 3?%brnary, 1635 (S.IT. Eool. Bxped.). 

lixeiocALtPtgs HimoAtma, n. sp. 

9, Differs from the preceding species in having the palpi yellow, the pleural 
hairs practically all ysilow, the abdomen translucent fulvous yellow in the male. 
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less translucent In female^ with a black dorsocentral vitta and brown apices to 
tergites in both sexes, the dorsum with greyish or yellow dusting which is rather 
checkered and most distinct on the anterior lateral portions of the dorsal exposure 
of the tergltes, legs black, calyptrae yellowish, more intensely yellow on margin 
of lower one, halteres yellow. 

Structurally the spiles differ as stated in the key, the tufted apex of abdomen 
of the male {Fig. 18) aitl^ the almost uniformly thick hind femora of the female 
being very distinctive. The mesonotum has two pairs of intra-alars, the abdomen 
in the female lacks discal bristles on second and third tergltes and apical bristles 
on first, the male has apical central bristles on first and second visible tergltes, a 
pair of bristles near apex of third tergite centrally and no apical bristles on fourth 
on the dorsal section, though there are some on sides, the second and sometimes 
the third with weak discals. Mid and hind femora of male attenuated on apical 
third or more, the hind pair with some anteroventral bristles on basal half, mid 
and hind tibiae in same sex attenuated on more than their basal third, mid pair 
without a distinct submedian ventral bristle, hind pair with one anteroventral, 
one posterodorsal, and usually two anterodorsal bristles, all very short; fore tibia 
in both sexes with some short bristles on median portion of anterodorsal surface, 
and two posterior bristles; female with a distinct submedian ventral bristle. 

Length, 8-10 mm. 

Type, male, allotype, and one male and two female paratypes, Barrington Tope, 
N.S.W., January and February, 1925 (S.U. Zool. Exped.). 

This species rather closely resembles some species of Pragma in superficial 
appearance, but the shorter proboscis and haired lower calypter readily separate 
it from any in that genus. 

LAHIOCALYi»TEB FX.AVOHfKTA, H. SP. 

cJ, Similar In general appearance to nigrihirta, but with the dorsum paler 
owing to the dusting being whitish and the soft hairs largely pale, the pleura 
almost entirely pale-halred, and the apices of the femora broadly yellow, more 
conspicuously so ventrally. 

Structurally the male Is very similar to that of hirticauda, but the absence 
of long back war dly-directed hairs on the bases of the superior forceps, and 
dlfferently-shaped forceps, will readily distinguish the two species. The female 
differs very iparkedly from that of hirticauda in the shape of the femora, which 
are attenuated apically, thQ^ugh not so much so as in the male. There is some 
slight difference in the colour of the hairs on the xnesopleura in some of the 
specimens before me, and possibly they do not all belong to the same species 
(Figure 19). 

Length, 10-12 mm. 

Type, male, allotype, and two male and one female paratypes, Barrington 
Tops, N,S.W., Jan.-Feb., 1925 fS.U. Zool. Exped,); two females, same locality. 
25.1.1922 (Nicholson). 


LASlOCAt.TPTg» ATEXyKS, E. Sp. 

cf. Very similar to the preceding species, but with the four black vlttae on 
the mesonotum rather broader and more distinct, and the legs entirely black. 

Structurally similar, but readily distinguished by the structure of the 
hypopygiutn (Fig. 20), the broad, leaMlke inferior forceps apparently connecting 

I 
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flikeoles more xioArly with the other Bpeeiee than with ^laooHirta. The legs are 
the aame in structure as in the preceding species. 

Length, 11 mm. 

Type. Blue Mts., N.S.W., 26.1.1922 (Health Dept.). One specimen. 

In figuring the hypopygla of the species of this genus, 1 have purposely left 
out the penis except in one figure, but the omission is unimportant as this organ 
is apparently similar in all the species, the only appreciable difference being found 
in the superior and inferior forceps. 

Genus Lasiocalyptbina, n. gen. 

Similar to the preceding genus, distinguished therefrom by the haired para- 
laciala The hind tibiae in the male are much attenuated on their basal halves 
as in some species of several of the foregoing genera, and the male has the first 
visible targite humped up on each side dorsally and the second depressed across 
its anterior third. 

Genotype, the fallowing species. 

La810CAX.YI*TE1NA IfOOESTA, n. sp. 

fi, Similar to LasioGatypter flapoMrta in general coloration, even to the 
broadly pale apices of femora and the pale-haired pleura and lower calypter. 

Structurally it differs from that species in having the parafacials with fine 
and rather long forwardly-directed pale hairs on the greater portion of the^r 
extent, and the hypopyglum quite different, very similar to that of L, atripes, 
but with the inferior forceps more noticeably narrowed at bases (Fig. 20o)» and 
the superior pair more slender and more evidently curved on apical halves. 

It Is noteworthy that the female which I associate with the male of this 
species has the hind tibiae almost as conspicuously attenuated on basal halves as 
does the male, while the female associated with the male of fUivohirta has them 
hardly at all attenuated. In both species the female has strong apical bristles 
on the fourth visible tergite, while the male lacks them. 

Length, 11-12 mm. 

Type, male, and one male paratype, Gisborne, V., 19.3.1922, and 36.3.1922, 
respectively; allotype, Barrington Tops, January, 1925 (S.U, Zool. Exped.). 

Provided it may be discovered subsequently that there are two species confused 
in my material, the male will l)e considered as entitled to bear the specific name. 

It is also possible that the character used for separation of the genus from 
La»iocalypt€r may not be found invariably dependable ahd the genus may fall as a 
synonym thereof. 


Genus Austrodexia, n. gen. 

Very similar to Bhyncpdexia, but there are no hairs on the centre of propleura, 
or on the parafacials below the lower frontal bristle or at least from a short 
distance below It, The lack of erect hairs on disc along the outer lateral margin 
Is a ready distinguishing mark from Lasiocalypter, 

Genotype, Austro4e(Ha aetiyera, n, sp. 

Key to the Speoiea, 

Males. 

1. Lower calypter with a large brown stain or cloud on disc, best seep when the 
ealypter is viewed from behind. « 
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lx)wer calypter «atlny-wtilte or unlforrnly yoUowlah-whItA, without a dark diaeal 
cloud when aeon from any anirle .. * 

2. First visible abdominal terglte with the anterior depression not continued beyond 
middle} lower calypter with most of the marginal hairs on outer side black, 
the long hairs carried farther towards apex than usual; Intra-alars three, the 
anterior one close to suture; posteroventral bristles on fore femur unlserlate; 

. tarsal claws and pulvUli fully as long as entire antenna; one of the pair of 

bristles on costa at apex of auxiliary vein as long as inner cross-vein . 

. picHpennitt Macauart. 

Depression on anterior portion of first visible tergtte (Continued to almost the extreme 
apex centrally; lower calypter with all of the marginal hairs yellowish-while; 
intra-alars two; posteroventral bristles on fore femur in more than ono series; 
tarsal claws and puIvlUl shorter than antenna; longer one of the two bristles 
at apex of auxiliary vein much shorter than inner cross-vein, hardly distinguish¬ 
able ... rtiliricariaata Macquart. 

8. Hind femur gradually and slightly tapered from beyond middle to apex, and with 
one outstanding posferodorsal bristle at not, or but little, more than its own 
length from apex; hind tibia not strikingly attenuated basally, or, If so, on less 
than its basal fourth, and with several anterodorsal and posterodorsal bristles, 
one beyond middle distinctly longer than diameter of tibia . 4 

Hind femur much attenuated on apical third or more, widened at extreme apex, and 
with from one to five bristles on basal portion of apical half; If with only one 
bristle, it is at one-third from apex; hind tibia distinctly attenuated on about 
Its basal half, usually with one anterodorsal and posterodorsal bristle beyond 
middle which are not longer than its diameter . 6 

4. Mid tibia with the submedian ventral bristle much longer than the tibiai diameter; 

three or more bristles on the basal half of anteroventral surface of hind femur: 
intra-alars three .. . setipero, n. sp. 

Mid tibia with the submedian ventral bristle very small, often lacking; when present, 
not nearly as long as tibiai diameter; usually no strong bristles on the basal 

half of anteroventral surface of hind femur; Intra-alars two. 

. vonimunia, n. sp. 

5. Fifth abdominal sternite with many long downwardly-directed bristles on basal half 

of each process, which are longer than the process and curve backward at apices 
giving the abdomen a tufted appearance (Fig. 23) . aetiventria. n. sp. 

Fifth abdominal sternite without long bristles as described above .. 6 

C. Hind tibia with a submedian posterodorsal bristle; inner cross-vein distinctly clouded 
with fus(;ous... ttnipuncta^ n. sp. 

Hind tibia without a submedian posterodorsal bristle; inner cross-vein not at all 
clouded ....... 7 

7. Fore coxa© entirely yellow-haired . pnlHdihirta, n. sp. 

Fore coxae wdth some strong black bristles amongst the yellow hairs ., n. sp. 

Females. 

1. I4>wer calypter with a large brown mark or cloud on middle of disc . 2 

Lower calypter white or yellowish, with a dark discal mark. 3 

2. Intra-alars three .... pietipennia Macquart. 

Intra-alars two .. ... ritbrtcorinrtfrt Macquart, 

3. Inner cross-vein of w'lngs distinctly eloude<l with fuscous . unipuucta. n, sp. 

Inner cross-vein of wings without a dark cloud .. 4 

4. Scutellum quite noticeably paler than the mesonotum, yellowish testaceous . 

. ..*. pallidihirta, n. sp. 

Scutellum not noticeably paler than the mesonotum . aetiventria, n, sp. 

AiT^mopExiA jMCTiFENNie (MacQuart). 

cJ*, $. A black species, with grey dusting on head, thorax, and abdomen. 
Xnterfrontalia and face centrally brownish testaceous In male. Interfrontalia in 
femaia fttscoua; basal two antennal segments reddish, third fuscous; palpi fuscous. 
Thorax with four or five dark dorsal vlttae. Abdomen with the whltlsh-grey 
dusting distinctly checkered, the male with darker spots at bases of the strong 
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bristles. Legs black. Wings greyish hyaline, with both cross-veins and usually 
the fourth vein on Its apical section narrowly clouded with fuscous. Calyptrae 
white, lower one with a large dark brown discal mark. Hal teres brown. 

Prons of male at vertex hardly wider than third antennal segment, ocellars 
and inner marginal bristles on orbits long: frons of female fully one-third of the 
head width, orbits at level of lower recUnate outer bristle about as wide as Inter- 
frontalla, each orbit with three outer bristles on upper half, the upper one curving 
outward and slightly backward, the other two prodlnate: palpi short: arista 
rather densely haired, the longest hairs about as long as width of third antennal 
segment. Thorax with three plus three dorsocentrals, one or two plus two 
acrostlchals, one plus one sternopleurals, and six marginal scutellars. Abdomen 
subey 1 indrical and tapered in male, with apical central bristles on all tergitea and 
dlscals on second to fourth, first visible tergite with the central anterior depression 
not very sharply defined and ceasing well before apex of dorsum, fifth sternite 
with several aulte strong bristles on each process, hypopyglum as In Figure 21; 
abdomen of female ovate, lacking apical central bristles on first visible tergite 
and discal bristles on the others. Legs normal in female, except that the femora 
are slightly apatulate at extreme apices, the hind tibiae of male very distinctly 
attenuated at bases; female with, male without, a aubmedlan ventral bristle on 
mid tibia. Outer cross-vein of wing almost S-shaped; first posterior cell narrowly 
open; one of the bristles at apex of auxiliary vein on costa quite long. 

Length. 7-11 mm. \ 

Localities: Hawkesbury Sandstone bush, 9.9.1923, two males (Nicholson); 
National Park, Gundamalan, 12.4.1925 (Mackerras); Kurlng-gal, 26.9.1925; and 
Mundarlng, W.A., 26.8.1926 (E. W, Ferguson). 

It must be noted that identification of this and other Maeguart species will 
require confirmation by examination of type specimens, if such exist. 

Austbodexia bttbricabtnata (Macquart). 

<5*, This species is quite radically different from the preceding one, having 
the hind tibiae in the male without an attenuation at bases, the first visible 
abdominal tergite with a quite deep depression to apex In the male, no discal bristles 
usually present on third visible tergite in that sex, and the mesostornum with dense 
erect yellow hairs in front of the posterior marginal bristles which are not present 
in the male of pictipennis. The outer cross-vein Is not noticeably clouded, though 
the inner one Is, and the former is not so abruptly bent. The frons of the female 
is more narrowed above than in pirtipennis, being less than one-third of the head 
width at vertex and, though this sex has a rather evident bristle at apex of the 
auxiliary vein on costa, the male has none. 

I«ength, 10-12 mm. 

Localities: National Park. 16.10.1927, and 1.1.1926 (Mackerras), Bay view, 
Sydney. N.S.W., 19.12.1925 (Health Dept); “Anowrle^\ Killara, N.S.W., 7.11.1921; 
Woy Woy. S.3.1924 (Nicholson): Mosman, N.S.W., 24.9.1922; Eidsvold, Qld. Thirteen 
specimens. 


Austkopexia setigera, n. sp. 

cf. ?. Very similar to the preceding species In coloration, but the face is more 
yellowish, and the lower calypter is satiny-white. Structurally it differs in having 
the mid tibia in both sexes with a strong submedian ventral bristle, the hind 
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tibia of male slightly but quite evidently attenuated at base, and the bind femur 
with three or tour stronji^ '^yistles on the basal halt of the anteroventral surface. 
The inner cross-vein of the %ing Is slightly clouded, the outer one ia without an 
evident cloud, and there is one rather long bristle on costa at apex of auxiliary 
vein; outer cross-vein less curved than in the two preceding species. 

Length. 11-13 mm. 

Type, male, allotype, and three male paratypes, Woy Woy, sand bush, 2.3.1925 
(Nicholson); paratypes. same locality as type, 8,8.1925 <Nicholson), and Manly, 
Sydney. N.S.W., 17.9,1923 (Health Dept). 

The last mentioned male paratype has a pair of strong apical central bristles 
on the first visible abdominal tergite, which are lacking in the other males, but 
it agrees in every character other than that with the type, including the 
hypopyglum (Fig. 26). 



Fig. 2t— Austrodesx^ia picttipcuni&. Apex of hypopyglum of male from the 
side. 

Fig. S2.— AMBirodexic^ com«iu«fs. Hypopyglum of male; «, from the .side; 
from behind; one side. 

Fig. 23 .—AtiBtrodexia sefiventrid. Apex of abdomen of male from the side. 
Fig. 24 .—Austrodexiu pallidihirta, Hypopygium of male: a. from the aide ; 
b. from behind; one side. 

Fig. 2fj.™Au»trocis.'ri« netigera. Hypopygium of male: a. from side; b. from 
behind. 


AueraoiiExiA communis, n. sp, 

c?. Very similar to the preceding species, differing In the characters mentioned 
In the key to species, and in the genitalia of the male (Fig^ 22), though the latter 
has the same general characteristics to a greater extent than in other species of the 
genus. 

length, 11-13 mm. 

Type, Canberra, F.C.T., 27.1.1920 (M. Fuller); paratypes. National Park, 
16.10.1927, Waterfall, 9.11.1927, National Park, Oundamaian, 12.4.1925 (Mackerras), 
Bunya Mt., Qld., 9.1.1926. 
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AtJSTRODSXIA ITWIPtrsrCTA, n. sp. 

<J. A more slender species than the preceding one, with the hind legs more 
elongated, the hind tibiae attenuated on about their basal halves, the hind femora 
without well developed anteroventral bristles on the basal halves, and the meso- 
pleura black, Instead of white, haired. 

Length, 1M3 mm. 

Type, male, and one paratype, Barrington Tops, N.S.W,, January, ld26 (8.U. 
Zool. Exped.); paratypes. National Park, 16.10.1927, and Gundamaian, National 
Park, 12.4.1925 (Nicholson). 

Auhtrodexia pai.ltduuhta, n, sp. 

<J, 5 . The largest and most robust species of the genus before me, readily 
distinguished from Its congeners by the reddish or testaceous scuteilum, and the 
conspicuous pale hairs on thorax and abdomen. The abdomen has the grey dusting 
on dorsum quite dense, and because of the distinct dark dorsocentral vltta and 
transverse dark marks on apices of the tergltes, they appear almost as whitish 
spots on each side of each terglte. The face is paler than In the other species 
and so also are the central portions of the tibiae, The mid and hind tibiae are 
conspicuously attenuated on basal halves In the male, but they are not noticeably 
so in the female, though they are distinctly curved. Here, as in the other species, 
there is the sexual dimorphism of the abdominal armature, the male having dlscal 
bristles and the female lacking them. Hypopygium of male as Figure 24. ^ 

Length, 12*15 mm. 

Type, male, allotype, and ten paratypes, Barrington Tops, N.S.W., January and 
February, 1925 (S.U. Zool. Exped.). 

Austbodexia mxxta, n. sp. 

(J. Very similar to the preceding species, but smaller, and differing as 
noted in the key to species. 

Length, 12 mm. 

Type, male, Barrington Tops, N.S.W., January, 1925 (S.U. Zool. Exped.). 

Austrodxxia setiventris, n. sp. 

* cj. Like a slender specimen of palUdihirfUt but with the scuteilum not paler 
than the mesonotum, the legs even longer and more slender, and the body not so 
robust. Structurally the species is distinguished at once from all Its congeners 
by the presence of many long bristly hairs on the basal portion of the fifth 
^abdominal sternite, which curve backwards and give the abdomen a slightly tufted 
appearance. I have not dissected the hyxwpyglttm, as the external characters 
appear to distinguish the species for present purposes (Fig. 23). 

Length, 13 mm. 

Type, male, allotype, and three male paratypes, Glenreagh. N.S.W., 29.1.1923, 
2.2.1923, and 25.1.1923 (Health Dept.). 

When the family is ultimately worked up Intensively, the hypopygia of all the 
species ought to be figured and more extensive descriptions published, but in the 
meantime the above details will sufilce, with the type specimens, for comparison. 

Genus Aw atbofomitu, n. gen. 

Propleura hatred In centre; prostemum bare; face without a distinct keel; 
arista short-haired; palpi well developed; probosclB normal; third vein of irtng 
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BBtuloBB «t base, other veins bare; first posterior eell open* ending near apex 
of wing; lower calypter widened behind. 

Genotype, the following species. 

ABATBOPOMYIA FLAVIOOBNIS, h. ep. 

d. Frons fuscous, orbits grey-dusted, face testaceous, parafacials and anterior 
portion of cheeks brown, the former yellowish-grey dusted, posterior portions of 
cheeks fuscous, with grey dust; antennae orange-yellow, basal two segments dark: 
palpi orange-yellow; proboscis black. Thorax black, with rather dense pale-grey 
dust, dorsum with four black vittae, the submedian pair abbreviated behind. 
Abdomen black, more distinctly shining than thorax, with grey dust which is 
somewhat checkered, and a rather indistinct dark dorsocentral vitta. Legs black. 
Wings greyish hyaline. Calyptrae yellowish-white, with a dark spot In centre of 
upper one. Halteres brown. 

Byes bare; frons at vertex about one-third as wide as one eye, interfrontalla 
entire, orbits linear above, with quite long Inner marginal bristles, inner verticals 
developed, ocellarg proclinate. profile as Figure 26, Thorax with three plus three 
dorsocentrals and acrostichals, three Intra-alars, the posterior sublateral lacking, 
sternopleurals two plus one and no hairs below lower calypter. Abdomen sub- 
cylindrical, tapered to apex, with apical bristles on tergltes 2 to 4 and dlscals on 
3 and 4. Legs normal In length, tibial bristles quite long, mid pair with a 
submedian ventral bristle. Wings normal, preaplcal bend of fourth vein angular, 
without a spur, outer cross-vein much closer to bend than to Inner cross-vein. 

Length, 11 mm. 

Type, Ilford, N.S.W., 30.12.1923. One specimen 

This species is like a tachinine, being of stouter build than is usual in the 
Dexiinl, but because of the haired arista, low situation of the antennal insertions, 
and one or two other characters, 1 place it in this tribe. Possibly it should be 
placed In Trichostplum Mscquart, but the species Is distinct from the type of 
that genus. 


Genus Hoiu«tia. n. gen. 

Readily distinguished from Its allies by the peculiar shaped head with the 
low placed antennal Insertions, subplumose arista, and haired centre of propleura. 
Other characters may be gleaned from the description of the genotype given below. 

Genotype, the fallowing species. 

HoBaBTIA PECVUARIS, n. sp, 

d, $. Black, densely y4tlowish-grey dusted, basal two antennal segments, palpi, 
trochanters, and in the male the apical lateral portions of first visible and the 
entire sides of second visible tergite, testaceous yellow or reddish-yellow; tibiae 
more or less yellowish, sometimes entirely so. Wings greyish hyaline. Thorax 
with four incomplete dark dorsal vittae^ Abdomen almost uniformly densely 
yellowish-grey dusted is male, shining black in female and with dense grey dust 
at bases of the tergltes which tapers off aplcally. Calyptrae yellowish-white. 
Halteres brown. 

Blyei subnude; profile as in Figure 27, frons depressed at vertex, inner verticals 
strong in both sexes, ocellars short and fine, orbits with an Inner marginal series 
of incurred brislles and one recurved upper bristle; the male with rather strong 
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hairs laterad ot the bristles, the female with two or more procliaiite outer 
orbitals; arista with the longest hairs not as long as width of third antennal 
segment; palpi well developed. Thorax with three plus three dorsocentrals and 
acrostichals, the posterior sublateral bristle lacking, sternopleurals one plus one. 
marginal scutellars six. Abdomen tapered apically in male, the tergites subequal, 
first with shallow depression to apex, second and third with dtscal and apical 



Fig. 2H.— -AnatroponiifUi fiftvivornis. Head of male from the side. 

Pig. 27.— Hobartia peouliarim. Head of female from the aide. 

F’ig. 28,— Bwechopalpua vufofemorata. Head Of female from the aide. 

\ 

bristles, fourth with long strong bristles on sides and apex, female with the 
abdomen ovate, less strongly bristled. Legs normal, mid tibia In both sexes 
with ventral bristle, fore tarsi of female slender. First posterior cell open, 
ending slightly before wing tip, first vein bare, third setulose at base, outer 
cross-vein about one third from bend of fourth. Lower (^alypter broadened and 
rounded apically, lying close to side of scutellum. 

Jbength, 6-8 mm. 

Type, male, and allotype, Hobart, Tasmania, male labelled “Bred from Wood". 

This is the only perfect species of the family I have seen from Tasmania. 

Tribe Lxbkiiki. 

This group is a rather difficult one to define, there being no outstanding 
characters for its recognition, although the general shape of the head is quite 
uniform in all the genera, there being a similarity in the long lower border which 
always exceeds the length of head at bases of antennae. The proboscis is always 
rather slender, in some cases with the apical portion very slender and exceeding the 
length of the head. In other respects the head differs both in the absence or presence 
of hairs on the arista and the paratacials, and though the palpi are always well 
developed there Is a slight variation In both the length and the dilation of these 
In different genera. I have seen no Australian genus in which there are hairs 
on either the prosternum or the centre of the propleura, and the dorsocentrals 
are invariably three*paired behind the suture. 

In my new key to the genera which I hope to publish shortly X have not 
attempted to bring the genera of the tribes together in the same section, believing 
that a key at this stage of our knowledge of this family here should primarily 
be intended to enable students to identify the species, and not to show relationships 
which unfortunately are too frequently based upon opinion and not upon 
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demonstrable facts either of biology or anatomy. Subsequent work, or some other 
worker, may discover reliable means for the grouping of the members of this 
and other tribes, but at present there is none such available which may he 
used with ease by even the advanced student of the family, and certainly none 
which is not susceptible to misconstruction, and therefore apt to mislead. 

I have examined the genotypes of many of the genera which belong to this 
tribe, and base my deductions as to generic concepts upon these examinations. 
Coqulllett has sunk Pyrrhosia Kondanl, and Myiobia Robineau-Desvoidy and 
several other genera as synonyms of Leakia^ but his generic concepts were quite 
broad and It Is not advisable to accept his conclusions without careful comparisons 
of the genotypes, unless the genera are isogenotypic. 

Genus Demoticiih Macquart. 

Curran has referred one Australian species to this genus, but it does not belong 
here, so the genus should be deleted from the list, at least until confirmed. 

Genus Ruinomyiobia Brauer and Bergenstamm. 

This genus was founded for the reception of one species, australift, which, I 
consider, is represented amongst my present material. In hia recent paper on 
the Diptera of the FIJI Islands, Bezzi described two species which he placed 
herein, but it is possible there are two genera represented In the recorded species, 
as the generic limits are not very clearly established. As accepted by me, on the 
basis of the characters of the genotype, the distinguishing features of the genus 
are: Parafacials bare below the lower frontal bristle, the latter not below apex of 
second antennal segment; proboscis with the apical section about as long as head 
and not very slender; palpi of average length; arista with distinct hairs, always 
distinctly longer than its basal diameter; abdomen without dlscal bristles. Bezzi 
describes one of his species as possessed of procllnate fronto-orbital bristles in 
both sexes, and the other without such bristles in the male. The one with the 
reclinate bristles in the male has the arista with its longest hairs as long as width 
of third antennal segment, while the other one has the arista much shorter. I 
have two species before me Which exhibit the same difference in the aristal hairing, 
but in the one with long hairs therd are no procllnate orbital bristles in the male. 

Below I present a diagnosis of the two species in my hands. 

A. Arista with Its longest hairs about twice as long as Us basal diameter; frontal 
bristles biseriate in front near bases of antennae; second visible aVidominal 
terglte with a pair of long strong bristles; tibiae reddish-yellow; mesonotum 
when seen from behind with four narrow dark vittae w'hich are not fused behind 

the suture.. .. f .Brauer and Bergenstamm. 

A A. Arista with Its longest hairs about four or five times as long as Its basal diameter, 
and about equal In length to width of third antennal segment; second visible 
abdominal tergite wlthotit well developed apical central bristles; tibiae largely 
Infuscated; meaonotum when seen from behind with a pair of narrow dark 
grey aubmedtan vittae in front of suture and on each side of these a broader 
spot'■like black mark, the postsutural region with a broad black anterior tnarglnal 
transverse mark which consists of the four fused vittae .... transversati^, n. sp. 

RmifoiifTiOBiA ABgTBAiis Brau«r aud Bergenstamm. 

The male has the abdomen with a rather broad black dorsocentral vitta which 
is hlightly widened at apex of second visible terglte and forms an apical fascia 
on third, while It almost entirely covers the apex of abdomen; the female has the 
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flofiioceiitral black vitta lets tlefined and tbe aplcet of the tergitet either entirely 
black or with three black marks. Both sexes have the frontal bristles at least 
blseriate anteriorly, most noticeably so in the male. There is a slight difference 
in the structure of the fore tarsi In the two females before me, one having the 
apical three segments more noticeably widened than the other. However, I 
consider they are the same species. 

Localities: Sydney. N.S.W., 28.12.1928 (Health Dept.); National Park, Gunda- 
maian, 12.4.1925 (Mackerras), and ”AlIowrie'’, KUlara, N.S.W., 16.1.1921. 

RHINOMVlOmA THANMVKBSAOS, n. 8p. 

$. Head testaceous, with grey dust, Interfrontalia black-brown, antennae 
fulvous yellow, third segment black except at base; palpi orange-yellow. Thorax 
black, with brownish-grey dusting, scutellum not noticeably yellow as in auntratis, 
the mesonotum marked as stated in key. Abdomen reddish-yellow, with a partial 
blackish dorsocentral vitta, the bases of the tergltes narrowly white dusted. Legs 
fulvous yellow, tibiae largely Infuscated, tarsi black. Wings brownish hyaline, 
darkest along costa. 

Frons at vertex hardly more than one-third of the head width, ocellar bristles 
minute, frontal bristles descending almost to apex of second antennal segment, in 
one series. Thorax with three plus three dorflO<3entrals, two pairs of presutural 
acrosttchals, and two plus one sternopleurals. Legs normal, fore tarsi not widened, 
mid tibia with a ventral bristle. Wing venation as in first poateriorVell 

ending a little before wing tip. 

Length, 8 mm. 

Type. Cairns district, Qld. (Dodd), no other data. 

I have a male which may belong to this species, but it lacks the arista and has 
the mesonotum marked as in uufttraXis, so there la some doubt as to its identity 
and I therefore leave it aside meantime. It is from Mar wood, Queensland. 

Genus Exechopalfus MacQuart. 

This genus was unknown to me when I arranged my key to the genera, but 
1 now have several species which are referable here. All except one of these have 
the palpi much longer than usual in the group, and rather distinctly club-shaped. 
Like all of the tribe, the prosternum and propleura are bare, and the head is longer 
at lower margin than at bases of antennae. In this genus the aristae are bare, 
the proboscis has the apical portion rather slender and varying from slightly 
shorter than, to a little longer than, the length of head at lower margin. The 
parafaclale are either bare on their lower ^halves or almost so, the frontal orbits in 
male lack procUnate outer bristles, and they have at least one such in the female, 
the two upper outer bristles on each orbit in that sex being directed almost straight 
outward over the eyes, a character which distinguishes the genus from Demoticua, 
in. which the upper bristle Is directed, or curved, backward. The ocellars are 
distinct. Quite strong in the female, and the profile of head is usually as in 
Figure 28. For other characters see the subjoined key and descriptions of species. 

1 am not certain that 1 have the genotype. r%fipatpi$ MacQuart, in hand and 
Am therefore leaving it out of consideration In my treatment of the genus. An 
examination of the type specimen win be required to determine its identity and 
relatlonehip to the species dealt with herein. 
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Kep to the Species. 

J. Males .... ..... 2 

Females ........ 3 


2. Abdomen with well developed dlacal bristles on second and third visible termites: first 

posterior cell of wipK open; femora rufous yellow, fore pair fuscous on posterior 
side; abdomen rather densely whltish-irrey dusted* first visible tergUe with Its 
dorsal exposure, second and third with their apices, rather broadly shining 

brownish-black . «. sp. 

Abdomen without w*eU developed dlseal bristles on second and third visible tergltes; 
first posterior Call of wing closed and with a short petiole: femora black, rufous 
yellow on about the apical halves on ventral surface; abdomen quite densely 
w'hitish-grey dusted, the dust checkered when seen from different angles and 
not arranged as in preceding species.dubltalis, n. «p. 

3. Abdomen with well developed dlscal bristles on second and third visible targltes: 

legs tawny yellow, posterior side of fore femur and apical two r>r three segments 

of each tarsus fuscous .... mflfemur. n. sp. 

Abdomen lacking well developed dlscal bristles on at least the sectmd visible tergite; 
legs not coloured as above. 4 

4. I^egs black, slightly reddish at apices of femora, most noticeable ventrally . 

... atripee, n. «p. 

begs tawny yellow, fore femur on posterior side and apices of til>me Klightly darkened, 
tarsi entirely i>lack .... fulvipee, n. sp- 


BxEciiopAtprs RrriFEMtr«, n, sp. 

fj, J. Fuscous, with rather dense pale-grey dusting. Interfrontalia reddish 
to fuscous, orbits whitish dusted; basal two segments of antennae rufous, third 
fuscous; palp! rufous yellow, usually darker at apices. Thorax with four dark 
dorsal vittae. In female sometiihes the mesonotum and disc of scutellum brown 
marked. Abdomen rather checkered on dorsum in female, the male, and to a 
lesser extent the female also, with dark apices to tergltea 2 and 3. Legs tawny 
yellow, fore femora largely dark In male on posterior side, less so in female, tarsi 
infuscated at apices. Wings slightly fumose, more noticeably so basally. Calyptrae 
greylsh-whlte. Halteres brown. 

Eyes with sparse microscopic hairs; frons of male about one-fourth of the 
head width at vertex, orbits narrowed above, with Incurved bristles along the 
Inner margins and numerous lateral hairs, the female with the frons nearly one- 
third of the head width at vertex, orbits more strongly bristled along inner 
margins and with three long outer bristles on upper half, the uppermost two 
curved outwardly, the anterior one procHnate; arista bare, second segment short; 
prodle as Figure 28. Thorax with three plus three dorsocentrals, two plus two 
acrostichals, the anterior postsutural pair nearer suture than usual, three pairs of 
intra-alars. three bristles on presutural lateral area, and three sternopleurals, 
prosternum and regions above and helow lower calypter bare: scutellum with four 
long marginal and two shorter preaplcal bristles, the apleals undeveloped. Abdomen 
ovate, broader in the female, with apical central bristles of first and dlscal and 
apical bristles on other tergltes. Fore tarsi of female not dilated, mid tibia in 
both sexes with anterodorsal and ventral bristles; hind tibia with two or three 
long and a number of short bristles on anterodorsal surface. First vein bare, 
third with satulae at base above and below; ftrst posterior cell open, ending well 
before tip of wing, outer cross-vein not half as far from bend of fourth vein as 
from inner cross-vein, a quite conspicuous costal bristle at apex of auxiliary vein. 

Length, 9*11 mm. 

Type, male, allotype, and eight female paratypes. Eradu. W.A.. 8.9.1926, and 
one female paratype, Wyalkatchem, W.A., 1.9,1926 (E. W. Ferguson). 
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E3CECH0FALPI;8 IHTBITALIS, n. sp. 

This Bpeoles differs Irom the preceding one in being smaller^ and In having 
darker legs* and the first posterior cell of wing closed. It is possible that there 
are soraetiines discal bristles on the third visible abdominal tergite, but It is hardly 
likely, that such are ever present on the second. Structurally the male differs from 
that of the preceding species In having the frona less protuberant, and the third 
antennal segment narrower. Besides the closed first posterior cell of the wing, 
the bend of the fourth vein is more rounded than in the preceding species and may 
be used as a distinguishing character. 

Length. 6*5 mm. 

Type and one male paratype, Tammin, W.A., 31.8.1926 (E. W. Ferguson). 

This species in some particulars agrees very well with Macquart's description 
of the genotype, but it does not do so closely enough to justify me in deciding that 
it is that species. The tibiae are but slightly paler at bases than at apices and 
not markedly yellowish as would be expected from the description of rufipalpis. 

ExECHoPALPTJS NIGRJPKH, H. Sp. 

5 . Agrees very well with the colour description of rufifemur in so far as the 
head, thorax, and abdomen are concerned, except that the latter has no dark 
apices to the tergltes and is checkered on dorsum. The legs are black, with very 
slight indications of red colour at extreme apices, most noticeable below. 

Structurally the species differs from duhitaUa in having the first posterior Veil 
of the wing narrowly open, and in having the Irons less protuberant. The fourth 
visible abdominal tergite has the discal transverse series of bristles quite strong 
and conspicuous. 

Length, 7 mm. 

Type, Sydney, N.S.W,, 25.10,1925 (Health DeptJ, One specimen. 

This can hardly be rufipalpijt. as in the females of this and related genera 
the legs are always paler than in the males. 

Exeoxiopai.pxtb FrLVTPEs, n. sp. 

9 . Similar in coloration to duhitalis, but the humeri and apex of scutellum 
are slightly yellowish, the fore femora are narrowly striped with fuscous along 
the posterior side, and the tarsi are black. Sides of abdomen yellowish at base. 

The palpi are not as long as in the other species, being shorter than the 
length of the head, and are less pronouncedly club-shaped, with much shorter 
bristles than usual, appearing almost bare except under a high power lens. The 
head is much as in the other species, with the parafaclals above wider than the 
third antennal segment. The thorax is similar to that of rufifeinur, except that 
there Is a pair of apical bristles on scutellum, which are rather short and curve 
upward. Apical bristles on abdominal tergites strong, present on all tergites, 
discals lacking even on the fourth visible tergite. First posterior cell of wing 
open, bend of fourth vein angulate. Fore tarsus slender, mid tibia with two or 
three anteroventral bristles^ the lower one longest, and a strong submedian ventral 
bristle. 

Length, 8 mm. 

Type, Eradu, W.A., 8,9.1926 (E. W, Ferguson), One specimen. 

This species is slightly aberrant In having the palpi shorter and less strongly 
club-shaped and bristled than in the other species, but the frontal bristling Is the 
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same as in the others, and In moat characters It agrees so closely with them that 
I can see no reason tor removing it from the genus. 

There are several other Australian genera of this tribe. 

, Tribe Palpostomiki. 

I have already presented a key for the identification of the three genera of 
this tribe known to me, In Part xii of this series of papers, but in some manner 
1 erred in omitting Euitt<tcomifia Malloch from the segregate in my recent key to 
the Australian Tachtnidae in which the propleura Is haired, and included it in 
the one with the propleura bare. I present below some data on the tribe and 
rectify this error. 


Genus Exjstaoomyia Malloch. 

This genus has the propleura haired centrally and falls in the group contained 
between Captions 2 and 18 in ray recent generic key. It is at once distinguished 
from all the genera in the segregate by the unlobed lower calypter, which Is not 
produced on its inner side, but eaually wide from base to beyond middle, lies well 
separate from the scutellum. and Is evenly rounded at apex. 

If one attempts to place It In the published key, provided the propleural hairs 
are not overlooked, it will not run out to any genus because of the lack of a facial 
keel. There are several genera dealt with In the present paper that fail to find 
a place In the key because of this same feature, and I present herein an addendum 
to the key to Include these. 

I have now in hand two species of the genus and present below a comparative 
synopsis to enable students to Identify them. 

A. Arista hardly longer than the third antenna! .segment: abdomen brownish testaoeous, 
with a blackish dorsocentral vitta, and dark dots at bases of most of the hairs 
and bristles, esi>«clally noticeable api(;aUy, the bases of the tergltes grey 
dusted : outer cross-vein of the wing almost exactly mid-way between the Inner 
cross-vein and bend of fourth vein; mtd tibia with a ventral bristle beyond 

middle ..... trewiaefu Malloch. 

A A. Arista longer than the entire antenna; abdomen dull black, mottled with grey 
dusting, which is seen only from certain angles, most evident on bases of 
tergltes, and on a pair of small dlscal spots on second tergite; outer cross- 
vein of wJng at about three-fifths of the distance from inner cross-vom to bend 
of fourth vein; mJd tibia without a Acntral bristle beyond middle .. hirfa, n. sp. 

BtrgTAOOMYlA HREVIHETA MallOCh. 

I have still the type specimen of this species in my hands which enables 
me to give the above comparative data and other facts contained in the description 
of the new species. The locality of the type Is Sydney, N.S.W. 

EXTBTACOMYIA HtBTA, n. 8p. 

<J. A larger, more robust, and much darker species than the genotype, with 
the surface hairs much longer. Head testaceous yellow, occiput fuscous, with 
grey dust, parafacials yellow dusted; interfrontalla dark brown; antennae and 
palpi testaceous yellow, third segment of former browned aptcally; aristae fuscous: 
all cephalic hairs dark. Thorax black» slightly shining, mesonotum with whitish- 
grey dust, which leaves five black vittae, the central one lacking in front of suture, 
the Bubmedian pair not continued much behind suture; pleura grey dusted. 
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Abdomen dull black, with whitish duet, which appeare speckled and is changaably 
visible as the surface is viewed from different angles. Legs pitchy, coxae and 
femora yellowish, the anterior surface of the fore pair noticeably pale, tibiae 
yellowish. Wings greyish hyaline. Calyptrse fuscous. Halteres brown. 

Eyes bare; frons in front of ocelli not as wide as third antennal segment, 
verticals undifferentiated, ocellars the same, each orbit with some fine bristles 
along the Inner margin on anterior two-thirds or more, haired laterally, the hairs 
continued on parafacials to lower level of eye, parafacials wider than third antennal 
segment, and about half as wide as height of cheek; arista microscopically 
pubescent; palpi quit© long, slightly thickened. Thoracic dorsum with long, strong, 
erect hairs, the postsutural dorsocentrals four pairs; one long pair of acrostlchals 
In front of suture; the discal hairs on scutellum much longer and finer than In 
hrevUeta\ sternopleurals two plus one; postscutenum with the chitln more 
obviously rounded over above than in hrevUeta. Abdomen narrowly ovate, with 
quite long erect hairs, and long apical bristles on tergites 2 to 4. Legs normal, 
no anterodorsal bristles on tore tibia. Wing with sctulae at base of third vein 
above and below. 

Length, 9 mm. 

Type, **Allowrle”, Killara, N.S.W.. 9.10.1921, no collector’s name given. One 
specimen. 


Genus Apalpobtoma, n. gen. \ 

This genus will take the place of Wufitacomj/ia Malloch In my generic key 
as it will run down to Caption 19, second section, therein. It has the drst posterior 
ceil of the wing open, and the bend of fourth vein with a short spur vein which is 
never present, as far as I have seen, In Palpo»toma Roblneau-Desvoidy. There is 
one species of Patpostoma which has the first posterior cell of the wing very 
narrowly open or Just closed at apex, aplcalis Malloch, but in it the bend of the 
fourth vein is evenly rounded, and the frons is much narrower than in the present 
genus, while the third antennal segment is also longer. It might be well to 
change the two sections of Caption 19 In the key referred to as below. 

IS. First iiosterior cell of wing usually closed an<I with a more or less distinct petiole, 
the bend of fourth vein never with a spur vein; third antennal segment at least 
a« long a» height of cheek at highest point .... Palpostoma Roblneau-Desvoidy. 

First posterior cell of wing open; bend of fourth vain angular, and with a short 
spur vein; third antennal segment much shorter than height of the cheek at Its 
highest point..... , Apfilpojstoniay n. gen. 

Genotype, the following species. 

APAT.P0BT0MA ClNIfilUCA, n. sp. 

?, Head yellowlah-whlte, interfrontalia yellow, ocellar spot and aristae black, 
third antennal segment brown except at base, basal two segments and palpi yellow, 
frontal orbits slightly darkened, grey dusted, parafacials white dusted, some of 
the lower occipital hairs white, other cephalic hairs dark. Thorax black, densely 
pale-grey dusted, entirely dull, with four linear dark vittae which do not extend to 
posterior margin of mesonotum: scutellum yellowish at apex. Abdomen coloured 
as thorax, with traces of a dark brown dorsocentral vitta, and similarly coloured 
apices to tergites, broadest on third, and broken on fourth. Legs testaceous yellow, 
fore femora on posterior sides and hind femora npically stained with grey or 
fuscous. Wings greyish hyaline. Oal3iitrae white Halteres dull yellow. 
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Frons at vertex about one^third of the head width, much wldeued to anterior 
margin, each orbit at anterior extremity as wide as the parallel-sided Inter- 
frontalia, with a series of inner marginal bristles, three or four proclinate outer 
bristles on upper half, and many lateral hairs; verticals and ocellars short, about 
as long as the orbitals; parafacial about as wide as third antennal segment above; 
profile of head as Figure 29; proboscis without palpiform apical processes. Thorax 
with the dorsal bristles short; postsutural dorsocentrals four pairs, the hind pair 
long, presuturals two pairs, acrostichals In front of suture hardly differentiated 
.from the rather strong hairs; sternopleurals 2, hardly longer than the long dlscal 
hairs; scutellum with the usual four marginal bristles; postscutellum with the 
chftin carried a short distance over on dorsum. Abdomen ovate, second and third 





Fig, t^,^^Apalpo»tomQ> oinereo. Head of female from the side. 
Fig. 3O.-«-Apal|»08iott»a ciwereo. Apex of wing. 


Visible tergites with the apical bristles short and weak. Legs normal; fore tibia 
without anterodorsal setulae; mid tibia with a distinct submedian ventral bristle; 
hind tibia with about three uneven anterodorsal and posterodorsal bristles. Outer 
portion of wing venation as Figure 80. lA)wer calypter normal for the tribe. 
Iiength, 4 mm. 

Type, Wyalkatchem, W.A,, 1.9.1926 (B. W. Ferguson). One specimen. 

The male is unknown to me, 


Genus Pau’ostoma Roblneau-Desvoidy. 

I have received some additional material in this genua lately, but am not as 
yet prepared to submit a revision for publication. As I have already pointed out 
in one of my published papers, the genus Is a very difficult one and really would 
entail some careful field work and the possession of much material by some 
student to enable its thorough elucidation. 

{To he continued.] 
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The genus Apistomyia is one of the beet characterized among the 
Paltostominae, especially on account of the peculiar shape of the simple radial 
sector which is curved upwards in Its distal part in such a way as to reach the 
costa very near the tip of R„ on account of its glassy wings with a dark apical 
spot in the females of most species, and the typical coloration of the abthumen 
with silvery-grey transverse bands either complete or interrupted. 

Five species, Including the one hereafter described, are now known to belong 
to this genus, the distribution of which is a fairly wide one from the Mediterranean 
region, through the north of India to Malaya and to the east coast of Australia. 

The first species to be described, A, elegana Bigot, was discovered in Corsica, 
and in spite of Besst's prediction that it would be found also in Sardinia and on 
the Italian peninsula, Cyprus is so far the only other locality from which it has 
been recorded. 

Why this species has not been able to maintain Itself on the mainland of 
Europe is a puzzle; the more so that It seems to be able to hold Its own In 
Ck»rsica where other species of Blephsroceridae exist In the same mountain 
streams, apparently living in association with it. The larva of A. elegana 
remained unknown for nearly sixty years and H is only Quite recently that 
Edwards (1028) made it known; he mentions capturing It In the river Porto at its 
Junction with the Altone. at which spot he also found larvae of lAponeura decipiens 
and L. Mschoffi, although he does not specially mention finding these three species 
in association. It must be noted also that species of Apiatoynyia are found in 
India and In New South Wales in association with other species of Blepharocerldae. 
The fact that A, elegana is absent from the mountain ranges of Europe cannot 
therefore be explained by the competition between species. 

Apistomyia larvae seem to prefer spots where a large amount of water is 
falling directly on to them, such as the foot of a fall, as was observed for 
A. elegana by Edwards, by myself for A. fonnoiri and by Dr. Mackerras for the 
species hereafter described. Similar habitats abound in the mountain ranges of 
Europe, therefore this larval preference does not explain the absence of A. elegana 
from the European mainland. 
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The second species to be made known, A, indica Brunn, from Kashmir, is one 
of the many species which apparentiy exist In the Himalayan region. In a hne 
collection of Blepharocerid larvae from India, kindly submitted to me for study 
by Dr. 8. L. Hora, and on which a report is being published elsewhere, I found 
five larval forms which I consider may belong to as many species, unless they be 
races of the same species, but even in that case the abundance of those larvae 
and their universal distribution throughout the Himalayan ranges Indicate that 
the centre of origin of this genus may well have been In Northern India, 

In his splendid study of the Blepharocerldae Bezxi (1912) described a third 
species. A, colHni, from Queensland; but in spite of a detailed description, this 

I 

species is not well known, as only one female specimen has ever been found. 

Dr, Tlllyard (1922) discovered and described the fourth species, A, tannoiri, 
from the Blue Mountains in New South Wales, and the larva and pupa, which 
were found at the same time, were described by me (1923) a little later, this being 
the first time that the early stages of this genus were made known; all those of 
other species found since then are as strikingly characteristic of the genus as are 
the imagines. 

In view of the presence of Apisttomuia in India and in Australia, the recent 
discovery of that genus in Java does not come as a surprise. This species, on 
account of the complete anal vein, shows closer affinity with tho northern species 
A. eleffans and A. indica than with the Australian A. colUni and A. tonnoiri. 

The facts, that these last two species are somewhat more specialized and 
that this genus is absent from Tasmania, tend to show that Apistom^ is a 
comparatively recent immigrant from the north into Australia. In spite of 
extensive search for Blepharoceridae in New Zealand, this genus has never been 
found there yet and it is not likely to occur; Its absence from that country is 
rather surprising, as the three endemic genera occurring there, Neocurupira*, 
Paracurupira and PeritheatCH, are all closely related to ApUtomyia, but are more 
generalized. They are not found in Australia, yet the Blepharocerid fauna of New 
Zealand must have come from the north as no primitive genus related to 
Edioardsina, which is evidently of southern origin and so well represented in 
Tasmania, Is to be found in that country. 

All the known species of ApUtomyia can be differentiated In the adult stage by 
means of the following table: 

1. Anal vein complete, reaching the wing margin; female with a dletlnct dark spot at 

apex of wing. 2 

Anal vein Incomplete: no definite dark markings on the wings in either sex ...... i 

\ . 

2. Thorax with two distinct narrow whitish vlttae on the disc of the mesonotum or else 

with three wide black vlttae on greyish-white background, or else coloration 
mostly orange in the female; larger species . 3 

Thorax without submedlan narrow pale vlttae; coloration blackish In female; smaller 
speotes ...A, fnackerroBi, n, sp. 

3. Second antennal segment fiat and dilated In female .A. frUlneata Brunn. 

Second antennal segment normal: coloration of female often mostly orange . 

.......... A. elegana Big. 


* It is not at all certain that the Australian species N. nicholaoni which Tlllyard 
refers to lVeo€i*rttp<$^ is Congeneric with the g*n<»type N. hudsoM t#amb from New 

Zealand, 
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4. Wing clear j transveree baiial whiti»b haniSiB of abdominal tergltes interrupted . 

... A. toiinoiri Till. 

Wing Infusonted; abdominal pale bands complete . A. oollin-i Beiwsl 

As can be seen from this hey, there are not many morphological features 
which can be used for differentiating the species. 

The eye structure, as already noted by Bischoff (1828), differs in the sexes, 
in that the region of large facets is more developed than the one of small facets 
In the male, whereas It is the reverse In the female; this proportion may vary to 
some extent for each species, and so does the length of the proboscis as compared 
with the height of the head capsule. 

The relative length of the antennal segments Is also peculiar to each species, 
especially in the three or four basal segments. Usually there is no dimorphism 
In the structure of the antennae, hut In the Indian species the pedicel of the female 



Text-flgures 1-8. 

l.--“Wing venation of male of Apiatofnyia viackeiTaai. 2.—Anal lobe of female 
of A. ma0k07^aai ? 3.—Hypopygium of A. maokerruH from the side. 1.—The some 
from above. B.—The »ame from below. 8.—Aedeagus removed fn^m hypopyglum 
and seen from the side. 


Is Hat and dilated, whereas it is subnormal in the male; this observation has been 
made on imagines dissected out of some pupae of the Hora collection; the male of 
A. i«<Wca Is so far unknown, so that no observation could be made on that point 
in this species. 

The wing shape is very constant within the genus and there is apparently no 
sexual dimorphism of that organ, except perhaps in A. mackenattU as the female 
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which I refer to that Bpecies haa a distinctly produced anal lobe (Text-flg. 2) which 
Is not found In the male or in any other species. Such a produced anal lobe is a 
feature of some species of Edwardsina, Philorus and MapalDthri^p, but this character 
is not sexually dimorphic in these genera. 

The base of Rs is not always absent, as shown in the figures given by 
different authors, including Bischoff, for A. ^leguns. According to Besszi, it Is 
present in A. colHni and I have ascertained its presence In A. tonnoiri and 
A. mackeiTasi, whereas in A. indico there Is a close contact between Rj and the 
curve formed by r-m and Es. This basal segment of Ra is rather difficult to 
detect on account of its smallness, so that it may easily have been overlooked In 
A. eleguns. 

The male genitalia of the various species of Apiatomyia differ but little, as is 
often the case in the family. I have made a detailed study of the hypopygtum 
of A. mackermH and Its various aspects are depicted in Text-figures 3 to 6; the 
same organ of A. tonnoiri has also been dissected and found to be very little 
different from the one here figured even in the intimate structure of the aedeagus. 
To my knowledge the hypopygium of A. elrgons has been figured only by Bischoff 
(1928, p. 261), 80 that the genitalia of the three species whose males are known 
show that the best, although rather precarious, character of differentiation, is to 
be found in the relative length of the forceps (styles) as compared with that of 
the fused coxites. In A. tonnoiri the styles are as long as the coxites, In A. 
mackerraai one-third and in A. etegans two-thirds (according to Blschoff's 
drawing) as long. 

In the first two species the parameres are much longer and stronger than the 
three filaments of the penis which can bo easily overlooked on account of their 
small siEe. 


Apistomyja mackkrhahi, n. sp. 

c?. Head and its appendages blackish, face greyish; upper portion of large 
facets more brightly red than the lower. Thorax si I very-grey, except on the disc 
of the mesonotum and the whole of the scutellum which are velvety-black. Abdomen 
velvety-black, with the first terglte completely grey and an anterior silvery-grey 
triangle on the sides of the following tergites; on the basal segments these 
markings are more extensive and not so distinctly triangular. Hypopygium 
velvety-black above, brownish below. Halteres with orange stem and brownish- 
black knob. Legs brown, the base of the anterior femora paler. Wing completely 
hyaline. 

Head: Byes hairy, region of large facets distinctly larger than the one of 
small facets, especially when seen from the side; ocellar triangle little produced. 
Antennae short, ten-segmented, the first shorter than the second which is a little 
longer than broad, the third longer than broad, but the following one shorter 
than broad, the last ovoid and somewhat longer than broad. Proboscis one and 
a half times as long as the head, the labella shorter than the basal part of the 
proboscis. 

Tibia! spur formula, 0.0.2; fore and mid femora subequal, fore tibiae and 
tarsi distinctly longer than the mid pair: hind legs very much elongate, their 
femora, tibiae and tarsi subequai to each other. 
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The relative lengths of the different segments of the legs are as follows: 


l^gs. 

I. 

H. 

HI. 

Femora. 

15 

17 

49 

Tibiae . 

22 

19 

49 

Tarsi: 1. 

17 

10 

20 

2. 

5 

D 

12 

3 . 

4 

2 

10 

4 

* 4 ♦ 4 4 • • 

3 

2 

7 

5 . 

3 

.'I 

5 


All the claws finely denticulated (4-5 teeth). 

Wing venation as depicted In Text-figure 1, quite normal for an Apistomyia*, 
base of Rs distinct. 

Hypopygium as depicted In Text-figures 0-6. 

Length of body, 3*5 mm.; wing, 4 mm,; hind legs, 11 mm, 

Type from Mt. Malabar, near radio station, Java, 4,400 feet, 26th May, 1920, 
I. M. Mackerras. Collected on leaves of small bush along a path, 20 yards from the 
stream In which some larvae were subsequently discovered, Paratype: One male 
with crumpled wings and swollen abdomen, evidently Immature, but apparently 
identical with type; it was collected In the same situation as the type bul\wo 
hundred yards at least further up the valley. Allotype: The female here described 
is doubtfully referred to the same species on account of the different wing shape; 
the only specimen of that sex was captured In the same locality as the males, but 
at a good distance from them. 

Coloration similar to that of the male, that is, velvety-black with silvery- 
grey markings, but these are more extensive in this sex. Frons with orbital grey 
margin: face grey; antennae more greyish than in the male. Coloration of 
thorax as in the male, the pale humeral markings more extensive. Abdomen 
velvety-black, first tergite completely silvery-grey, the following ones with a 
narrow transverse basal greyish band, sometimes very narrowly Interrupted In 
the middle. Terminal lamellae brown. Wing with a small apical infuscatlon; the 
anal lobe also somewhat infuscated on the margin. 

Head; Frons very wide, but as the eyes are crumpled the proportion cannot 
be made out; the region of large facets about one-fourth the height of the head, 
the facets not much larger than those of the lower region. Antennae as in male, 
the second segment proportionately a little larger. Proboscis three times as long 
as the height of the head: palpi as usual, very small and apparently one-segmented. 
The proportion of the different segments of the legs as follows: 


Legs. 

I, 

It. 

III. 

Femora. 

20 

20 

55 

Tibiae 

25 

22 

66 

Tarsi: 1. 

12 

10 

27 

2. 

5 

6 

14 

S. 

4 

4 

10 

4. 

3 

t 

8 

6. 

4 

4 

7 
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All the claws finely denticulated. 

Wings as In male., but the anal lobe much more produced as depicted in Text- 
figure 2. 

Length of body, 5T» mm.; wing, 6-5; hind legs* 12 mm. 

Larvae and Pupae, 

The material collected by Dr. Mackerras In the stream along which the three 
imagines described above were captured, consists of about fifty larvae and thirty 
pupae which evidently do not all belong to the same species and perhaps not to 
the same genus. 

This material is composed as follows: 

A. Typical Apintompia larvae, the majority In the fourth Instar, a few in the 
third. 

B. Numerous Apistomyia pupae with internal lamellae of the breathing 
organ pointed. 

C. A few similar pupae but with the internal lamellae of the breathing organ 
blunt or truncate. 

D. A number of larvae in the fourth and third Instars with some characters 
of ApMorwyia, yet with the end of the body shaped more as In Lipaneura or 
Blepharocera, 


iMrva A. Text-figure 7. 

Length of fully grown specimen, 5 to 5*5 mm. 

No definite colour pattern, but general coloration rather dark brown, darker 
on the ridges, and dorsum sprinkled with darker granulations. Antennae com¬ 
pletely dark, the two segments subequal. Bach body division Is provided with the 
characteristic anterior and posterior ridges of Apisfomyia larvae, as it has been 
found in A. tonnoiri, A, elegantt and the mviny Indian larvae whose imaginal 
forms are not yet known. The median portion of the anterior ridge is formed by 
coarse granulations or protuberances which gradually change into spinules on 
the sides of the body; the larger spinules being placed on the anterior corners 
of the divisions; the posterior corners also carry one or two spinules, but these are 
not connected with the posterior ridge which starts a little more backwards and 
is only composed of granulations. In between the two ridges there are a certain 
number of small granulations arranged in a transverse row placed nearer the 
anterior ridge; this line is composed of six to eight granulations and Is sometimes 
interrupted in the middle, ^pn the sides of the divisions the granulations are 
smaller and scattered without any apparent order. Some specimens exhibit a 
second row of these small granulations behind the one just mentioned (Text-fig. 8). 
This row is more widely interrupted in the middle and somewhat oblique and 
curved. I thought at first that these specimens might belong to a different species 
because the pupal breathing organ dissected out of two of them seemed to differ 
slightly from those of the first type in the shape of the internal lamellae (compare 
Text-figs. 9 and 10), but this difference is not very great and, besides, there are 
intermediate types having from one to eight or more granulations placed behind 
the first row. 

The lateral appendages carry long hairs dorsally and aplcatly as well as 
smaller spinulous bristles which are not always very distinct. The last body 
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division is provided with two pairs of appendages; those placed on the sides of 
the penultimate segment are very small a« is the rule in Apistomtfia and are not 
readily visible from above. 

The gill tufts arc composed of five filaments, one turned backwards and the 
others forwards; the most internal one of the latter is In appearance two- 
segmented, but it is not doubled as in the Indian species of this genus. 



Text-figures 7-14. 

* 

7.—L,arva A. 8.—A tnefUan aivision of a specimen of larva A with two roffrs of 
granulations. 9 and 10.—Two types of pupal internal lamellae extracted from larva 
A. n.—Pupa 0. 12.—Breathing organ of pupa C. 13.—liarva D, 14.—Dorsal 
brushes of larva I) seen In profile. 


In the few larvae in the third Instar, the gill tufts are composed, as usual, of 
only three fliamente, two turned forwards and one backwards; for the rest these 
larvae are similar, also in the antennal structure, to the fully grown ones with 
the exception of the very small lateral appendages of the penultimate segment 
which are completely visible from above; there are no small granulations between 
the two main ridges of the divisions. 

Length, about 8 mm. 
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Several fully-grown specimens of this type of larva are in the prepupal stage 
and the shape of the lamellae of the breathing organ of the pupa could be ascer¬ 
tained by dissection as shown in Text-figure 9; this shape corresponds well to 
that of the majority of the pupae contained in the material. 

Pupa B, 

This pupa, depicted In Text-figure 11, which should replace a detailed descrip¬ 
tion, does not differ from any of those known In the genus Apistomyia except 
for the shape of the internal lamellae of the breathing organs. The coarse grain 
of the integument is present on the whole dorsum except on the base of the wing 
sheaths. A male fiy dissected out of one of these pupae corresponds well In the 
structure of the hypopyglum to A. mackerraH, as far as could be ascertained In 
spite of its immaturity; there is therefore little doubt that larva A and pupa B 
belong to that species. 


Pupa C. 

Among the pupae above described are four others which differ from them 
In the shape of the internal lamellae of the breathing organ, which are both 
broader, the upper one being besides devoid of emarglnatlon (Text-fig. 12). The 
sheath of the mouth parts is also different from that of pupa B in which some of 
the parts are more elongate; this cannot be a sexual character, since two of the 
imagines extracted from similar pupae belonged to opposite sexes, as could be seen 
by the eye structure. Except for the venation which is clearly that of an 
Apistomyia, the imagines were not sufficiently developed to he certain that they 
differ in any way from A. mackei'raHi, although it Is most probable that they 
belong to another species. 


Larifa D, Text-figure 13. 

Length of fully grown specimen, 5 mm. 

No definite colour pattern, but general coloration rather dark, the transverse 
ridges darker. Antennae completely black, two-segmented, the segments subequai. 
The body divisions are shaped as in Apiatompia larvae, that is, with an anterior 
collar, a median part between the two ridges and a small tapering part behind 
the posterior ridge. The anterior ridge is not straight from one anterior corner 
to the other, but in its middle it bends backwards to the spot where it carries 
the two very peculiar tufts of bristles. These tufts or brushes are placed on a 
dilatation of the anterior ridge which is there darker than elsewhere; they are 
separated by a little gap where the dark coloration of that part of the ridge can 
best be seen. These brushes are formed by a row of cylindrical or tubular bristles 
slightly curved at the tip (Text-fig, 14). The spinules on the sides of the body 
are also rather cylindrical, not tapering to a point as in most Apistomyia larvae. 
The couple of brushes are present on the cephalic division, but there they are 
smaller and are touching each other. 

The shape of the last body division is very characteristic and not at all like 
any known larva of Apistomyia, bat much more similar to a Blepharocera larva 
on account of the lateral processes of the penultimate segment, which are 
completely visible from above, pointing backwards and being rather elongate; 
there is a distinct suture between the last two segments. 
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The irlH filamente are as in Apiatomyia; they number five; three are pointing 
forwarda and two backwards. 

Of the fourteen larvae of this type contained in the material, twelve are in 
the last Instar, but none of these Is in the prepupal stage; the two others are in 
the third Instar; these are similar to the fuUy*grown larva, but the gill tufts 
are as usual composed of three fllaments only, two pointing forwards and one 
backwards. The dorsal brushes are present in one of these specimens but not In 
the other which, however, does not seem to differ otherwise In the slightest; its 
anterior ridge Is shaped as If the brushes were present, but even when looking 
at the specimen in profile there is no trace whatsoever of the brushes to be 
found. It seems that these dorsal processes could be either present or absent in 
this species, as is the case for the dorsal spines of the Indian genus Horaia^ 

As no larva showed the breathing organ of the pupa below the skin, it is 
Impossible to say if pupa C, which differs from the others only in the shape of 
the internal lamellae, belongs to these larvae; It is not ciulte Impossible, but not 
at all likely, because this pupa is typically that of an AiHutimyia^ whereas larva D, 
chiefly on account of the conformation of the end of the body, does not seem to 
belong to that genus. 

The relationship of this larva with AplHomyia Is evidently very marked; and 
much more so than in the three New Zealand genera iV'eocarwpira, JPerithmtm 
and Paracarapiro, the larvae of which are devoid of anterior and posterior ridges 
found in all Apistomyia larvae and in this larva D. 

The presence of the dorsal brushes cannot be considered as a generic character, 
as similar ornamentation may be present or absent in species of a given genus, 
as in Lfiponeura or Curupira, for instance. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Dr. Mackerras for the opportunity he has 
given me of studying this interesting material; I hope that this paper will 
stimulate collectors in Malaya in searching more assiduously for Blephurocerldae 
and thus help to solve the questions of the generic status of larva D and of the 
correct attribution of the female here described as that of A. ^nackerraai. 
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IlCTttODUCTION. 

Little detailed geological work has been published on the series of altered 

sedimentary or metamorphic rocks which outcrop over the south coastal portion of 

New South Wales, east of the Main Divide between the head of the Clyde River 

to the north and the Brogo River to the south. Over the greater part of this area 

% 

are exposed outcrops of highly folded sediments, of which no stratlgraphical 
subdivisions have been recognised up to the present time. The series is intruded 
by Plutonic igneous rocks of various ages and characters, and is partly covered by 
Oinosoic sediments and volcanic rocks. 

The lack of knowledge concerning these old sedimentary formations is due 
essentially to the inherent nature of the rocks themselves: petrologically they are 
not 80 Interesting as the associated igneous series; palaeontologically, so far as 
Is known, they hive revealed little by which their geological age may be deter 
mined; and In addition the denudation of the series has produced wild, 
mountainous country, much of which is almost inaccessible. 

The country is drained by three coastal streams, the Clyde, Deua and Tuross 
Rivers, which have cut gorges about 2,000 feet in depth In the upper portions of 
their courses, although their mouths are tidal on account of recent submergence of 
the coast. 

As a result of the dissection by river action, road communication is confined 
chiefly to the coastal portion of the area, where the main road or Prince*8 Highway 
closely follows the coast as fat south as Eden; between Nowra and Bega, a distance 
of about 200 miles, only two roads lead from the coast up on to the Main Divide, 
namely, the road from Bateman through Nelllgen to Braidwood, and that from 
Moruya through Araluen to Braidwood. Some shorter roads connect inland farms 
and mines with the coast road, but do not lead westward to the tableland. 

Furthermore, the soils derived from the sedimentary series are usually poor 
and otter little inducement for agriculture or farming, so that, apart from mining 
localities, human settlement Is almost confined to the outcrops of intrusive Igneous 
rocks, which yield soils particularly suitable for dairy farming. 

The object of the present paper is to place on record some recently discovered 
occurrences of fossilfferous Palaeosoic sediments, and to collect together the avail- 
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able information concerning the stratlgraphlcal problems of the far south coast 
of New South Wales, as a basis for future geological work in the area. 

Previous Recoros. 

The earliest record of the existence of pre-Permo-Carbonlferous strata on the 
south coast is contained in a paper by Alexander Berry <1822), In which Is given 
a brief description of rocks outcropping In the vicinity of Bateman Bay and the 
(newly-discovered) Clyde River. 

About the year 1851, the Rev, W. B. Clarke examined a large area of the 
Southern District In order to report to the Government on discoveries of gold at 
Araluen and elsewhere. Many of his geological observations are recorded in his 
‘‘Southern Goldfields** (1860) and “Sedimentary Formations of N. S. Wales*’ (4th 
Edition, 1878, pp. 18S, 17). He found Silurian fossils in the limestones near 
Bungonia, Shoalhaven River, and stated (1860, p. 42); “In the country along 
Yalwal and the Clyde, Silurian slates . . . undoubtedly occur*'. He apparently 
considered that the slates of the Deua River below Araluen were also of Silurian 
age, an opinion which up to the present has been generally accepted in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary. 

Southwards, In the vicinity of Eden, the “reddish and purple deposits'* (p. 196) 
he regarded as Devonian formations, apparently for lithological reasons alone, 
without the aid of palaeontological evidence, which since has fully Justified his 
opinion. 

Further observations on these sedimentary formations in several isolated 
localities have been made by members of the New South Wales Geological Survey. 

Limestone caves discovered by Benjamin George at Bendlthera, near the head 
of the Deua River, about thirty miles west of Moruya, were visited in 1890 by 
W. S. Leigh, who published a report (1890) and a map (1897) of the caves. In 
1891, W. Anderson discovered In these limestones a coral which was determined 
by R. Etheridge, Junior, to be Favositea, and probably of tJ|jper Silurian age. 
Further reference to these limestones has been made by Came and Jones (1919), 

In 1901, E. C. Andrews established the occurrence at Yalwal, of Devonian 
rocks, which had been considered by W. B. Clarke to be partly Silurian and partly 
Carboniferous. Marine forms from Yalwal Creek and Grassy Gully, Shoalhaven 
River, are recorded by C. F. Laseron (1910) and Lepldodendroid remains from 
Yalwal described In detail by A. B. Walkom (1928a). 

H. I. Jensen (1908a, 19081?), C. F. Laseron (1908, 1910) and W. S. Dun (1911) 
have also described the Devonian marine fauna from Ettrema and Yalwal Creeks, 
tributaries of the Lower Shoalhaven. Although H. I. Jensen (190Sa) noted the 
occurrence of similar beds and fossils between Nelligen and Braidwood, and 
W. K. Benson (1922) mentioned the existence of Rhi/nchonetla pleurodan at the 
head of the Clyde River (Yardboro), no description of the form has been previously 
published. 

In 1892 Lepidodendron auHrale, in associatton with marine fossils, was 
discovered by P, T. Hammond on a hill overlooking Back Creek, three miles from 
MaJor*8 Creek township. 

The association of marine forms and plant remains in these localitias is 
comparable with that in t|ie Mount Lamble district, described by C. 8. Wilkinson 
(1893. David and Pittman). 
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There appear to be no records of foaelUferoua eediments between the Yalwal 
and Braidwood bede In the north and the Devonian eerlee of the £3den*Woliimla 
dietrlct in the south, which extend to the sonth-weat, across the New South Wales 
border into Victoria. 

The stratigraphical relationships of the Devonian and older Palaeozoic rocks 
of Gippsland, Victoria, which have become known by tbe works of A. W. Howltt 
(1S74, 1876. 1877), R. A. P. Murray (1878). R X Dunn (1890), 0. A. L. Whltelaw 
(1899), H. Herman (1898) and others, and more recently by E. W. Skeats (1929), 
are intimately related to those of the pre-Carbonlferous rocks of the south-eastern 
portion of this State. This was recognised at the end of last century when a 
Joint geological survey by members of the Victorian and New South Wales survey 
departments was carried out along the border between Cape Howe and the head of 
the Murray River, the result of which was published by J. E. Came (1897), 

Reports on the golddelds of Pambula, Eden and Wolumla (Came, 1896-7) 
contain valuable information concerning the stratigraphy of the area, while the 
palaeontology has been discussed In these papers and others by W. S. Dun 
(1897a. 1897&, 1898), 

FlEI.1) OC'CURSENOE. 

(1). ^fecfiou from Moraya to Bendithera. 

With the object of examining the section from Moruya westwards to 
Bendithera, the writer arranged a short reconnaissance trip In April, 1928, with a 
small party under the guidance of Mr. Handolf George, the present owner of 
Bendithera, and son of the discoverer of the limestone caves. Insufficient time 
prevented detailed examination of this area of wild, mountainous country, which 
as yet has not been surveyed In any detail, but the following notes may be of 
Interest. Aneroid barometric readings taken at a number of points along the 
track, and corrected for barometric variation at Moruya, give the heights mentioned 
below. 

The bridle track used at the present time is not indicated on the published 
county and parish maps: branching from the main road to Araluen about six 
miles from Moruya the track crosses the Deua River below its Junction with the 
Burra Greek, and continues westward on the south side of Burra Creek, across 
Donald’s Creek, then following a ridge running approximately in a south-westerly 
direction as far as a marked tree (“C” Peppermint) at an elevation of about 

1.275 feet. The track then ascends to C^ondella Trigonometrical Station (2,243 
feet) and a mile beyond turns westwards and descends abruptly to Diamond 
Creek (1,010 feet). Coondella Creek (570 feet), a couple of miles to the north¬ 
west. is a suitable camping-ground 20 miles from Moruya. Following upstream, 
the way leads up a steep spur between two arms of Coondella Creek, and 
along a ridge covered with open forest. The highest point on the track (2,800 
feet) is reached near Bendithera Trigonometrical Station (8,265 feet), and from 
hereabouts an excellent view may be obtained of tbe tableland to the west, the 
general level of*which is about 3,000 feet above sea-level; Big Badja (4,466 feet), 
Dampter (4,069 feet) and Snowball <3,426 feet) rise as monadnocks above the 
general level of the Plateau. 

The Upper Deua Stiver flows northwards, to the east of the Plateau, in a gorge 
only 900 feet above sea-level at Bendithera Homestead, situated on the left side 
Of the Deua River above its Junction with Con Oreek. 
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Foldsd slates* quartzites and quartz-schists occupy the greater portion ot the 
area between Moruya and Bendlthera. The rocks outcropping within half a dozen 
miles of Moruya have already been described by the writer (102$). The wide belt 
of intrusive quartz-porphyry, shown on the map accompanying that paper to out¬ 



crop on the eastern side of the Deua River for several miles below Larry's 
Crossing, continues, to the south across Burra Creek. Friable quartz-schists, 
quartzites and purple slates alternately outcrop between Donald's Creek and 
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Diamond Creek, on the south side of Burra Creek; the outcrops are about fifty 
yards In width, and trend in a north-north-westerly direction: no reliable measure¬ 
ment of the dip of the beds, or of their total thickness, could be obtained in this 
portion of the section. Conglomerate occurs on the ridge three miles south-west of 
the Junction of Burra Creek and Deua Elver, at a height of about 6S0 feet above 
sea-levei, between sandy slates and fine purple slates, and again on the eastern 
side of Diamond Creek between 1,220 feet and 1,4S6 feet above sea-level, 

Light-grey, almost flinty quartz-porphyry occurs In the bed of Diamond Creek, 
while a similar rock outcrops again on the eastern bank of the Deua River at 
Bendithera Station, forming also a bar across the bed of the river. This rock 
bears a strong resemblance to the late Devonian porphyry outcropping along the 
coast near Twofold Bay, with which it may be tentatively correlated. 

West of Diamond Creek and extending across Coondella Creek is a belt of 
coarsely grained acid granite, between two and three miles In width, which is 
intruded by dykes of an andesitic nature. No perfectly fresh specimens are avail¬ 
able, but the rock is probably similar to that outcropping near Currowan Creek, 
west of NelHgen. 

Between Coondella Creek and the Deua River at Bendithera Homestead, 
interbedded slates and quartzites strike between N. 20'’ W. and N. 26° W. Again 
no reliable measurement of the amount of dip could be obtained, as there are 
neither natural nor artificial sections along the ridge, and well-developed cleavage 
obscures the bedding planes of the slates in the small sections examined in the 
bed of Coondella Creek. Narrow andesitic and basaltic dykes intrude this series. 

Immediately east of the Deua River the strike of the beds swings round to 
N. 5"^ W., possibly due to the existence of a meridional fault, which appears to 
have determined the general course of the river here. 

West of the Upper Deua River occurs a series of Interbedded slates, quartzites 
and limestones, which are probably older than the series to the east. There is a 
distinct change in the trend of these outcrops compared with the rocks to the 
east, measurements of their directions of strike varying from N. 40° W. to 
N. 50° W. 

There is evidence of faulting In three directions: (i), slightly west of north, 
along the course of the Deua River, and again to the west, a vertical fault on the 
north side of Con Creek, about one mile above its junction with the Deua, throws 
limestone on the west against slates and quartzites on the east; (U), about 
W. 35° N. along the bed of Con Creek, resulting In the movement of the rocks 
on the south-west towards the north-west, relatively; (Hi), approximately in an 
E. and W. direction, up a northern tributary of Con Creek, where limestone is 
thrown against grits and conglomerates. 

So far as could be ascertained the strike of the limestone Is N. 50° W, in the 
main mass at Bendithera Cave; the dip of a narrow fossiliferous hand within the 
Cave was determined to be N. 40° E. at 63^, The strike of the limestone is 
therefore conformable with that of the associated slates and quartzites, while its 
thickness must be at least several hundreds of feet. An underground stream 
issues from the limestone 300 feet below the level of Bendithera Cave entrance. 

The Umestoite outcrops are easily recognized, even from a distance of several 
miles, on account of the very characteristic vegetation which they support (Plate i, 
fig. 1). A variety of Amcia (? Vhalkeri or decoro) having a bluish-grey foliage 
grows exclusively on the limestone, forming a very marked contrast with the 
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more sombre dark^green foliage of tbe euealypte growing on the adjacent alates 
and quarUites. Btmhychiton pop%lnem (Kurrajong) and a variety of Ficat 
also grow on the limestone.' 

Some intrusive dykes of porphyry and andesite are responsible for small 
deposits of silver ore, which were reported by W. Anderson (1891). According 
to Anderson, Devonian conglomerates cap the tableland to the west; certainly large 
boulders of conglomerate and granite occur in the valleys below. 

Geological ages of the Sediments between Moruya and Bendlthera, 

(a) Bilnrian. —The question of the geological age of the limestones at 
Bendlthera la one which cannot yet be definitely answered. 

W. Anderson (1892) discovered In the limestone near Bendlthera Cave **a 
thin band which is very rich in individual specimens of one genus of coraV*, 
determined by R. Etheridge, Junr., to “belong to the genus FavoMtes**, and to 
be “probably Upper Silurian". 

The writer has collected several varieties of Fatw«itc«, Crlnold stems and 
(?) Tryplaama from different outcrops of limestone at Bendlthera, but the rock 
Is so marmorieed that exact Identification of the enclosed organisms is almost 
impossible. The limestones are interbedded with slates, and appear to strike In 
a north-westerly direction, In contrast with the north-north-westerly tnend of 
the Devonian beds on the eastern side of the Deua Elver here. 

To the north of Bendlthera Is a series of caves in limestones described, by 
Carne and Jones (1919), which are probably of Silurian age, and with these the 
Bendlthera beds may be provisionally correlated. 

(b) . Devonian. —At a position about three-quarters of a mile south-south-west 
of Caondetla Trigonometrical Station (see map. Text-fig. 2), and sixteen miles 
along the Bendlthera Track from Moruya, there occurs a bed of quartzite, crowded 
with casts of JS^pirifer itisjuncta. described by Mr. W. S. Dun (p, 168, Plate 11, 
figs. 1-5). It outcrops in a slight saddle In the ridge running south-south-westerly 
from the Trigonometrical Station, at au elevation of about 1,860 feet above sea- 
level, and appears as a belt some twenty yards In width, consisting of boulders 
of quartzite, which extend down the slopes on both sides of the saddle (Plate 1, 
fig. 2). No section of the solid rock Is known to be exposed here, but the general 
trend of the outcrop In a horizontal direction Js N. 20* W., the bed probably dipping 
to the south of west. 

Along the track about a mile north-east of Coondella Trigonometrical Station 
and 2,000 feet above sea-level, a band of similar quartzite occurs interbedded with 
slates; only obscure traces of brachiopod casts were noticed here. 

Due consideration of the topographical situation of the outcrop leaves little 
doubt that the formation is not a relatively horizontal capping over the associated 
slates and quartzites, but is actually a conformable member of the slate series. 

Thus an Upper Devonian age may be assigned to the sedimentary series 
between the porphyry of the Lower Deua Elver and the granite of Ooondella 
Creek, and possibly also to the series as far west as the Deua River at Bendlthera. 

(U). Section from M07*uya to Aratnen. 

On lithological evidence the series described above may be correlated directly 
with that of the quartsites and reddish-purple slates outcropping along the Deua 
Rlver-Araluen Hoad between lorry's Crossing and Merricumbene (see map. Text- 
fig, 2). 
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The roa4 from Moruya to Araluen winds round the steep left bank of the 
Deua River, whose meanders are entrenched to a depth of several hundreds of feet. 
Normally the river does not occupy the whole width of its bed, but in %ood-time it 
rises rapidly and the tremendous volume of water which comes down this narrow 
valley does considerable damage to the numerous road embankments and cuttings. 
Good geological sections are exposed in these artificial cuttings as welt as in those 
formed by river action. 

The sedimentary beds west of the belt of quarts-porphyry at Larry’s Crossing 
are thrown into a seriee of folds, in which the maximum dip of the beds is about 
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45’'. An anticline is visible from the Halfway House, 19 miles from Moruya, in 
the southern bank of the river, and the dips Indicate other anticlines between IS 
and 16 miles from Moruya, and again near the 24-mlle peg, with intermediate 
syncUnes. The axes of folding are nearly meridional. 

Two conspicuotts fault*xones occur, one between 18 and 19 miles from MOruya, 
and another between 22 and 23 miles along the road. In both cases hardened 
sandstones and uuarttltes are repeatedly faulted against purple slates, which show 
considerable crushing and contortion as a result. The faults have usually a steep 
dip to the east, and in some cases, narrow veins of quarts^porphyry occur along 
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the fault-planes; the intrusive rook is lithologically similar to the belt below 
Larry’s Crossing* and somewhat resembles the porphyry Intrusive into Upper 
Devonian sldimehts near Bden. 

The general sequence along the Araluen road is similar to that along the 
Benditbera Track (see Text-flg. 2), the series consisting essentially of interbedded 
slates and quartsltes. Heddish colours prevail as a rule, with some white and 
bluish-grey quartsltes and greenish-grey slates. Between 20 and 23 miles from 
Jdoruya there is a prominent outcrop of red and purple slates, very similar to those 
occurring on the south side of Burra Creek. In these slates there are obscure 
traces of organic remains, but all detailed structure has been obliterated by the 
severe crushing to which the rocks have been subjected by the faulting previously 
mentioned. 

West of the purple slates, quarUltes predominate, and at Merricumbene the 
river valley opens out into broad fiats, on account of the outcrop of more homo¬ 
geneous granite. Beyond Merricumbene, slates outcrop for a few miles along the 
road, and then give place to the granites of Araluen. 

The shallow-water erlgln of the sediments Is indicated by the occurrence 
of well-preserved ripple-marks in the sandstones. Immediately west of the porphyry 
belt, about eleven miles from Moruya, but no determinable fossils have been found 
along this section. On account of their lithological similarity to the series along 
the Bendithera Track they may be provisionally classified as of Upper Devonian 
age. 

(ill). jRecHon from Bafeman*» Bap to the Clyde Mountain. 

Recently the writer examined the section along the Bateman-Braidwood 
Road, approximately fourteen miles north of the Moruya-Araluen Road section. 
From the coast to three miles west of NeUlgen highly-cleaved greenish-grey slates 
and phyllitlc rocks outcrop, which have a meridional trend and apparently almost 
vertical dip, similar to the altered sediments along the coast to the south. 

On the Braid wood Road between NeUlgen Creek and Currowan Creek these 
give place to an outcrop of grey granite, lithologically similar to that at Coondella 
Creek, and probably of late Devonian age. 

The granite is bounded on the west hy a sedimentary series of an entirely 
different character from the slates on the east. A gently folded series of sand¬ 
stones. quartsites and slates extends from below the Junction of Currowan and 
Sugar loaf Creeks to the west of the Clyde Mountain. In Currowan Creek the beds 
dip N. 60° W. at 28° (Plate I, fig. 3). The general direction of strike remains 
fairly constanf to the top of the mountain, although on account of folding the dip 
may be either to the south-east or to the north-west. 

Certain bands In these beds contain abundant casts of Hhpnchonella pteurodony 
described and figured by Mr. Dun (page 159; Plate ii, figs. 6-7). H. I, Jensen 
(19085, p. 304) Implies that Bpirifer disSuncta also occurs here, but no specimens 
are yet available for determination. The best preserved specimens of Rhynchonella 
occur near the top of the mountain, 15 miles from Braldwood, in hard, greenish- 
grey quartsltes. In a cutting near the side of the road 21 miles from Bateman, 
a band only one inch in thickness, thickly crowded with a small, poorly-iureserved 
variety of RhpnchonetlUf dips 8. 80° E. at 25°. 

An examination of the river gravels at Currowan Creek indicates that volcanic 
and hypabyssal igneous rocks are also present In the series, but these have not 
yet been identified in aifu, as at Yalwal by E. 0. Andrews (1901). 
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(Iv), Other fosslUferons Areatt m the Bouth Coast, 

(a) , Qumma-Cohargo District. —About three miles eaet of Quaama, In the 
neighbourhood of Pipeclay Creek, a tributary of the Murrah River, near the old 
road from Quaama to Bermagul, a gently-folded series of interbedded slates and 
quartzites was determined by the writer to strike N. 30® W. and 8. 30® E. with 
average dips of about 26®. In these beds Dr. A. A. Pain first discovered, in hard 
purple quartzites, Devonian fossils which were identified by Mr, W, 8. Dun as 
Spirifer disjuncia, Ithynchomlla plewrodon, Pterinea, and Pteroniten, 

To the east of the Devonian beds near Quaama, the older serW of slates, 
cherts and more schistose rocks outcrop along the coast south of Bermagui, but 
the relations between the two series are not yet known. 

The Pipeclay Creek beds are bounded on the south-west by a granitic mass, 
extending from the north of Cobargo, through Quaama, to the Brogo District. The 
relationship of the granite to the sediments Is apparently an intrusive one, although 
probably faulting also occurs. 

North of Cobargo the extension of the same granitic mass is In contact on its 
western margin with quartzites and black slates which, three-quarters of a mile 
north-west of Narira Trigonometrical Station, carry graptoHtes identified by 
C. F. Laseron as Diptograptus foUaceus (Murchison), CHmacograptus sp., and 
Dicellograptus sp., thus fixing the age of the rocks as Ordovician (Browne, W. R., 
1914, p. 194). 

The lithological characters of these rocks strongly resemble those of the 
Ordovician slates and quartzites at Ballanya Trigonometrical Station near Tallong, 
described by W. G. Woolnough (1909). 

(b) . Wden-Wolumla District. —In the Kden district fossils are known to occur 
in only two localities, both close to the main road between Eden and Wolumla: 
(i), at Bellbird Creek, three miles north of Eden, and (11), at Merrlmbula Creek, 
one to three miles south-east of Wolumla, on the road to Pambula (see map. 
Text-fig. 1), where they have been collected by members of the Geological Survey 
of New South Wales and others. 

Specimens obtained by J, E. Came (1897, p. 163) from Bellbird Creek, were 
identified by Mr. W. S. Dun as Hhynchonjella plevrodon (Phillips), Hhynchonetla 
(?) cuhoides, Atrypa sp. (?) reticularis (Linn.) and small branching polyzoa. 

In addition, W. N. Benson (1922, p. 177) records RhynohonelUx primipilay^is 
(University Collection, Wolumla) and the Sydney University collection Includes 
also some Leptdodendroid remains, considered by Dr. A. B. Walkom (1928b) to 
resemble the Protole$d4od€ndron he has described (1928a) from Yalwal. These 
specimens were collected hf Dr. W. G. Woolnough, the results of whose work in 
the Eden district are not yet published. 

Recently, the writer has collected at Bellbird Creek, in addition to 
Hhynchonellat some pelecypod casts, described below by Mr. Dun (p. 159, PI. 
11, fig, 8) as probably Phthonia, and a fragment of (?) Avicutopecten. Fossils are 
not abundant in this locality, but occur In narrow bands In very hard greenish- 
grey quartzites, similar to some of the fossil if erous Upper Devonian quartzites at 
the Clyde Mountain, near Braidwood. The palaeontological evidence thus estab¬ 
lishes the age of these beds as Upper Devonian, 

In the lower portion of Bellbird Creek the red and purple quartzites are 
almost level-bedded; current^beddlng is not noticeable, but ripple marks are well- 
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developed in layers only a few inches or less vertically above one another; the 
direction of the crests of the ripple-marks varies, but is most generally about east 
and west. Abundant remains of annelid tracks provide further evidence of the 
littoral origin of the beds, 

Qeneeal Stratiobafhy ano Tectonic Featuees. 

The series of slates, quartzites, grits, quartz-schists, phyllltes. cherts, and 
related rock-types outcropping on the far South Coast of New South Wales, and 
provisionally classified as Silurian, contain members of at least two formations, 
the newer being Upper Devonian (Xiamblan) in age, and the older Ordovician; 
rocks of proved Silurian age occur only west of the main series, in the Bendlthere- 
Wyanbene belt. 


Upper Devonian Beds. 

The Upper Devonian beds described In this paper form a link between 
the previously known Upper Devonian beds of the Eden district described by 
W. B. Clarke (1800) and J* E. Came (1800-7), and those revealed by the erosion of 
tributaries of the Shoalhaven River in the Ettrema and Yalwal gorges, described 
by H. 1. Jensen (1908), C. F. Laseron (1908, 1910), and E. C, Andrews (1901). 

Whereas at Eden these beds are practically horizontal or only gently folded, 
being probably extensions of the estuarine beds of Genoa Creek (Came, 18^7, 
p, 151; Dun, 1897) and the Upper Devonian of Glppsland (Howltt. 1874-7; Skeats, 
1929) the intensity of the folding, in general, has increased in a northerly 
direction. Thus at Blden the dips do not exceed 20'', near Quaama the average 
dip of the beds unaffected by faulting or igneous intrusion is about 26°, along the 
Deua River the maximum dip is 45°, while at Yalwal some of the Devonian beds 
have almost vertical dip. This increase in the intensity of folding towards the 
north may be an early indication of the crustal down-warping which produced the 
great geosynoline of eastern New South Wales, in which Permo-Garbonlferous and 
Mesozoic sediments were afterwards deposited. 

The general direction of the fold-axes shows a progressive change (see Text- 
fig, 1) from N. 30° W. at Quaama, to north-north-west about Coondella, more 
nearly meridional along the course of the middle Deua River, N. 30° E, at Currowan 
Creek, generally north-north-east at the Yalwal goldfield, to north-east at the 
Junction of Yalwal and Ettrema Creeks, near the lower Shoalhaven River. 

Although there are minor local variations in dip, due to faulting and intrusion 
of igneous rocks, and the outcrops of Upper Devonian rocks are isolated on account 
of faulting and erosion, the general arcuate arrangement of the directions of strike 
of the Upper Devonian beds suggests that they have been compressed against a 
massif of older rocks lying to the east 

Middle Devonian Beds, 

It has been shown by A. W. Howitt (1874-7) and others (Skeats, 1629) that 
there is a marked unconformity between Middle and Upper Devonian sediments 
in north-east Oippsiaitd, Victoria, but hitherto no evidence of Middle Devonian 
deposition has been recorded from the adjacent area of south-eastern New South 
Wales. It therefore seems probable that the Upper Devonian sea extended much 
farther to the north-east into New South Wales ttian formerly, causing a consider- 
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able overlap on to much older sedtmenta. At many places near the township 
of Eden the Upper Devonian beds may be seen resting on the upturned and 
denuded edges of old slates and schistose rocks. 

Near Pambula and Merrimbula (north of EdeUi see map) the writer has 
noticed a series of relatively gently-folded red beds underlying the Upper Devonian 
sandstones with a deflnite unconformity; no detailed examination of these beds 
has yet been made, but there seems a possibility that they may be Middle 
Devonian sediments, as they appear much less folded and altered than the series 
of slates and schistose rocks outcropping along the coast to the north, and under¬ 
lying the Upper Devonian sandstones around Twofold Bay. 

Older Palaeozoic £ieds. 

The older complex series, occupying the greater part of the coastal area 
between the head of the Clyde River and the Brogo River, contains a great variety 
of types, Including sedimentary, Igneous and metamorphic rocks. 

There is no consensus of opinion regarding the age of the series; the only 
fossils yet recorded from the whole of the series are the graptoUtes in slates north 
of Cobargo, indicating an Ordovician age for these beds. The occurrence of 
turquoise at Whittaker’s Creek, near Bodalla, recorded by Curran (1896, p. 262), 
and tbe general lithological and structural resemblances to portions of the Brisbane 
"Schist” series, have led to the provisional classification of the beds as Ordovician 
by Sir Edgeworth David. 

It is hoped to give a more detailed account of the petrography and possible 
stratlgraphlcal subdivisions of this series on a future occasion. 

The series is characterised by rather intense folding, some faulting and well- 
marked cleavage, all of which are in a meridional direction, as a general rule; 
some local variations in the trend lines may be due to pitching folds, while 
intrusive Igneous masses, particularly that at Mt, Dromedary, are responsible 
for marked local variations In the trend of the beds. 

pAnAiBONTOLOoiCAi, NOTES, by W. S. Dun. 

Bpirifer di&juncta. 

The Spirifers from Coondella occur as internal casts and Impressions and 
are In agreement with Qosselet’s figure du jVord. iv, 1894, 

PL 1, fig. 1), being of his eZowpati group; some approach his high area forms, such 
as those shown on his Plate 4. figures 21, 22. and 23. They are also closely 
comparable to Davidson’s figures on his Plate v (Devonian Bracbiopoda. Brit. 
Foes. Brach,, 111, 1864). The species has also been described by R. Etheridge, Jr., 
from Mt X/ambie (Journ. Boy. Soc. xiv, 1880. 266). Hall and Clarke refer 

to Upper Devonian Spirifers "with well developed fold and sinus, elongate hinge 
and elevated cardinal areas” as of the **di$Junctus type” (Pal N. York, vlil, part 2, 
1894; lor figures see VoL Iv, PL 41, figs. 10-16), 

Spirifer diejumta occurs at numerous localities in New South Wales. The 
Mining Museum has specimens from Mt Dambie, where it is most abundant; 
Sunny Corner; 6 miles north of Mudgee; WUbertree; Palmer’s Oaky; tlmekilnsr 
Bathurst; Winburndale; Ph. Bell, Co. Ashburnham, Molong; The Peaks, Tonalli 
Creek, Borragorang; Back Creek. Fh. Bendoura; Marulan; Clear Creek; Grassy 
Gully, Windellama; Kowmung; For. 60, Ph. Ooolloolnboin: Hartley; and Crown 
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Station, Caportee. In tho Australian Museum are specimens from Gap Creek, Fk. 
Barton, near Molong; Marangaroo, and head of Bull's Creek, 5 miles NNE. of 
Jenolan Caves. 

See also W. N. Benson (Rec. Geol, Burvet^ N.B.W,, x. part 2, 1922, 181), 
Etheridge. R., Jr. {Cut. AvMr, Fossils, 1878, 56*6), De Konlnck (Foss. Pal. N. 
(raUes 1876, 100; English Translation; Mem. Geol. Buri\ N.S.W., Pal. No. 6, 
1898, 79-81). 


Rhynchonelta plcMvodon. 

The specimen of Rhynchonella (Papnadr) pUurodon figured is from the fine¬ 
grained, olive-coloured sandstone of the Clyde Mountain. This specimen of the 
protean species is closely comparable to the Infiated quadrate-ovate type figured by 
Davidson (Brit. Foss. Brack., 11, 1868 (1889), Plate 23, figs. 12 a and 6). The 
ridges are subacute and accentuated towards the margins of the valves, undeveloped 
on the median and upper portions; there are from four to six ridges on the sinus, 
which has a well-marked marginal inflection. 

See also De Koninck (op. cit., 1898, pp. 75-76, 170. PI. ii, f. 4; PI, 40, f. 1); 
W. N. Benson (op. cit., p. 176); R. Etheridge, Jr. (op. cit.). 

Rhynchonelta pleurodon occurs abundantly in the Upper Devonian of the 
Mount Lamble District, and at many localities In the Central Western Area of 
New South Wales; in the Southern District the form is found near Eden, Quaama, 
the Clyde Mountain, the Lower Shoalhaven at Grassy Gully, and the Ettrema 
Gorge. \ 


Phthonia sp. 

Specimens of a pelecypod. probably Phthonia (Bolemya) of Hall, a genus which 
occurs in the Hamilton and Chemung of New York State, are from Bellbird Creek, 
three miles north of Eden. They represent a form very similar to Hall's 
P. cylindrica (Pal. N. York, v, Pt. 1, Vol. 11, p. 473, PI. 78, figs. 1-4). 

The preservation is not very satisfactory; concentric growth-lines are shown, 
but no traces of radial striae, which are clearly to be seen in other species of the 
genus. 

Phthonia has not been recognized previously In Australia. 

Summary. 

The paper gives an account of the occurrence of Upper Devonian littoral 
deposits west of Moruya; between Braidwood and the Coast; near Quaama; and 
In the Eden District. Typical Upper Devonian fossils occur in each of these 
localities. 

There Is a progressive Increase in the intensity of the folding of these beds 
from north-east Gippsland. Victoria, through the Eden District northwards to 
Yalwal, near the Lower Shoalhaven River, while the arcuate arrangement of the 
trend-lines suggests compression against a massif of older rocks lying to the 
east. 

Within the area considered, rocks of proved Silurian age are only known to 
occur in the Bendlthera-Wyanbene belt, west of the Deua River. 

Ordovician graptollte-bearing slates outcrop near Cobargo; the age of the 
slates, cherts and schistose rocks outcropping over the greater portion of the 
South Coast area is not definitely kno#n. 
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The paper includes a review of the previous literature on the stratigraphy of 
the older Palaeosoic rocks of the south-eastern portion of this State, and the 
adjacent area of Victoria. 

Mr, W. S, Dun contributes palaeontological notes on Spirifer dUjuncta, 
Rhynchonella pleurodon and Phthonia. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES I-II. 

Plat© i. 

1. —Outcrop of limestone faulted against slates and Quartsites, on the north side of 

Con Creek, Bendlthera. 

2. —OiitjslHip of qunrtsite containing Spirifer dUijuncta, three-quarters of h mil© south of 

Trigonometrical Station; Track from Moruya to Bendlthera. 

3. —xtUed Devonian quartaltes; Junction of Currowari and Siigarloaf Creeks, between 

Nelligen and the Clyde Mountain. 


Plate 11, 

1. — Bpirifor ditiufwta. Interna! cast of pedicle valve, showing portion of area, and 

infllllnK of delthyrium. x 11. 

2. ^Spirifer dio^unota. Internal^ cast of more alate form, showing area, x 1 §. 
^.-Spirifer diajunota. Internal cast of wide form, showing fine striate orrtamentat.ion. 

X IJ. \ 

4. — Bpirifer dioinneta. Internal cast of pedicle valve, showing high area, x 2. 

5. — Bpirifer cUofunvttk. Internal cast (tf brachial valve, showing septal ridge, x IJ. 

PAyackonelia (Pugnaic) pleurodon J, Sby. internal <rast of brachial valve, showing 
coarse plications and median septal ridge, x 14 . 

7. — Hhynohonella iPugnam) pleurodon 3. Sby,. Internal cast showing Inflation of brachial 

valve. X 1|. 

8. — Phthonia iSolemya), Mould of left valve, x 1|. 

Figured specimens 1-5 from half a mile south of Gonndella Trigonometrical Station, 
19$ miles west-south-west of Moruya. Figured stawlrncns 5-7 from the Clyde Mountain. 
Figured specimen 8 from Bellbird Creek, three miloH north of Eden. 
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/tttrodfttcHon, 

In the first paper of these studies (Waterhouse, 1929), the cereal rusts arhich 
occur in Australia were dealt with, and results of investigations into their 
specialization and occurrence recorded. These investigations followed the recog* 
nized methods of culturing the rusts on certain selected cereal varieties, and 
determining the physiologic forms from the rust reactions thus obtained. It has 
long been known that specialization of the rust fungi may be shown by this 
method. 

More recently, morphological differences between physiologic forms have also 
been shown to exist in some cases. Levine (1923, 1928) made careful and extensive 
studies of the comparative morphology of various cereal stem rusts. By altering 
the cultural conditions, pronounced morphological differences were obtained in the 
uredospores of an Individual form. But the differences in the size and shape of 
the uredospores of different forms, grown under identical conditions, were in many 
instances considerably greater than those induced by alteration of the cultural 
conditions. Definite parallelism between the differences in parasitism and In 
morphology was not found. It was concluded that, although there is a real 
morphologic distinction between physiologic forms of P. graminis triiici when 
developed under uniform conditions, the forms are best identified by their parasitic 
behaviour on standard differential hosts. 

Homma (1929) has shown that there are significant morphological differences 
between physiologic forms of EryBiphe graminU D.C. 

It would seem, then, that a biometrical study of the spores may serve as a 
useful tool In the rust identification work. In Australia, determinations of 
physiologic specialization have been made only in recent years. In the past, 
when severe epidemics occurred, no determinations were made of the forms 
concerned. But if biometrical studies can establish the Identity of the forms, 
then from a study of herbarium material, it may be possible to determine the 
form or forms which caused the damage, and perhaps trace the changes in 
specialization which have occurred. These studies were, therefore, made as a 
first step to a more detailed and accurate series of measurementa. 

UethodB md Jiaierial. 

Efforts were made to ensure that the spores measured were truly represents* 
live, and that the collections were uniform. 
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In the case of the aecidiospores, the infected barberry shoots were lightly 
shaken over slides faintly smeared with albumen fixative. A 60% watery solution 
of lactic acid was used as a mounting medium. From the same shoots, further 
lots of spores were taken and used to inoculate susceptible cereal hosts. The 
specialisation of the rust concerned was then determined by culturing on the 
standard differentials. 

Uredospores were taken from fully susceptible hosts. A set of differentials, 
together with a pot of “Federation** wheat or of '*Algerian'* oats, was Inoculated 
in the early summer. The pots of Federation wheat and Algerian oats were kept 
In similar locations on a well-lighted bench of the plant houde, and given the 
most favourable conditions possible for rust development. After taking notes on 
the sets of differentials and making certain that the form used for measurement 
was what it purported to be, uredospores were obtained from the Federation and 
Algerian plants by lightly shaking the infected leaves over smeared slides, and 
mounted in 60% lactic acid. 

The teleutospores were scraped from straw which had been collected whilst 
some uredospores were present. The latter were used to determine the speclaliza- 
tion of the rust concerned. The straw in each case was later exposed in wire 
frames throughout the winter to weather conditions at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College. The spores were taken in the following summer for measurement. Lactic 
acid was again used as the mounting medium. 

No one of the cultures used was of monosporous origin. To date more than 
250 single uredospores of P. graminis tritici have been isolated and used Ao 
inoculate susceptible Federation wheat plants. In no case has an infection been 
obtained, and therefore no monosporous culture is at present available. Levine's 
studies indicate that there is no significant difference between the results of 
measuring random samples of uredospores of monosporous as compared with 
composite cultures of the same physiologic form. 

The measurements were all made with the same Zeiss microscope, standardized 
and calibrated in the ordinary way. An eyepiece micrometer was used, of which 
each division under the existing conditions measured 1*86 f*. The same light 
Intensity derived from an artificial source was used throughout. The spores in 
each case were mounted in a 50% solution of lactic acid In water. Every effort 
was used to avoid bias In regard to the particular spores measured: each spore 
encountered as the slide was mechanically moved from one side of the stage to 
the other was taken. The greatest length and greatest width were taken in the 
case of aecidiosiM>res and uredospores. The length of the teleutospores was 
measured from the exterior of the apex to the point of attachment of the pedicel, 
and the width taken across the septum separating the two cells. The shape was 
determined by calculating the ratio of length to width of each individual spore 
measured; the figures thus obtained were used in the calculations of the constants. 

It should be stressed that these conditions of working differ from those 
employed by Levine. Whilst strict comparisons of the American and these 
Australian regtil^ are, therefore, not justifiable, a general agreement may be 
looked for. * 

;; ■' AECiniosPOREe. 

Puccinia graminin. 

As indicated already, the aecidial stage is uncommon in Australia. Only 
three collections ot aecidiospores have been used for measurement. Two were forms 
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of P. fframinia tritid, and the other a form of P. £rramini9 aveme, Aecldloepores 
pf P. fframinis tritiei 46 were obtained In 1931, when only 50 spores were 
ineasured (Waterhouse, 1921). P. graminis tritiei 11 was obtained in 1928 under 
prtlfiqlal conditions, as reported elsewhere (Waterhouse, 1929). In this case 100 
spores were Measured, under conditions as nearly as possible identical with those 
obtaining In 1921. 

The result of adding together the measurements of these two forms of 
P. graminia tritiei Is given immediately following the Individual results of each 
form. The aecidiospores of P. graminia avenae 1 were obtained as a result of 
infecting a barberry with teleutospore material sent by Miss K. Sampson from 
Ireland. 

Table 1 shows the results of these measurements. 

Comparisons of the results obtained are summarized in Table 2. 


Taslk 2. 

Summary of diflennoeB between the means of the dimensions of aecidiospores of jpuccinia ffmminii. 


Types eompAred. 

Length. 

Width. 

Shape. 

Difference 

In meant 
in mioront. 

Difference 
divided by 
P.K. 

Difference 
in meant 
in mioront. 

: Difference 
i divided by 
PE. 

Difference 
in meant 
in micront. 

Difference 
divided by 
PB, 

JP. ffram^U tritiei 11 end 
P, fframimt tritiei 46 

l*0O±O-25 

6-4 

0'89±0-20 

4-4 

0‘041±0019 

1 

The total of P. (P’ornim* frtfici 
11 and 40 and P. praminie 
avenae 1 . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2'0»±0‘20 

10-1 

1 

1 

0-64d:0-162 

1 

3-3 

0 104 ±0-016 

6-3 

The total of P. frramime tr^ei 
11 and 49 ami P.p^minis 
tritiei recorded by Levine.. , 

0d7±0‘226 

2-96 

I'46i0-U 

1 

10*4 

j 



P. pramiMt atwioe 1 and 
P. (rnitninit aeenoe recorded 
by Levine. 

1 

2‘66±0'26 

■ im 1 . .. >1 >, 

10*5 

1 

l‘B9i:0ie 

11*8 

1 



It will be seen that there Is a slgnldcant difference in the length and the 
width of the aecidiospores of the two forms of P. graminia tritiei. Form 46 has 
spores which are shorter and narrower than those of Form 11. The difference in 
the shape of the two is therefore not significant, the difference divided by the 
probable error being only 2-2. For purposes of further comparison, the constants 
for all the 150 measured spores of these two forms were determined, and are 
used as representing those of P. graminia tritiei, 

liOvlne reports that, of the different varieties of P. graminiSf the aecidiospores 
of P. graminia tritiei have the largest arithmetical mean for both length and 
width. In the cases under consideration, It will be seen that the aecidiospores of 
P. gramUnia avenae I are significantly longer than those of P. graminia tritiei 
ill and 46, and probably they are significantly wider. The difference in the shape 
|iB significant. Assuming that the differences in the methods employed do not 
jpt^lude a general compari^n of the results, it will be further seen that there 
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are differences between the measurements of spores of P. gramdnis tritici as given 
by Ivevine and those herein recorded. In length the difference is probably not 
signiffcant, but the Australian aecidiospores are significantly wider. Again, in the 
case of the aecidiospores of JP. (framing at>^nae, the measurements given by 
Levine show that the spores obtained in Australia are significantly longer and 
wider than the American spores. 


Ukki>osi*oheb, 

The variety of P. ffrttminis which occurs on rye,’ and known as P. fframinis 
secaH» E. and H., has so far not been determined in Australia. In all cases 
examined, the stem rust on rye has proved to be one or other of the well-known 
forms of P. pramtnis tritici E. and H. On barley the stem rust Is also P. straminis 
tritict Oats commonly are attacked by P. fframinis avenae E. and H. On cereals 
in Australia, then, the only stem rusts known are P. fframinis tritici and P. 
ff 7 *aminis avenae. Other varieties of P, graminls occur on certain grasses, but 
these are not included in these measurements. 

Me Alpine (1906) records the rust on these plants, and gives the measure¬ 
ments of uredospores of Pnccinia graminis Fers. as a composite species. He 
records a length of 20-36 ^ and a width of 14-18 It will be noted that these 
figures are unlike those found for the variety P. graminis tritici as a whole, but 
are in fair agreement with those given by P. graminis at^enae as a whole. 

Of P. graminis tritici and P. 0 'aminis avenae, Levine reports that the 
former has the larger uredospores in regard to both length and width. Taking 
the totals of the spores measured, it will be seen that the same thing applies to 
the Australian rusts. 

A comparison of these two varieties of Puccinla prawini> with those recorded 
in the United States is of interest. 

(a). P. graminis tritici. 

In all, thirteen physiologic forms were available for measurement. The 
results are set out In Tables 3 6, in which, after the measurements of the 
individual forms, are given the dimensions for the total of the eight forms which 
have occurred naturally in Australia, and then the sum total of all thirteen 
forms used. 

A comparison of types is shown in Table 6. 

It will be seen that the results of measurements of all thirteen forms, when 
compared with those given by Levine, show that the local types are shorter and 
narrower than those recorded in America. In length the difference is significant, 
though not so positive as ih the width. The same thing applies in the comparison 
of the American results with those obtained from the eight naturally-occurring 
Australian forms. 

Of the individual forms, the only one common to the two sets of measure¬ 
ments Is Form 27, Levine compared two isolations of this form, one from India 
with another from California. He found an appreciable difference In the width 
of the spOfes from the two sources, but considers that there is no conclusive 
evidence of them having different morphological identities. He remarks that this 
Form 27 was ttie most variable, as regards shape, of all his stock cultures. The 
measurements herein reported, when compared with Levine*s, show very signifi¬ 
cant differences as regards length, width, and shape. Apart altogether from the 
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Tarlatloils and eonstanto for shape of piedoepores of phyBiok^ic ftHma of Pueeinm framinis tritiei. 
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. , tabiis d. 

Bnmtmry of dUferenoe^ .between tbe dlinentltme of moADA of wredosiioreB of Pueeinia ffrmninig (rUSei. 


i . 1 

• 1 

s 

Typk compared. 

Leiigtli. 

1 

---- - 1 

Width. 

1 

Shape. , 

Difference 
in means 
, In microns. 

» 

1 

Differenoe 
divided by 
P.£. 

Difference 
la means 
in mlcront, 

1 

Differexwe 
divided by 
P.K. 

i 

1 

Differenoe 
in means 

In microns. 

Differenoe 
divided by 
P.B. 

1 

P. {framiniM tHtici at iarge aa 
recorded by Leviue and i 
the total ox the 13 forms 
measured in Australia .. 

j 

l-8di0'20 

1 

6-8 ' 

1*54 £0-07 

22‘0 

1 


. 

P. graminit trUiei at largo as 
recorded by Levine and 
the total of the 8 forms 
naturally occurrlns in 
Australia. 

» 

! 

I 

I 

j 

1 16i0 21 

5-6 i 

1-65±0'08 

20*6 

1 

‘ 

Total of all 13 forms measured 
in Australia and the, total 
of the H forms naturally 
occurring in Australia ., 

021i011 

10 1 

j 

■ 

1*8 

0*02£0*0l 

2*0 

i 

P. flrramtftis 27 recorded ' 

by Levine and the same 
form isolated from Bngilsh 
straw in Australia.. 

2’5d:j:O'30 

1 

1 

6-7 

1-- 

l-84d:0*U 

131 

I""’ " 

1 

1 

1 

0*824i;0<026 

12*5 

1 

P. graminiM trUUH 43 oompared 
with P. fifroffiwi* Is ., 

2'70±0-3e 

i 

7-5 , 

1 

2‘4»±0U 

17*8 

1 

j 0'41£0*02a 

15-8 

P. graminU (riHci 45 compared 
with P. graminis t/ititi 45a ,. 

0-87i:0'83 

1 

2 6 

1 

1’32£0*15 

8*8 

0*08£0*033 

1 

2*7 


differences in methods of measuring, there may be a difference in the genetic 
constitutions of the rusts obtained from the different sources. Furthermore, the 
form measured locally was obtained from aecidial infections produced on barberries 
from Welsh wheaten straw. It Is known that this aecidial stage may give rise 
to the occurrence of new physiologic forms under certain conditions. The genetic 
constitution of the form used may be different from the isolations dealt with in 
the United States. 

Taking the eight naturally-occurring Australian forms, some interesting facts 
come to light. It has elsewhere .been pointed out that Forma 4S, 44 and 54 show 
rather marked similarities in parasitic capabilities. Indeed,, the separation of 
Forms 44 and 54 is not easy. An examination of the uredospore measurements 
of these three torms shows that there are striking similarities in length, width 
and shape. But morphology alone cannot be taken as a guide to speolallzation. 
The contrast in parasitism between these three forms and Form 34—^which at 
present is the predominant form in Australasia—Is most marked. And yet Form 34 
conforms closely to the measarements given, for the Forms 43, 44. and 54. The 
artiflclally-produced Form II, which is paraslUcally rather similar to Form 34, 
and was derived as a hybrid between It and Form 43, differs but slightly from it 
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blometrically. And yet again, the rather weahly parasitic Form 83, obtained In 
the uredospore atage from Dr. Levine, agrees in meaenremexite with theee two 
virulent forms, 11 and 84. These six forms together constitute a group with 
biometric similarities. 

Turning next to the other four forms which occur naturally in Australia, vlS., 
Forms 46, 45, 45a, and 55, it will be seen that they show similarities In their 
measurements. As a group they are longer and narrower than the first group. 
This is strikingly reflected in the measurements of the shapes. As previously 
reported (Waterhouse, 1923) this difference may he noted In a casual examination 
of the uredospores. They are much more variable in shape, and much longer and 
narrower. The actual differences between Forms 48 and 46 are set out and are 
very significant. 

Conforming to this group of forms, in which the uredospores are relatively 
long and narrow, are the overseas Forms 16 and 27 derived from India and 
Wales respectively. The longest spore measured came from the lot of Form 16, 
being more than 44 m in length. 

Of special Interest Is the remaining form, designated the "New Form" 
(Waterhouse, 1929). It may be remembered that this was obtained from aecldia 
on a barberry as a hybrid between Forms 34 and 43. The uredospores are the 
most uniform of those met. They are the shortest of any of the forms measured, 
having a mean length of only 28*37 ±: 0-14 g. They are shorter than those of any 
form recorded by Levine. Amongst the Australian measurements, they 
approximate most closely to those of Form 11, which had its origin on the barbeiVy 
at the same time and in much the same fashion as the New Form. Not only Is 
this "New Form*’ shorter, but at the same time Its mean width Is the greatest 
of the forms measured. From this it follows that in shape it is also unique, 
the mean of the ratio of length to width being 1*61 : 1. 

(b). P, graminia avetiae. 

Five forma of this rust have been determined from material collected in 
Australia. One further isolation has been made from aecidiospores ]$roduced on a 
barberry Infected by teleutospores present on oaten straw collected in Ireland. 
Unfortunately, before the measurements were made, one of the five Australian 
forms was lost. The two stock cultures of It died during very hot summer 
conditions. The measurements of the others are given in Tables 7~9, together 
with the dimensions for the total of the Australian forms, and then for the sum 
total of all five forms measured. 

A number of comparisons may be usefully made as shown In Tables lO-Il. 

If a comparison be allowable with the dimensions of F. graminU avenae at 
large as recorded by Levine, it will be seen that uredospores of the rust, as 
measured in Australia, are significantly shorter and jjarrower. The same applies 
to the total of the Australian measurements in comparison with the type from 
Ireland. Bven though strict comparison between the Australian measurements 
and those given by Levine be not permissible, such comparisons can be made 
between the Australian measurements and those of the Irish rust; these were all 
made under identical conditions. That the uredospores of the AustraHan rust 
are smaller than those of the overseas type ts further borne out by a comparison 
of the stock culture of P. graminU amnae 1, which originally came from 
Werrlbee, Victoria, and the Irish culture of F. graminii avenue 1. The differences 



Table 7. 

y«riatjk»ks And codsImU for lex^lh of uredoeporM of Puecinia ^minvt 
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TabXiB 10. 

Sammary of dlfferoOioeR betwficii the moans of tho dliuon^ons of utedotiKnroa of Pueeinia ifnmini$ enwtas. 


1 

Loogth. 

Width. : 

Shape. 

Typos compared. 

Xhlffefenoe 
in means 

In microns. 

Difference 
divided by 
P.K. 

Bifferenoe 

In means 
in microns. 

Difference 
divided by 
P.K, 

Dlfferonee 
in means 

In microns. 

Dlfferenoe 
divided by 
P.Xi. 

Typos of alt forms measured 
tn Atistraha and the U.B.A. 
typo recorded by bovine., 

I*49i:0l8 

8*8 

IftlitOOS 

17‘» 



Type* of all Australian forms 
and tho form derived from 
st-mw from Ireland 

212i:0'23 

0*0 

IS «f 

0-38i:0I0 

3*8 

ooddbooia 

3 3 

A form derived from oaten 
straw from Ireland and a 
similar form obtained from 
Australian straw .. 

■ 

8-5 

OOOiO'ia 

1 

0*40 

0142±0-01» 

7-5 


Tablb 11. 

Sutunuiry of dllforenoes between the means of the dltnenstons of uzedospores of Puocinia fframinit awms. 


Types compared. 

1 

Length. 

width, 

1 

Bbape. 

....... .. V 

Difference i 
In means 
in microns. 

1 

1 

Difference 
divided by 
P.K. 

j 

Difference 
in means 

In microns. 

Difference 
divided by 
P.E. 

1 

Dlfferenoe ! 
in moans ' 
in microns. 

Dlfferenoe 
divided by 
P.K. 

P. fframiniM awnae 1 and 
P. irraminis avgnae 2 

1‘84 ±0*266 

7*2 

1X6±0 133 

j 

8-6 

0-27±0 021 

12*8 

P. fframinit avmw 1 and 
P. fframimg apmae 3 

0-87 ±0*266 

8*3 

1 

0 06±012 

00 

0 03 ±0*087 

0 0 

P. fframinis avenat 1 and 
P. prorntni# avmae 7 

1* 83 ±0*28 

0*5 

0‘01>±0126 

0*7 

0* 10 ±0*018 

0*55 

P. atmnae 2 and 

P. fframinit attnoe 3 

2 *71 ±0-265 

j 

10 0 

, 

1'10±0U 

70 

0*90±0 024 

1 

12 5 

P. fframinit aptnae 2 and 
P. fframinit atunat 7 

1 001±0-28 

008 

1-OC±0-14 

1 

1 

0'17±0 024 

7 1 

P. fframinit avtnat 3 and 
p. fframinit atmat 7 

2*70±0-28 

1 

e-7 

0*04±0 120 

1 

0*8 

1 

0*18 ±0-021 

d-6 


in width are not aignlficant, but they are certainly Bignlflcant in regard to both 
length and shape of uredospores. It has already beep pointed out that, as regards 
colour of pustule, and a striking tendency to produce teleutospores quickly on seed* 
ling loaves of oats and grasses, this Irish rust is obviously different from the 
stock culture of P. graminU avenae 1, so common in Australia. 
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Taking next the forms naturally occurring In Australia, comparisons are 
instructive. Form 1 is significantly different from Form 2 as regards length, 
width, and shape of uredospores. ParasiticaJlly these two forms are markedly 
different Very striking biometrical differences are also seen to exist between 
Forms 2 and 3. But, as tested on the standard differentials, the differences 
between them are comparatively slight. As in the case of P. graminU tritici, it 
Is therefore clear that there is no definite parallelism between differences in 
regard to morphology and parasitism. 

Turning now to a comparison between the total of all the forms of P, graminifi 
tritici measured, and the total of all the forms of P. gmminis avenae, some 
interesting facts emerge. In Table 12 the two varieties, delimited in this way, 
are compared. 


Tablk is. 

Summiury of the differencca between the meann of the dltnenaions of ttredosporeB of 
13 forms of P. gmminU tritici and fi forms of P. fffamini$ avrnm. 



bength. 

Width. 

Sliapc. 

Types compiired. 

1 

Difference 

In means 
in micTons. 

Dlfferenc*? 

divldedby 

v.r*. 

Difference 
in means 
in microns. 

Difference 
divided by 
P.B. 

1 

Difference 
in means 
in microns. 

Difference 
divided by 
P.K. 

Total of 13 forms of P. grsm inis 
tritici and 5 forms of 
P. graminis avemc 

I*05i012 

8*8 

0 08±0‘10 

0*8 

0*07^:001 

7*0 


It is seen that the variety JP. graminia tritici, thus delimited, has uredoapores 
which are significantly longer than those of P. graminis avenae. No difference 
occurs in the width, but the shape is necessarily different. It may be pointed out 
that these differences in length and shape of the two varieties are not as great 
as the differences which exist between certain of the physiologic forms of one or 
other of these two varieties of P. graminis. 

Levine (1923) found that the means for the length and width of the 
uredospores of P. graminis tritici were 32*40 ± 0*19 x 19*70 ± 0*06 fi, and for 
P. graminis avenae, 28*50 it 0*15 x 19*94 ± 0*07 This close approximation of 
the two widths is confirmed by the Australian results, as is also the greater 
length of the wheat rust form. 


(c). Paccinitt triticlna. 

It has been pointed out that In Australia there are two physiologic forms. 
These cannot be differentiated on the standard set of varieties used by Mains and 
Jaokson, but on “Thew" the separation Is absolute. Australian Form 1 produces 
flecks, whilst Australian Form 2 produces “4** reactions. Certain other varieties 
behave in the same way. 

Measurements of uredospores of the two forms are shown in Table 13, 

A comparison of the two forms Is set out In Table 14. 

It will be seen that the second form Is significantly longer and narrower 
than the first and, as is to be expected, significantly different in shape. 

McAlplne gives the measurements of the uredospores as 20 to 28 a in length 
and IS to 21 M in width. It will be seen that as regards length, these limits agree 














Tabls 13. 

V«rtatlDi» and constanta for length, width, and shape of oredoepores of two Anatrattan idiyidologie forma of Pu^mim trUitiiw. 

ixyQTB. 
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Table a, 

Humnmry of dlffer«nc«t between the meaiui of the dlmeneione of uredoeporei of 
two AnstmhAii physlotogto forms of iHiecfnia tHUHm, 


Tj’pef compared. 

Length. 

Width. 

Shape. 

! 

Dhferetice 

In meane 
in microPi. 

Difference 
divided by 
P.E. 

I 

Difference ! 
In meaiw 
in mIoToni, 

1 

Dlfferenoe i 
divided by 
P.B. 

Difference 

In tueaue 

In luicroni, 

DIfferenoe 
divided by 
P.K. 

Auetraliao 1 and Attatmliaa 2 

0-7S:t0'147 

HI 

llOd-018 

8*S 

1 

mm 

ISO 


with those found In Australian Form 1. In width there is not the same asrree- 
ment, but the ftfures approach more nearly to those of Australian Form 2. It 
would seem probable, therafore, that both the forms were present when McAlplne 
carried out his work. 


Teleutospouks. 

The identity of the uredospores taken for measurement can be accurately 
determined, and so one can be certain that a particular form and only that form 
is being dealt with. Teleutospores are somewhat more difficult to Identify with 
certainty. In the cases In point, the teleutospores measured were obtained from 
naturally-occurring straw which had also carried uredospores whose identity 
was established. Only the one physiologic form was present In each case, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that this form U also represented by the teleutospores 
which were measured. 

McAlpine (1906) gives the teleutospore dimensions for Puccinia graminis as a 
composite species as 36“63 x 14“25 m. with an average of 62 x 18 /». He states 
that in size the teleutospores are very variable. No indication is given as to 
whether the measurements of length were made from the exterior of the apex to 
the point of attachment of the pedicel, and for width across the septum separating 
the two cells. At the last-mentioned spot a constriction usually occurs, and it 
seems probable that the maximum width of the spores was actually measured. 
Taking the average figures for the measured teleutospores of P. gmminis tritici 
and P. graminU avenue together, it will be seen that the length ranges from 
30 to 74 and the width from 11 to 22 with an average of 46 x 16 m. 

(a). P, grai»Uni,^ frifici. 

Teleutospores of only three Australian forms were available for measurement. 
Their dimensions, followed bF those for the sum total, are given in Table 16. 

Comparisons of the forms measured are set out in Table 16. 

Comparing the total of the three Australian forms with the measurements 
given by Irvine, It will be seen that the Australian rust is significantly shorter 
and narrower. The greater variability is striking. 

Between the three Australian forms there are differences. Forms 34 and 43 
differ significantly in length and width. Form 84 is longer and wider than 43. 
It is much more variable in length. In shape there Is no appreciable difference 
between the two. Between Forms 84 and 46 there are again differences. Form 34 
la significantly longer than 46, the shortest of the three forms. The difference 
in width is not appreciable, but in shape the difference is significant. 

















Table 15. 

VaiiaUotis and eonfitanta f<Mr kngUi, width, and shape of teleotoapores of three Australian phyf^logic foma of Piiectma ^aminu frffuri. 

LEBGTH. 
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TaDI.19 16, 

Summary of dUferunoes between the dlmeneionn of the means of teleutosporoa of 

Pueeinia fframiniM trilici. 


» 

Length. 

Width. 

Shape. 

Types compared. 

lUfferezioe 
in means 
in microns. 

Difference 
divided by 
P.E, 

Difference 
in means 
in microns. 

Difference 
divided by 
P.K. 

Difference 

In means 
in microns. 

Difference 
divided by 
F.E. 

ITie U.8.A. type recorded by 
Levioe and the total of 

8 Australtan forms 

7-48±0-56 

■ 

18-6 

0*77i:0-li2 

6'4 

1 

1 


Form 84 and Form 48 

i 

4*25±0‘71 

6 0 

2'25±0'21 

10-7 

008±0*07« 

10 

Form 84 and Form 46 

e-28±0*7l 

8-8 

0-37i:0'20 

1 

10 
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1 
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Hi 
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Comparing Forms 43 and 46, it is seen that Form 48 is siguihcanUy longer 
and narrower than Form 46. There Is also a difference in shape. These are just 
the reverse of the results of the uredospore measurements, which showed that 46 
is longer and narrower than 43, 

(b). P. graminis avenae. 

Two sets of material were available for measurement. One batch of oaten 
straw came from Cowra, N.8.W. Uredospores from this straw showed the form 
to be P. graminis onenae 1. The other batch came from Ireland and was in part 
used to infect a barberry. From the aecidiospores, uredospore cultures were 
obtained. The form present proved to be P. graminis avenae 1. The results are 
given in Table 17. 

A comparison of types Is given in Table 18. 

It will be seen that the results given by Levine are intermediate In length 
and width between those of the Australian and the Irish rusts. Statistically 
there is no significant difference between the Irish and the United States rusts, 
but the difference in width between the Australian and the United States types 
may be significant. Comparing the Australian and the Irish forms, the former 
is the longer. The difference in length Is significant, and this probably is also 
the case In width and shape. The uredospore measurements showed that the 
Irish was significantly longer than the Australian rust. 

Photomicrographs of some of the spore forms used In the measurements are 
shown in Plate ill. It is obvious that these cannot have as great a value os the 
biometrical determinations for identifying forms. As far as possible, truly 
representative spores of the various forms were photographed to illustrate the 
types, but a small group of spores considered alone may be misleading. Taken 
In conjunction with the measurements they are Instructive. 

SUMHABT AffP CONOLtrSXONS. 

Spore measurements have been made of aecidiospores, uredospores, and 
teleutospores of physiologic forms of varieties of Pueeinia graminis and of 
uredospores of P. tritieim. 
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vftmfaotui aa4 eonsta^itA for leoA^ width, and dtape of teleato^x>rea of an Irish and an Australian isolatioii oi 
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TABLK 18, 

Summary of dlilfar«nc6R between the dimenfiiotia of teleut;ojtt>ore8 of 

Puccinia t;raminis atmae^ 


1 

1 

1 

'fypes compared. 

lAitiirth. 

Width. 

1 

Shaiie. 

Differencf^ 
io means 
in microns. 

nifferenoe 
divided by 
P.E. 

.Ulfftirence 
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1 

liiffercnoc 
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P.E. 

Dlfiorcnce 
in moans 
in microns. 
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P.K, 
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avmouf 1 from Irauind and 
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1 
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O-SOiO 02 

1. , 

1-29 

0'57±0 17 

33 

1 

P. gramini* avenae ae recorded 
by !Levlne and the isolatlou 
of P. fframinU amnm 1 
from Ireland 

0 96i0 73 

1 a 

O'lUxOi: 

0 .59 




Aecidiosporea of two physiologic forma of P. ff7'anUnis tritici and one form of 
P. graminis avenae showed that the latter are Bignificantly longer than those 
of the former, and are probably also slgniticantly wider. 

UredoBpores of thirteen physiologic forms of P. gramiiiiH tritici were 
compared. When produced under uniform conditions, the spores of certain forms 
showed marked and significant morphologic differences. Of the naturally-occurring 
Australian forms, similarities in length, width, and shape were found to exist 
between Forms 43, 44, and 64, which, as a group, .show rather marked physiologic 
similarities. In the same way, the Forms 45, 46, and 65, fall into a group showing 
affinities between physiologic and morphologic characteristics. But that parallelism 
between morphology and physiology docs not necessarily exist, was shown by the 
fact that Form 34, the other naturally-occurring form, which physiologically is 
quite unlike the first group of three forms, gave dimensions similar to those of 
members of this group. Uredospores of the so-called “New Form",, which was 
produced on a barberry as a hybrid form, were unique in their dimensions. 

Of the variety P. graminis avenae, uredospores of five physiologic forms 
were compared. Significant differences were shown in the dimensions of certain 
of them, but there was not necessarily ’any parallel ism between the parasitism 
and morphology. 

A comparison betweefi the totals of the dimensions of uredospores of the 
forms of P. graminiit t7'itici and those of P. graminU avenae, revealed that those 
of the former were longer than those of P. graminifi fmenae, and that there was 
no difference in the widths. 

Examination of the two forms of 7*. triUvAna showed that uredospores of 
Form 2 are significantly longer and narrower than those of Form 1. 

Teieutospore measurements were also made, and showed that in this stage 
also, morphologic differences are to be found between physiologic forms. Such 
differences are not to be correlated with those found between the uredospores of 
these forms. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE HI. 

I*hot.omiorographs made under uniform conditions of uredospores of Puccinia spp. 
(X 260). 

a. Uredospores ot P. graminia tritici 43. 

b. Uredospores of P. graminia tritici 46, 

c. Uredospores of P. graminia tritici 11 . 

d. Uredospores of P. graminia tritici “New Form'*, 

t. Uredospores of P. graminia avanae 1 . 

/. Uredospores of P. graminia avenaa 2 , 

g. Uredospores of P. tritidim 1 . 

h. Uredospores of P. tritioina 2 . N 

Grateful acknowledgment Is made of help given by Mr. H, G. Gooch in the 
photographic work. 



AUSTRALIAN COLEOPTERA*. NOTES AND NEW SPECIES. VII. 

By H. J, Cartbr, B.A., F.E.S. 

(Plate iv; one Text-figure.) 

[Read 30th April, 11»30.] 

Family Bufrbstidak. 

MELORARJB AUKOCINCTA, n. Bp. 

Oblong. Head obacure coppery bronxe, pronotum and elytra purpliBh-blaclL 
with some metallic gleams, elytra with golden lateral ritta, extending from 
behind humeral swelling nearly to apex, a similarly coloured mark at base in 
front of humeral swelling and at suture behind scutellum. Underside and legs 
a fiery copper colour, prosternum with cyaneous stains. 

Head narrower than apex of prothorax, with short pubescence, finely 
punctate, eyee little prominent. Prothorax bislnuate at base, very feebly so at 
apex; sides very lightly widened behind middle and rather abruptly narrowed 
behind, hind angles a little produced, scarcely acute; disc finely and densely 
punctate, the puncture8-~^8peclally towards sides—showing a transverse arrange¬ 
ment, a small mediobasal fovea, but no medial line. Scutellum small, longi¬ 
tudinally sulcate. Elytra rounded at shoulders, lightly compressed at basal third, 
separately rounded at apex, apical margins serrulate; each elytron with two 
moderately raised costae, the more prominent one, not far from suture, extending 
from near base to near apex, the other, external to the first, only prominent 
on apical third; a short sutural costa Indicated; hind part of suture also a little 
raised, and smooth longitudinal lines visible between the costae; surface otherwise 
with round punctures, somewhat irregular In size and distance apart, showing 
metallic gleams in each puncture. Prosternum densely and finely punctate, 
metasternum sulcate, abdomen strongly punctate, apical segment strongly 
bispinose. 

Dimensions; 12 x 4 (+) mm. 

Bahiiat ,—^Western Australia (Du Boulay in Fry CoU., British Museum). 

A single male example belongs to Group 1, Section B, of my Hevision, from 
the rest of which it is very distinct. The costae are less prominent than in 
other species; the metallic punctures of the elytra can be readily seen with a 
good lens or binocular. Hplotype In British Museum. 


MELOBASIS PAttVUIvA, n. Bp. 

Oblong; glabrous. Head, pronotum, scutellum, femora and underside metallic 
green, elytra bright metallic purple, becoming darker towards apex, tibiae dark. 
Head, Including eyes, not wider than apex of prothorox, front rather flat, 
without impression, densely punctate. Prothorax; Apex and base very lightly 
bisinuate; sides nearly straight, very feebly narrowed towards apex, posterior 
angles subrectangular; disc very finely (more finely and less densely than head) 


* Includes description of one new species from New Guinea. 
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and closely punctate: a faint Indication of smooth medial line, with a minute 
fovea at base and a feeble Impression at apex. Elytra: basal two-thirds sub¬ 
parallel, apical margins minutely serrulate: disc closely punctate, the apical half 
showing some linear arrangement; a tendency to rugosity or fine granulation 
towards sides. Prosternuni densely, abdomen strongly but less closely, punctate, 
metasternum sulcate, apex of abdomen with two short spines. 

DimenHiotiHi 6 x 2*5 mm. 

Habitat .—Central Australia: Hermannsburg (H. J. HilUer). 

A single example sent, amongat other Buprestidae, from the British Museum, 
is clearly distinct from described species. In size and general facies near M. 
term^nata Kerr.,* but, besides the different colour of the elytra, the apex and 
base of pronotum are less bisinuate than in that species, which also has the 
head wider than apex of pronotum. Holotype in British Museum. 


S’J’ioMODE&A (Cabtiarxna) iMiTAToix, n. sp. Plate iv, figure 0. 

Oblong. Head and pronotum bronze, elytra with narrow basal margins, 
suture, two fasciae (extending the full width) and wide apical margin black; 
underside nitid green, glabrous; legs blue. 

Head and pronotum densely and finely punctate. Prothorax widest behind 
middle, base and apex lightly sinuate. Elytra slightly widened at shoulders 
and constricted behind them: apex with moderate lunation, each with a rather 
long external and a scarcely defined sutural spine; disc finely striate-punctate, 
intervals almost Impunctate, lightly convex, 3 and 5 subcostate, underside 
minutely punctate. ^ 

Habitat .—New South Wales: National Park, Newport, Kurlng-gai Chase 
(Carter), Blue Mountains (G. F. Bryant and H. J. Carter). Queensland: 
Stanthorpe (E. Sutton). 

A species so like in size, form and pattern to N, viffila^ia Kerr., that the 
author possesses two examples that were determined by the late 0. O. Water- 
house us vigilans Kerr., after a comparison with the type. Mr. K, G. Blair has, 
however, sent me one of Kerremans’ examples marked ‘*type'*, together with 
one of imitato7\ taken by Mr, Bryant on the Blue Mountains. I find l>oth species 
in my collection (placed under tngilam) but they are clearly distinct by the 
following comparison: 

Bead and pronotum 

Underftide 
Prof, flora ir 


Klptral interval^ 
Habitat 


tHgilans Kerr, 
black (with cyaneous 
gleams in places) 
blue 

widest at middle 
disc irregularly, rather 
sparsely punctate 
3, 5, 7, 9 somewhat 

CO state 

Victoria (1 example 
from Blue Mountains, 
N.S.W.) 


imitator, u. sp. 
bronze 

green 

widest behind middle 
disc densely, finely punc¬ 
tate 

i 

3-r» very lightly costate 
N.S.W. and S. Queensland 


Holotype in Coll. Carter. 


• M. ternii/nata Kerr., in Its wide head and elytrnl sculpture, approaches 
P^fiudanilara. 
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SriGMODEAA (CASTUKINA) INTACTA, h. sp. 

<J. Obiong-ovat©; glabrouH. Head, pronotum, underBlde and appendages 
bright green, elytra yellow, save for a narrow basal margin green. 

Head sulcate, strongly, not densely, punctate. Prothorax: Apex moderately, 
base strongly, bisinuate, all angles produced and acute, the anterior more strongly 
so, widest and rounded near base, sides, thence obliquely converging to apex, 
nearly parallel towards base, this one and three-fourths times the width of apex; 
disc rather convex, the greatest convexity on front half, with large, well-separated 
round punctures on basal half, the punctures smaller and closer towards apex, 
nowhere rugose; a smooth medial line at basal third, the basal sinuate outline 
almost unbroken, except for small fovea between scutellum and hind angles. 



Stigmodera intactit, n. np. 


Scutellum scutiform, brassy-green, sparsely punctate. Elytra obliquely widened 
to humeral swelling, compressed behind this, widest at middle, each apex bispinose, 
the external spine much the longer, a lunate Interspace between each pair, 
sutural margins divergent towards apex; apical margins entire. Prosternum 
finely, transversely strigose in front, medial area sparsely punctate only; abdomen 
glabrous, with minute shallow^ punctures; apical segment rounded. 

Dimensions: 18 x 8 mm. 

Habitat —Queensland (Fry Coil., in British Museum). 

Latet. 

A single male example is the only one 1 have seen, but it is so distinct as 
to deserve a name. Amongst the larger of the subgenus, coloured like planata 
Cart. (? unrimlHs Thoms.), and moHhunda Saund., it is readily separated by 
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large size, blsplnoae apices, and the curious convexity of the anterior area of the 
pronotum^ Holotype in British Museum. 

STIOMODEBA (CaSTIABINA) AEBATlCOLlaS, n. sp. 

Mr. H. W. Brown has recently sent me three examples of a Castiarina from 
Wembley Park, W.A., that can only be distinguished from S. dilatata Cart., from 
the same district, by (1) larger size, 15 x 5 mm., (2) head, pronotum and under¬ 
side brassy-bronze (instead of blue), (3) pronotum more coarsely and closely 
punctate and a slightly different outline—sides more rounded, and (4) elytral 
margins near apex more decidedly sanguineous. 

Mr. Cedric Deane has lately sent two more, from Tammln, W.A,, that are 
Identical. But for (3) it might have been held to be merely varietal, but It 
must he considered distinct from this sculptural difference. Otherwise my 
description and flgure (These Pkockedinos, 1927, 226, 227.) will serve for the 
above. Holotype In Coll. Carter. 

The figure of C. pebhardti Obenb. corresponds rather closely, but this author 
only compares it with aj^aMlis Kerr., without even mentioning the colour of 
the pronotum and underside. As affabilis Is described as having the underside 
blue, and the pronotum “brome verdkifrc”, it would appear that crebhardtl is very 
close to dilatata and still nearer to sasfittaria h. & G. 

Family TmoNiDAE. ^ 

CESTttlNtTS CAHBO, n. Sp. 

Oblong-ovate: coal-black, subopaque. Antennae and tarsi brownish, the upper 
surface, especially at sides, sparsely clad with short, bristly, black hairs. 

Head granulose, epistoma arcuate, antennae stout, submoniliform, scarcely 
reaching the base of prothorax, third segment rather longer than 4-6 combined, 
11 longer and wider than the preceding. Prothorax transverse, arcuate-omarglnate 
in front, subtruncate at base, widest, and widely rounded, in front of middle, 
thence converging sinuously behind, and with a tendency to become sinuous 
before the acute anterior angle*, posterior angles obtuse; surface coarsely granulose- 
punctate; a slight, but variable, medial depresBlon. sometimes little evident. 
Elytra wider than prothorax at base, with lines of approximate punctures set 
in shallow grooves, intervals wider than grooves, slightly raised, but flat and 
finely granulose-setose, the setae very short and depressed. Prosternum very 
convex, with a steep declivity towards the front, the prosternal process arcuately 
biiobed and wide; whole underside strongly granulose-setose; legs stout, fore tibiae 
slightly curved. 

Dimemions: 7-8 x 4 (vlx) mm. 

Habitat —South Queensland: Stanthorpe (E. Sutton and H. J, Carter). 

Fifteen examples of the species before me show distinction from the western 
<7. bre^s Champ., in its black aind granulose surface, its more oval and wider 
form, its much stouter appendages^ and wider prosternal process. It Is altogether 
a more robust and convex inseoli the underside especially showing differences 
of structure and sculpture, bret^ being rather coarsely punctured, without 
granules. From C. triiHaU$, it is separated by the more widely transverse 


• This anterior sinuosity variably evident in examples seen. 
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prothorax» with sides more widely rounded^ the posterior angles obtuse, antennae 
leas widened towards apex, the bilobed prosternal process, et muUu alia. Holotype 
in CJoU. Carter. 

C. aspersus Blkb.—Specimens from Mount Lofty, South Australia, agree with 
description. I am quite in accord with Mr, Blair (These Pkockeuimos, 1318, 
631) that this cannot be well distinguished from hrevU. Both have a mixture 
of light and dark setae, the general colour of the Mt. Lofty examples being paler 
than that of hrevU. 

Dxbahchtjs uRowNi, n. sp. 

Widely oval; black, subnltld. Antennae, tibiae and tarsi rufescent 

Head: Clypeus subtruncate, sinuate at sides, separated from front by wide 
depression, surface strongly tuberculate, eyes bordered by row of tubercles, mentum 
feebly notched at apex, reticulate*rugose; antennae short, stout, subllnear, the 
segments closely adapted, little enlarged at apex. Prothorax widest behind 
middle, apex strongly emarglnate, the widely relloxed margins produced in front 
to form obtusely rounded anterior angles; base slightly bislnuate, posterior 
angles widely obtuse, sides evenly rounded, margins widely foliate and reflexed, 
extreme border scarcely, or only very finely, crenulate; disc very convex, closely 
rugose-pustuloso, reticulate-rugose on margins, finely pustulose at base and apex; 
with two raised nitid areas in front of middle; medial line indicated near base 
by a rather wide depresalon. Scutellum transverse, finely and closely tuberculose. 
Elytra widely oval and convex, at base as wide as prothorax, shoulders obsolete, 
margins nitid and raised at and behind base, everywhere without crenulatlon, 
not evident from above on apical half, each with three nitid, but little raised, 
costae, not interrupted, but slightly diverted by invading punctures: the suture 
also raised and finely tuberculate, a fourth feebly Indicated line of Irregular 
tubercles between the third costa and margin, also, between the other costae, 
even less evident but perceptible lines: surface otherwise densely rugose-punctate, 
the punctures contiguous and cell-like. Prosternum coarsely rugose-pustulose 
on flanks, mesosternum and metasternum punctate, abdomen rather sparsely 
punctate, finely so on apical segments. 

Dimenaionii: 15-16 x 9 mm. 

Habitat. —^Western Australia: Lake Grace (H. W. Brown). 

Two examples sent by this indefatigable collector are readily distinguished 
from the other western species by the combination of widely ovate form, evenly 
rounded and closely sculptured pronotum, and the elytra with only three clear 
and uninterrupted costae on each. The protlblal spur Is unusually well developed. 
Holotype in Coll. Carter. 

Dysabohus pkec^ostatus, n. sp. 

Ovate; opaque-black. Antennae, tibiae,and tarsi rufescent. 

Head: Clypeus widely excised in mlddlervSlnuate at sides, these refiexed and 
subangulate in front of eyes; the clypeus sesuxi^ly definitely separated from front, 
©yes bordered by carina, antennas similar to those of broioni. Prothorax arcuate- 
emarginate at apex, the wide upturned foliate margins forming rather sharply 
rectangular front angles, base rather strongly blsinuate, hind angles produced 
backwards and obtuse: sides very widely rounded, abruptly (subangulately) 
narrowed behind the middle, extreme border scarcely crenulate, disc densely 
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and finely pustuloae throughout except on znarglUMr here rugoee*punctate. Elytra 
less widely orate than broumU shoulders more defined by reflexed epipleural 
fold, margins more explanate, evident from above throughout, crenulate and 
subundulate; each with three strongly raised costae, the third narrower and 
less raised than the other two and showing a tendency to interruption near 
apex; between the third costa and margin two little-defined rows of small pustules, 
a similar row between the other costae and a better defined row between first 
costa and suture, the lust also slightly raised, but less so than the main costae, 
Mentum truncate at apex, closely pustulose; sternal area rugose, pustulose on 
propleurae; abdomen more strongly punctate than in bnntmi, 

DimenHons: 14 x 8 (vix) mm. 

Hahitat. —Western Australia: Lake Grace (H. W. Brown). 

A single example sent with hnnimi as from the same region Is quite distinct 
in its narrower less convex form, its different (subangulate at sides) prothorax, 
and the strongly raised elytral costae, these almost entire, showing only a slight 
tendency to break up into tubercles at the extreme apex. Hoiotype in Coll, 
Carter. 

ON()STi:RBlirs OKANtn.AT 1 TS, n. sp. 

Ovate, convex; subnitid black. Tarsi piceous, underside glabrous, more nitid 
than above. 

Head: Epistoma subtruncate, its angles rounded, its surface with some 
longitudinal wrinkles, canthus raised and ear-like, forehead finely and gather 
closely punctate, antennae 1*2 short and bead-like, 3 cylindric, as long as 4*5 
together; 4-6 successively shorter and wider at apex, 7 subtriangular, 8-10 sub- 
spherical, 11 pyriform. Prothorax 3 x 6*6 mm.; apex truncate-emarginate, Its 
angles acutely produced in front of eyes, base blsinuate, hind angles forming 
acute teeth pointing backwards; sides well rounded, gently sinuate in front, 
more strongly behind; lateral border convex and moderately wide, lightly 
channelled within, disc minutely and sparsely punctate, slightly explanate laterally. 
Scutellum widely transverse. Elytra considerably wider than prothorax at base, 
shoulders rounded, rather closely covered with large granules of irregular size, 
these sometimes forming transverse or curved ridges; three longitudinal rows of 
more pronounced granules forming subcostate ridges, equally spaced on each 
elytron, external margins very narrowly horizontal on front half, unseen from 
above, A small triangular tooth on submentum, prosternum sulcate between coxae, 
post-intercA)xal process widely truncate. Abdomen lightly wrinkled longitudinally, 
mid tibiae feebly pubescent, others, also underside, glabrous. 

DimenHom: 12 x 8 mm. 

Habitat —Central Australia: Petermann Hanges (Dr. H. Basedow), 

A single example, probably 9^ is easily distinguished from Us allies by the 
pronounced granulose surface of the elytra. In the pronotal structure and 
general shape It is nearest 0. acMticollis Cart., but the angles of prothorax are 
even more prominent than in that species. Holotype in the South Australian 
Museum, 


Byaixius ANDERSON!, n. sp. Plate iv, figure 8. 

Oblong, obovate; dull brownish-black. Antennae and tarsi reddish. 

Head; Epistoma truncate in front, sinuate and obliquely widened at sides, 

K* 

densely and finely rugose-punctate, forehead channelled, antennae robust, 3 cylln- 
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dric» as long as 4-5 combined, 4-7 obconic, 8-10 subrectangular, 11 oval, i^rothorax: 
Base wider than apex, widest behind middle: apex truncate between strongly 
produced, acute front angles, these pointing forwards; base truncate, sides sub- 
sinuate in front, thence widening, with a slightly irregular outline, rather 
abruptly narrowed and sinuate before the dentate hind angles, these pointing 
obliquely outwards, extreme border rather thick, punctate and recurved, forming 
a channel within; disc thickly and strongly punctate, with a transverse depression 
near base. Elytra much wider than prothorax at base, widest behind middle, 
epipleural fold recurved, margins a little explanate; each with three well marked, 
but irregular costae; intervals coarsely irregularly reticulate and rugose-punctate. 
Prosternum densely, metasternum more sparsely, punctate, abdomen finely strlgose- 
punctate, the two apical segments finely and densely punctate. 

Dimensiom: 15^19 x 7*5-9 mm. 

//abif of .-“-New South Wales: Mullaley to Coonabarabran. 

I took eight examples in December, 1929, some In the Plllaga Scrub near 
Garrawilla homestead, and others near Timor (near the Warrumbungle 
Mountains). The species is superficially allied to B. punctatiif! mihf, from which 
it is readily distinguished by the dentate hind angles, the more prominent front 
angles and the strongly punctate surface of the prothorax. In pmictatus the 
elytral ridges and costae carry punctures, while In andersoni the elytral punctures 
are confined to the depressed parts. I have named it after my genial host, Mr. 
Alexander Anderson, of Garrawilla Station, Mullaley. Holotypi? and aUotype in 
Coll. Carter. 


BKPi-iWiENEH LACiiitVAitiSA, n. sp. Plate Iv, figure 7. 

Elongate-ovate; upperslde dark bronxe, moderately nitid, glabrous; under¬ 
side nit id-black, tarsi reddish. 

Head; Labrum prominent, epistoraa evenly arcuate and thick, terminating in 
raised antennal orbits, behind this a small nitid tubercle; whole surface closely 
rugqse-punctate with a short occipital sulcus; eyes narrow, transverse and entire; 
antennae scarcely reaching base of prothorax, rather stoutly submonlllform, third 
segment elongate (about one and a half times as long as 4), apical segments 
successively widened, 11 asymmetrically pyriform, twice as large as 10. Prothorax: 
Apex and base more or less truncate, all angles rounded off, sides with two 
pronounced teeth, the anterior of these (sHgbUy in front of middle) the larger; 
disc unevenly rugose, medial sulcus throughout its length, an irregular depression 
on each side near middle. Scutellum triangular. Elytra elongate-ovate, converging 
at apex to the width of prothorax, eplpleurae not continuous to shoulder, extreme 
border only seen from above towards apex, elsewhere concealed by raised broken 
ninth interval; third, fifth, seventh and ninth intervals nitid, convex. Inter¬ 
mittently constricted, those on the seventh and ninth more sharply and narrowly 
convex: sutural interval convex and narrow, the second, fourth and sixth wide 
and Bubopaque, less raised than the rest and undulating to correspond with 
constrictions of the adjacent intervals. Underside impunctate. 

Dimen^om: 11-12 x 8-5“4 mm. 

Ho61fat-“North Queensland: Mlllaa-Millaa (F. H. Taylor). 

I am Indebted to Mr. Taylor, of the Institute of Tropical Medicine, for this 
interesting addition to the Tenebrionidae. Two examples, probably the sexes, 
sent; the larger, having slightly more robust fore tarsi and hind tibiae, I take 
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to bo male. The characters are typical of Beptegtnea, though the sUe la amaller 
than in the other three recorded species, and the sculpture is uniaue. This 
suggests the specific name from a rough resemblance to the well known Ptomaphila 
Jachrymoaa, Holotype and allotype in Coll, Carter. 

SEIEOTKANA ACTJTICOmB, U. Sp. 

Oblong-oval; nitid dark bronze above, nltld black beneath; antennae and 
tarsi dark. 

Head rugose-punctate, a nitid stirrup-shaped impression on forehead, antennae 
stout, submoniliform, segments a little elongate, 3 about one and a half times 
as long as 4, 8-10 subtriangular, 11 large, pyriform. Prothorax: Apex strongly 
arcuate-emarginate, anterior angles unusually produced forward and acute; base 
truncate, sides widest and rounded in front of middle, rather strongly sinuate 
before the subrectangular (with a tendency to acute) hind angles; margins 
entire, moderately thickened; disc very minutely punctate with larger irregular 
punctures more than usually prominent: these large and sparse on medial area, 
smaller and crowded near hind angles and along margin; Scutellum transversely 
triangular. Klytra wider than prothorax at base, rather flat, raised border evident 
throughout from above, punctate-striate, the punctures in the two sutural striae 
small, elongate and close, in the others large, irregular in size and distance, the 
third, fifth, seventh and ninth intervals consisting of elongate tumuli of irregular 
length, and generally separated by a puncture, those on the third scarcely evident 
except near apex, Intervals otherwise flat and impunctate and without slnaner 
pustules. Underside nearly impunctate, the epipleurae only with large round 
punctures. 

Dimensions: 9-10x4*5 (vix) mm. 

Habitat. —Queensland: Stanthorpe (E. Sutton and Wieldt). 

Nine examples before me are readily separated from others of my Group ll 
(These Peoceedinob, 1925, 242) by the strongly produced front angles of prothorax, 
and the elytral tumuli occupying the full width of the intervals and which, on a 
larger scale, are of similar style to those of S. tumulosa Cart. Holotype and 
allotype in Coll. Carter. 

SeIHOTRANA .rOHNSTONENHIH, n. sp. 

Oblong-ovate, dark bronze. 

Head and pronotum densely and finely punctate. Prothorax: Apex emarginate, 
the anterior angles prominent and subacute, with extreme tips blunt, base trun¬ 
cate; sides widely rounded, widest at middle, thence obliquely, scarcely slnuately 
narrowed to the rather widely obtuse posterior angles; lateral margins entire; 
disc with a few larger punctures irregularly scattered among the dense (cellulose) 
ground punctures. Scutellum strongly transverse. Klytra wider than prothorax 
at base, seriate-punctate, the punctures small and close near suture, larger 
externally, the striae subobsolete; Intervals Impunctate and flat, save for nodules; 
the fifth, seventh and ninth intervals with narrow elongate nodules more or less 
over their whole length, those on the third only on apical declivity, the suture 
and first two Intervals quit© flat. Pronotum and epipleurae sparsely punctate, 
abdomen finely strlgose. 

Dimensions: 11 x 4| mm. 

Habit(a.-*Que6nsland: Johnstone Klver (K. Mackness). 
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A single specimen with mutUntod antennae is bo distinct ae to deeerve 
description. In my table (These PiiocEEDiNos, 1926, 242) It comes under *‘elytral 
nodules longltudinaV* and can only be confused with S, paratleta Germ., and 
S\ MmetalUca Cart., both of which are larger, with raised suture and the third 
interval raised or nodulose throughout, the former also having the pronotum little 
widened at sides. The unusually ftne cellulose-punctate ground sculpture of the 
pronotum is characteristic of the new species. Holotype in Coll. Carter. 

Family Cis'ncMOAE. 

CHKOMOMOEA SVTITRAUB, n, Sp. 

Head (Including palpi and basal segments of antennae), the greater part of 
pronotum, the elytral suture (narrowly) and whole underside red: a wide media! 
vltta on pronotum and the greater part of elytra dark metallic green; antennae 
(ejfcept basal segments) dark; legs testaceous, knees of mid and post femora 
narrowly dark. Sides and apex of elytra, also sides of abdomen with light 
recumbent pubescence; head, especially clypeus, with longer upright hair. 

Head and pronotum with fine, rather close punctures: eyes widely separate 
and moderately prominent; antennae having .segment 3 longer than 4, 4-10 
subequal and subconlc, 11 shorter and more slender than 10. Prothorax sub- 
rectangular with front angles rounded and depressed; wider than long (2'5 x 3 
mm.), apex and base truncate, medial sulcus clearly impressed on basal half, hind 
angles rectangular. Elytra much wider than prothorax at base and nearly four 
times as long, sides parallel for the greater part, shoulders rounded: striate- 
punctate, the striae shallow, the close seriate punctures appearing as iransverso 
hatching, intervals almost flat, except near apex, and themselves finely punctate 
and cross-wrinkled; legs slender, tibiae simple, hind tarsi with basal segment as 
long as the rest combined; sternal area finely punctate, abdomen nitid and 
Impunctate. 

DimensioriH: cf, 13 x 4 mm.; $, 16 >- 5 mm. 

Habitat .—New South Wales: East Dorrigo (W, Heron), 

Two examples, the sexes, taken by Mr. Heron, are very distinct from other 
described species by combination of large size, metallic elytra and vittate pronotum. 
It belongs to the violatea Cart., major Cart., and oculata Cart, group, but is easily 
distinguished by colour. Holotype and allotype in Coll. Carter, 

CintOMOMOEA METAIXK A, n. 8p. 

upper side brown-bronze, glabrous: head and pronotum subopaque, elytra 
nitid metallic-bronze; antennae and palpi reddish, the former slightly infuscate 
towards apex; underside and legs dark brown, basal half of femora testaceous, 
tarsi red. 

Head less finely and closely punctate than prothorax, eyes rather prominent 
and widely separated, antennae elongate (the eighth segment opposite shoulders 
when extended backwards), 3-10 subequal in length and breadth, each feebly 
enlarged at apex, 11 lanceolate, as long as lO. Prothorax cyllndrlc, about ns long 
as wide, front angles rounded off and depressed, hind angles rectangular, densely 
and finely cellulose-punctate, without medial line. Scutellum widely oval, Elytra 
considerably wider than prothorax and two and a half times as long as It; apices 
separately rounded; striate-punctate, striae clearly impressed, seriate punctures 
uniform in size and evenly placed, slightly impinging on sides of intervals, these 
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very lightly convex, with a single row ot minute punctures on each. Underside 
glabrous, almost Impunctate. 

Dimensions: 1 x 2*2 mm. 

Habitat.—mrth Queensland: MIllaa-MlUaa (F. H. Taylor). 

A single female, sent by its captor, is quite distinct from any described 
spetdes by Its glabrous, metallic surface. In general fades it Is not very unlike 
C: unicolor Bates, which Is, however, strongly pubescent, with much coarser 
punctures on pronotum and elytra and with more robust legs and antennae, 
Holotype In Coll. Carter. 


OMMATopiioars moop«, n. sp. 

Upperside and underside castaneous red, nltld: sides of elytra infusontc, legs 
testaceous (dark at knees only), upper surface sparsely dad with long upright 
hairs. 

Head: The narrow triangular forehead with large punctures, not very dose: 
eyes contiguous anteriorly, occupying greater part of head; antennae very stout, 
linear, segments 8-11 subequal, covered with short dense hair. Prothorax strongly 
transverse, sides rounded and converging in front, hind corners subrectangular, 
base lightly bisinuate; disc strongly, densely punctate. Elytra slightly widest 
behind middle: strlSite-punctate, the striae little evident, seriate and Interstitial 
punctures equally large, the intervals flat and transversely wrinkled, surface 
strongly pubescent, the long hairs most evident at sides and apical third, 

\ 

Dimensions: 6x2 mm. 

Habitat .—North Queensland: Millaa-Millaa (P. H. Taylor). 

A single male captured by Mr. Taylor Is very like 0. mastcrsl Mad., in 
general coloration, but differs widely* in (1) approximate eyes, (2) much more 
densely punctate head and pronotum, (3) less clearly ddined striae and seriate 
punctures (0, mastersi is without cross wrinkles on intervals of elytra), and 
(4) testaceous legs. Holotype In Coll. Carter, 

HvIIRENJA CIJSHMONTIA, U. Sp. 

Black; subnttld glabrous above, lightly pilose beneath; antennae (especially 
apical segments), palpi and tarsi red. 

Head densely punctate, eyes very prominent, rather widely separated in both 
sexes (In cf by about half the diameter of one eye), antennae long and tapering, 
3 much longer than 4, 4-11 successively shorter and narrower. Prothorax 
moderately convex, apex and base subtruncate, sides rounded in front, nearly 
straight on basal half, or slightly widened at the acute hind angles; disc densely 
and clearly punctate, medial line only faintly indicated near base. Elytra consider¬ 
ably wider than prothorax at base and more than thrice as long; striate-punctate, 
intervals wide, flat and minutely pustulose, the striae very narrow, with close 
punctures occupying their width; sternal regions with round, distant punctures, 
abdomen scarcely punctate wdth short, recumbent hair. 

Dimensions: 17 x 7 mm. 

Habitat. —Queensland: Clermont district (Dr. K. K. Spence), 


* In maatersi Mad., the eyes are deeer in the cf then In the 9, but are dearly 
separated throughout their length. 
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A large species, recognizable by the combination of glabrous black, scarcely 
nitid surface, flat and pustulose elytral intervals, the pustules small and close, 
distinct under a binocular. Holotype and allotype in Coll. Carter. 

Hyhrenia dentipes Cart.—Described from d* only, seems to be a common 
Queensland species. I have recently seen examples, including the sexes, from 
Townsville and Clermont. 


Family Duyopiuak. 

Stei’iiolus PArxjANus, n. sp. Plate Iv, figures 1-3. 

Klongate-oblong: nitid black above, beneath fuscous with a thick clothing of 
short greyish hair; antennae, tibiae and tarsi reddish-brown, underside of femora 
reddish at base. 

Head, with eyes, much wider than apex of prothorax, eyes large, round and 
prominent, surface finely and closely punctate and lightly clothed with downy 
hair; antennae short (very much as in S, elongatua Cart, and Zeck), first segment 
stout, curved, thrice as long aa second, these two hairy and much stouter than the 
succeeding; 3-4 cup-shaped, 5-10 transverse, more or less perfoliate, 11 pyriform. 
Prothorax: Apex truncate, base rather strongly bisinuule, narrowest at apex, 
widest near base, sides strongly and obliquely widening from apex to near base 
(subslnuate near apex through slight impression on each side), the posterior 
angles bldentato, formed by a deep subcircular excision, each tooth acute; surface 
finely punctate, sparsely clad with short hair. Scutcllum large, trlangalar, with 
rounded sides. Elytra wider than prothorax and four times as long; shoulders 
prominent and tumid, subparallel (slightly widest behind middle), separately 
rounded at apex; striate-punctate, the striae we?n marked, hut not deep, seriate 
punctures finer near suture, coarse towards sides, intervals almost flat, minutely 
punctate and pilose, Prosternum very short, almost exactly as In S. elongatufi 
C, & Z., with narrow, elongate process longitudinally carinate in middle, meta- 
sternum smooth and nitid in middle, closely pubescent elsewhere, abdomen with 
dense recumbent pubescence, legs very long and hairy, post tarsi with apical 
segment as long as rest combined. 

IHmetisions: 6-7 x 2 (+) mm. 

Httbtfaf.—North-east Papua: Mt. Lamington, 1,300 feet (C. T. McNamara). 

Seven examples sent from the South Australian Museum, amongst other 
Papuan Coleoptera. The species is a close ally of elongatm from Now South 
Wales; its notable distinctions are (1) shape of prothorax, and ( 2) coarser seriate 
sculpture of the elytra. In elongates the pronotum has a strong groove which 
separates a sort of anterior lobe; in papimnits this groove is represented by a 
feeble depression towards each side near apex, forming a light slnuation at the 
margin, but the general outline is similar except for the curiously hidentate hind 
angles. Holotype In the- South Australian Museum. 

SiMsoNiA DKANRr, H. Sp. Plate iv, figures 4, 5. 

Nttid dark bronze above, beneath fuscous at aides, dark in the middle; antennae 
testaceous, the apical segments dark. 

Head and pronotum rather closely pitted with round punctures, pronotum 
bilobedt each lobe very convex and separated by a nearly straight transverse 
depression at anterior third, forming a light slnuation at sides; lateral margins 
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n&rrowly horiE^ntAh their Anterior angles rounded olT. Scutellum large, aiib- 
circular. Blytra wider than prothorax at base, lightly obovate, margins not 
explanate or perceptibly serrate; striate-punctate, the striae well marked, the 
seriate punctures large, round and of uniform siise, placed about half the 
diameter of one apart, intervals transversely wrinkled and minutely punctate. 
Prosternum and metasternum sparsely and coarsely punctate, the pros ter nal 
process wider and shorter than In S. purpurea and JS. wiUoni, with raised margins 
and a distinct medial carina. 

Dimensionsi 2 (+) mm. long. 

Habitat. —Queensland: Tambourine Mountain (C. Deane). 

A pair, sent by their captor, show a species distinguished from its allies, 
g, purpurea and B. wiUoniy by its wider form, especially of the prothorax, the 
different elytral sculpture, and very different prosternal process, this wider and 
carinate. Holotype in C5oll. Carter. 


ArsTRouMNiuB ix’RmtJB, C, 6 l Z., var; suFrusus, n. var. 

Amongst the examples of A. politus King from the Allyn River we find four 
examples that differ from the typical poUtus very much as A. luHdus does In 
form and sculpture, but are distinct from both politus and turidus In markings. 
On the elytra the pale markings largely overrun the whole area, leaving undeftned 
longitudinal patches and a moderately wide lateral area black. This may ultimately 
he found to be a distinct species, and at least is worth a name. 


EXPLANATION OF PIW1.TE IV. 

1. Btetholua papuanus Cart. 

2. Sternal process of B. paptianua. 

3. Antenna of 5. papuanus. 

4. Bimsonia deia^nei Cart. 

6. Sternal process of 8. deanei. 

6. Btigmodera imiM 07 ' Cart. 

7. Bephgenea Uiohrumosa Cart. 

8. ByctlUua Oiideraoni Cart. 


\ 



REVISION OP AUSTRALIAN OENOCHROMIDAE (LEPIDOPTERA). III*. 

By A. JicrFKKift Tuhner, M.D., F.E.S. 

[Head May. 1930.) 

Genui) 25. Oknochuoma. 

Gn., Lep,, lx, p. 184; Prout, Gen. Insect., Oenachrotn.. p. 40, 

Face with short anterior cone of scales. Palpi moderately long, obliquely 
ascending; second joint thickened, with loosely appressed hairs; terminal joint 
short, obtuse, porrect. Antennae of J uuipectinate, towards apex simple. Thorax 
stout; densely hairy beneath. Femora hairy. Fore tibiae sometimes with an 
apical hook. Forewiiigs with 6 from middle of cell, 9 and 10 long stalked, 9 
anastomosing with 8 forming a long and extremely narrow areole (probably 
the connection formed by the basal part of 9 not always developed l, 11 free 
but closely approximated to both 10 and 12, Hindwlngs with 3 and 4 closely 
approximated at origin or connate, 5 from middle of cell, 6 and 7 closely approxi¬ 
mated at origin or connate, 12 closely approximated to middle third of cell, thence 
diverging. Type 0. rinoria On. 

A characteristically Australian genus of moderate sUe showing little 
variation in structure, except that a hook is developed on the fore tibiae In the 
four species, pallida, privata, polpapiJa and cpcnoptera. This should not lead to 
generic separation, as these species are normal in all other respects, and do not 
seem to be specially closely allied. 0. vinaria which has no tlbial hook is very 
closely allied to pallida. The tarsi are spinulose except in 0. infantilis. 


Key to Species. 

1. Hindwlngs with termen straight or nearly so . 2 

Hindwlngs with ter men not straight . 7 

2. Fore wings with aiiioes shortly falcate . 3 

Forewlngs with apices not falcate . 4 

3. Fore tibiae without apical hook . vi«oria. 159 

Fore tibiae with apical hook . pnlUda. ISO 

4. Fore tibiae with apical hook; wings with poetmedlan transverse band best marked 

on underside... priyaia. 168 

Fore tibiae without apical hook; wings without postmedian band. 5 

6. Forewings without trace of antemedlan line . orthodesma. 161 

Forewlngs with a dotted antemedlan line ..... C 

6. Wlxige and markings more or less tinged with crimson . phylloviorpha. 162 

Wings Without any crimson tinge ...*. subnstaria. 164 

7. Hindwlngs rounded ...*. 8 

liindwinge angled at or beneath middle........ 16 

8. Forewlngs green or greenish-tlnged . 9 

Forewlngs not greenish... 10 


•Continued from these PBOcnsnmos, Iv. 1930, 40, 
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0. Forewings with an oblique yellow postmedian line . cerasipta^g<i. 166 

Forewlngs with pogtmedtan line very obBcure^ whitish . in/a»ttiiiA. 173 

10. ForewlngB w’ith three oblique reddish lines. ochripemiata. 166 

Forewlngs not so ... 11 

11. Wings with numerous whitish spots . polumpila. 167 

Wings without whitish spots. 12 

12. Forewlngs with a whltish-edged subterminal line . 13 

Forewlngs without subterminal line . 14 

13. Hindwinga with transverse hyaline discal mark .. 170 

Hlndwings without hyaline discal mark . lMtaoaf?ia, 171 

14. Forewings with white antemcdian and postmedlan lines . aipina. 172 

Forewlngs without white lines ..... 1G 

15. Hlndwings gr€>y with antemedlan and median transverse lines. decolorata. 168 

Hlndwings white without lines .*. csfcnoptera. 160 

16. Wings with hyaline discal marks. Quadrigramma. 176 

Wings without hyaline di8<‘al marks . vctustaria. 174 


159. Oknochroma vinaria. 

Gn., Lep,, Ix, p. 185, P*. 7, f. 2. —Monoctenia decora Wlk., Char, UndCHcr, Lep., 
p. 76.—ilfondo^enia vinaria Meyr., Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, p. 1206. 

Usually at once distinguishable by its crimson coloration, but some examples 
have pale-grey wings. These may be distinguished from paUidd by the dark 
oblique line of forewlngs as well as by the crimson cilia, Mr. D. Goudie bred 
this species from larvae feeding on O^'etHUea sp. 

North Queensland: Herberton. Queensland: Nambour. Caloundra, Brisbane, 
Toowoomba. New South Wales: Bbor, Sydney, Jervis Bay, Mt. Kosciusko (BvOOO 
feet). Victoria: Melbourne, Beaconsileld, Birchip, Ararat. South Australia: Mt. 
Lofty, Adelaide. Western Australia: Perth, Dundas, Cunderdin. 

160 . Oenocmiroma rAtxiOA. 

Warr„ Voi^if. Zool,^ 1898, p. 231.— Monoctenia pallidula Luc., Proc, Hoy, Boc, 
Qld„ 1898, p. 69 (published in 1899). 

<^. 38-46 mm. J. 44-50 mm. Head and thorax pale-ochreous-grey, in $ pinkish- 
tinged; lower margin of face crimson-fuscous. Palpi 2; crimson-fuscous; lower 
surface and base whitish. Antennae crimson-fuscous, apical half whitish; pectina¬ 
tions in 6, apical two-flftbs to one-half simple. Abdomen pale-ochreous-grey, 
in $ pinklsh-tinged; beneath whitish. Legs whitlah-ochreous, largely suffused 
with ochreous, and on anterior femora with dark-crimson, apices of all Joints 
crimson-fuscous; fore tibiae with an anterior apical hook. Forewlngs elongate- 
triangular, costa straight almost to apex, apex acute, slightly produced, termen 
strongly sinuate beneath apex, apex bowed above middle, more strongly so in 
$, oblique; pale-ochreous-grey, in 9 plnkish-tinged; costa coarsely strigulated with 
blackish or dark-fuscous; a very faint, pale, slightly outwardly curved, transverse 
line at one-fifth; a subcostal discal spot before middle, dark-fuscous or brown 
with hyaline centre; a straight whitish-ochreous line edged posteriorly with 
ochreous-brown from costa shortly before apex to two-thirds dorsum; a dark-brown 
or dark-fuscous marginal lunule on termen beneath apex; cilia ochreous-brown, 
apices sometimes fuscous. Hlndwings with apex rounded, termen nearly straight; 
as forewings; postmedian line only slightly beyond middle, straight; a slight 
reddlsh-fuBcoas suffusion, In 9 larger and pale-centred, on middle of costa. Under¬ 
side similar; forewings with a circular purple-fuscous blotch on dorsal end of 
antemedian line; lines reduced to fuscous or reddish-fuscous dots. 
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In the greyer forms of 0. rinaria the postmedian lines of both wings are 
darh'edged anteriorly. Any doubt as to the distinctness of this species is resolved 
by the presence of the fore tlbial hook. 

North Australia: Melville Island. Queensland; Brisbane, Toowoomba. New 
South Wales: Broken Hill. Victoria; Ararat. Western Australia: Perth. 

161. Oknocuroma ohtuodksma. 

Monoctenia orthodeamu Low., Tratift. Roy. 8o(\ 8. Aunt., 1894, p. 84.— 
Ocnochroma erul^escvns Prout, Gen. Insect., Oonochrom., p. 42. 

(J, $. 54-56 mm. Head and thorax pale-ochreous*grey. Palpi IJ; pale-ochreous- 
gi*ey sometimes pinklsh-tinged. Antennae pale-ochreous-grey, towards base pinkish- 
tinged; pectinations in c? 6, apical third simple. Abdomen grey-whitish faintly 
pinklsh-tinged; beneath ochreous-whitlsh. Legs pale-ochreous, apices of all joints 
pinkish. Porewings eloiigate-tiiangular, costa straight almost to apex, apex 
pointed, termen bowed above middle, oblique; pale-ochreous-grey: costal edge 
sometimes ochreous towards base; no antemedlan line; sometimes a median, sub¬ 
costal, ochreous, discal dot; postmedian line from costa near apex to two- 
thirds dorsum, straight, ochreous. edged anteriorly with pale-yellow, slender 
towards costa, more pronounced towards dorsum; cilia ochreous. Hindwings with 
apex rounded, termen straight; colour as forewlngs, but tinged with pink at 
apex; postmedian line straight, from three-flfths costa not reaching dorsum. 
Underside wbitlsh-ochreous; forewings with a fuscous-crimson tornal hloLdi. 

Queensland; Brisbane. Southport. New South Wales: Sydney, Jervis Bay. 

162. Ox.xocauoMA ciiyij.omokcha, 

Monoctenia phyltomorpha Low., !'iuk\ Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1899, p. 86.— 
Monoctophora gtillans Luc., Proc. Roy. jS'oc. Qld.. 1900, p, 44.— Monoctenia suhcarnea 
Warr., Rovit. Zool., 1902, p. 348. 

cT, 9- 40-44 mm. Head and thorax pale-ochreous-grey usually suffused with 
pinkish. Palpi IJ; pinkish above, whitish with some pinkish irroratlon beneath. 
Antennae ochreous-whitish, more or less suffused with pinkish; pectinations in 
both sexes 6, apical fourth simple. Abdomen ochreous-whitlsh. Legs ochreous- 
whitlsh with some pinkish irroratlon. Forewings elongate-triangular, costa 
straight to near apex, apex acutely pointed, termen slightly sinuate beneath 
apex, nearly straight in (J, slightly bowed in J: pale-ochreous-grey, more or less 
suffused with pinkish, rarely with line fuscous transverse strigulae; markings 
rosy, fuscous-rosy, or fuscous; antemedlan line from one-third costa to one-third 
dorsum, but usually obsolete towards costa, often interrupted, or rtnluced to dots; 
no discal dot; postmedian from beneath costa near apex to two-thirds dorsum, 
slightly sinuate, sometimes interrupted or reduced to dots; cilia fuscous, bases 
ochreous. Hindwings with apex rounded, termen straight: as forewlngs but 
without antemedian line. Underside of both wings grey-whitish with fuscous 
discal dot and postmedian line. 

The impectinate antennae are alike in both sexes; an unusual character. 

North Queensland: Cairns, Townsville. Queensland: Brisbane. New South 
Wales: Newcastle. 


163. OkNIK’HHOMA rXTVATA, 

Hypographa privata Wlk., Vat, Hrit. Muh., xxi, p. 286. —Monoctenia hypo- 
taeniaria Gn., Ann, Soc. Ent. Fr., 1864, p. IB. —Monoctenia subuataria Meyr., Proo, 
Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, p. 1209, nec Wlk. 
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(f, ?. 84-52 mm. Head attd thorax pale-grey. Palpi in c? Xi» In 9 2; pale-grey. 
Antennae ochreoue-grey; pectinations In 5, apical fourth simple. Abdomen pale- 
grey. Legs grey, more or less mixed with whitish; anterior tibiae with apical 
hook. Forewings elongate-triangular, costa straight almost to apex, apex acute, 
slightly produced, termen sinuate beneath apex, bowed in middle, oblique; pale- 
grey; some hne fuscous costal strigulae: first line and discal dot obsolete; a post¬ 
median band, sometimes containing a median darker line, edged anteriorly by an 
oblique outwardly curved series of flno fuscous dots from midcosta to one-third 
dorsum, posteriorly by a similar line from three-fourths costa to three-fourths 
dorsum, band sometimes faintly ferruginous; cilia pale-grey, apices sometimes 

t 

suffused or barred with fuscous. Hindwlngs with apex rounded, termen straight; 
as forewings; postmedlan band more distinct, ferruginous or suffused with fuscous. 
Underside similar, but postmedian band much more distinct and ferruginous on 
both wings, dilated towards costa, narrowed towards dorsum, posterior edge 
irregularly dentate. 

New South Wales: Sydney, Jervis Bay, Katoomba, Mlttagong. South 
Australia: Penola. 


164. OENOCHUOMA BUBlTSTAaiA. 

Phallaria subustaria Wlk., Oat, Brit, Mus., xxl, 283.— Monovtophom caprina 
Luc., Proc. Pop. 8oc, Qld., 1900, 145. 

df 9. 36-42 mm. Head and thorax pale-grey. Palpi in d tk* in ^ 2; pale-grey. 
Antennae pale-grey; pectinations in d apical fourth simple. Abdomen pale- 
grey, beneath whitish. Legs fuscous, more or less mixed with whitish, except 
anterior pair; posterior pair mostly whitish. Porewlngs elongate-triangular, 
costa straight almost to apex, apex acute, termen sinuate beneath apex, bowed 
above middle, more so in 9r oblique; pale-grey with sparsely sca'ttered fuscous 
scales; some short fuscous strigulae on costa; antemediau line at one-third, repre¬ 
sented by three dark-fuscous dots, beneath costa, on cubital and on anal vein; 
discal dot obsolete; second line represented by a series of dark-fuscous dots, 
slightly sinuate, from costa shortly before apex to two-thirds dorsum; cilia pale- 
grey, sometimes pinkish-tinged, apices suffused or barred with fuscous. Hind- 
wings with apex rounded, termen straight; as forewings but without ante- 
median line; postmedlan lino at three-tifths, nearly straight, becoming obsolete 
towards costa. Underside pale-grey; forCwlngs with dotted postmedlan line; 
hindwlngs with median discal dot, dotted postmedian line, and in <f with a small, 
subapical, dark-fuscous or reddish fuscous, subapical blotch. 

Superficially similar above to O. privata, but easily distinguished by the under¬ 
side, in addition to the absence of a fore tlblal hook. 

Queensland: Brisbane, Btradbroke Is. New South Wales: Jervis Bay. 

165. OENOCHBOMA CSBASIPtAOA. 

t 

OenochrofMi c€ra$ipUiga Warr., Zool., 1914, 425.— Oenochroma artia 

Turn., Trans. Rop. Boc. 8. Aust., 1922, 292. 

Western Australia: Perth, Dardanup. 

166. Obnochboma oohripennata. 

Phalktria ? oohripennata Wlk., Cat. Brit. Mus., xxl, 284.— Diamnna gastro^ 
pacharia Wlk., ibid.. 289.— Monoctenia oohripennata Meyr., Proc. Link. Soc. N.S.W., 
1889, 1205. 

Western Australia; 
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167. OeNOCHBOMA t»OLTBPlLA. 

Monocteniu polyspila Low.. Prw. Linn. Soc* N. 8 .W., 1807, 268,—Oenocftroma 
ffutHHnea Warr., Novit. Zooh, 1903, 260.— Oenovhroim pnlynpila Prout, Gen. /n»ecL, 
Oenochrom., PI, 1, f. 9. 

(J. 32*88 mm. Head crimson-grey. Palpi IJ; grey. Antennae pale-crimson- 
grey becoming crimaon-fuBCous towards base: pectinations 6 , ochreoue, apical third 
simple. Thorax pale-grey tinged with crimson and ochreous, darker anteriorly. 
Abdomen ochreous-whitish. with slight crimson Irroratfon; beneath whitish. Legs 
whitish irrorated, and apices of joints annulated, with fuscous. Forewings elongate- 
triangular, costa straight, apex acute, termen rounded, slightly sinuate beneath 
apex, oblique: pale-ochreous-grey rosy-tinged; some scattered basal spots, and four 
oblique lines of spots white irrorated with fuscous, broadly margined with fuscous 
crimson; first line from one-third costa to one-fourth dorsum; second from two- 
thirds costa to mid-dorsum; third and fourth equidistant, parallel; a short fuscous 
streak on termen beneath apex; cilia ochreous, on apex fuscous. Hlndwlngs with 
termen slightly rounded; as forewings, but with only three lines of dots. Under¬ 
side whitish; forewings with a postmedian fuscous line terminating in a subdorsal 
fuscous blotch; hindwings with a smaller fuscous blotch on costa at two-thirds. 

5 . 40-42 mm. Colour uniform grey-pink; spots on wings much smaller, often 
clear white, with very fine fuscous margins. Antennae simple. 

North Queensland: Cape York, Townsville. 

168. 0EN0< HROMA nKCOI.OKATA, 

Warr.. Isovit, ZmU 1896, 354 

Head and thorax grey. Abdomen pale-grey. Forewings grey with fine darker 
irroration; autemedian represented by a short reddish line from costa; dlscal 
spot dark-grey, indistinct, followed by an obscure oblique central shade; post- 
median line pale-ferruginous edged anteriorly with whitish; cilia purplish. Hind- 
wings with termen rounded; grey; an antemedlan purplish transverse line; a 
median ferruginous transverse line, becoming purplish towards costa, edged 
anteriorly with whitish. Underside of forewings whitish, with a postmedian 
series of dots on veins, and a small purple tornal blotch; of hindwings white 
along dorsum, termen broadly suffused with ferruginous. 

I do not know this species. The above Is a translation of Warren’s description. 

North Queensland: Cedar Bay near Cooktown. 

169, Oknoc'Hboma cycnopteua, 

Monoctenia cycnoptera Low., Trann, Roy. <f?oc. S. 1894. 84.-—Ocnochrowa 

nimplex Warr., Vovit, ZooU 1897. 206. 

86-42 mm. 62 mm. Head and thorax pale-grey. Palpi 2; pale-grey. 
Antennae whitish-ochreoua; unipectinate in both sexes, apical two-fifths simple, 
pectinations In <f 4, In J li. Abdomen pale-grey. Legs grey-whltlsh; anterior 
pair pale-grey; anterior tibiae with strong apical hook. Forewings narrowly 
triangular, costa straight almost to apex, apex pointed, in $ acute, termen sinuate 
beneath ap^x, bowed above middle, strongly oblique; pale-grey, with sparse dark- 
fuscous irroration or strigulae; a very faint oblique line from three-fourths dorsum 
towards apex, but scarcely reaching half-way, faintly ochreous: cilia pale-brownish 
or pale-ochreous with dark-fuscous bars opposite veins, and dark-fuscous for a 
short diatance beneath apex. Hindwings with termen gently rounded; whitish 
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with 8lig:ht dark-fUBcous Irroration towards termen and dorsum; cilia whitish. 
Underside whltlsh-grey; forewings with a fuscous discal mark and a fuscous or 
reddish blotch above torn us. 

South Australia: Cardllho Downs, Lake Mulligan. Western Australia: 
Merreditt. North west Australia: Roeburne. 

170. OeNOC'IIHOMA TUllNKKr. 

Afonoctrnla turneri Luc., Proc. Roy. Koc. Qld., 1892, 82. 

$. 46-48 nun. Head and thorax grey. Palp! li: grey, towards base reddish- 
tinged. Antennae grey; pectinations in cf Abdomen grey; beneath purple-grey 
with transverse red bars. Legs grey with some fuscous and reddish lrrorat!on, 
Forewlngs elongate-triangular, costa bisinuate, apex obtusely pointed, termen 
bowed above middle, strongly oblique; grey with scanty fuscous irroratlon or 
strlgulation; a short, strongly outwardly oblique white line from one4hird costa, 
and a similar line on costa at two-thirds; a suffused darker obihiue shade 
from one-third costa to near base of dorsum; a median, subcostal, transverse, red. 
discal mark; between this and apex a suffusedly darker area containing two or 
three red longitudinal streaks, a fine dentate line from a white mark on two-thlrda 
costa to two-thirds dorsum; a subterminal fuscous line edged posteriorly by a 
white line, slightly wavy; cilia dark-grey. Hindwings with termen rounded: colour 
and cilia as fore wings; a median, discal, transverse, bisinuate, hyaline mark; 
a slightly waved fuscous transverse line beyond middle; a transverse dark-grey 
shade before discal mark, and two similar but interrupted shades in tehnlnal 
area. Underside of forewings pale-grey with slight fuscous strigulation; a trans¬ 
verse grey shade before middle; a dark-fuscous short outwardly oblique line 
followed by a small triangular spot on costa near apex; two Incomplete, sinuate, 
Interrupted, fuscous subterminal lines; a suffused dark-grey tornal blotch; of 
hindwings similar, but suffused with reddish; two longitudinal red streaks near 
tornus. 

I have described this from the type in my collection and a ? In that of 
Mr. W. B. Barnard, and I know of a third example. It is near 0. /i.v.vo.vcia which, 
however, lacks the dentate postmedian line on forewings, the hyaline discal mark 
on hindwings, and the red streaks. 

Queensland: Brisbane. 


171. OENOCHUOMA MHMOSCIA, 

Turn,, Trann. Roy. *S'or. 8. Aust., 1922, 292. 

Queensland: National Park feet). 

172. OEINtK’HHOMA ALIMXA, n. Sp. 

Oenochroma alpina Goldfinch MS. 

$. 75 mm. Head and thorax fuscous. Palpi li: fuscous. Antennae reddish- 
fuscous. Abdomen fuscous. Legs reddish-fuscous. Forewlngs triangular, costa 
straight, apex rather acutely pointed, termen longer than dorsum, rounded, slightly 
sinuate beneath apex, strongly oblique; fuscous; costal edge narro^yly whitish, 
strigulated with fuscous; a rather broad whitish Hue from two-fifths oosta, bent 
inwards beneath costa, thence narrowly curved outwards, thence obliquely inwards 
to one-third dorsum, with a slight angle outwards on anal vein; a whitish line 
from costa shortly before apex, at first narrow but gradually becoming broader. 
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slightly outwardly curved, and strongly obllaue to two-thirds dorsum; cilia 
fuscous. Hind wings with termen rounded: red; a rather broad, whitish sub- 
terminal line from three-fourths dorsum, becoming less distinct towards costa; 
a small fuscous tornal suffusion prolonged along anal vein; cilia reddish, on 
tornus and dorsum grey. Underside similar, but disc of forewlngs suffused with 
red except towards costa and termen, and without first line; hindwings reddish- 
fuscous. 

A very fine and distinct species. Type in Coll. Coldfiuch, 

New South Wales: Mt. Kosciusko (5,00fi feet). In December; one specimen. 

173. OeNOCIIUOMA INFANTri.lS. 

Prout, Oen. Jnsect., Oenochrom., p. 42. 

30 mra. $. 32 mm. Head and thorax whitish tinged with greenish. 
Palpi li; whitish with some crimson Irroration. Antennae whitish; pectinations 
in (} 10, apical two-fifths simple. Abdomen and legs whitish. Forewings rather 
broadly triangular, costa .straight almost to apex, apex pointed, termen nearly 
straight, oblique; greenish-white; an obscure, whitish, outwardly oblique line 
from one-third dorsum about half-way across disc; a second, similar, straight 
line from two-thirds dorsum almost to apex; a similar, parallel, subterminal 
line; cilia crimson-fuscous, on apex, tornus, and dorsum whitish. Hindwings 
with termen only slightly rounded; as torewlngs, but only postmedian line 
present. Underside whitish. 

North Australia: Darwin, Melville Is. North Queensland; Ghillagoe. 

174. OENOCIIKOMA VETUHTAUrA. 

Balliace vetustaria Wlk., Cat. Brit. Mus., xxi, 1860, 290. — Mi)noctenia diggte- 
naiHa Gn., Awn. 8oc. Ent. Fr„ (4) iv. 1864, 15; Meyrick, PatM'. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 
1880, 1207. 

y. 52-54 mm* Head pale-grey. Palpi IJ; whitish with a few crimson scales. 
Antennae grey. Thorax brownish-grey; anterior third pale-grey, the two colours 
separated sharply on a straight transverse line. Abdomen grey with slight 
brownish and dark fuscous irroration. Legs whitish Irrorated with brown and 
fuscous. Forewings elongate-triangular, costa straight almost to apex, apex 
acute, produced, termen sinuate, bowed above middle, costal half obtusely dentate; 
grey with a few dark-fuscous scales, suffused with brownish except on a pale 
oblique hand from dorsum before middle extending more than half-way to costa; 
a pale straight line from two-thirds dorsum’almost to apex; cilia fuscous. Hind¬ 
wings with termen acutely angled on vein 4, wavy; as forewings, but pale band ts 
basal, and pale line transverse, slightly beyond middle. Underside of forewings 
suffused with brownish towards tornus; a transversely oval, annular, fuscous- 
brown, discal spot; a short fuscous-brown band from mid-dorsum not reaching 
middle of disc; postmedian line indicated by a few fuscous dots; of hindwings, 
grey Irrorated with fuscous-brown, and suffused with brownish towards termen. 

Though this very distinct species has a wide distribution it has been rarely 
taken. 

Queensland; Nambour, Brisbane. Tasmania: Bothwell, Launceston. 

175. OfCNOCHROMA QUADKIOKAMMA. 

Galanageia guadripramma Luc., Proc. Roy. Boc. Q/d., 1900, 148. 
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J, 48-52 mm. Head white with a tew fuscous or brownish scales; face brown. 
Palpi li; purple mixed with whitish and fuscous, basal Joint brown. Antennae 
fuscous with white bars towards base, towards apex whltlsh-ochreous; pectinations 
in (J 6, apical one-dfth simple. Thorax brown. Abdomen brown, on mld-dorsum 
with bars of fuscous mixed with white. Legs fuscous-brown suffused and irrorated 
with white. Forewings elongate-triangular, costa straight, towards apex sinuate, 
apex pointed, termen strongly bowed above middle, obtusely dentate below middle; 
brown, sometimes with darker strigulae; costa strigulated with fuscous mixed with 
white; no antemedlan line; a large, oval or renlform, subcostal, discal spot 
beyond middle; whitish, with a few darker scales, containing a hyaline crescent 
on its anterior margin, with a hyaline dot above It, both of these edged posteriorly 
with fuscous; a nearly straight but slightly waved pale line from costa shortly 
before apex to dorsum, shortly after middle; cilia brown, on tornal half of termen 
crimson-fuscous, bases white, Hindwings with termen strongly angled on vein 3, 
slightly curved above angle, with a slight angle beneath apex, more strongly 
dentate towards tornus; colour, discal spot, and cilia as forewings; the discal 
spot Interrupts a pale transverse antemedlan line edged anteriorly with fuscous. 
Underside similar. 


A very distinct species, but allied to 0. vrtmtaria. 

Queensland: Coomera near Southport (R. Illidge. Dr, Lucas’s type now in 
South Australian Museum), National Park (3,000 to 3,500 feet) in March. Three 
specimens. 

\ 


Genus 26. Antictk.ma. 

Prout, Oert. Insect., Oenochrom., p, 43. 

Face smooth, not projecting. Tongue well-developed. Palpi short (under 1), 
porrect; second joint loosely rough-haired beneath; terminal Joint small. Antennae 
short (under |); In (j* imparlpectinate, the inner pectinations short, outer long, 
extreme apex simple. Thorax stout, densely hairy beneath. Femora hairy. Tarsi 
finely splnulose. Forewings with 11 free, 10 and 9 long-stalked, their common 
stalk anastomosing with 8, 10 soon separating, 9 anastomosing for a longer distance 
(1 ?), but more commonly 10 Is free, and the portion of 9 connecting 10 and 8 
is not developed (4 c?. 3 9). so that 10 appears free, and 9 appears stalked with 
8 . Hindwings with 3 and 4 somewhat approximated, 5 from above middle of 
cell (about tbree-fifths from 4), 6 and 7 connate or short-stalked, 12 approximated 
to cell from one-fourth to middle. 

Monotypical. Allied to Oenochroma, but differing in the antennae, palpi, 
and some details of the neuration. 


176. Antictekia FTTNcrmNcmtis. 

Mon 0 cienia puncUunculus* Luc., Proc. Roy. fifoc. Qld., 1892, 84 ^—Oenochroma 
leucospila Warr,, NoiHt, Zoot, 1898, 230. 

(f. 40-44 mm, 44-65 mm. Head and thorax pale-grey often reddish-tinged. 
Palpi less than 1; pale-grey sometimes reddish-tinged. Antennae whitish-grey: in 


* This is an evident misprint. Lucas intended to call this species if. pwtotiunouUa 
(ablative plural), the Monoctenia with the little dots. Compare I^ueania tabeouUa late, 
described on the same page. Both Lucas and Warren fixed on the mame character for 
their names, that is, the whitish spots in the dark blotches on the underside of the 
hindwings. 
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(} blp^ctlnated to apex* inner row 1, outer row 5. Abdomen pale-cp*ey, sometimes 
reddish-tinged, with sparse fuscous irroration. Legs pale reddish or grey. Fore¬ 
wings elongate-triangular, costa straight almost to apex, apex obtusely pointed, 
termen slightly bowed above middle, strongly oblique; pale grey, often reddish- 
tinged, with some fuscous strigulae; basal area to antemedlan line darker, ante- 
median line from one-third costa to one-third dorsum, outwardly curved, slightly 
dentate, fuscous-brown or brown; a median, subcostal, fuscous, dtscal dot; post- 
median line from costa near apex to two-thirds dorsum, nearly straight, fuscous 
or brown with pale anterior edge; a subaplcal fuscous or brownish spot; clUa 
reddish-grey or fuscous. Hindwlngs with termen only slightly rounded; as fore- 
wings but without antemedlan line; a transverse line just beyond middle. tJnder- 
side of forewings similar, but without antemedlan line; of hindwlngs similar, with 
in addition a small reddish apical blotch containing two whitish marginal spots. 

North Queensland: Townsville. Queensland; Duartnga, Yeppoon, Brisbane, 
Toowoomba. 


Genus 27. Carthaea. 

Wlk., Cat, Hrit, Mus.^ xiv, 1314; Prout, Qm, Insect., Oenochrom., p. 44. 

Face flat, but clothed with dense hairs so as to appear projecting. Palpi 
rather long, obliquely ascending; second Joint clothed with long hairs; terminal 
joint rather long, cylindrical, obtuse. Antennae slightly over i; in <J blpectlnate 
to apex, pectinations long. Thorax stout, hairy with a slight posterior crest, 
densely hairy beneath. Femora and tibiae densely hairy. Tarsi strongly spinulose. 
Porewings with 7 and 8 stalked, 9 and 10 long-stalked, areole not developed (owing 
to disconnection of S and 9), 11 free. Hindwlngs with cell about h* 3 and 4 
separate, 6 from somewhat above middle of cell, 7 from before upper angle well 
separated from 6, 12 somewhat approximated to cell as far as middle, gradually 
diverging. Frenulum strongly developed. 

There Is only one species which is confined to Western Australia. This 
magnificent Insect, from Its large size, and ample wings bearing large ocelli, 
somewhat resembles the Saturniadae. 

177. CakTHAEA BAIT/RMOIDES. 

Wlk., Cat. Brit Mus,, xlv, 1314. 

?. SO'98 mm. Head and thorax grey with fine white irroration; face 
ochreous-brown. Palpi 21: pale grey, second Joint fringed with dense ochreous- 
brown hairs. Antennae grey; pectinations in c? 10* ochreoiis-brown. Abdomen 
ochreous-brown; dorsum, except margins, fuscous grey. Forewings triangular, 
costa gently arched, apex subrectangular, termen rounded; grey or brownish- 
grey, finely Irrorated with whitish: a broad white line, edged posteriorly with 
dark grey, from one-fourth costa, outwardly oblique and sinuate, with a strong 
posterior tooth beneath middle, thence inwardly sinuate to one-fourth dorsum; 
a median, circular, subcostal ocellus, brown edged with blackish and containing 
a slender whitish lunule, its extremities directed posteriorly; a broad white line, 
edged anteriorly with dark grey, from three-fourths costa, crenulate, outwardly 
curved, sinuate towards tornus, on which It ends; cilia brownish-grey. Hindwlngs 
with termen gently rounded; whitish-grey, apical area widely suffused with 
crimson; a large, circular, median ocellus, blackish, containing a fine incomplete 
bluish ring, excentric outwardly, with a short line of the same colour on its 
inner side; a curved line posterior to this, crimson becoming brown towards 
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dorsum, edged posteriorly with a whitish line; a transversely elongate crimson 
blotch towards apex; cilia grey, towards apex of wing crimson-lnrown. Underside 
whitish-grey; a large posterior crimson suffusion on forewings; ocelli of both 
wings as on upper surface of hindwings; a postmedian line crimson in forewlngs, 
brown in hindwings, in both edged posteriorly by a white line. 

Western AustraMa: Waroona, Collie, Guildford, Jandikot. 

Geuus 28, Gastkophora. 

On., Lep., lx, 187; Meyr., Pww. Uinn. Sor. N.S.W., 1889, 1202; Prout, Gen. 
Insect., Oenochrom., p. 44. 

Face shortly rough-haired. Palpi moderate, porrect; second Joint with long 
rough hairs beneath; terminal joint short. Antennae in J more than i, blpectinate 
to apex, pectinations long; in 9 less than h, shortly bipectinate to apex. Thorax 
stout, hairy beneath. Abdomen stout, disproportionately long. Femora hairy. 
Posterior tibiae smooth. Tarsi very minutely spluulose. Forewlngs with 6 
separate, connate, or stalked with 7, 8, 9 and 10 stalked, 9 anastomosing with 8, 
forming a narrow areole, 11 free. Hindwings with cell about one-half in (^, three- 
flfths in $, 5 from well above middle of cell (two-thirds), 6 and 7 short-stalked, 
12 approximated to cell to three-fourths, gradually diverging. 

Contains only one species, which is large, very distinct and couilnad to 
eastern Australia, Structurally its chief peculiarities are the unduly long 
abdomen, difference of wing-shape in the two sexes, and stalking of B and 7 of 
hindwings. 


178. GaSTBOI'HORA nKNRICAUlA. 

Gn., Ja:p., ix, 187, PI. xxi, f. 4; Meyr., Pr(h;, Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1202; 
Prout, Gen. Insect.^ Oenochrom., Pi. 1, f. 7. 

Queensland: Brisbane, Mt. Tambourine, Stanthorpe. New South Wales: Glen 
Innas. Victoria: Melbourne, Beaconsfleld, Gisborne. South Australia: Mt. Lofty. 

Genus 29. Auuodia. 

Gn., Lep., ix, p. 185; Meyr., Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1889, 1201; Prout, Gen. 
Innect., Oenochrom., p. 45. 

Face smooth, not projecting. Palpi short, ascending, shortly rough-haired, 
terminal joint minute. Antennae of bipectinate, pectinations long; of ? shortly 
bipectinate, but not to apex. Thorax stout, hairy beneath. Femora hairy. Fore 
tibiae with subaplcal hair-tuft on flexor surface. Posterior tibiae without middle 
spurs. Tarsi not splnulose. Forewings without areole (owing to disconnection of 
8 and 9), 9 and 10 stalked, 11 free. Hindwings with 5 from above middle of 
cell (three-flfths to two-thirds), 6 and 7 closely approximated at origin, almost 
connate, 12 approximated to cell from one-fourth to middle, gradually diverging. 

There is only one species, which varies much in size and colour, but is easily 
recognized. 


179. AbBOOIA l.ASrOCAMFARIA. 

On., Lep,, ix. p. 186; Meyr., Puoc. Linn. Stic. N.S.W., 1889, 1202.-—Arhodia 
retractaria, Wlk., Cat, Brit, Mm„ xxi, 282.— suhpurpurea Wlk., ibid., 287.— 
Arhodia semiroaea Wlk., Trans, Bnt, 8oe, Land., (3) 1, 267. —Monoctenia osfora 
Swin., Ann. Maff. Nat, Hist,, (7) Ix. 1902, 167. 
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North Queensland: Cape York, CairuB, Queensland: Clermont, Brisbane, 
Toowoomba, CharleviUe, Stanthorpe. New South Wales: Sydney. Victoria: 
Melbourne, Beaconsfleld, Warragul, Marysville, Gisborne, Sea Lake. Tasmania: 
Hobart South Australia: Mt. Lofty, Piunaroo. Western Australia; Perth. 
North'West Australia: Sherlock River. 

Genus 30. HoMOSf*oRA. 

Turn., Tf'ans. Roy. /^oc. /?. AuM., 1904, 229; Prout, Gen. Imect,, Ocnochrom., 
p. 45. 

Face with strong conical corneous projection. Palpi short, ascending, shortly 
ro ugh-seal ed; terminal Joint minute. Antennae bipeotlnate to apex, pectinations 
long in dy short in ?. Thorax stout, hairy beneath. Femora hairy. Posterior 
tibiae without middle spurs. Tarsi not spinulose. Forewings with 9 and 10 
stalked, 9 anastomosing with 8 to form a long narrow areole, H closely approxi¬ 
mated to 12, or aziaatoiQosittg at a point with 12. Hind wings with 5 from well 
above middle of cell (three-fourths), 6 and 7 connate, 12 closely approximated to 
cell as far as middle, gradually diverging. 

Monotypical; allied to Arhodia. 

180. Homomcoua UTronosi’orA. 

Oitychodv.H ? rhodo^ropa ivow., Trans. Hoy. Aor. S. Aust.. 1902, 228.— Homospora 
procrita Turn., ibid., 1904. 230.— Homospom tyinantriodes Prout, Vori'. Z'ml. 1913. 
891. 

North Queensland: Stewart River, Townsville. North-west Australia: Derby, 
Hammersley Range. Sherlock River, 

I think lymantriodes is merely a paler local race of this species. 

Genus 31. Gekukia. 

Warn, Novit. Zool.y 1907, 118; Prout, Gan. hiHect., Oenochrom., p. 54. 

Face not projecting, smooth, with a slight tuft on lower margin. Palpi moderate 
or rather short, porrect or slightly ascending; second joint rough-scaled; terminal 
joint short. Antennae in ^ bipectinate to apex, pectinations long, in 9 shortly 
blpectinate, apex simple. Thorax moderately stout, somewhat hairy beneath. 
Femora hairy. Anterior tibiae with a slender hair-tuft on flexor surface. Posterior 
tibiae with two pairs of spurs. Tarsi minutely splnulose. Forewings with 11 
anastomosing first w'ith 12 and then with 10, 9 and 10 long-stalked, 9 anastomosing 
with 8 to form a long narrow areole. Hindwlngs with 5 from middle of cell. 6 and 
7 separate, 12 anastomosing strongly with cell to about middle. 

Type, G. virescens Warr., from New Guinea. Immediately distinguished from 
its allies by the anastomosis of 12 of hindwlngs with cell. This has apparently 
been an independent development, as there appears to be no close relationship 
to Hypographa. There are three known Australian species, all variable, aud 
several In New Guinea. 


1, Wings with distinct transverse lines .. 2 

Wings wUhotJt distinct transverse lines . rubricosa. 

2. Hindwlngs densely strigulated . ^xcusata. 181 

Hindwlngs not, or only slightly, strigulated .... multivulor. 182 
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181. 0KftO81A CXOU8ATA. 

Monoctenia excumta Wlk., Cat. Brit. Mun., xxl, 280. 

?. 88-50 mm. Head whltUh or arey-whitish; face fuscous or brown, inferior 
tuft whitish. Palpi li; reddish-brown or fuscous, more or less mixed with whitish 
or pale-ochreous. Antennae grey, near base whitish; pectinations In 8, in $ li. 
Thorax grey, sometimes tinged with brownish or whitish^ichreous. Abdomen grey, 
sometimes ochreous-tinged, sometimes with pairs of fuscous dorsal dots. Legs 
whitish or pale-ochreous variably strlgulated with reddish-brown and fuscous. 
Forewings triangular, costa in ^ slightly and evenly arched, in $ strongly sinuate, 
apex pointed, slightly produced, more so in $, termen obtusely angled on veins 
6 and 4, thence strongly oblique; grey, usually ochreous- or brownlsh-tinged, 
with some scattered fuscous strigulae; a fuscous line from one-fifth costa to one- 
third dorsum, strongly bent outwards from margins, more or less developed: a 
suffused fuscous median line from midcosta obliquely outwards, angled in disc and 
continued to mid-dorsum, but this is not always present; an angled line from 
three-fourths costa, slender and usually dotted beneath angle, to three-fourths 
dorsum: sometimes a short fuscous streak from costa before apex, edged posteriorly 
with white; beneath this are frequently two blackish dots; sometimes a blackish 
spot above tornus; cilia fuscous, sometimes tinged with ochreous or reddish-brown, 
on tornus grey. Hindwings with termen rounded, crenulate or In $ dentate 
towards apex; pale-ochreous densely strigulated with fuscous; a wavy fuscous 
antemedian transverse line; a more rounded and slightly dentate postmedian 
line; often some fuscous suffusion before termen; cilia as forewings. ITndeVelde 
similar but more ochreous: markings less distinct; sometimes a dark-fuscous blotch 
on forewing beyond middle, and a white dot or elongate mark beneath apex. 

Queensland: Brisbane, Toowoomba, National Park (3,000 feet). New South 
Wales: Katoomba. Victoria: Melbourne. 

182. Gkbusia multicolor, 

Onychodes muXticolora Luc., Proc. Roy. Boc. Qld., 1892, 81.—Onycode;r rubra 
Warr., NoiHt. Zool., 1897, 27. 

cJ, $. 40-44 mm.- Head whitish or grey-whitish; face brown, inferior tuft 
whitish. Palpi IJ; brown or reddish-brown, sometimes mixed with whitish. 
Antennae grey, towards base grey-whitish; pectinations in ^ 10, in $ 2. Thorax 
grey or grey-whitish. Abdomen grey or grey-whltish: sometimes with a median 
dorsal series of fuscous spots. I.iegs brownish; posterior pair grey-whitish. Fore- 
wings triangular, costa in slightly and evenly arched, in $ sinuate, apex 
acute, slightly produced, more strongly so in $, termen angled or dentate on veins 
6 and 4, thence strongly oblique; pale-grey or grey-whitish, sometimes pinkish- 
or purpllsh-tlnged; transverse lines variably developed, very distinct, or slender, 
or even obsolete, brownish or fuscous; first from one-fourth costa to one-fourth 
dorsum, outwardly curved; second from two^flfths costa to mid-dorsum, slightly 
outwardly curved, suffused; third from two-thirds costa, outwardly oblique, acutely 
angled beneath costa, thence inwardly oblique and sinuate to three-fourths dorsum; 
in some examples the second and third lines are partly double; sometimes a 
subcostal discal dot precedes third line; rarely a small fuscous apical suffusion: 
more often one or two subapical fuscous dots; cilia dark-grey or brownish, 
pale-grey on tornus. Hindwings with termen rounded, slightly angled on veins 
6 and 4; as forewings, but sometimes suffused with pale pink; without first line; 
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Bometlmes a subteminal serieB of fuseouB spots. Undorside grey or brownish; 
markings usually less distinct: sometimes a white patch strigulated with fuscous 
on dorsum of bindwing. 

Like Q. excmata, very variable. From that species H may best be dis¬ 
tinguished by the absence of heavy strigulation of hindwlngs, the shorter palpi, 
and the longer antennal pectinations. 

North Queensland: Herberton, Mackay. Queensland: Gympie, Brisbane, 
Toowoomba. New South Wales: Sydney, Mittagong. 

183. Qkruhia KUHRioosA, n. sp. 

7'ubricosuif. reddish. 

9 . 46-62 mm. Head pinkish-white; face brown, Inferior tuft plnklsh-whlte. 
Palpi 11; pale-reddish. Antennae pale-grey, towards base pinkish-white; pectina¬ 
tions in $ 2. Thorax and abdomen pale-reddish. Legs pale-reddish. Porewings 
triangular, costa In 9 slightly sinuate, apex acute and produced, termen strongly 
bowed, not distinctly angled; pale-reddish; sometimes a few scattered fuscous 
scales; lines slightly darker, suffused, or partly obsolete; first at one-fifth, out¬ 
wardly curved; second at two-fifths, rather broadly suffused; third from two- 
thirds costa to two-thirds dorsum, strongly sinuate, towards dorsum nearly 
approximated to second line; one or two whitish subaplcal dots surrounded by 
fuscous irroration; cilia concolorous. Hindwlngs with termen rounded, sometimes 
slightly angled on veins 8 and 4: as forewings, but paler. Underside of forewings 
whitish, except towards costa in basal iwo-thirds; terminal area and whole of 
hindwlngs darker red; apical markings of forewings more distinct. 

North Queensland: Cairns. Queensland: Brisbane, Toowoomba. Three speci¬ 
mens; type in Coll. Barnard. 


Genus 32. CrurocKTKB. 

Prout, Gen. Oeaochrom., p. 53. 

Pace not projecting, slightly rough-scaled. Palpi short, obliquely ascending; 
second Joint thickened with dense rough scales; terminal joint short. Antennae 
of c? blpectlnate tn apex, pectinations long, of 9 dentate. Thorax stout, beneath 
densely hairy. Femora hairy. Posterior tibiae with two pairs of spurs. Tarsi 
spinulose. Forewlngs with 11 free, 10 and 9 long-stalked from cell, 9 anastomosing 
with 8 soon after origin, forming a long narrow areole, but sometimes the 
connecting part of 9 is not developed, leaving the areole open. Hindwlngs with 
3 and 4 separate, 6 from much above middle of cell (two-thirds), 6 and 7 connate 
or closely approximated at origin, 12 closely approximated cell from one-fourth 
to two-thirds. 

Monotypical, Best distinguished from Onycbodes by the origin of 6 of 
hindwlngs from much nearer 6 than 4; from Gerusia by the non-anastomosis of 
12 with cell. 


184. ClRCOPKTES 0BTU8ATA. 

Monoctenia obtusata-Wlk., Oat Brit Mus.y xxl, 279; Meyr., Proc. Ltnx. Soc. 
N.aW., 1889, 1207.—Jfonocfenia himeroides Wlk., ibid., 279,—ArAodio modenta 
Warr„ Novit Zool, 1904, 485. 

9 - 48-60 mm. Head pale-grey; face reddtsh-fuscous, lower edge, sometimes 
lateral edges, and some irroration, ochreous-whitish. Palpi 1; ochreous-whitish 
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irrorated with reddlsh-fuscous; terminal Joint reddish-fuseous. Antennae pale- 
grey; pectinations In d 8. Thorax and abdomen pale-grey. Legs grey-whitish 
Irrorated with reddish-fuscous. Forewings elongate-triangular, costa straight, 
apex pointed, very slightly produced, termen sinuate beneath apex, strongly bowed 
above middle, thence only slightly rounded; pale-grey with fine fuscous strigulae 
more or less developed; a short oblique fuscous costal mark at one-fourth, with 
dots on median and anal veins indicating antemediun line; an oblique suffused 
fuscous mark on midcosta, indicating a median line, angulated beneath costa, but 
rarely developed; usually a fuscous, pale-centred, discal dot beyond middle; 
sometimes a fuscous mark on three-fourths costa, Indicating commencement of a 
fine postmedian line, which is rarely present: cilia fuscous, apices usually whitish, 
Hindwings with termen gently rounded, wavy; colour as forewings; a transverse, 
fuscous, antemedian line; usually followed by a pale-centred discal dot: dorsal 
edge, except near base, whitish irrorated with dark-fuscous, Underside of fore- 
wings grey with pale-centred discal dot, and large, round, blackish, supratornal 
blotch; of hindwings like upperside, but with also usually a dark grey tornal 
suffusion prolonged to mid-disc, and sometimes a similar apical spot. 

North Queensland; Cairns, Herberton, Townsville. Queensland: Gayndah, 
Brisbane, Toowoomba. Victoria: Melbourne. Tasmania: Lilydale. Western Aus 
tralia: Perth, Waroona. 


Genus 33. Onvcodes, 

Gn., hep., ix, 142; Prout, Gen. Imeet., Oenochrom., p, 51. ^ 

Face smooth, not projecting. Palpi short or moderate, obliquely ascending; 
second joint shortly rough-scaled; terminal joint minute. Antennae bipectlnate 
in both sexes, pectinations in d very long, in ^ moderate, extending to apex or 
nearly to apex. Thorax stout or moderate, moderately hairy beneath. Femora 
slightly hairy. Anterior tibiae with a long slender subtermina) tuft on flexor 
surface. Posterior tibiae with two pairs of spurs. Tarsi minutely spinulose. 
Forewings with 11 free, or anastomosing with 12, 10 and 9 stalked, 9 connected 
with S soon after separating to form a long narrow areole, but sometimes the 
connecting bar fails to chitinise, leaving the areole open. Hindwings with 3 and 
4 separate, 5 from middle of cell, 6 and 7 separate, connate, or short-stalked. 
12 approximated to cell from one-fourth to middle, gradually diverging. 

Type, 0. traumataria Gn. O. lutomria Gn. differs from this species in the 
stronger palpi and the anastomosis of 11 and 12 of the forewings, but 1 regard 
these differences as only specific, 

186. On VCOOKS TBATTMATAUIA, 

Gn., hep., lx., 143, PI. lx, 1 8 .—Chilrm iiagrantaria Wlk., Cat. Brit. xxvi, 

1692, 

d. 40-48 mm. Head plnklsh-white; fillet yellow; face dark-red. Palpi 1, 
slender; ochreous-whltish, pinkish-tlnged. Antennae pale-ochreous-grey; pectina¬ 
tions darker, very long <16) and extending to apex. Thorax yellow or orange, 
anteriorly pale-pink. Abdomen yellow or orange, sometimes with a few paired 
fuscous dorsal dots. Legs plnkish-ochreous. ForewIngs triangular, costa straight, 
sinuate before apex, apex pointed, termen slightly rounded, sinuate beneath 
apex; 11 free; yellow, orange, or oehreous, with few fine fuscous strigulae; a 
pinkish broadly-suffused line on costa before middle; dark-fuscous costal spots on 
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middle, three-fourths, and before apex: a brownish-ochreous line extends from 
subapical spot to three-fifths dorsum, variably developed, sometimes entire and 
straight, sometimes represented by a series of spots, which may be curved inwards 
above dorsum and succeeded by a large supratornal spot; extreme apex pink or 
pinkish-white; cilia brownish-fuscous, beneath apex sometimes pink. Hlndwings 
with termen slightly rounded, not produced at tornus; as forewings, except for 
costal and apical markings. Underside darker; forewinga, except dorsal and 
apical areas, more or less suffused with reddish; hlndwings with reddish blotches 
on apex and tornus. 

38-44 mm. Head and thorax pale-grey, pinkish-white, or crimson. Antennal 
pectinations 2. Forewinga with termen doubly sinuate, apex produced: greyish- 
ochreous, pinkish-white, or crimson, more heavily strigulated and spotted than 
in cf. Hlndwings vary similarly. 

This handsome and variable species is found in the southern mountains 
and Tasmania. Though often similar lo the following species, it may always be 
distinguished by the hlndwings not being produced at tornus. and by the 
antennae. 

New South Wales: Barrington Tops, Mt. Kosciusko (4,600 feet). Victoria; 
Beaconsfleld, Lome, Sale, Gisborne. Mt. St. Bernard (5,000 feet). Tasmania: 
Hobart, Beaconsfleld, Ulverstone, Zeehan, Strahan, 

186. ONY(’OnKS KITBRA. 

5 Xenosuma rubra Luc., Proc. Hoy. ^oc. Qt<l„ 1891, 81 .—Arrhodia f Hlidgei 
Luc., P«o(\ Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1893, 139. 

c?. 34-36 mm. Head whitish: fillet orange: face fuscous. Palpi 1, slender; 
ochreous or reddish, towards base whitish. Antennae pale-ochreous; pectinations 
10, reduced to serrations at apex. Thorax and abdomen pale-ochreous or whitish- 
grey. Legs pale-ochreous irrorated and auuulated with brownish-fuscous. Fore¬ 
wings triangular, costa straight, sinuate before apex, apex round-pointed, termen 
slightly rounded; 11 free; pale ochreous or whitish-grey, with some fine fuscous 
strlgulae; costal edge ochreous: three small fuscous dots on veins representing 
basal line; a fuscous costal spot at middle, and a second, larger, at three-fourths; 
a fuscous line from costa near apex to dorsum at or beyond middle, sometimes 
reduced to a series of dots; sometimes followed by a large dark-fuscous supra¬ 
tornal spot, which may be double; sometimes a very slender, whitish, dentate, 
fiubterminal line; extreme apex tinged with pink; cilia brownish-ochreous. Hind- 
wings with termen slightly rounded, produced at tornus; colour, cilia and trans¬ 
verse line as forewlngs. Underside ochreous or grey with slender postmedian line 
on forewings. 

9 . 45-50 mm. Head pinkish or crimson, fillet orange, face reddish. Antennal 
pectinations 3i. Forewinga with costa doubly sinuate, apex produced: pinkish- 
grey, pinkish-ochreous, or crimson; markings usually indistinct; a small fuscous 
dot on costa at three-fourths, which rarely gives rise to a brownish-ochreous line, 
angulated beneath costa, to dorsum beyond middle; the line from costa before 
apex is sometimes distinct, but often reduced to a series of minute dots, sometimes 
a dark-fuscous spot before dorsum. 

Like the preceding, this Is a variable species. Lucas's type rubra is in my 
collection. 

Queensland; Caloundra, Brisbane. New South Wales: Sydney. 
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187. OnYCODRB LtJTOSARlA, 

Arhodia t hitosaria Feld., UeUe '^fovara, L«p,. PI. 1^4, figs. 15, 16.— Onychodei 
lutosaria Meyr., Proc, Lixn. Soc. N.S.W., 1888, IfiOO. 

5 . 72 mm. Head fuscous-brown, anteriorly greylshf^chreous; fillet pink: face 
fuscous-brown, inferior tuft ochreous-whltlsh. Palpi li. thickened with densely 
‘appressed scales; oohreous-yellow spotted with crimson, apex greylsh-ochreous. 
Antennae pink, more whitish towards apex; pectinations in ? 1. Thorax stout; 
greyish-ochreous: underside ochreous-yeUow, Abdomen greylsh-ochreous, 

posteriorly with a median dorsai line and some scattered Irroration crimson. Legs 
ochreous-yeUow spotted with crimson, anterior pair crimson except coxae. Fore¬ 
wings elongate-triangular, costa straight, slightly sinuate before apex, apex pointed, 
strongly produced, termen rather strongly bowed In middle, thence nearly straight; 
11 anastomosing with 12; greyish-ochreous with crimson fuscous spots; costal edge 
crimson; a few fuscous strigulae beneath costa, above dorsum, and in posterior 
part of disc; a spot beneath costa at one-fifth, another on midcosta, a third 
on costa at three-fourths; a small subcostal median discal spot; a subdorsal spot 
at one-fourth, and two placed transversely at middle; a slightly sinuate line from 
apex to three-fourths dorsum, at first continuous and crimson-tinged, but soon 
reduced to a series of small spots; a subterminal spot above middle, two spots 
below middle posterior to oblique line, and one above tornus; cilia greyish- 
ochreous, beneath apex crimson-tinged. Hlndwlngs somewhat elongate, termen 
gently rounded; pale orange; a crimson fuscous discal spot; a grey tornal 
suffusion; a curved, acutely-dentate, transverse, postmedian line; three crimson- 
fuscous spots arranged parallel to termen towards tornus; cilia pale-orange, 
towards tornus crimson-tinged, on tornus grey. Underside orange-yellow, with 
crimaon-fuscous strigulae and discal spots; upper part of oblique line of forewlng 
developed; a large irregular supratornal blotch on hlndwlngs crimson-fuscous and 
white. 

Queensland; National Park (2,500 feet). New South Wales: -, Victoria: 

Fernshaw, Beaconsfleld, Lome, Gisborne. 

Genus 34. CicnNiA. 

Wlk., OaL Brit, xx, 267; Prout, Gen, /nsect., Oenochrom., p. BL 

Face smooth, not projecting. Palpi moderate In long in porrect; second 
joint thickened with loosely appressed scales; terminal Joint short In longer 
in 9, cylindrical, obtuse. Antennae of c? shortly blpeotinate, towards apex simple. 
Thorax stout, beneath densely hairy. Femora hairy. Posterior tarsi with 
two pairs of spurs; in <? dilated with internal groove and tuft. Tarsi minutely 
spinulose. Forewlngs with 10 from stalk of 7,8,9, 11 from cell anastomosing 
first with 12, then with 10, 10 approximated to 8 but not anastomosing, areole 
absent. Hindwings with 3 and 4 separate, 5 from much above middle of cell 
(two-thirds), 6 and 7 separate, 12 approximated to cell from one-fburth to middle, 
abruptly diverging. 

Monotypicat. The aeuration Is curiously identical with that of some 
Geometrldae; nevertheless. I think it should be referred here. 

188, CKRNIA AMVCtARlA. 

Wlk., Cat Brit, xx, 267.— Pseudotet^pna diphiherina Meyr., Trans. Bnt. 

Soc, Lond., 1889, 496.— Monootenia odontias Low., Tmns. Hoy. Boc. s. Aust., 1894, 
8 S.— Aspidoptera ambiens Luc,. Proc, Hoy, Sov, QW,, 1899, 147. 
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$. 32-38 mm. Head dark-reddish; face with paired whitish spots at upper 
and lower margins: palpi in 2, In $ 2i; dark-reddish, bases of Joints and 
extreme apex whitish. Antennae whltlah-ochreous, towards base dark-reddish; 
pectlnatlonB In i 2. Thorax and abdomen pale-grey, more or less plnkish-tlnged. 
Legs whitish mottled with dark-red; posterior tibiae of d dilated with internal 
groove and tuft. Fore wings triangular, rather narrow, costa straight to near 
apex, apex pointed, termen strongly rounded, crenulate; pale-grey, more or less 
plnkish-tlnged; costal edge ochreous strigulated with dark-red and dark-fuscous; 
a median, subcostal, discal dot or transverse mark, fuscous or reddish; a fuscous 
sinuate line of dots from four-fifths costa to three-fourths dorsum, continuous 
towards costa, on dorsum followed by a short parallel dark-fuscous streak; terminal 
edge reddish; cilia dark-fuscous, apices usually white in concavities. Hindwings 
with costa emarginate towards apex, apex acutely rectangular, termen angled 
on vein 4, wavy, but not rounded above and beneath angle; colour and cilia as 
forewings; a small grey-whitish blotch, Irrorated and capped with blackish on 
costa above emargination at two-thirds; from this proceeds a lino of fine dots, 
sometimes obsolete to two-thirds dorsum. Underside similar, markings distinct, 
sometimes a suffused reddish terminal blotch above middle in both wings. 

North Queensland: Dunk Is., Townsville. Queensland: Duaringa, Gayndah, 
Brisbane, Southport, Coolangatta, Toowoomba. New South Wales: Sydney, Jervis 
Bay. Also from New Guinea. 


Genus 35. Eumelea. 

Duncan, Naf. Hut, Exot. Mathft, 1841, p. 215; Meyr., Proc. Linn. Sot:. N.S.W., 
1889, 1197; Prout, Gen. Insect., Oenochrom., p. 61. 

Face smooth, lower edge slightly prominent. Palpi rather long, ascending, 
rather slender; second joint shortly rough-scaled; terminal joint smooth, 
cylindrical, obtuse. Antennae nearly as long as forewings, slender, and simple 
in both sexes. Thorax slender, slightly hairy beneath. Legs very long and 
slender. Femora hairy. Posterior tibiae with two pairs of spurs. Tarsi minutely 
spinulose. Forewings with 7, 8, 9 stalked, no areole, 10 and 11 arising separately 
from cell, 11 anastomosing first with 12, then vrlth 10. Hindwings with 3 and 4 
separate, 5 from well above middle of cell (three-fifths to two-thirds), 6 and 
7 stalked, 12 approximated to cell as far as middle, thence gradually diverging. 

Type, E. rosaXia Stoll. Prout gives sanguinata Warr. {rosalia Dune., ncr 
Cram.) as the type, but in Seitz' Macrolepldoptera he does not mention Warren's 
species, and apparently merges it In rosaliit. A singular and isolated genus. 

The species are both similar and variable and yet await a final division, 
but the Australian forms are at present three, all from Queensland, and can be 
certainly distinguished. 

# 

1. Forewings with a nearly straight strongly oblique postmedian line from three-fourtliB 

coata .... ... dnponchelU. 191 

Forewings with postmedtan Unc curved, from before tw'o-thirds co«ia . 2 

2. Wings finely strigulated; posterior tibiae of S smooth . rosalia. tSi) 

Wings coarsely strigulated; posterior ttbfae of cf hairy on flexor surface. 

...... stipata-. X 90 


189. ETTMKLEA ROSALIA. 

Stoll, Cram. Pap. Emot.t iv, 1781, 152, PI. 368; Eumelea sangainata (Warr.) 
australiensia Warr., Norif. Zool., 1897, 29. 


B 
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(?, 48-54 mm.; ?. 62-58 mm. Head yeUow; anterior part of crown and upper 
part of face more or leas mixed with crimson. Palpi in (j* 2-21, in 2 21-3; yellow, 
more or less mixed with crimson. Antennae five-sixths: dark-reddish becoming 
ochreous-whitish towards apex. Thorax and abdomen yellow, sometimes reddish- 
tinged. Legs yellowish, more or less irrorated with crimson-red; posterior tibiae 
of <? fringed with long hairs on flexor surface. Fore wings triangular, costa 
gently and evenly arched, apex round-pointed, termen slightly rounded, slightly 
oblique; yellow or orange, rather coarsely strigulated with crimson-red or grey; 
the following markings are usually traceable: an outwardly curved line from one- 
fifth costa to one-fifth dorsum; a pale-centred, subcostal, discal spot before 
middle; a suffused, outwardly curved line from two-thirds costa to three-fifths 
dorsum; rarely also a suffused subterminal line; cilia yellow, reddish-fuscous, 
or crimson-red. Hindwings with termen slightly rounded; colour and cilia as 
forewings; a suffused median transverse line; often a small yellow apical 
spot. Underside similar. 

Distinct from E. stipata In wing-shape, coloration, longer palpi, and hairy 
posterior tibiae of It is incompletely sexually dimorphic: most of the males 
are crimson-red, but very few females; most of the females are yellow, but very 
few males; the distinction between red forms and yellow Is. however, bridged by 
intermediate forms. This species is certainly australienHiH Warr.; for its 
Identification with rosalia Stoll I rely on Mr. L, B, Prout. 

North Queensland: Cairns, Herberton, Townsville. Queensland: Yeppoon. 
AIs4 ) from the Archipelago. ^ 

190. Eumelea stipata, n. sp. 

Eumelea rosalia form stipata Prout, (Heitz Macrolep., Indo-Aust. Geom. 
p. 32. 

45-50 mm.; 2* mm. Head crimson; fillet and two spots on lower margin 
of face yellow. Palpi 1|, in 2 2: external surface crimson, lower margin and 
internal surface yellow. Antennae five-sixths; dark crimson becoming grey 
towards apex. Thorax and abdomen crimson. Legs pale-yellow mixed with 
crimson: posterior tibiae of J smooth. Porewings triangular, costa straight but 
arched before apex, apex rounded, termen nearly straight, moderately oblique: 
pale-crimson, sometimes yellowish-tinged, finely and densely strigulated 
throughout with dark-crimson; costal edge narrowly yellow interrupted by 
strigulae; usually no markings, but sometimes obscure antemedian and postmedian 
lines and a pale-contred discal spot partly developed; cilia crimson. Hindwings 
with termen gently rounded; colour and cilia as forewlngs. Underside similar. 

The smooth posterior tibiae of the are sufficient evidence that this species 
is distinct from the following. By the practised eye it may be readily distinguished 
by Us uniform dark-crimson coloration in contrast to the yellow and red of the 
latter species. 

North Queensland: Cape York, Cooktown, Cairns. It has not yet been recog¬ 
nised outside Australia, but doubtless will be. 

191. Extmktka DtTpoNcnKf.n. 

Montrousler, 1866.™-Ettjnclco ohUgnifascia Warr., Novit, Zool., 1894, 375. 

2. 60-63 mm. Head yellow; some Irroratlon on crown and upper half of face, 
red. Palpi 21; yellow irrorated with red. Thorax and abdomen yellow mixed with 
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crimson-red. Legs yellow mixed with fuscous-crimson. Forewings triangular, 
costa moderately and uniformly arched, apex pointed, termen slightly rounded, 
moderately oblique; orange-yellow coarsely strtgulated and spotted with orange- 
brown; an incomplete outwardly curved line from one-ftfth costa to one-fourth 
dorsum: a broadly suffused, nearly straight line from three-fourths costa to 
dorsum beyond middle; a pale-centred, subcostal, discal spot before middle; cilia 
fuscous. Hindwlngs with termen very slightly rounded; colour and cilia as 
forewlngs; a suffused transverse line before middle. Underside similar. 

I have only two ? examples, but understand that the colour varies as in roaalia. 
For the identification I am indebted to Mr. L. B, Prout. 

North Queensland: Cairns, Innisfall. Also from New Guinea and Moluccas. 

Genus 36. Celerkna. 

Wlk., Trons. Ent. kfov, Lond,, 1862, 71; Prout, Gen. Insect., Oenochrom., p. 96. 

Face smooth, rounded, slightly projecting. Palpi rather short, ascending, 
rather slender; second joint shortly rough-scaled; terminal joint short, smooth- 
scaled. Antennae of ^ simple. Thorax rather slender; hairy beneath. Femora 
hairy. Hindlegs of c? much modified and distorted. Tarsi not spinulose. Fore¬ 
wings with 11 and 10 long-stalked, their common stalk anastomosing with 12, 10 
approximated to 9 (sometimes anastomosing with it). Hindwlngs with 3 and 

4 separate, 6 from above middle of cell, 6 and 7 approximated at origin, 11 
from near base, running into 12, 12 parallel but not approximated to cell as 
far as middle, thence gradually diverging. 

Type, C. divisa Wlk., from India. A rather largo Papuan genus, of which 
one species occurs in India, and one reaches North Queensland. It appears to 
be rather distantly allied to EumeJea, but shows important differences In the 
neuration. The males show many secondary sexual characters. 

192. Celehkna oRisEorusA. 

Warr., Novit. Zool, 1896, 281; Turn., Trans, TCoy, 6". Aust., 1922, 294, 

Antenna© of with a dorsal median tuft of long scales. Abdomen of densely 
hairy beneath. Hindlegs of with femora short, thickened, and densely hairy; 
tibiae much dilated, densely hairy, with long crooked median spurs and a single 
terminal spur; first tarsal joint much swollen. Forewlng of cJ with a largo basal 
fovea beneath, elongate and gradually disappearing distally, unsealed above and 
beneath. 

North Queensland: Claudle River. Also from New Guinea (Fergusson Is.). 

Genus 37. Axiagasta, n. gen. 

d^iayaffros, worthy of admiration. 

Face smooth, not projecting. Palpi of ^ short, ascending, closely appressed 
to face; second joint thickened with appressed scales; terminal joint minute; of 
$ moderate, porrect; second Joint rather slender; terminal joint moderate, cylindri¬ 
cal, obtuse. Antennae of ^ blpectinate, towards apex dentate, pectinations 
moderate. Thorax moderate, not crested: beneath somewhat hairy. Femora 
smooth. Posterior tibiae with two pairs of spurs. Tarsi not spinulose. Forewings 
with 5 from much above middle of cell, 7, S, 9 stalked, 10 and 11 long-stalked, 
their common stalk anastomosing with 12. Hindwlngs with 3 and 4 separate, 

5 from much above middle of cell (three-fourths), 6 and 7 separate, 12 approxi¬ 
mated to cell to beyond middle, thence gradually diverging. 
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The difference In the palp! of the two sexea is noteworthy. The genus is 
allied to Zeuctophlebia, the neuration ot the forewlnga differing In the non¬ 
development of the basal connecting portion of 0 between 10 and 8. so that 9 has 
been "captured** by 8*. 


193. Axiaoabta bhodobapheb, n. sp. 
poSo^a^h rosy-suffused. 

29 mm.; 32 mm. Head and thorax whitish tinged with rosy; face more 
or less fuscous. Palpi of cf h ascending and appressed to face; of ? 2, porrect; 
rosy mixed with fuscous, towards base white. Antennae grey-whitish; pectina¬ 
tions in d 5, ochreous-fuscous. Abdomen whitish, towards base rosy tinged, apices 
of segments and some irroration fuscous. Legs rosy; femora and posterior pair 
whitish. Porewings triangular, costa straight, slightly arched before apex, apex, 
round-pointed, termen rounded, oblique; whitish suffused with pale-rosy with 
some fine sparse fuscous irroration; costal edge deeper rosy; a very faint, out¬ 
wardly curved line from two-flfths costa to two*flfths dorsum; a similar line 
from four-fifths costa to four-fifths dorsum, Indented above dorsum; both lines 
are obsolete in 9* ^ faint, fuscous, median, transverse, subcostal, discai mark; an 
Interrupted dark-fuscous terminal line; cilia whitish, rosy-tlnged. Hindwings 
with termen rounded; as forewings but without first line: discai mark more 
distinct. Underside paler, without lines, but with dark-fuscous discai spots on 
both wings. 

Queensland: Gayndah in November; two specimens received from Dr. Hamilton 
Kenny. 


Genus 38. Amphiclasta. 

Turn., Tram, Roy, 8oc. 8, Amt., 1906, 132; Prout, Gc«. Insect., Oenochrotn., 
p, 60. 

Face somewhat projecting, clothed with rough scales. Tongue present. Palpi 
moderate, porroct; second joint densely clothed with rough scales; terminal joint 
very short, obtuse. Antennae of cT btpectinate, base and apical one-alxth simple, 
pectinations moderate (3). Thorax stout, with a small posterior crest above; 
beneath densely hairy. Femora hairy. Posterior tibiae with two pairs of spurs. 
Tarsi finely spinulose. Forewings with 7, 8, 9 stalked, 10 and 11 long-stalked 
from cell, 10 anastomosing with 9 to form an apparent areole. Hindwings 
with 3 and 4 separate, 6 from middle of cell, 6 and 7 separate, 12 closely 
approximated to cell as far as two-thirds, separating rather abruptly. 

Monotypical. The long-stalking of 10 and 11 is an exceptional character. 
The true areole has been lost; the apparent areole represents the posterior portion 
of the double areole that is found in other genera. 

194. Amphiclasta lyoaea. 

Turn., Trans, Roy, 8oc, 8, Aust„ 1906, 132. 

New South Wales: Bourke. Victoria: Blrchlp. South Australia: Pinnaroo. 

Genus 39. ZEtrcropHLSBiA. 

Warr., Novit, Zooh, 1896, 356; Prout, Gen. Insect,, Oenochrom., p. 32. 

Face smooth without tuft. Tongue present. Palpi moderate, porrect. 
thickened with appressed scales; terminal joint concealed. Antennae of 
bipectinate, pectinations long, not extending to apex. Thorax and abdomen slender: 
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^?the former hairy beneath. Femora smooth. Tarsi splnulose. Forewlngs with 
7 and 8 stalked from upper angle of cell, 8. 10 and 11 long*stalked, their common 
stalk anastomosing with 12; 9 and 10 then anastomosing with 8 to form a large 
areole from which 8, 9, 10 arise by a common stalk. Hindwtngs with 6 and 7 
approximated at origin, 12 connected with cell at about one-third by 11, closely 
approximate to cell to about two-thirds, thence diverging. 

Type, Z. squalidata Wlk. This genus Is isolated. In neuration it is nearest 
Celerena, but there can be no really close relationship. Zeuctophlehia differs from 
all other genera, in which 12 of the hindwings is closely appressed to the cell, by 
the retention of vein 11, and this roust be an archaic character. In roy Intro¬ 
ductory remarks, 11 Is said to run into 12. This is quite incorrect; 11 anastomoses 
strongly with 10, whfte 12 anastomoses at a point with their common stalk. 


Key to Sperif^ft, 

1. Pace red; apex of forewing acute . sfiualiduta. I!t5 

Pace grey; apex of forewlng not acute ... fapitiode/if, ) 06 


195. Zeuctopulkbia squaltpata. 

Fidonia squaUdata Wlk., Cat. Brit. Mus., xxvi, 1671.— Zfuctophlehia tufipalpin 
Warr., IVopff. Zool, 1896, 355. 

cJ. $. 22-30 mm. Head pale-reddish; face dark-red. Palpi IJ; red mixed with 
dark-fuscous. Antennae grey; pectinations in (J 6. Thorax grey tinged with 
reddish and irrorated with fuscous. Abdomen whitish, bases of segments Irrorated 
with dark-fuscous and f^arely also with reddish. Legs dark-fuscous, more or less 
mixed with red; tarsi annulated with whltish-ochreous. Forewings triangular, 
costa slightly arched, apex acute, termen slightly rounded, slightly oblique; 
whitish more or less suffused with pale-reddish and irrorated with dark-fuscous: 
costal edge reddish; first line from one-third costa to one-third dorsum, slender, 
reddish-fuscous, sometimes slightly dentate; a median, subcostal, blackish, discal 
dot; second line from twp-thlrds costa obliquely outwards, acutely angled in disc 
above middle; thence nearly straight to two-thirds dorsum, slender, whitish, 
edged on both sides with reddish-fuscous; usually a subterminal series of dark- 
fuscous dots with pale haloes: a terminal series of dark-fuscous dots; cilia 
whitish, bases reddlsh-tinged, with a fuscous median line. Hindwings with termen 
rounded; as forewings, but without first line. This attractive little species 
deserved a better name. 

North Queensland: Herberton. Queensland: Yeppoon, Gyraple, Nambour, 
Brisbane. Stradbroke Is., Mt.* Tambourine, Coolangatta, National Park (3,000 ft.). 
Toowoomba, Bunya Mts. (3,000 feet), Klllarney. Tasmania: I.»aunce8ton. 

196. Zettc’tophlkbia taptnopbs. 

Turn., Trans. Hoy. 8oc. Aust,, 1904, 228. 

28-26 mm. Head pale-grey; face darker. Palpi 1; whitish, apex grey. 
Antennae grey; pectinations in 8. Thorax and abdomen grey with a few fuscous 
scales. Legs grey; posterior pair ochreous-whitlsh. Forewings triangular, costa 
straight to near apex, apex round-pointed, termen slightly rounded, slightly 
oblique; pale-grey sparsely irrorated, and costa strlgulated, with fuscous; first 
line from one-fourth costa to one-fourth dorsum, usually represented by three 
fuscous dots, rarely continuous, sometimes obsolete; a median, subcostal, blackish, 
discal dot; sometimes a faint, fuscous, transverse, median line Just posterior to 
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discal dot; postmedian line from three^fourths costa to two-thlrds dorsum* slenderi^; 
fuscous* sinuate* finely dentate; sometimes a faint fuscous subterminal line; 
cilia grey. Hlndwlngs with termen rounded: grey; a fuscous diecal dot at about 
one-third; sometimes a faintly darker transverse line at one-tblrd; sometimes a 
very slender dentate transverse line 'beyond middle; an Interrupted fuscous 
terminal line; cilia grey. 

Queensland; Caloundra in August* Stradbroke Island, Coolangatta in 
November; six specimens. 


Oenus 40. Physktostkok. 

Warr., Novit. ZooL, 1896, 99; Prout, Gen. /nj?ecf., Oenochrom., p. 86. 

» 

F'ace smooth, not projecting. Tongue well developed. Palpi moderate, 
ascending; second Joint thickened with appressed hairs; terminal Joint short, 
porrect, obtuse. Antennae of </ blpectlnate, towards apex simple, each pectination 
ending in a long terminal bristle. Thorax and abdomen moderately slender: 
the former not hairy beneath. Femora smooth. Posterior tibiae of c? slightly 
dilated with internal groove and tuft. Tarsi minutely spinulose. Forewing of d 
with a large sub-basal fovea between cell and anal vein: 2 from two-thirds, 3 from 
shortly before angle, nreole present, 10 arising separately from areole, 11 anas¬ 
tomosing first with 12 and then with areole. Hlndwlngs with 2 from three-fifths, 
3 from shortly before angle, 5 from middle, 6 and 7 separate, 7 arising from 
shortly before angle, 12 swollen at base, connected with cell near base, thence 
diverging. 

So far only one species has been recorded. This and the following genus 
are allied to IdntTyphia, 


197. Physktostkok mibawiu. 

Warr., Novit Zool, 1896, 99. 

cf, 36 ram.; 42 mm. Head and thorax reddish-brown. Palpi 21; reddish- 
brown. Antennae reddish-brown; pectinations in c? H, apical one-sixth simple. 
Abdomen reddish-brown, apices of third, fourth and fifth segments white or 
whitish on dorsum. Legs reddish-brown partly suffused with fuscous; tarsi broadly 
annulated with whitish. Forewings triangular, rather narrow, costa straight 
except near base and apex, apex pointed, termen very slightly rounded, rather 
strongly oblique; reddish-brown with fine fuscous strigulations most developed 
towards costa; antemedian line from one-third costa to one-third dorsum, slightly 
outwardly curved, dark-reddish; an inconspicuous, median, subcostal, dark, trans¬ 
verse, discal mark; postmedian from beneath three-fourths costa to two-thirds 
dorsum, angled obtusely outwards above middle, Incurved above and below angle, 
dark-reddish edged posteriorly with pale-reddish-ochreous; cilia reddish. Hind- 
wings with termen strongly rounded; as forewings, but without antemedian line 
and discal mark; postmedlan angled in middle and slightly dentate, sometimes 
preceded by a fuscous or blackish suffusion towards costa. 

My examples closely correspond to the New Guinea form. I have not seen any 
like those described by Warren as miranM r«/cta, which perhaps Is a distinct 
species. 

North Queensland: Kuranda near Cairns in September, October and November; 
three specimens received from Mr. F. P. Dodd. Also from New Guinea. 
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Genus 41, Nomix. 

Wlk., Cat. BHt. Mus., xxiv, 1092; Prout, Gen, In^ct.^ Oenochrom., p. 84. 

Pace smooth, not projecting. Tongue well developed. Palpi short, ascending, 
rather slender; terminal joint minute. Antennae of d shortly ciliated. Thorax 
and abdomen slender; the former not hairy beneath. Femora smooth. Posterior 
tibiae of <? slightly dilated with internal groove and tuft. Tarsi splnulose. Pore- 
wings with 2 from two-thirds, 3 from near angle, areole present. 7, 8, 9, 10 stalked 
from areole, 11 anastomosing first with 12, then with areole. Hlndwings of d 
sometimes with a tuft of hairs on vein 2 on underside; 2 from three-fourths, 3 
from near angle, B from about middle, 6 and 7 separate, 7 arising shortly before 
upper angle, 12 approximated to cell near base, thence diverging. 

Type, N. perdensata Wlk., from India. A genus of about ten species ranging 
from India to New Guinea. It is allied to BhysetOBtege and Bnoryphia, 

198. NoaXiA VINACEA. 

Prout, NoxHt. Zooh. 1899, 13 .—I diodes loxosticha Turn., Trans. Hoy, (S'oc. jSf. 
Aust., 1906, 135. 

c?, 44 mm. Head whitish-grey; face fuscous-brown. Palpi short, not 

reaching middle of face; fuscous-brown. Antennae grey, towards base ochreous- 
tinged. Thorax and abdomen grey^ purplish-tinged. Legs ochreous-grey. Pore- 
wings triangular, costa straight to two-thirds, thence arched, apex acute, very 
slightly produced, termen straight, slightly oblique; grey, purplish-tinged; costal 
edge pale-ochreoua; antemedian line from one-fifth costa to one-third dorsum, 
Blender, straight, fuscous-brown; a subcostal, dark-fusoous, discal dot before 
middle; a well-marked, straight, fuscous-brown line from apex to two-thirds 
dorsum, sometimes connected by a fine line with throe-fourths costa; cilia con- 
colorous. Hlndwings with termen moderately rounded; in d with a small tuft 
of pale hairs on vein 2 at about one-fourth on underside; as forewings, but 
without antemedian line, discal dot at about one-third, minute or obsolete; post- 
median at about middle, transverse. 

Mr. L. B. Prout informs me that there is a long series from Queensland in 
Coll. Hothschiid, and that he considers my name to be a synonym of N. vinacca. 

North Queensland; Kurauda near Cairns in April and May; two specimens 
received from Mr. P. P. Dodd. Also from New Guinea. 

Genus 42. Pwcryvhia. 

Turn., Trans, Roy, 8oc, S, Aust., 1904, 228. 

Face smooth, without tuft. Palpi moderately long, porrect; second joint 
thickened with appressed hairs; terminal joint short, obtuse. Antennae of d 
bipectlnate, pectinations slender, moderately long, not extending to apex, each 
accompanied by a long bristle (about twice Us length), which arises proxlmally 
from its base. Thorax and abdomen slender; the former not hairy beneath. 
Femora smooth. Posterior tibiae of d dilated with Interna) groove and tuft. 
Tarsi splnulose. Forewings with 11 from cell anastomosing first with 12 and 
then with 10, 10 stalked with 7, 8, 9, anastomosing again with 9 beyond 7, from 
areole so formed 8, 9, 10 arise by a common stalk. Hlndwings with 6 and 7 
separate, 7 arising before angle, 12 connected by a short bar with cell near base, 
thence gradually diverging. 
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Only the following species is known. The double areole has been modified 
by the stalking of vein 10 and the long anastomosis with vein 12, but is essentially 
the same structure as that of Nearcha and Taxeotis, The antennal structure is 
peculiar. The connection in the hindwings of 12 with the cell represents vein 11, 
which has been lost in most of the genera, 

100. ENCRymiA rttONTTSTGNATA, 

Tiicparia t frontisignata Wlk., Cat. Brit. Mtut., xxvl, 1623 ,—Tephrim punoti- 
Uneata Wlk., ibid.y xxxv, 1861 .—Nearcha paraptila Meyr., Puoc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 
1889. 1156 .—Encryphia argilUna Turn., Tram. Boy. Boc. 8. Amt., 1004, 228. 

<J, ?. 30-38 mm. Head grey, sometimes reddish or ochreous-tinged; face 
purple-fuscous. Palpi 2| to 24: oohreous-fuscous. Antennae grey; pectinations in 
^ 1|. Thorax and abdomen grey, sometimes reddish or ochreous-tlnged, sometimes 
with sparse dark-fuscous irroration: abdomen In (f with two pairs of dense fuscous 
lateral tufts. Legs grey, sometimes reddish or ochreous-tlnged. Forewings 
triangular, costa nearly straight, arched before apex, apex pointed, ter men slightly 
rounded, slightly oblique; grey, sometimes reddish or ochreous-tinged, with more 
or less fuscous irroration or strlgulation. sometimes confined to costal area; costal 
edge reddish-ochreous; first line from one-fourth costa to one-fourth dorsum, in 
(} reduced to three or more dark fuscous do^ partly surrounded by ferruginous- 
fuscous scales, rarely obsolete, in $ continuous, reddish-ochreous sometimes mixed 
with fuscous, rarely obsolete; a median subcostal, dark-fuscous, discal markyor 
dot, sometimes faint or obsolete; postmedian line from three-fourths costa to 
before two-thirds dorsum, strongly outwardly curved in ^ with subcostal and 
median rounded projections, in $ only slightly curved, in d formed of dark fuscous 
dots usually connected by a ferruginous-fuscous line, in 5 slender and like first 
line, but sometimes broadly suffused with fuscous; sometimes a subterminal series 
of fuscous dots; cilia coneolorous. Hindwings with termen rounded; as fore- 
wings, but without first line and discal dot. 

North Queensland: Townsville. Queensland: Bundaberg, Eidsvold, Gayndab, 
Brisbane, Rosewood, Toowoomba, Dalby. 

Genus 43. Dkkamiula. 

Wlk., Vat. Brit. Mm., xxvi. 1630; Prout, Gen. Insect., Oenochrom., p. 72. 

Face smooth, not projecting. Tongue present. Palpi moderate, slender, 
smooth-scaled, porrect or ascending; second joint with an apical whorl of short 
hairs; terminal joint minute. Antennae of ciliated. Thorax and abdomen 
slender: the former smooth beneath. Legs long and slender. Femora smooth. 
Posterior tibiae without middle spurs; in c? more or less dilated; terminal spurs 
in c? sometimes minute or absent. Tarsi not spinulose. Forewings with 2 from 
middle of cell, 3 and 4 widely separate, 5 from middle, 6 from upper angle, 7, 8, 9 
stalked from before angle. 10 absent (coincident with 9), 11 connate with 7, 8, 9, 
immediately running into 12. Hindwings with 2 from middle, 3 and 4 widely 
separate. 6 from middle, 6 and 7 connate or stalked, 12 approximated to cell 
opposite origin of 11, which runs into it, thence diverging. 

Type. D. puncHsignata Wlk.. from Africa. The genus Is of moderate site, 
characteristic of the African and Indo-Malayan regions, extending to the coast 
of North Queensland and North Australia. 
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Key <o Hpecies. 

1. HlndwlniTB with 6 and 7 long-stalked . 2. 

Hlndwlngs with 6 and 7 connate or short-stalked . permKnaata. 203 

2. Palpi 2 .. 3 

Palpi H . lioscetes. 202 


3. ForewingB with submarginal line and several dots in median area .... idiosccfes. 201 

Forewings without submarginal line and with only one dot In median area . 

.*. eotherina, 200 

As the species are very similan I Five a key based on the J secondary 
characters. 


1. Antennae biciliate in tufts, clliatlons Jong. 2 

Antennae evenly ciliated, dilations moderate or short . 3 

2. Posterior tibiae grooved externally and without terminal tuft . oatherina, 200 

Posterior tibiae not grooved but with terminal tuft . idiosreles. 201 

3. Posterior tibiae wholly smooth . Uonoelett. 203 

Posterior tibiae densely hairy on internal surface . pcrmenitata. 203 


200, Derambii.a cathihrina. 

Zanclopteryx permensata Meyr., Pboc. Linn. Sor. N.8.W., 1892, 674, ?ter Wlk.— 
Dcramhila catherinu Prout, Qen, Insect, Oenochrom., p. 74. 

cJ, 20-23 mm. Head and thorax white. Palpi 2; white; second joint with 
an apical, terminal with a subaplcal, fuscous ring. Antennae whitish-grey; in 
cf biciliate in tufts, clllations 3, Abdomen white; dark-fuscous dorsal dots on 
third and fourth, and sometimes also on second, segments; underside grey. Legs 
pale-grey; femora and posterior pair white; posterior tibiae of ^ thickened and 
deeply grooved on their external surface, terminal spurs short, tarsi longer than 
tibiae. Porewings triangular, cosla straight, apex acute, termen very slightly 
rounded; white with pale-fuscous dots; costal edge sometimes strlgulated with 
fuscous; a subcostal dot at three-fifths, a subdorsal dot at one-third, and a dot 
on median slightly beyond them; a slightly darker median discal dot; a line 
of fine dots from five-sixths costa, at first parallel to lormen, bent inwards below 
middle, and ending on two-thirds dorsum; a darker series of interneural terminal 
dots; cilia white. Hindwings with termen rounded; 6 and 7 stalked; white with 
fuscous dots; a median discal dot; a line of fine dots from three-fourths costa to 
three-fourths dorsum, strongly outwardly curved: terminal dots and cilia as 
forewings. 

This is a common species in North Queensland, but has not yet been recorded 
south of Townsville. The may be easily recognized by the structure of the 
posterior legs. 

North Australia: Darwin. North Queensland: Cape York, Dunk Is.. Palm 
Is., Townsville, Charters Towers. 

201. Dkrambila imoscEUCB, n. ap. 

IStofficeXnff with peculiar legs. 

c?* J, 20-24 mm. Head and thorax white.‘ Palpi 2; white; second joint with 
an apical, terminal with a subaplcal, fuscous ring. Antennae grey, towards base 
whitish; in ^ biciliate in tufts; clliations 3. Abdomen white; a blackish trans¬ 
verse bar on third segment, sometimes also^ a blackish dot on second segment; 
underside grey. Legs white; anterior pair fuscous; posterior tibiae of somewhat 
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enlarged} emooth, terminal spurs minute; a dorsal terminal tuft of scaleS} tarsi 
two-thlrdS} first tarsal joint shorter than second. Forewlngs triangular, costa 
straight to near apex, apex acute, termen slightly sinuate; white with pale-fuscous 
markings; a few pale-fuscous strlgulae on costa towards base; a line from 
one-fourth costa to one-fourth dorsum, outwardly oblique from both margins, 
Interrupted and widely open in middle; a blackish median discal dot; a dot 
between this and mid-costa, and two dots in a line between this and mid-dorsum; 
a nearly straight line of dots from five-sixths costa to three-fourths dorsum, 
interrupted beneath middle; two or three subterminal dots: an interrupted 
pale-fuscous submarginal line; a terminal aeries of black interneural dots; 
cilia white. Hindwings with termen rounded; 6 and 7 stalked; white with 
pale-fuscous markings; a sinuate, median, transverse line of dots; several dots 
in disc following this; an interrupted subterminal line, strongly outwardly curved 
in middle; submarginal line, terminal dots, and cilia as forewings. 

The terminal tuft and minute spurs of the ^ posterior tibiae, together 
with the first joint of c? posterior tarsi being shorter than first joint, are peculiar 
characters. The markings are more numerous than In cathe7'ifui and differently 
arranged. 

North Australia: Melville Is. North Queensland; Cape York. Five spefilmens. 

202. DKltAMBJI.A LIOSOKr.KS, n. sp'. 

smooth-legged. ^ 

(}. 28 mm. Head and thorax white; centre of face more or less grey. 
Palpi 3i: white: apex of second joint grey. Antennae whitish-grey; terminal 
joints expanded at apices; evenly and shortly ciliated (i) In c?. Abdomen white; 
sometimes a transverse, blackish, dorsal bar on third segment; underside grey. 
Legs whitish; anterior pair grey: posterior tibiae of somewhat enlarged, smooth, 
without spurs; posterior tarsi of about three-fourths. Forewings triangular, 
costa straight to two-thirds, thence arched, apex acute, termen slightly sinuate; 
white with pale-fuscous markings; a dot on dorsum at one-fourth and another 
on median beyond this: a median discal dot; a slightly sinuate line of dots from 
five-sixths costa to dorsum slightly beyond middle; a submarginal line, not 
always distinct; a terminal series of blackish Interneural dots, sometimes 
narrowly connected; cilia white. Hindwings with termen rounded; 6 and 7 short- 
stalked; white with pale-fuscous markings; a median discal mark; a subterminai 
series of fine dots from five-sixths costa, at first rounded, thence strongly sinuate 
and bent to end on dorsum at three-fifths; submarginal line, terminal dots, and 
clUa as forewings. 

North Queensland: Kuranda near Cairns in November and May; two specimens 
received from Mr. F. P. Dodd. Also from Timor. 

203. DEKAMntnA pkrmbnbata. 

Zanclopteryx permenmta Wlk., Cat. Brit, Hus., xxvi, lB19,-^Zanclopterpx 
guttilinea Wlk., ibid., xxxvi, 1636. 

cf. 2* 30-32 mm. Head white, anterior margin grey; face, except margins, 
grey. Palpi li. ascending, terminal Joint porrect; white; terminal joint and 
apex of second joint fuscous. Antennae whitish-grey; in evenly and moderately 
ciliated (1|). Thorax white. Abdomen white: underside grey; in (J with a 
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median pale ochreous tuft of hairs. Legs white; anterior pair grey: posterior 
tibiae of (J much dilated, densely' clothed with long hairs on inner surface, 
terminal spurs absent; tarsi i. Forewings triangular, costa straight to three- 
fourths, thence arched, apex acute, termen slightly sinuate; white with fuscous 
dots; a sub-basal dot at one-fourth, and a dot on median beyond this; a discal 
dot rather beyond middle, sometimes larger and blackish; a series of fine dots 
on^ veins from dve-slxths costa, at first parallel to termen. then l)ent inwards, and 
continued to dorsum slightly beyond middle; a terminal series of interneural 
blackish dots; cilia white. Hlndwlngs with termen gently rounded, tornus 
prominent; 6 and 7 connate or separate; white with fuscous dots; a median 
discal dot, sometimes blacklBh; a subterminal series of tine dots, strongly out¬ 
wardly curved in middle, from dve-sixths costa to three-dfths dorsum; terminal 
dots and cilia as forewlngs. 

North Australia: Darwin. North Queensland: Cape York. Also from Tenimber 
Is., Timor and Java. 


Genus 44. Ozola. 

Wlk., Oat, Brit, Mus., xxiv, 1080; Prout, Gen, Inaect., Oenochrom., p. 93. 

Face smooth. Palpi moderate, porrect, rather slender; second joint rough- 
scaled above towards apex; terminal joint short, truncate. Antennae about three- 
fourths; in cf ciliated. Thorax slender: not hairy beneath. Femora smooth. 
Posterior tibiae with a single median and two terminal spurs in both sexes; in 
cf more or less dilated, with internal groove and tuft Tarsi not spinulosc. 
Forewings with 10 absent (coincident with 9), 7, 8, 9 stalked from well before 
upper angle of cell, 11 arising from near 7, 8, 9, anastomosing strongly with 12, 
then with 10. Hlndwlngs with 3 and 4 separate, 5 from middle of cell, 6 and 7 
separate, 11 from near base, running into 12, 12 widely separated from cell. 

Type, 0. microniaria Wlk., from India. A moderately large genus ranging 
from India throughout the Archipelago, with one species In Africa. Many of the 
species have narrow forewings falcate at the apex. 

1. Hindwlugs with termen strungiy angled on vein (! . 204 

Hindwtngs with termen rounded . ririjjmi. 205 


204, Ozola bahibpabsata. 

Carlma bansparmtu Wlk., Oat, Brit, Mus., xxvi, 1631, 

c?, $. 34-36 mm. Head brown-whitish. Palpi li: fuscous; bases of first and 
second joints whitish. Antepnae brown-whitish; ciliations in cT Thorax and 
abdomen brown-whitish with a few fuscous scales. Legs whitish with slight 
fuscous irroratlon; posterior tibiae of dilated, with Internal groove and tuft. 
Forewings narrow-triangular, elongate, costa nearly straight, but strongly arched 
before apex, apex acute, slightly produced, termen strongly angled on vein 4, 
slightly concave above and below angle, very oblique; brown-whitish variably 
suffused with brownish and with very sparse fuscous irroratlon: sometimes a 
curved, broadly suffused, antemedlan line; postmedian line very slender, pale- 
grey, from three-fiftbs costa, outwardly curved beneath costa, thence straight 
to four-fifths dorsum, sometimes obscured by brownish suffusion; a subterminal 
line of confluent fuscous dots from costa to vein 5, or continued further, some- 
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times the area between this and postmedian Hue Is darkly suffused; cilia fuscous- 
brown, apices brown-whitish, between veins 3 and 4 wholly whitish, Hlndwings 
subquadrate, termen sharply angled on vein 6; as forewlngs, with the addition 
of a dark-fuscous discal dot before middle. Underside whitish irrorated with 
brown; markings as on upper side but more distinct; a discal dot: on forewlng. 

North Queensland: Cairns. Townsville, Also from Borneo and Malay 
Peninsula. 


205. O 2 OI.A EXIOUA. 

Swin., Tram, Ent, ^?oc. Land., 1902, 645. 

?. 24-32 mm. Head ochreous-whltlsh; face with a transverse brownish bar. 
Palpi li; fuscous-brown, towards base ochreous-whltlsh. Antennae ochreous-grey- 
whltish; dilations in <1 li. Thorax and abdomen ochreous-whltlsh, sotnetimes 
with a few fuscous scales. Legs ochreous-whitlsh partly suffused and irrorated 
with brown; posterior tibiae of c? dilated with internal groove and tuft. Fore¬ 
wings narrow-triangular, elongate, costa straight almost to apex, apex acute, 
slightly produced, termen sinuate, oblique; ochreous-whltlsh irrorated, and costa 
strigulated with fuscous-brown; a distinct fuscous-brown, outwardly-curved ante- 
median line from one-fourth costa to one-fourth dorsum; a median subcostal discal 
dot; a similar postmedian line from two-thirds costa to three-fourths dorsum, 
sinuate, sometimes wavy; a small irregular fuscous blotch on termen beneath apex, 
connected by a distinct line with costa before apex; a lesser terminal blotch afJbve 
lornus; in $ most of the area beyond the postmedlan line is darkly suffused; 
cilia fuscous, between terminal blotches whitish. Hlndwings with termen rounded; 
as forewings, but without tornal blotch, antemedian and postmedian lines meeting 
on costa. Underside similar. 

North Australia; Darwin. North Queensland; Palm Islands. Also from 
New Guinea. 


i^pccHea unknown or mongly referred to this family. 

As already mentioned I refer the genus Diceratuvha Swin., to the Notodontidae 

and the genera Three Prout {Oenone Meyr., praeocc.) and Xenomusa Meyr., to 

the Boarmiadae. 

206. (Meyr., nec Trelt.) c?iordot« Meyr., PBot\ Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1899, 
1196, belongs to the Boarmiadae. I have examined the type. 

207. ffypographa reflua Luc., Proc. Hoy. Soc, Qld., 1898, 70. 

208. Onychodes fulgurans Luc., ibid.. 70 (misprinted fulguraua). 

209. Arhodia orthotoma Low., Trans, Hoy. Soc. S. Ausf., 1894, 83, Is a synonym 
of Orsonota ctelia Cram, (Boarmiadae). 

210. Arhodia porphyropa Low%, Trans. Hoy. Soc. S, Aust., 1898, 42, belongs to the 
Qeometridae. 

21L Monoetenia niphosema J^w.. Trans, Hoy. Soc. S, Auat„ 1908, 114, belongs to 
Noctuidae. 

212. Bichromodes f iriglypta Low., ibid., 114, belongs to the genus Sterrha, 

218. Bpidesmia unilinea Swin., Tram. Ent. Soc, Land,, 1902. Is a synonym of 
Heieraleir aspersa Warr. The type is from Ch^na, not Tasmania. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DIPTEROUS FAMILY TANYDBRIDAB. 


By CUAELE8 P. Ai.icxANDEtt, Massachusetts Agricultural College, 

Amherst, Massachusetts, U.B.A. 

(Communicated bjf L M. Mackerras,) 

(Plates v-vi; One Text-figure.) 
fUead 2let May, 1930.] 

In the present paper, 1 wish to discuss two distinct subjects, first, to give a 
preliminary description of the immature stages of the family Tanyderidae, and 
second, to describe a new species of Hadinoderus from the Dorrlgo Plateau of New 
South Wales. 

The recent discovery of the immature stages of the Tanyderidae 1« a matter 
of very great interest to students of the Order, since this was the sole remaining 
family of lower Orthorrhapha whose larva had baffled discovery to the present 
time. It seems entirely fitting that the first discussion of the early stages of this 
archaic family should be published in Australia, despite the fact that the species 
in question is a North American one, ProtopUtsa fitchii (Osten-Sacken). Australasia 
is the great centre of distribution of the family, more than one-half of the species 
so far discovered being from this region (Alexander, 1928fi). Now that the larval 
habitat Is known and we have an Idea of the general appearance of the larva, it 
seems certain that the early stages of some one of the larger and more showy 
Australian or New Zealand species will be discovered. 

The scantiness of larval, and especially of pupal, material has rendered It 
inadvisable to consider details of structure at this time. The majority of the 
larvae in my possesBlon, together with the pupae, will be given to Professor ,T, 
Speed Rogers of the University of Florida, Gainesville, for more detailed considera¬ 
tion and dissection, especially of the head-capsule which has been but super¬ 
ficially treated in the present account. One additional larva has been deposittnl 
in each of the collections of the British Museum and United States National 
Museum. 


The iMMATtJRE Stages of the Tanyderidae. 

Protoplaaa fitchii was long considered to be one of the rarest of North 
American Dlptera (Alexander, 1919, 1920). In 1928, Dr. G. C. Cramptoii (Orampton, 
1929), while collecting in the Gasp6 Peninsula of Eastern Quebec, Canada, 
encountered a large swarm of files and was amassed to find that they pertained to 
the present very uncommon species. In his opinion, there were thousands of 
individuals about and nearly two hundred specimens were secured by passing the 
net through the swarm a few times. 

It was due to the influence of the above discovery that Dr. Crampton and I, 
in June, 1929, undertook a 2,000-mile motor trip to the Gasp^ country and, after 
a detailed search, finally discovered the early stages of the fly. Tha entire credit 
for the finding of the larva and rearing through to the adult condition of Protoplaaa 
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l8 due to Dr. Crampton, in the first place to his initial discovery of the species 
in numbers and later to his kind interest in returning to the place the succeeding 
year. 

In 1920, a most remarkable dipterous larva was described (Alexander, 1920) 
that was referred with but little question to J^rotoplaHa. All the characters of 
this larva seemed to fit in so well with our presumed knowledge of the genus, 
that it came as a distinct shock to find that the true larva of Protoplasa was an 
entirely different creature. Paradoxical as it may sound, the erroneous larva 
referred here in 1920 still seems closer to what might be expected of the larvae 
of the Tanyderidae, based on a knowledge of the related families Psychodidae and 
Ptychopteridae, than does the weird creature that is now settled beyond question. 
The 1920 larva still remains unknown and much discussion has now arisen as to 
its correct position In the Diptera. One naturally turns to the Anlsopodld 
subfamily, Axymyilnae, the type of which, Axymyia furcata Me A tee, was described 
from this identical region, hut Mr. Edwards and I both hesitate'to place the larva 
in question in this section of the Orthorrhapha, Mr. Edwards is inclined to believe 
that it will be found to belong to the Bruchomyilne Psychodidae (Alexander, 
1928a), such as ^emopalpns, although the members of the group have not yet 
been discovered nearer than Peru. I myself cannot but feel the possibility that 
there still exists at Washington a Psychodoid Dipteron different from any yet 
discovered. 

The Washington larva above discussed was found in saturated logs on the 
banks of the Potomac River, indicating an aquatic or amphibious life. N'his 
supposition was substantiated by the associated insects occurring in the same log 
(Alexander, 1920). When Dr. Crampton and I finally arrived at the River Pabos, 
Gosp^, on the afternoon of 19th June, 1929, we at once began a critical survey of all 
saturated logs, stranded and imbedded in the earth at the stream margin, in a 
search for the particular type of larva we had in mind. After a long search that 
produced numerous insects and other animals, but nothing that could possibly 
be considered as being Prototilam, we turned our attention to the water and, 
after a time, discovered the larva that finally proved to belong to this fly. After 
some hours of back-breaking sifting of sandy gravel at the viator’s margin, amid 
swarms of black flies, Bimulium, and punkies, OuUcoiaeii, we finally secured a 
total of nine larvae, two of which were placed In rearing and eventually yielded 
one pupa and an ©merged adult female, together with her cast pupal skin. The 
total duration of the pupal stage is not more than 9 days and presumably from 
two to three days less than this. 

The west branch of the River Pabos, three miles west of Chandler, is a 
shallow, pebbly to stony bottomed stream where the tides from the Bay of Chaleurs 
are slightly felt, although the water of the stream at this point is strictly fresh. 
The river here is about 120 feet wide, without evident rapids or riffles, crossed by 
an ancient wooden bridge (not iron, as stated by Crampton, 1929) with wooden 
railings. An island in the river supports the central pier of the bridge. A scanty 
woody vegetation lines the banks of the stream, this being chiefly alder, balsam 
poplar and spruce. On the eastern bank, the trees are somewhat taller and more 
dense, Including white birch, spruce and balsam flr. The larvae were found on 
the west bank a few yards north of the bridge. They occurred in the sand under 
shallow water but, like the as^ciated ^rtocera, they undoubtedly migrate to drier 
soil when ready to pupate. 
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Associated with the larvae of Protoplanu were larvae of a large species of the 
crane*fly genus Eriocera; larvae and abundant pupae of a new species of Erioeera, 
E. gaspemitt Alexander; and a few larvae of a Tipuline crane-fly. 

On 2lBt June, when a short distance east of Matapedia, Gasp^, 140 miles west 
of Chandler, Dr. Crampton and I again encountered great swarms of adult 
Proiof^lasa flying at dusk near a small stream and secured some two hundred 
additional specimens. At this time, the swarms were in close proximity to large 
swarms of a TipuUd, Eriocera longicornU (Walker). 

Description of the Stages, 

Larva. —Body eucephalous, terete; lateral spiracles on prothorax and abdominal 
segment eight; no creeping welts on body; caudal end of abdomen with six long 
filaments, of which one pair are borne near the caudal ends of two elongate anal 
pseudopods, the latter terminating in a circlet of short outer crotchets and a central 
group of long slender chotchets; four simple anal gills. 

Pupa. —Appearance very much like a Hexatomine Tipulid; head surmounted 
by a high blspinous crest; pronotal breathing horns relatively small, smooth, equal 
In size; leg-sheaths lying side by side, the fore pair shortest, the hind pair longest; 
venation showing clearly on wing-pads; abdominal segments with a tuberculate 
armature, chiefly near the posterior margins of the segments. 

Larva. —Length to end of longest filaments, 17-18 mm. Filaments alone, 
4*5-5 mm. Greatest diameter of body, 1*5 mm. General coloration dirty white, 
the head-capsule and spiracles blackened. 

Body (Plate v, flg. 1) eucephalous; segments terete or nearly so, those of the 
thoracic segments a little more dilated than those of the abdomen. 

Head (Plate v, flgs. 2 and 3) a compact, heavily ohltlnlzed capsule. Clypeus 
transverse, the margin with four lobes, the lateral pair each with two pale setae 
arising from the lower surface; intermediate lobes each with a single seta. 
Antennae distinct, three-segmented; basal segment widest; second segment 
longest, cylindrical; terminal segment reduced in size. What appear to he 
epipharyngeal structures appear as two large pale lobes densely cushioned with 
yellow setae. Both labial and maxillary palpi reduced in size. 

Prothorax longer than the remaining thoracic segments, divided by a 
constriction Into two rings; on posterior ring at mid-height of body with a small 
spiracle; mesothorax a little longer and thicker than the metathorax, on dorsal 
surface divided into two rings by a weak constriction that becomes obsolete on 
the sides, the ventral margin entire. Nine apparent abdominal segments that 
gradually increase in length and decrease In diameter from the first to the last; 
abdominal segments with a narrow basal constriction or ring and a much longer 
posterior portion that is weakly subdivided into annuli. 

Penultimate or eighth abdominal segment (Plate v, fig. 4) with a small spiracle 
on side shortly before caudal margin; immediately caudad of the spiracle arises 
a long pale filament that is slightly longer than any of those on the terminal 
segment. Ninth abdominal segment with the ventral lateral angles produced 
into long slender anal pseudopods (Plate v, fig. 6), each terminating in two sets 
of crotchet-Ilke structures, including a marginal series of short curved hooks and 
a central group of about eighteen long slender rods that are slightly curved at 
their tips. Just before apex of pseudopod on dorsal face arises a long slender 
filament. Each dorsal lateral portion of the ninth segment with a long filament 
0 
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that Is a little stouter at base but somewhat shorter than the ftlamentH of the 
penultimate se^tment. From the disk between these six elongate ftJameuts arise 
four short simple anal gills. 

Chaetotaxy: Prothorax with a group of about five small setae on lateral 
aspect of basal ring, with an additional seta on posterior ring some distance before 
the spiracle. A further group of small setae on ventral surface. On the meso- 
thorax and metathorax, a group of three setae, two large and one smaller inter¬ 
mediate one placed In an oblique straight line on anterior ring: on ventral surface, 
setae about as on pro thorax and still small, placed on slightly tumid swellings 
that cannot be considered as being creeping welts. Very small and weak setae on 
dorsal aspect of posterior ring of all thoracic segments, these gradually increasing 
in size on outer segments. On the abdominal segments the arrangement of setae 
Is about the same, the dorsal series remaining small and inconspicuous, lacking 
on segment eight; the lateral series are arranged, one on basal rlpg, two on 
posterior ring; ventral setae of posterior ring becoming large and more 
conspicuous, arranged more or leas definitely in pairs but with no Indication of 
creeping welts, 

FnrpA.—Male, length, 8*6-0 mm. Greatest width, dextro-sinistral, about 
mm. Greatest depth, dor so-ventral, mm. General appearance of pupa about 

as figured (Plate vi, fig, 1), the abdomen of this specimen more or less shrunken. 

Head (Plate vl, figs. 3 and 4) surmounted by a high, bisplnoua crest, the two 
terminal points directed cephalad and strongly ventrad; dorsal surface of these 
horns with a basal spinous protuberance, together with a long appressed seta lying 
further distad. Dorsal region of head behind the cephalic horns with four 
conspicuous tubercles that bear long setae. Sheath of labrum at base with a large 
median spine directed ventrad and two slightly smaller lateral spines directed 
ventrad and caudad (Plate vi, figs. 1 and 3). Sheaths of maxillary palpi very 
stout, five-segmented, directed laterad and thence cephalad. Ivabial sheath very 
large, bilobed. Ventral aspect of head between the antennal sheaths and the 
labrum and overlying the eyes of the developing adult within a transverse row 
of four tubercles that bear long delicate setae. 

Pronotum (Plate vi, figs. 1 and 4) extensive, finely transversely wrinkled, 
Pronotal breathing-horns (Plate vi, fig. 2) each appearing as a relatively small, 
smooth structure, slightly sinuous, gradually narrowed to a terminal point, both 
horns of equal size and quite symmetrical. Mesonotum nearly smooth, gibbous, 
with a more or less distinct median depression, best defined at anterior end; 
a weak callosity above wing-root provided with two small setae. All leg-pads 
lying slde-by-side, the fore (inner) pair shortest, ending shortly before the pen¬ 
ultimate segment of the middle legs, which, in turn, end about opposite the 
termination of the third segment of the hind (outer) pair of legs. Wing-pads 
showing the essential features of venation of the family. Sc simple; R five- 
branched. M four-branched; Cu simple: a single anal vein, with a second curved 
into the axilla. Metanotum narrow, smooth, with a large seta on either side; 
sheath of halteres chiefly concealed beneath the wing-pad. 

Abdominal tergltes just before caudal margins with a transverse row of 
tubercles of various sizes and shapes, these terminating In long to short setae* 
the rows number between twenty-five and thirty such tubercles on tergltes three 
and four, being somewhat reduced in number on the more basal segments, rapidly 
decreasing in number on the outer segments, there being only about six on 
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the seventh terglte, but these all large and powerful. Bach cephalic lateral 
angle of the tergite with two additional tubercles, these more approximated 
on the basal segments, becoming slightly more separated on the outer segments. 
Pleurites with a single powerful setiferous tubercle on basal portion, together 
with a transverse group on posterior ring, consisting of two tubercles with a 
smaller tripartite or quadripartite tubercle between, the lateral tubercles becoming 
larger and more powerful on the outer segments. Sternites with a transverse 
swelling on either side near caudal margin, each bearing a tiny lateral seta and 
a powerful Inner tubercle bearing a long seta (Plate vi, fig. 6): a transverse 
row of very tiny setae on basal portion of the sternltes beyond the termination 
of the wing-pad, these becoming somewhat larger and more conspicuous on the 
outer segments. Eighth segment with a lateral finger-like lobe, directed caudad. 
Genital sheaths of both sexes about as figured (male, Plate vi, fig. 1; female, 
F*late vi. fig, 6). 

Nepionotype (type larva),- -lUver Pabos, Gaspd, Quebec, Ifith June, 1929. in 
rolleetlon of Professor Rogers. 

Neanotype (type pupa).—Reared from larvae from type locality, transformed 
at Amherst, killed 20tb June. 1929. 

F^aratype larvae and one pupal skin. 

Affinitiejt. 

The larva of Protoplasa is so distinct from that of all other families of 
Diptera that a comparison is scarcely needed. On the other hand, the pupa is so 
exceedingly like a HexatoinJne Tipulld, such as JOriocera, that no features are 
available for definition of the family in this stage, other than the venation of 
the pupal wing-pads and the details of structure of the mouth-parts. 

For many years the Tanyderidue were placed with the IHychopteridae aiid 
the relationship admittedly exists, though probably not as close as was believed 
before the discovery of the early stages. It was formerly believed that the 
Immature stages of the Tanyderidae, when discovered, would conform in their 
chief essentials with those of the F^sychodidae and the Ptychopteridae, such as 
the possession of an anal breathing-tube, a character of all families of F’sychodoid 
Diptera. The Tanyderidae depart from all these related families in a totally 
different arrangement of spiracles, these being placed laterally on the prothorax 
and eighth abdominal segment, and so deviating from the normal arrangement 
of spiracles in amphipneustic respiration. Similarly the body pseudopods or 
creeping welts, that might well be pre-supposed from the taxonomic arrangentent 
of the groups, do not occur. The long anal pseudopods are rather like those of 
the Chironomidae. 

I am supplying a tentative arrangement of the larvae of the OrthorrhapbouH 
Diptera to show' the position of the Tanyderidae therein: 

1, Body eucephalous; or the poHterior portion of the head-c:apsule with deep lungltmlinal 

incisions; mandlbioN moving horiafontally or obliquely; labium uHuuJIy \\ell- 
developed (larvae frequently perlpo«u»ttc). (Orlhorrhapha Nematoeera) ... 2 

Body not euc^phalous. the head being more or leae retractile or luoklng Uietero' 
neuridae) ; labial plate not developed; mandibles moving vertically; (larvae 
normally amphipneustic; very rarely metapneustlc or periimeustic, i.e., a«ime 
Dolichopodidae). (Urthorrhapha Brachycera; Oyclorrhapha) . 1^* 

2. Head-capsule incomplete behind, retractile . *1 

Kead-caiuiule complete, Immovable, l.e., btxly eucephalous .. i 
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8, l*arvA« perlpneustic; usually with a "breaBt-bonia’*» a chltlnlsed plai<s> on ventral 
surface of second thoracic segment (mainly phytophagous* mostly gall-makers; 
a few In decaying wood, bulbs, fungi; a few soophagous) . 

. C»CltK>MTtlOA» (iTONIDlllAR). 

Larvae metapneustlc or apneustic, l.e., Antovh ^; no "breaet-bone"; never gall- 

makers (habits very various, mostly In wet earth or decaying woml) . 

... Tipulidar 

4 , Body cylindrical, with the spiracles small, lateral In position on sides of prothorax 
and eighth abdominal segment; six long filaments at caudal end of body, one 


pair borne by long anal pseudopods; (aquatic) . TanydbrIdak 

Characters not as above . & 


6. Body depressed: abdominal segments one to seven with conspicuous lateral out¬ 
growths, at outer end of each with a ventral euoklng-dlsk armed with con¬ 
centric rows of crochets; antennae long, unequally birnmous; (larvae aquatic, 

In mountain streams, clinging to stones by pseudopods) .DfiUTfmoPHi^aBnoAic 

Characters not as above. d 

6. Body depressed, the head-capsule complete but permanently retracted within thorax; 
body constricted into six primary divisions, each with a median ventral sucking 
disk, with a tuft of gill-ft laments on either side; (aquiitic) .... Btifii'HAKocj£RrOAR 
Characters not as above. 7 


7, Thoracic segments fused into a complex mass, without pseudopods; in most genera 

with an anal respiratory funnel; when lacking, «« in Anopheiinae and some 

Chaoborlnae, the first statement holds; (aquatic) . CnucfiDAB 

Thcfraclc segments not so fused; If conspicuously dilated or extended, provided with 
a median prothoracic pseudopod . 8 

8. Posterior spiracles borne at apex of a breathing-tube that ia at least one-half as 

long as body; two anal gills; (aquatic or seml-aquatic) . PTyoHOPTBaiDAw 

Posterior spiracles borne at apex of a very short tube nr sessile; gills fouV in 
number or lacking ...*. 9 

ft. Body amphlpneustlc or with conspicuous anal gills . 10 

Body perlpneustlc, metapneustlc or apneustlo . 13 

10. No median pseudopod on prothorax . 11 

A median ventral pseudopod on prothorax . 12 

11. Body segments simple; In cases, with paired peeudopodK on either abdominal 

segments one and two, or on the former alone; form In life 11-shaped ; (aquatic 

or semt-aquatic) . ^Dixioxs 

Characters not as above; body segments divided by false constrictions; (decaying 
vegetable matter) . Anisopodidab 


12. Thorax much distended; labial plate with only four to seven teeth, these capable 

of being directed caudad; antennae retractile. Okibonomidae (Tanyplnae) 

Thorax not dilated; labial plate, when with distinct teeth, these exceeding seven in 

number and directed cephalad; antennae non-retract lie . 

.*.. Chihonom-IDah (Chlronomlnae) ; Orphnephilidas! 

18. Body metapneustlc or apneustlc . ^4 

Body perlpneustlc ..... 

14. Body very elongate, slender, tapering toward both ends, terminal segment with about 
eight setae; (aquatic, nmvements snake^llke, Palpomuio, CulictHdea, etc.) 

.. * ■ ... • ■' Chtronomidam (Ceratopogonlnae) 

Larva not long and snake-like ..... j 5 

16. Body without pseudopods; segments with transverse constrictions; some or ail of 
the dorsal segments with narrow, chltinlied transverse bands or plates ’ or the 
terminal segment produced Into a very short tube; (habits various, in decaying 

vegetable matter or aquatic) .... I^sychowdak 

Body stout, armed with numerous setae, some of which are flattened and lanceolate * 
segments without secondary constrictions or chlfinlsed plates; (terrestrial, in 
dung, beneath bark, or In water-soaked logs, Forcipomyia. Oeratopogoti, etc.) 

.*.. ..*' *.. ^^ttmoNOMiDAB (Ceratopogonlnae) 

16. Abdominal spiracles rudimentary but evident; body clavate, the caudal end strongly 
enlarged and bearing a suoking*disk with which larva adheres to habitat • mouth 

with tans: <a<juatic) ... Swotjnua 

Abdominal spiracles distinct: other characters not as above; (terrestrial) _ 17 


k • 
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17. Antennae elotisrate; body with conApiuuoue setae; arranged In transvers*^ rows .. IH 
Antennae short and Inconspicuous; body without conspicuous setae; (generally fungl- 
coloua. some in decaying vegetable matter) .MYCBTOPHttmAK 

J8, Posterior spiracles elevated on long stalk-Uke processes, the lateral spiracles on 

shorter stalks; (in dung and other decaying matter) .ScAToPHirMK 

Spiracles sessile, the posterior pair large, on dorsal surface of ninth abdf>m{nal 

segment; prothoraclc spiracle larger than others of lateral series; (soil) . 

.... Bibionipaic 

19. Maxillae well-developed, the palpi distinct; mandibles normally sickle-shaped, not 
protruded far beyond the apices of the maxillae, often not extending one-half 
this distance; antennae weli-deveioped, placed on a chitinixed dorsal plate. 

(Orthorrhapha Brachycera) . 20 

Maxillae poorly developel, the palpi visible only In a few scattered groups: mandibles 
short and hook-like, usually capable of protrusion far beyond the Ups of the 
maxillae when the latter are developed: antennae poorly developed or lacking, 
when present placed upon a membranous surface. (Cyolorrhapha) 

2u. Body elongate, eUiptical, strong!}' flattened, with a slight dorao-medlan carlna, the 
body with only nine apparent segments, excluding the head; Jiietathorax elongate 
and apparently including also the flrst abdominal segment; (amplUpneust ir; 
posterior spiracles distant; pupa in last larval skin; six elongate appendages 
on thorax and two others on last abdominal segmonl; earth or beneath basal 
leaves of rosette plants; I.«undbeck (sonsiders to bo Orthorrhaphous, de Moijere 

Cyclorrhaphous) . LoNCHoi^TEniDAi? 

Characters not as above . 21 

21. Posterior spiracles approximated, situated within a terminal or subterminal cleft 

or chamber and usually concealed; body more or less shagreened or longitudinally 

striated . 22 

Posterior spiracles rather widely separated, situated on the apparent apical segment, 
or upon the penultimate or antepennUimnte segment; body not slmgreened or 
striated . 2S 

22. Body depressed, spindle-shaped, the surface finely shagreened; head little, if any, 

retractile; splracular fissure transverse: (earth, animal nests, under bark, 
decaying vegetable or animal matter; pupa in lust larval skin) .. STRATtoMyiiDAs 
Body cylindrical to pyriform, the abdominaJ segments with a girdle of pseudopuds 
on each segment; body-in tegument usually longitudinally striated, Honrietlmes 
Irregularly roughened; head retracUlo; splracular fissure vertical; (aquatic or 
sem I-aquatic; pupa free) . Taban«>ax 

23. Posterior spiracles upon the apparent apical segment . 34 

Posterior spiracles upon the penultimate or antepenultimate segment . :10 

24. Apical abdominal segment heavily chitiuized, blackened . 2(I 

Apical abdominal segment not heavily chitlnlzed or blackened . 2(» 

25. Thoracic segments not chttinized dorsaily; apical plate very large, the Hplr«ele« 

vertically elongated, the lobes surrounding the disk small, widely Hcparatfd; 

(earth, rarely under bark) . Cownomviidak 

Prothorax and mesothorax chitlnlzed dorsaily: apical chltlntzed plate rather small, 
spiracles circular, the paired surrounding lobes large, fused basal I y, each with 
a number of long setae; (beneath bxirk) .. Xvlophaoidak 

2C. Posterior spiracles not In an apical transverse cleft . 27 

Posterior spiracles widely separated, situated In an apical transverse cleft: head very 
small, retractile; (internal parasites of Coleopterous larvae) .... Numbhthikidak 

27. Apical abdominal segment terminating in two elongate processes that are fringed 

with delicate elongate setae; abdomen with jiaired ventral pseudopods and 

fieshy dorsal and lateral appendages; (aquatic, Atherix) .L.Kt'TiDA». In pnrt 

Apical abdominal segment not as above, the pseudopods and other appcndagcH lacking 
or approximately so . 28 

28. Apical abdominal segment terminating In four or five short, pointed glabrous lobes 

or two fleshy Ups; head-skeleton with a large arched dorsal plate, the longitudinal 
rods being articulated upon a horixontal plane: (terrestrial, LepiUt, Chryaopila, 

etc. > ...... Bwptidak, in part 

Apical abdominal segment not as above; or the head-skeleton without an arched 
dorsal plate, the longitudinal rods articulated with the labial plate at right 
angles or nearly so, in profile appearing bent .. 29 
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29. Liirva oval in outline, the smaller cephalic end marked oft by a strontif constriction; 

body Intei^ument smooth and viscid so particles ot dirt adhere; abdomen with 
seven pairs of pad-llke areas on venter of segments two to eight; spiracles not 
surrounded by lobes; (parasitic on spiders; the newly-hatched larva Is more 
elongate-oval, the body with conspicuous palmate scales and with two conspicuous 

caudal setae) . Cvrtidab (Achoc?«rioa«) 

Body slender, cylindrical: splracular disk surrounded by small fleshy lobes; abdominal 
segments with a ventral transverse creeping welt; ventral lobes of splracular 
disk larger than dorsal pair; (Heshy lobes lacking in Neurigona: body amphi- 
pneuatlc except In Thrf/ptimiH which is perlpneusllo: habits various, under bark. 

in w’et earth; aciuatic; burrowing In stems of jmlustral grasses) . 

. DOUIOHOrODlOAK : Kmpioidak 

80. Posterior spiracles placed on antepenultimate abdominal segment; six basal nbdomimil 
segmeiits subdivided by false constrictions to appear as twelve; body very long 

and slender . 31 

I’ostertor spiracles placed on the penultimate abdominal segment; aiidomlnal 
segments all simple, undivided; body not excessively elongate . 32 

31. Posterior median plate of head-capsule spatulate at apex; (in earth and wood) 

. THKHieVlDAB 

Posterior median plate of hen cl-capsule not dilated ut apex; (usually in houses, 
beneath csarpets) . Bcbkopinidxk 

32. Penultimate abdominal segment longer than the ultimate, with a transverse impres¬ 

sion near the end to give the «ui»erflclal appearance of two distinct segments; 
last segment terminating in a sharp ridge with a median point; (In decaying 

wood, predaceous on wood-boring Coleoptera) . MrnAiDAx 

Penultimate abdominal segment shorter than the ultimate, or, If longer, without a 
transverse impression as described above; ultimate segment not as described. . 33 
3.1. Thoracic segments each with twm long setae, one on either side on veritro-\iteral 
margin; apical segment w'lth from six to eight long setae; penultimate abdominal 
segment usually shorter than the ultimate; body in life straight; (In wood or 

soil, predaceous) . Asilidar 

Thoracic segments, and apical segment of abdomen, without conspicuous setae ; pen¬ 
ultimate segment distinctly longer than the ulUm:ite; body in life usually 
arcuate: (habits various, predaceous, parasitic or iriQulIinous) ... Bombyuidar 

I cannot attempt at this time to give a key to the Orthorrhaphous pupae. 
The pupa of the Tanyderidae may be separated from the allied groups by the 
following simple key: 

1. One of the pronotal breathing horns enormously elongated, much longer than the 

body, the other horn very short and abortive . Pttchoptk«ioak 

Breathing horns short, or, If elongated (in a few TipuUnno), not longer than the 
body and the disproportion in size not conspicuous . 2 

2. Tarsal sheaths lying side by side, parallel . 2 

Tarsal sheaths overlying one another In pairs . TRioHocaaiOAR 

3. Wing-sheath showing radius as being flve-bninched . Tamtdwridak 

Wing-sheath wdth radius reduced, w'ith not more than four branches reaching the 

mATgin .. TipPLiPAic 

A NEW SPKCtEk OF RaPINODERBS FIIOH THE BORRtGO PLATEAU. 

t 

The new apeclea described herewith was included in a large and interesting 
seHes of crane-flies received from my friend, Mr, W. Heron, from the Dorrlgo 
Plateau of New South Wales. The type specimen is preserved in my collection 
through the kind interest of the collector. 

RaPINODEBUS DORBlOENStS, U. 8p. 

General coloration dark-brown; antennae 20.segmented, the scape black, the 
flagellum yellow; femora yellow, with a very broad black ring at near mid¬ 
length; tips of femora and bases ot tibiae more narrowly blackened; wings whitish 
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with a dark brown pattern that i« arranged in the form of two X*8haped areas 
that are conhuent at the outer ends of cells C and Sc, the more basal one 
extensively connected with the darkened areas around the arculus In cells H 
and M. 

2. Length about 25 mm.; wing 18-5 mm. 

Rostrum and palpi black. Antennae 20-segniented; scape black, the flagellum 
yellow, the incisures of. the basal segments weakly darkened, the outer segments 
clearer yellow, the terminal two segments more dusky; first flagellar segment 
about one-third longer than the second; succeeding segments of nearly equal length, 
cylindrical, the last segment shorter. Head and cervical sclerites black or 
brownish-black, discoloured. 

Anterior mesonotum light-brown, the disk almost covered by black stripes, the 
median stripe especially wide; scutcllum obscure yellow, margined with dark- 
brown and including a median line of the same colour; postnotum dark. Pleura 
dark-brown; variegated with obscure brownish-yellow on the sternopleurite and 
cephalic portion of the pteropleurite. Halterea dusky at base, the outer half 
of the stem light-yellow, the knobs dark-brown. Legs with the coxae and 
trochanters dark; femora yellow, all with a very broad black ring at near mid- 
length, this including approximately two-fifths of the extent of the segment; tips 
of femora broadly blackened; tibiae yellow, the bases broadly blackened, the 
amount a little greater than the femoral tips; remainder of legs pale yellow. 
Wings (Text-fig. 1) whitish with a heavy dark-brown pattern, this appearing as 



Text-flff. K “ Wiiiff of Hmlinodei'jfs dorrifn-Hitis, 
n. sp, ; hufotype 

two X-shaped areas that are joined in the outer end of celis C and So; the basal 
area is further connected with an extensive marking in the prearcular and arcular 
regions by rays In the radial and medial fields; veins yellow, dark-brown in the 
patterned areas. Venation: As compared with terrae^reginae, the following differ¬ 
ences are most evident—R longer; Rs more arcuated at origin: R, less upturned 
at Up; shorter; cell M« narrower at margin; cell 2nd A narrower. 

Abdomen dark-brown, both sternites and tergitea variegated laterally near base 
with conspicuous yeUow areas; genital segment black. 

Hab. —New South Wales 

Holotype % Brooklana, Eastern Dorrigo, altitude about 2,000 feet, 10th 
February. 1929 <W. Heron). 

Ra<iimder«g dotrigenMiB is closest to R. terrae-reginae (Alexander), differing 
in the number of antennal segments (20 Instead of 24), the conspicuous black 
medial rings on all femora, and details of the wing-pattern and venation. 
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iaXJ*LANAT10N Oir PLATES V-Vl. 

Plate V. 

Larva of Protttplasa fitchii. 

1. —Entire larva, lateral aspect. 

2. —Hoad-cap«ule, diagrammatic, dorsal aspect. 

3. —Head-capsule, diagrammatic, lateral a»i»ect. 

4. —Caudal end, lateral aspect. 

0 .—Caudal end, ventral aspect, with further enlargemants of anal PHOudopod and crotchets. 

I*latc vi, 

r 

Pupa o( Protoplaea fitchii, \ 

1. —Entire pupa, male, lateral aspect. 

2. —Pronotal breathing horn. 

3. —Head, male, ventral aspect. 

4. —Head, male, dorsal asbect. 

5. —Genital sheaths, female, ventral aspect. 



THE GENUS MWROMONOBPOHA 0ESKOV, A LITTLE KNOWN 

GROUP OF SOIL MICROORGANISMS. 


By H. L. JRK 6 E 29 . 

Macleay Bacteriologist to the Society. 

(Plate vll.) 
fHf»ad 21 lit May, 1U20,J 

The large and somewhat heterogeneous group ot microorganisms known as 
Actinomyoetes or ray fungi has presented many troublesome problems to systematic 
microbiology: firstly, because ot the marked variability exhtblted by organisms of 
this group, which renders their separation from other microorganisms rather 
vague; secondly, because of their quite uncertain phylogenetic position (it la still 
a matter of dispute whether they should be classed with the Bacteria or with the 
Eumyeetes); thirdly, and not least, because the study of these organisms has 

been rather one-sided, moetly limited to pathogenous forms and to certain groups 

0 

of soil forms. The only work, in which they have been studied from a broader 
biological point of view, is so far the excellent monograph of Lieske (1921). The 
only rational attempt to classify the group of actinomyoetes on a basis of definite 
morphological characters is represented by the work of prskov (1923). who worked 
mostly with pathogenous species, among which were a fair number of old 
'^laboratory strains”. 0rskov suggested the fallowing division of the group of 
the microorganisms previously known as the genus Actinomyces: 

I. Cohniatreptothriic: The vegetative mycelium consists of branched, uni¬ 
cellular hyphae; from this there arises an aerial mycelium of hyphae that are 
thicker than those of the vegetative mycelium. The aerial hyphae undergo a 
process of constriction which gives rise to a formation of chains of regular-slaed 
spores; these are somewhat more thermo-resistant than the vegetative hyphae. 

II, Actinomyces: The vegetative mycelium consists of more or less branched 
hyphae. which may or may not form an aerial mycelium, consisting of hyphae of 
the same thickness as those of the vegetative mycelium. Both vegetative and 
aerial hirphae divide by the formation of transverse walls Into fragments of 
Irregular else and shape. There is no difference in the thermo-resistance of 
vegetative and aeyial mycelium. Some species of this genus seem to form a 
transition to the genera Cofynel>&cterium and Mycobacterium. 

ill. Micromonospora: A branched, unicellular mycelium is formed, consisting 
of very delicate hyphae with short lateral branches, each of which bears a single 
terminal spore. The spores are small, oval and highly retractive. This genus was 
represented by only a single strain, of which a culture had been obtained from 
Ktars llitorobiologisehe Sammlung. Prague, under the name of Btreptothriw 
Chatceae. 

0!rsfeov did not find this organisin mentioned anywhere in the literature 
accessible to him. An organism of this name has. however, been examined by 
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Muigrave, Clegg and Polk (1908) in their studies on pathogenous actlnomycetes. 
They state that Btreptothrix ehalcea Is a non-pathogenous, saprophytic organism, 
of which a culture has been received by them from Protessor A. O. Foulerton, 
London, who isolated it from the air. Foulerton has apparently not published 
any description of the organism, and the description given by Musgrave, Clegg 
and Polk is rather incomplete. Lleske (1921) had a culture of this organism 
from Krai, hut does not say much about it. 

Whether any previously described ray fungus is of this morphological type is 
rather doubtful. The Thermoactinompceft vulparis described by TslkUnsky (1899) 
might be of this type, according to the figure of spore formation and to the fact 
that spore formation is stated to take place on submerged mycelium In liquid 
cultures. But the organism is also, in opposition to Micromonospora, said to 
form an aerial mycelium. Peklo (1910) gives, in his description of Actinomyces 
atni (which he claims to be the symbiont present In the root nodules of Alnm), 
some figures of a type of spore formation, which is not Inconsistent with that of 
Micromonospora, The value of this observation is, however* ,tempered by the 
fact that Peklo, as pointed out by Lleske (1921), probably worked with cultures 
contaminated with spore-forming bacteria, and the occurrence of branching, spore¬ 
forming baclUi, which might simulate the appearance of a ikicromonospom, is 
not excluded (LOhnls, 1922). Millard and Burr (1926) describe two *'Bpecies'% 
Aoiinomyoes mlmonicolor and Act. macaZafns, which are culturally much like 
some of the ikficromonosporo-strains described below, but the spores are state<)^to 
be formed “in short chains". No microscopical illustration is given, so that an 
accurate idea of the nature of these organisms cannot be formed. 

Actinomyc09 monosporeua, which has been studied In detail by SchUtse (1908), 
shows a mode of spore formation which la to some extent analogous to that of 
Micromonospora, but since the spores are here formed on a specially differentiated 
aerial mycelium (as In the CoHniatreptothrix-gronp) which Is absent In Micro- 
monospora, it Is doubtful whether these two organisms are really related to each 
other. 

Jn 1927 the author observed in a microbiological analysis of a Banish garden 
soil, an organism apparently belonging to the Aficromonospom-type, and In 
November, 1929, when some Australian soils were plated on agar media for 
observation of the general character of their bacterial flora, a number of colonies 
of organisms of the same type was observed. Since this suggested that this 
practically unknown genus might represent a group of common and perhaps 
important soil organisms, a number of strains were isolated from various soils, 
and their morphological and biological characters were tested In order to obtain 
a basis for a further study of this genus. 

Ten strains were isolated from the following soils; 

1, —^No. 125, Alluvial soil, heavy clay, rich in organic matter, pH 6-0. Isolated 
Strains 125 L 125 11, 125 IV. and 126 VI. 

2. -—No. 129. Laterite soil, poor in organic matter, pH 6'7, Isolated Strain 
129 V. 

168. Laterite soil, poor in organic matter, pH 7*9. Isolated Strain 

168 HI. 

176. laterite soil, poor in organic matter, pH 6-5, Isolated Strains 
176 IV. 170 XII, and 176 XVII 
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5.—Soil from a lawn In the Univeraity grounds, rich in undecompoaed grass 
roots, pH 6>6. Isolated Strain U IV. 

The following medium was used for the leolation: Dextrose 2*0 gm.; Casein, 
dissolved In 10 c.c. 0-lN NaOH, 0*2 gm.; K^PO*. 0*5 gm.; MgSO*, 0*2 gtn.; 
Agar, 16*0 gm.; HiO, 1000 c.c. pH 6*4'"6»6. 

On plates poured in a dilution of 1:100,000-200,000 and incubated at 30** C., 
the colonies appear after 6“8 days; they grow very slowly and never attain any 
very considerable size (maximum about 1 mm. In 12-34 days). They are perfectly 
round, compact, with mycelold edges like colonies of ordinary actinomycetes and, 
like these, their structure Is firm and cartilaginous, but, owing to their small 
dimensions, their actinomyces-character is not easily discovered except under the 
microscope. The colour of the colonies la pink to orange, except the strains 126 IV 
and 176 IV, which are blue. Surface colonies never show any aerial mycelium, but 
sometimes a dark, moist crust of spores. Pure cultures can be obtained from the 
colonies on casein-dextrose-agar without any difficulty. 

Several synthetic media, mostly those recommended by Waksman (1919) for 
the characterization of actinomycetes, were used for the study of cultural 
characters of the Mlcromonosporae. Only those which gave the most charac¬ 
teristic growth are mentioned here: 

1. -—Dextrose-Asparagln-Agar: Dextrose 10*0 gm., Asparagln 0*6 gm,, K,HPO* 
0*5 gm., Agar 15*0 gm., H,0 1000 c.c, pH 7 0-7*2. 

2. —Starch-Casein-Agar: Soluble starch 10*0 gm., Casein dissolved in IN NaOH 
1*0 gm., K 9 HPO 4 0*5 gm„ MgS 04 0*5 gm., H^O 1000 c.c. pH 7*0, 

3. —Gelatin: 16 per cent, gold label gelatin In tap water. pH 7-0-7-2. 

4. —Milk. 

5. —Potato plugs. 

6. —Dextrose-Asparagln Solution; Same as No. 1, without agar. 

7. —Saccharose-Nitrate Solution: Saccharose 80*0 gm., NaNO, 2*0 gm., K,HPO, 
1*0 gm., MgSOi 0*5 gm.. KCI 0*6 gm„ FeSO* trace, Agar 16*0 gm., HjO 1000 c.c. 
pH 7*0-7*2. 

Ail the agar media were used as slope cultures. The temperature of incuba¬ 
tion was 30^ C., unless otherwise stated. 

Morphology, 

Ail the strains studied here have the following common morphological 
characters; In nutrient solutions and on agar media they form an extensive 
mycelium of richly branched hyphae: these are very delicate, varying in thick¬ 
ness between 0*2 and 0*5 fi. In older solution cultures one sometimes sees thicker 
central hyphae surrounded by more delicate branches, sometimee running out into 
tips of unmeasurable thinness. Definite cell walls or transverse septa are not 
visible. In young hyphae the protoplasm usually appears quite homogeneous, 
both In living and stained condition; in older cultures the thick hyphae are often 
seen to contain a number of unstainable elements*—probably vacuoles or drops of 
fat-*wh!ch sometimes gives them a beaded appearance. Old hyphae can be broken 
into pieces when the material is rubbed between two slides, but a typical 
spontaneous "fragmentation** of the mycelium does not take place. In nutrient 
solutions and on the surface of agar media, spores are produced In the manner 
described by Prskoy; hyphae produce short lateral branches, usually 6-8 a long 
and of varying thickness (from about the same as the main hyphae to almost 
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Immeasurable thinnefts). Each branch bears a single terminal spore, round or 
oval, 0*8-l«2 M. The spores resemble bacterial endosporee, being highly refractive 
and surrounded by a distinctly visible cell wall; this is moat easily observed by 
vital staining with aqueous methylene-blue, which seems especially strongly 
absorbed in the cell wall. The spore formation is, both In solution and on agar, 
limited to certain parts of the vegetative byphae which, in ordinarily mounted, 
vitally stained preparations, appear as clusters (Plate vli, fig. IK 

la some instances the spores are seen to sprout directly from the hyphae (Plate vll, 
fig. 2), so that examples are observed, which bear a striking resemblance to the 
formation of ectogontdia in Bac. influenme as figured by Wade and Manalang 
(1920). The sporuiatlon is abundant in the Strains 125 VI, 176 XVU, 162 III, 
129 V, and UIV, very scanty in 125 I and 126 IV. 

The development from spore to spore takes place in the following manner*: 
When mature spores from the surface of an agar culture are transferred to a 
suitable agar or solution medium (dextrose asparagin^agar or solution was used 
in most cases), they swell somewhat and begin to germinate after 20-24 hours at 
30® C. One or two, In some cases three germ tubes are produced. These grow 
rapidly and soon begin to branch monopodlally, so that after 2-3 days small, well 
defined mycelia are formed (Plate vli, fig. 3, b), and the short spore-bearing lateral 
branches begin to appear. On dextrose-asparagln-agar the course of development 
is soon obscured by the profuse sporuiatlon which takes place, but it can be 
followed in solution and partly on tap-water-agar as recommended by 0rwl^iv 
(1923), although the growth here has a tendency to stop before the life cycle is 
complete. Plate vli, fig. 4 shows a smalt mycelium with new spores on this 
medium. In dextrose-asparagin-solution there is, after three days, an abundant 
formation of hyphae which In certain parts bear numerous short lateral branches 
(exactly simulating the figure given by 0rskov) with intensely staining terminal 
swellings developing into new spores (Plate vii, fig. 3, c). 

Staikiko Rkactions. 

The hyphae and spores of the strains studied here stain easily with all the 
usual bacterial stains (carbol-fuchsin, aqueous fuchstn. JLoeffler's methylene-blue, 
aqueous metbylene-blue, gentian violet). Also Delafleld’s haematoxylln gives, 
especially when material is fixed with Bubllmate-alcohol, fine and clear prepara¬ 
tions. The spores stain in all eases Intensely, the byphae rather badly. AH 
elements of all strains are, even In three to four weeks’ old cultures, gram- 
positive, but never acid-fast (decolourised, after staining with hot carbol-fuchsin, 
by a few seconds’ treatment with 20 per cent, sulphuric acid). Whether nuclei 
are xuresent in the spores and mycelium is dUllcult to decide owing to the minute¬ 
ness of the objects, and, moreover, the question of the presence of true nuclei 
in bacteria and related organisms is not yet definitely settled. Preparations stained 
by the method Schumacher (1926) for demonstrating bacterial ’’nuclei^t show 
the presence of deeply stained, minute granules both in old spores from dextrose- 
asparagin-figar and In germinating spores^ germ tubes and young mycelia in 
dextrose^Bpayggin-eolution (Plate vii. fig. 5). Whether these granules represent 

* Mainly based on the study of Strains 125 XI, 126 Vt, and 176 xyii. 

tThe material is dried on a slide and treated for 2-4 bouts with 26 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid, washed first with water, then for lo seeondR with dilute Ne,Ct\ 
solution, finaUy stained for 30 seconds with carboUthlonIne. 
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true nuctel remains uneertalii, owing to tbo dimcnltY of loUowInir tiietr dovolop* 
ment, but it does not appear unlikely. Petersen (192^) did by this method obtain 
figures much like those obtained by staining with iron hatmatogyiln or Oiemsa' 
stain» by means of which methods he demonstmted the presence of bodies 
undoubtedly representing true nuclei in i9nciil»f mpe&ides. 

Similar minute round bodies, staining deeply with Belafield’s haematonylln 
and Imbedded in an amorphous, very badly staining substance, Is sometimes 
observed in 5-6 days* old cultures in dextrose-asparagin-solution. The whole 
phenomenon does not look unlike a *^symplasni'’«tage (Lfihnis, 1922), although 
It la not pretended to make any definite statements as to its nature, before it 
has been studied more fully, 


ClTLTtTEAL CHAJtACTKES. 

Strain IfB 1. 

Hyphae in dextroee-asparagln-aolution 0'3-0*6 thick. Spores very scarce; on 
filter paper in mineral nutrient solution the Inoculuin is, after 25-16 days, covered 
by a crust of spores; these are spherical to oval, 1'0-1*3 fi. 

Deztrose-asparagln-agar; Scant growth after 16 days. Vegetative mycelium 
flat, smooth, with myceloid edges, spreading into medium, colourless with pink 
shade. After 24-30 days the growth Is somewhat better, of unchanged appear 
ance. No sporulation or soluble pigment. 

Starch-caeein-agar; Growth scant after 16 days, fair after 24-30 days; appear¬ 
ance as on previous medium. On plate culture a diastatlc activity is just discern¬ 
ible after 10 days. 

Gelatin, 22 days at 22-24® C., stab culture; Scant growth. Small round orange 
granules in stab; slow saccate liquefaction. No pigment. Liquefied gelatin clear, 
viscid. 

Potato: Scant growth after 16 days; small orange granules surrounded by 
white haloes. After 24-80 days growth becomes better; vegetative mycelium 
raised, lichnold, dark orange. No sporulation or soluble pigment. 

Milk: No growth after 30 days. 

Dextrose-asparagin^solution. 24 days: Fair growth. Small, firm, round, pale 
pink granules on bottom of tube. 


Strain m XII. 

Hyphae 0-3-0-5 m thick. Spores oval, 1*0 x 1-2 

Dextrose-asparagin-agar: Scant growth after 6 days. Vegetative mycelium 
flat, growing slightly down Into medium, colourless. After 12-18 days the growth 
becomes better. Vegetative mycelium raised, smooth, heavy, pinkish-orange with 
greyish shade on surface. No soluble pigment. After 32 days the growth is very 
good, ot unchanged appearance. 

Starch-caseln-agar: After 4 days a narrow, granulated, orange vegetative 
mycelium is formed; after 12 days it turns brick-red. with tufts of orange 
mycelium growing down Into the medium. After 18 days small greyish-black 
spots, due to spore formation, begin to appear on tbe surface which, after 32 
days, becomes nearly black. No soluble pigment. 

Gelatin, 21 days 22-24* C., stab culture: Small orange granules in stab. Slow, 
saccate Hqnefactioii. No soluble pigment. 

Potato: Very scant growth after 10 di^. Vegetative mycelium forms small 
brick-red granules surrounded by white haloes. After 18-32 days good gtowth. 
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Vegeftfttive znycellum much raised, sharply folded, looking like minute roses* No 
aporulation or soluble pigment. 

Milk: No growth after 85 days. 

Sacobarose-tittrate-solution, 20 days: Scant gi’owth. Loose, colourless Hakes 
on bottom of tube. No inversion of the saccharose. No reduction of nitrate. No 
acidity. 


Strain VI. 

Hyphae 0*2~0'8, up to 0-8 m thick. Spores oval, 0*9"1'0 x 1’0'-1’2 m. 

Dextrose-asparagln-agar: After 6-14 days fair growth. Vegetative mycelium 
spreading, granulated, growing Into medium, olive-brown with red tinge In lower 
portion. After 80 days good growth. The mycelium Is dark olive-green with 
orange edges, surface covered by a soft, moist, glistening, greenish-black layer 
of spores. No soluble pigment. 

Starcb-caaein-agar: Pair growth after 6 days. Vegetative mycelium narrow, 
granulated, orange with greyish spots. After 14 days the mycelium Is olive-brown 
with orange shade on edges, after 30 days tiuite eqiual to previous medium. Plate 
culture shows a fair dtastatlc activity after 11 days. 

Gelatin, 21 days 22-24® C., stab culture; Small orange granules In stab. 
Slow, saccate liquefaction. No soluble pigment. 

Potato: No growth after 30 days. 

Milk: No growth or change after 85 days. ^ 

Saccharose-nitrate-solution: After 9 days scant growth. Small colourless 
Hakes on bottom of tube. No inversion of saccharose. Nitrate Is reduced to 
nitrite. No acidity. 


Strain 176 XVII. 

Hyphae 0*3’"0*4 m thick. Spores oval, 0*8-1*0 x 1'0'-1‘2 m- 

Dextrose-asparagln-agar: After 8 days fair growth. Vegetative mycelium 
raised, granulated, orange with olive-green Surface, after 14-30 days all dark olive 
with orange shade on edges, surface moist, glistening, greenish-black. No soluble 
pigment. 

Starch-caseln-agar: After 6 days fair growth. Vegetative mycelium raised, 
granulated, orange with greyish-black spots on surface. After 14-30 days the 
mycelium is all greenish-black with orange spots, surface covered by a moist, 
glistening, smooth, greenish-black layer of spores. In plate culture there Is a 
fair dtastatlc activity. 

Potato: No growth after 80 days. 

Milk: No growth or change after 85 days. 

Saccharose-nitrate-soltttlon, 9 days: Scant growth. Small round colourless to 
faint orange granules on bottom of tube. No inversion of saccharose. Nitrate is 
reduced to nitrite. No acidity. 


Strain ISS Ill. 

Hyphae 0’8*0'5 m thick. Spores spherical, 1*0-1 *2 m. 

Ilextrose-asparagin-agar: After 8 days fair growth. Vegetative mycelium 
narrow, raised^ granulated, orange with greyish spots, after X6-24 days covered 
by moist, glistening^ greyish-black granules, consisting of spores- No soluble 
pigment. 
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8tarch-cas6in>agar: Good growth after 8 dayn. Vegetative mycelium narrow, 
sttperdclal, folded, bright tiorange. After 16 days spore formation begins from 
upper end of growth and proceeds downwards, until after 24 days both the 
vegetative mycelium and the layer of spores are all greyish-black with a greenish 
tinge In reverse. A faint greenish soluble pigment Is formed. Fair dlaatatlc 
activity in plate' culture. 

Gelatin, 22 days 22-24*^ C., stab culture: Small orange to dark grey granules 
in stab. Slow, saccate liQuefaction. Ho pigment. 

Potato: Good growth after 8 days. Vegetative mycelium raised, lichnold, 
orange. After 16 days assuming a greyish shade; after 24 days small black 
granules appear. 

Milk: After 8 days small orange granules along side of tube; no change. 
After 12 days the milk is coagulated; the coagutum Is gradually softened and 
after 28 days largely redissolved. The whey Is clear, yellowish, of neutral 
reaction (coagulation due to a rennet-like ensyme). 

Strain V IV. 

Spores oval, 0*7-0*9 x 1*0-1'2 ju. 

Dextrose-asparagin-agar. Good growth after 8 days. Vegetative mycelium 
spreading, granulated, greenish-black with orange edges (after 4 days all orange). 
After 18 days the surface is covered by a moist, greenish-black layer of spores. 
No soluble pigment. 

Starcb-caseln-agar. After 8 days excellent growth, eaual to previous medium. 
Unchanged after 18 days. A faint greenish soluble pigment is formed. Very 
slight diastatic action in plate culture. 

Potato: Excellent growth after 8 days. Vegetative myoellum raised, lichnold, 
orange. No sporulation or soluble pigment. Unchanged after 18 days. 

Milk: After 18 days numerous small round orange colonies are formed on wall 
of tube. After 21 days coagulation occurs; about one-third of the coagulum is re¬ 
dissolved after 50 days. Whey Is clear, light yellow, with numerous flakes of 
light-orange myeeliam. Reaction faintly acid. 

Saccharose-nitrate-solution: Fair growth after 10 days. Small round granules 
attached to wall of tube; large, loose, pink flakes on bottom. No inversion of 
saccharose. No reduction^ of nitrate. No acidity. 

fiftroin i29 V. 

Hyphae 0*2“0-4 m thick. Spores spherical to oval, 0*8-l'0 m. 

Dextrose-asparagin-agar: After 7 days fair growth. Vegetative mycelium 
superflcial. granulated, Ught^range with xnoist, greyish-black granules on surface, 
after 18 days nearly colourless with dark centre; surface granulated, moist, nearly 
black. No soluble pigment. 

Starch-casein-agar. Good growth after 7 days. Vegetative mycelium super¬ 
ficial, granulated, light-orange. After 12 days the mycelium turns dark-orange, 
and moist, brownish-black granules begin to ipread over the surface. After 18 
days the mycelium is all black with orange edges and greenish shade in centre; 
surface all covered by a moist, dark olive-brown layer. 

Potato: No growth after 18 days. 

Milk: After 7 days numerous small rotund colonies, colourless to faint orange, 
along wall of tube; no change in the milk. After 18 days unchanged. 
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SftcclianHMi^ttUmte-iottttioii: ScftHt growth after IS tfajhi. l<ooae llakee of white 
mrceHam with greylah spots on hottom of tube. No thTorsloii of saooharoae. No 
roductlon of oltmte* No aotSilty. 


mrain lU II. 

Hyphae 0-3-0'4 m thick. Spores spherical to slightly oval* f'O-l'Z 

Dextrose^asparaglo^agar. Fair growth after S days. Vegetative mycelium 
raised, granulated, red-brown with moist, dark-brown spots. After 14 days the 
mycelium Is mahogany-brown with nearly black, moist granules of spores on 
surface. A light coffee-brown soluble pigment is formed. After 34-30 days the 
growth is nearly all black, pigment deeper brown. 

Starch-caseln-agar: Scant growth after 8 days. Vegetative mycelium flat, 
developing into medium, red-brown, after 14 days turning nearly black; light- 
brown soluble pigment. After 31 days growth is all black, surface dfy. with 
metallic lustre; pigment deep-brown. Very slight dlastatfc activity on plate 
culture. 

Gelatin. 25 days 23-34° C., stab culture: Small granules in stab, first orange, 
later turning brown. Slow, saccate liquefaction. No pigment in gelatin. 

Potato: Scant growth after 14 days. Vegetative mycelium raised, granulated, 
orange with red-brown spots. After 21-80 days a brownish soluble pigment diffuses 
through the plug; growth unchanged. 

Milk: Very slow growth. After 60 days small greyish-brown granules on 
side of tube, faint greyish-brown discoloration of milk, but no coagulation Vr 
clearing. 

Saccharose-nitrate-eolution: Scant growth after 9 days. Numeroug small 
loose greyish fiakes on bottom of tube. Saccharose Is inverted (strong reduction 
of 3P^hlfiig*8 solution). Nitrate is reduced to nitrite. No acidity, 

Strain J7S IV. 

Hyphae 0*2-O*4 a thick. Spores nearly spherical, 0-9-1-2 

Dextrose-miparagin-solution: Faint growth after 10 days. Vegetative myoelium 
forms compact, raised colonies which grow down into the medium, dark greenish- 
blue with paler edges (after 5 days all colourless). After 25 days the ms^lium 
is nearly black, surface smooth and hard, without the moist masses of spores 
characteristic of the preceding strains. An extremely thin, greyish veil, resembling 
an aerial mycelium, is formed on the centre of the colonies. 

Starch-casein-agar; Very scant growth after 10 days. Vegetative mycelium 
forms minute isolated colonies, colourless with deep-blue centre. Unchanged after 
35 days. Very slight diastatic activity on plate. 

Gelatin. 22 days 33-24'* C.. stab culture; Small orange granules in gelatin. 
Slow, saccate liQuefactlon. No soluble pigment. 

Potato: No growth after 30 days. 

Milk: No growth after SO days. 

Dextrose-asparagln-eolution; Fair growth after 34 days. Small pinkish Hakes 
on bottom of tube. Uater bluish surface colonies appear, and a greentah-tdue 
soluble pigment is formed. When the pink mycelium is transferred to a strip 
of filter paper in mineral nutrient solution^ it turns blue In a few days, and 
sporulation takes place; the formation of the blue pigment seems to depend on 
perfect aeration. 

This strain as well as the following, develops very slowly la all media tested. 
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Strain m IV. 

An organism of a type similar to tbe previons one (176 IV). Not studied 
in detail because of its very slow growth in all media. 

jPltTSIOtOOIOAX. CltAftACTMie. 

1. Oxygen rc^airemente.—-The ability to thrive under anaerobic conditions 
was tested for the following strains: mi, mil, 126VI. 163111, 176IV. 176X11, 
and 176 XVII. They were grown on dextrose«asparagln-agar In small test-tubes 
placed in a larger wide-necked, rubber-stoppered bottle, In which the oxygen was 
absorbed by means of pyrogallic acid and potassium hydroxide. No growth of 
any of the strains took place within 14 days at 16** C. These organisms are thus 
obligate aerobic, and even strictly aerobic, as was shown by growing the Strains 
mil, 176IV, 176XVn, 163111, and UIV as ‘‘distribution cultures** in high 
layers of dextrose-asparagin-agar in test-tubes. Growth took place only In the 
upper 2-3 mm. of the medium, except in the case of Strain 176 IV, where small 
colonies were seen developing at a depth of 7-3 mm. under the surface, where 
the best growth took place. 

2. Hefittwnce to drying ,—^The ray fungi as a whole are known to be excep¬ 
tionally resistant to drying, especially in the spore state. In order to test this 
point for the Micromonosporae, spores from dextrose-agar cultures of Strains 
126 VI, 125 11, 176 xn, and 176XVir were transferred to sterile glass splinters 
in small test tubes, allowed to dry and kept at room temperature. A similar 
experiment was made with vegetative mycelium from agar and potato cultures 
of Strains 129 V and UIV. Sterile dextrose-asparagln-solutlon was added to the 
tubes with spores after S months and to those with vegetative mycelium after 5 
weeks. 

The vegetative mycella had survived, but from the spores, growth was 
obtained only in the case of Strain 176X11. The spores thus seem less resistant 
to drying than those of ordinary actinomycetes, which will generally retain their 
vitality for many months and even years. This Is not quite in agreement with 
0rskov (1923) who found that the spores retain their vitality for at least eight 
months, 


TXHyKKATiraE RELA^TlUNSHirS XKO HaSlftTANCR TO Hkat. 

As mentioned before, all strains produeed their best growth at 30-32C. At 
22-^5** C. the growth is also good, but visibly slower. In order to test their 
mbUUy to grow at higher temperatures, Strains mvi, 176XVn, 176X11, 1251. 
163 III, UIV, 12611, and 178 IV. were grown on dextrose-aaparaglii*agar at 46-47** C. 
and at 42-43*’ C. At the former temperature no growth of any of the strains 
took place. At 42-43* 0. Strains 125 VI and 176 XVII produced a fair growth, 
12511 , 176 IV, and 176 XU a very scant growth In 12 days, 126 1 and U IV no 
growth at all. The Micromonosporae are thus ordinary mesophtlic organisms. 

The resistance of spores and mycelium to higher temperatures was tested by 
heating about 0*6 c^c. of sterile dextrose^asparagin-solution, with either spores 
from the surtace of a dextrose*asparagla-agar culture or small fragments of 
vegetative mynetium where spore formation had not yet started, for different 
lengths of time In small thln-wsiled test-tubes; after cooling, transferring either 
a loopful of spore suspension or a small fragment of myceUam to slants of 
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dextrose-asparagln^agar, and incubating at SO** C. The results are. seen from 
Table 1. 


TABI.K 1, 


TbermooreiMauoe of Sporei and Mycelium of MicromoHr^fpofo^Htraiat). 



i 

Growth when tratiaferred to dextrose agar. 

Temperature 

and 



120 V 

UIV 

time of heating. 

125 It 

125 VI 







Spores, 

Spores. 

Spores. 

1 

Veg. myc. 

Hporo«. 

Veg. myo. 

ea" C. 

2 min. 

0 

0 

V 

4- 

0 

4- 


5 min. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


70«C. 

2 min. 

4. 

4. 

0 

4- 

4 

t 

70® C. 

5 min. 

i 4" 

4. 

-4- 

-r 

4* 


80® C. 

1 min. 

-f 

+ 


•4- 

+ 

0 

80*0. 

2 min. 


+ 

4' 1 

0 

4 ' 

0 

80“ C. 

a min. 

(+)• 


4 

0 

1 

'' » 

80“ C. 

10 min. 


•T 

> 

0 

0 

m 

100“ 0. 

so geo. 

-i- 


4 1 

0 

,4 

m 





j 

1 


-X-^ 


• Only 1 colony. 


This shows that the spores are fairly resistant to heat (although far less so 
than bacterial endospores), and more resistant than the vegetative mycelium. In 
this respect they resemble the spores of the Cohnistr€ptothrix-%rou\> of ray fungi, 
as shown by Domec (1892), Foulerton and Jones (1902), Gilbert (1904), Prskov 
(1923), and others. 


Resistance to Oboakxc Dyes. 

Lieske (1921) observed that the actinomycetes studied by him were extra* 
ordinarily sensitive to organic dyes, especially methylene-blue and gentian-violet, 
which prevented growth of the organisms when added to broth cultures in a 
concentration of 1:500,000. Since these and related compounds have come into 
use in recent years In bacteriology for diagnostic purposes, it was thought desir¬ 
able to test the Micromonosporae in this respect Strains were grown on dextrose- 
asparagln*agar containing methylene-blue and cry<Bta!-violet in concentrations from 
1; 10^000 to 1:200,000, for 15 days at 30® €. For comparison, two ordinary soil 
actinomycetes of the OohnUtreptothri^gtonv* Isolated from soil XT, were included 
In the experiment. The results (two figures indicate incomplete agreement 
between the duplicate cultures) are found iu Table 2. 

Methylenehlue is seen to be far less toxic here than in the experiments of 
luleske, especially towards Ael. prUeut and viridoehromogenm^ which grow un¬ 
hindered at a concentraticm of 1: i0;000, whereas the Micromonosporae all are 
checked at l;i{0,000. Strain 162 III seeins distinctly more sensitive than the 
other ones, between which the differences are fnsigaiflcant. Crystal-violet is far 
more toxic to the Hlcrotnonosporae, of which only Strain 12611 is comparatively 
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TABIiE £. 


of Htraiits of Mimmwwtptm and to Oigaoic Dyon. 

. I __ ___ 


1 

i 

1 

1 

! 

• 

Strain. 

Growth at oonoentration of dye. 

1:10,000 

1; 20,000 

1:60,000 

1:100,000 

1 

1:200,000 



mi 

1 

0 

! 

0 ^ 

3 

2 

1-2 



m II 

1 

0 

1 

1-^2 

2—3 



120 VI 


0 

0 

0~1 

2 

Hethyiena bluo 

1* 

i7e xvn 


0 

0-1 

2-3 

2-4 



lesm 


0 

0 

0-1 

0 



Atl. ffrifftM 

^ » 

2 

4 

4 

4 



Act, vifidochnymoomm 

4 

4 

6 

6 

5 

•s 


! 

1 1251 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



126 I I 

0 

0 

' 1 

2 

2-3 



! 126 VI 

0 

0 

0 

0-1 

0-1 

Crygtal violet 

*■ 

' 176 XVII 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 



163 ni 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Att, pitcui 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 


1 

1 

Ad, nridoehmnoffmui 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 


0, no growth; 1, tmce of growth; 2, toant; 3, fair; 4» good; i>, oxoellent. 


TABIM 3. 


Strain. 

Growth. 

Final pH. 

Control 

(a) — 

5-7 


m 

6-7 

mi 

(a) none 

6-7 


(5) trace 

50 

125 11 

(a) scant 

6*8 


(6) scant 

5 0 

136 VI 

<«) none 

6*8 


(6) none 

6'8 

108 m 

(a) none 

6*7 


<6} scant 

6-8 

170 IV 

(o) none 

5*8 

1 

(0) none 

6*S 

170 xn 

(o> none 

6*8 


<d) trace 

60 

170 xvn 

(a) none 

6*7 


<0) none 

6*8 

CIV 

<a) none 

6*7 


<0> 2^ 

5*8 
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r68iataiit» whereas the others are wholly or nearly checked by a concentration of 
1:200,000. Jlcf. grUms is almost as sensitive, whereas Acf. viriiiothroimgenm 
is only little influenced. 


RSBlSTAnCK TO ACtllTTy. 

Bight strains were grown in dextrose-asparagin-solution where KjHPO* was 
replaced by KHaP 04 . The solution, which had an initial reaction of pH 6-7, was 
used in portions of 4 c.c. in small teet*tubes. Duplicate cultures were incubated 
for 14 days at 30° 0. The results obtained are shown In Table 3. 

This simple experiment shows that the Mlcromonosporae are remarkably 
sensitive to acidity, even more so than the <7oha<ttrei><othria?*group, of which 
even the most sensitive are able to induce growth at pH 4'3“6'2 (Waksman, 1919). 

PaOtKOLYTlO Acttvitv. 

The slow liquefaction of gelatin shows that the Micromonosporae, like most 
aclinomycetes, are capable of producing a proteolytic eniyme. In order to obtain 
quantitative expressions for their proteolytic power, three Micromonosporae and 
Act viri^ochromoffenua were grown in the following solution; Casein dissolved in 
1 N NaOH, 10*0 gm., dextrose 10*0 gm., IC,HPO* 1*0 gm., MgSO, 0'6 gm„ FeCI„ trace, 
H«0 1000 c.c. pH T’O-T’B. The solution was used in portions of 60 c.c. in 100 c.c. 
Brlenmeyer flasks. Duplicates were inoculated with spores from dextrose- 
asparagin-agar cultures and Incubated at 30° C. for 80 days, after which ti^e 
the solutions were filtered and the filtrates restored to a volume of 60 c.c. 
Determinations of amlno-N were then carried out by means of the formaldehyde 
titration method. 


Table 4. 

I*roteolrtie Activity of Mimmumotpora-Hininn fu Caauln Solutions. 


Organism. 


Formol-N, 
mgm. per W) c.c. 


12,'STI. 

125 VI. 

183 ni. 

Aet, t:itidoehrmHoemu$ 

Oontfot (Sterile oohitton) 
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Table 4 shows that the proteolysis caused by' Strains 12SI1 and 125 VI is 
hardly significant, whereas Strain ISSIII exceeds Act, tHridtmhr^mogcnus, which 
is a rather wedkly proteolytic organism (Waksman, 1919). 

Another series of semi'^nantitatlve exjieriments was carried out by growing 
the organisms on milk-agar plates. These were prepared by mixing 6 c.c. of milk 
and 3 c.c of melted agar (2% agar in tap water) in a Petri dish; after the 
mixture had set, the plate was inoculated at the centre with spore material and 
incubated at 80** C. Perfectly transparent sonee, due to hydrolysis of the casein, 
were produced in all cases. In Strain 163 HI, which coagulated the milk, the 
transparent zone was surrounded by a dense ring of precipitated casein, indicating 
the formation of a rennet-like enzyme. A measurement of the diameter of the 
proteolytic zones gave the results recorded in Table 5, 

TABliB 5. 

Proi(‘ol.vtle Activity oa MUk Agftr. 


Organism. 

Proteolytic xoQc, 

(Uam. in mm. 

1261. 

a-4 

176 XU. 

12-19 

12SVI. 

21 •'22 

168 III. 

21-22 

IJIV. 

23-24 

mn. 

5-6 

176 IV. 


AM. viridochromoffisnus 

20-22 

AM. gritMta 

’ 62-64 


The more active Micromonosporae are here seen to be about equal to Act. 
viridochromoffenua, but not nearly as active as griaeus, which Is a very 
strongly proteolytic organism (Waksman, 1919). 

Upon the whole the Micromonosporae do not seem to be very active in 
proteolytic respect. 

Utilization or Vaujous Nitrooxn Compottnos. 

Seven strains were tested for their ability to utilize nitrogen in various forms 
by growing them in dextrose-solution (medium 6, without asparagln) with 
0*2% of N-compound. The solutions were used in portions of 5 c.c. In small 
test-tubes, and duplicate cultures were incubated for 3 weeks at 30C. Table 6 
shows the results. 

AH strains grew as small whitish to orange ftakes or granules on the bottom 
of the solution, except Strain 161 HI, which also formed floating orange surface- 
colonies. Strain 126 fl formed a brown soluble pigment In solutions with aspa agin 
and peptone. Asparagln appears to be decidedly the best source of nitrogen; 
glycine and peptone are Inferior, uric acid and sodium nitrate still more so. and 
aotmoniam suiphals is available only to Strata 163 HI. Finally, eoffein is quite 
unsttiteble. The ComfMuratively good growth of the Strains 125 I and 176 3CVH in 
the »ltrogesi'»free sotntion might suggest the poMbllity of a fixation of elementary 
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TABIJfi Q. 

VtUixatlon of vadotid Nitrogen comipoitiiidJi by ilf<efaf»i0NM!|)om^Stv«lm 


Oroni'th wltti Source of K: 


Btniiii. 

N-free. 

Aspiiragit). 

i 

Glyoinf. 

Peptone. 

NaNO. 

1 

(NH,),»04 

Vrlo add. 

Cotfeln. 

mi 

1-2 i 

2-8 

2 

1 

1 , 

0-1 

2 

0 

1S5 11 

0-1 

3 

1 

2 

1-2 

1 

1-2 


163 III 

t 

5 

3-8 

Sfr-3 

1-2 

8 

2 


m XI 

1 

4 

2 

S'^ 

1 

0 

0-1 

0 

176 XVII 

1-2 

4 

1-2 

2-8 

1 

0 

0-1 

0 

176 XII 

1 

2 

2-3 

8 

1-2 

0 

1-2 

0 

176 IV 

0-1 

2-3 

1 

1 

1-2 

0 

1 

2 

0 


The growth Is indicated by the same oharaoters as in Table 2. 


nitrogen by these organisms. However, a auantitative experiment (growing the 
two strains for 6 weeks in nitrogen*free dextrose solution and determining total 
nitrogen at the end of the experiment) gave negative results. 

Decomposition of CnnLUumE. V 

Several strains of Micromomspora were grown in test^ubes on strips of 
filter paper half Immersed in the following solution: NaNO, 1*0 gm., K,HPOi 
O'S gm.,^ MgS 04 0*6 gm., H*0 1,000 c.c. This experiment gave the following result: 
i25 I: No growth after 45 days. 

Strain 125 11: Slight growth after 56 days; submerged part of paper shows 
numerous minute greyish-blaek spots; some loose fibres of cellulose on bottom of 
tube; paper appears slightly corroded at level of solution. After 88 days no 
striking change; paper is broken in two when tube is shaken; microscopically 
the fibres appear surrounded by spore-bearing hyphae, but not much attacked. 

strain i5S III: After 75 days a small dark-olive spot is formed on the paper 
at the place of inoculation. No distinct growth or destruction of the paper. 

110 IV: After 65 days there is a small reddish spot on the paper, 
covered by bluish mycelium. Destruction of paper is visible neither microscopically 
nor macroBCOplcally. 

Strain 116 XII: After 90 days there is at the place of inoculation a small 
dark spot surrounded by a bright orange halo, 7~8 mm. in diameter. In this 
sone the paper is loose and softened; microscopically the cellulose fibres appear 
much destroyed and penetrated by hyphae. 

Strain 125 VI: After 56 days strong decomposition of paper; submerged part 
semi-transparent, softened, falling into a pulp of loose fibres when tube Is 
shaken; the exposed part of the paper la faint reddish with dark olive-green 
spots, becoming soft and pulpy. Microscopically the fibres are much destroyed 
and penetrated by spore-bearing hyphae. 

gtmin 110 XVII: After 56 days strong decomposition; the inoculum on the 
exposed part of paper spreads out into a large greehlsh-black spot, in which the 
paper has practically lost its structure. After 160-1X0 days the altacV has 
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spread to the submerged part of the paper which is coloured reddish and dis* 
integrates into a pulp when the tube is shaken. 

Several strains of Micromonasporaf eapeclally 12&V1 and 176Xyili are thus 
capable of decomposing cellulose. This capacity is more pronounced when the 
nitrate Is replaced by a more favourable source of nitrogen. In an experiment, 
where the above solution with 0*2% asparagin instead of nitrate was used, the 
following results were obtained after 85 days. 

/Strain I6S 111: Very slight growth. Small olive-grey spots on exposed part 
of paper. No destruction. 

/Strain IV: Fair growth. Numerous small round colonies, with dense 
olive-brown centre and paler periphery, appear on both submerged and exposed 
part of paper. No destruction. 

/Strain 176 XVII: Excellent growth. Exposed portion of the paper greyish- 
orange with an olive-brown son© at level of solution. Paper very soft and pulpy 
when touched with the needle. No attack of submerged portion. 

/Strain IM VI: Appearance as 176 XVII. Destruction of paper very strong, 
especially Just above the level of solution. 

strain V IV: Appearance as 125. VI and 176 XVII, but destruction of paper 
somewhat less pronounced. 

Impobtance in the Son-. 

Although the data yet available do not warrant any definite conclusions 
as to the importance of the Micromonosporae in the microbial processes in the 
soil, a few observations have been made which give an idea of the conditions 
under which they are active in the soil. Samples of the soil 163 had received 
15% water and (1) 0-5% crude lignin prepared from oats straw, and (2) 1*0% 
cellulose as ground filter paper. The samples were stored in a moist condition 
at room temperature for five months, after which time plate counts were carried 
out on the casein agar medium described on page 233. The addition of lignin and 
cellulose to the soil gave rise to a marked increase in the numbers of actlnomyces- 
colonies compared with soil without addition. The colonies were counted after 10 
days* incubation at 80^ C., and colonies suspected of being Micromonosporae were 
picked out and transferred to slants of dextrose-aaparagin-agar, where sporulatlon 
usually occurs rapidly and Micromohosporae are easily recognized. The following 
results were noticed: 

1. 8oil wiihoui addition: Dilution 1:250,000. Five parallel plates. Total 
number of AGtinQm^ces-coVmXoB (including Micromonosporae), 278. Isolated 16 
strains, of which 18 proved to be^Mlcromonosporae. 

2. Boil + lAgnin: Dilution 1:400,000. Five parallel plates. Total number of 
Aofinompce«K;olonles, 428. Isolated 88 strains, of which 23 proved to be Mlcro- 
monosporae. 

8. ^oil + Cellulose: Dilution 1:500,000. Five parallel plates. Total number of 
Acfinom^ees-ooloniea, 329. Isolated 27 strains, of which 22 proved to be Micro¬ 
monosporae. 

These figures show a definite increase in the abundance of Micromonosporae, 
when cellulose or lignin is added to the soil. This phenomehon, together with the 
tact that seToral strains of Micromonosporay when incubated for a sutficiently 
long time, are capable of bringing about a marked decomposition of cellulose— 
stronger than that caused by most other ray tungi-r-guggests that they may play 
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ao important rdia In tlia 4oe0inpoaitloa ot collttloaio material in the soil. Whether 
their increase in aoll with lignin is 4iie to an ahiUty to decompoee thhi rattier 
ragttely d^Siied group ot very rmiatant eompouiids must he left to future studies 
to decide* 

STstaicATic PoamoN. 

The morphological features of the 10 strains show plainly that these organiame 
are. as pointed out by 0rshov (1923). entirely different from the rest of the 
actinomycetes and should be recognised as a separate genus. Afioromonorpora. 
While the spore formation in the other actinomycetes, if present. Is a kind of 
oidia formation, resemhllng that of several Hyphomycetes, we are here dealing 
with an entirely different process, a kind of conidia formation which exactly 
resembles the formation of ectogonidia In several bacteria, such as Boot, typhi 
according to Almouist (1908). Bac. influenzae according to Wade and Manalang 
(1920). and Spiritlum rut^rum according to Petersen (1921). The most striking 
resemblance is shown by the ectogonidia formation in Mjfeohact, tuberenlosum, 
according to Melrowsky (1914), whose figures in certain instances (e.y.. Fig. 23. 


TASLS 7. 

Summ&rr Cultural OhAmeterB of MirtromonoiiH)^ 


Strata. 


12& 

1 

U6 

XII 

125 

VI 

17S 

xvn 

tos 

111 

129 

V 

UIV 



Colour of 

1 

Colour of 

1 

veget. 

^re 

Sporolatlon. 

myoel. 

layer. 

1 

1 

eoknirtewi 

, grey 


^ to 

1 to 


orange 

1 hbtck 1 

1 ! 
[ 

j scant 


greimklx 

ootourleM black 

to to abtmdaikt 

orange brownish 
bia^ 


Soluble kodueiloD Inv. of 
pigment. of taecluiPOBe. 
Na»0| 


none 


none 

or 

yellow 

to 

latat 

green 



none 


none 



\ 

Action Growth 

on on 

mUk. potato. 


noun 


none 


tak 

good 

none 


eoagutated 
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Plate iia and Plate Eviii» eee LdhniSt 1922, Plate xli, 162, and Plate xlv) look 
quite like slightly dltnlnlshed pictures ot the spore formation in Micromonospora, 
The formation of ectogonldla and of branched and filamentous forms is upon the 
whole not of uncommon occurrence among the bacteria (for summary of the 
literature up to 1918, see Ldhnis. 1922). There does not, therefore, seem to be 
any reason to regard the genus Micromonospora as anything but a highly 
developed group of bacteria, the resemblance of which to higher fungi, especially 
the loose conglomerate known as Hypfaomyeetes, seems purely external. This is 
probably true also of the other ray fungi (the genera Cohni9t?*eptothrir and 
Actinomyces, it one accepts the system of Qrskov), but whether these and 
Micromonospora are related in phylogenetic respect is quite uncertain. 

As to the question whether the strains studied here represent several definite 
**specles”, we see from the summary of cultural characters in Table 7, that we 
are dealing with at least three different groups: (1) Strains 125 I, 176 Xil, 125 VI, 
176XVri, 168111, UIV, and 129 V; (2) Strain 126II; and (3) Strains 125IV 
and 176 IV. 

In Group 1 the strains 125 VI and 176 XVII agree almost completely, but other¬ 
wise there Is rather much heterogeneity—scant to very abundant sporulatlon (Strains 
125 1 compared with 125VI, 176XVH, UIV), coagulation of milk by some strains, 
reduction of nitrate by others, absent to very strong power of decomposing 
cellulose, etc. It is very likely that, this imperfectly known group of micro¬ 
organisms includes a large number of different forms, and the various characters 
studied here may be as variable as In the case of other actinomycetes (see 
Lieske, 1921). It would, therefore, probably be premature to establish any of 
the groups of these organisms as definite *'speclea'* until a closer study of a larger 
number of strains and of the constancy ot their various cultural characters has 
been carried out. 


Summary. 

Ten strains of actinomyces-Uke organisms of the type of Streptothrix chaloea 
(Foulerton) have been isolated from soil and studied. The evidence at hand 
justifies entirely the establishment of this group of microorganisms as a separate 
genus Micromonospora, as suggested by 0rskov. Their vegetative thallus is 
composed of long* delicate, branching hyphae. The mode of spore formation 
resembles the formation of ectogonidia in the bacteria: short lateral branches 
sprout from the main hyphae, each bearing a single terminal spore, ova! to 
spherical, highly retractive, and staining deeply with aniUn dyes and haematoxylln. 
Spores and mycelium are gram-positive, but not acid-fast. The spores show a 
somewhat higher thermo-resistance than the vegetative hyphae. The organisms 
are strictly aerobic^ mesophllic, and very sensitive to acidity and organic dyes. 
Their proteolytic and diastatic activities are rather weak. Free nitrogen is not 
fixed. Some strains reduce nitrate to nitrite. Cellulose is decomposed actively 
by several strains. They may occur In considerable numbers in the soil, occupying 
6-8 per cent, of the total numbers of colonies ot AcNnomyccs-type. Their 
abundance seems increased through addition of cellulose or liguin to the soil. 

Addendum (SOth June, 19$0,) 

While this paper was in the press, the author became aware of a paper by 
Williams (1912) who studied an organism isolated from pericardlttc exudate. 
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THE QfiHUS MICHOMOJfOSPOHA. 


Hi» deacrlption and iJluatratioufi sliow plainly that the ori^nlsm is a 
Micromononpora, althooirl] not identieal with any of the forms described above. 
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EXPLANATION OP PtATE Vll. 

Fig. 1.—Strain 126 11. Clusters of spores from the surface of dextrose-a sparagln-agar. 
(Vital staining with aqueous methylene-blue.) 

Fig, 2.—Strain 176 IV. Spore-bearing mycelium from filter paper in aaparagJn-solution. 
18 days 30* C. (Dilute carbol-fuchsin,) 

Pig. 8.—Strain ItSXVII. Development In dextrose-asparagln-solution, 80* C. (Delafteld^e 
haematoxyiln.) a, 42 hours; b. 3 days; c, 6 days. 

Fig. 4.'—Strain 176X11. Young spore-bearing mycelium on water-agar. 6 days 80* C. 
(Living material.) 

Fig. 5.—Strain 170XV11. Development in dextrose-asparagln-solutlon, 80* C. (2 hours' 
treatment with 25% HCl, staining with carbol thlonin). resting spores; 
b, germinating spores. 42 hours; c, young mycelium, 6 days. 

(All magnifications are approximately 1500.) 



FIFTH CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS A NEW CLASSIFICATION OF 

AUSTRALIAN ASILIDAE (DIPTBRA). 

By G. H, Hardy, 

Walter and Eliza Hall Fellow in Economic Biology, 

Queensland University, Brisbane. 

[Head 2l^th June, 1930,1 

In this and future parts of my studies in Asilldae, I am including notes on 
certain exotic forms that come within the tribes dealt with; for specimens 
received I am indebted to the late Prof. M. Bezzl and to Prof. J. Herve-Bazin for 
European genera, whilst Professor R. Painter and Mr, W, S. Bromley have 
supplied North American genera. 

New characters are being employed in these papers and many of them are 
fairly well maintained in the various sections, but it must be understood that 
none of them is necessarily of generic or tribal Importance; they are recorded 
only as they are found on the material before me, and occaaloually some mis- 
understanding of these characters may arise because they are founded chiefly on 
preserved material. Closer investigation on fresh and supple material may show 
the possibility of other interpretations so, as far as possible, all such characters 
are examined on newly killed material. Again, certain terms that have long 
been In use are now shown to be inapplicable, but more suitable names do not 
seem to have been substituted In such cases. One such example is the so-called 
**metapleura", a bulging part Just above the metathoracic spiracle. The hairs 
and bristles thereon seem to have some generic and subgeneric value, varying 
from an abundance of hairs to a row of bristles, or they may even be absent. 
Other parts of the pleura may also have hair on them, but these have not 
been studied and in the tribes here dealt with they are comparatively scarce. 

Prothorax .—^Already in 'these papers I have indicated that two types of 
prothorax are found, one being the form with one complete sclerlte covering the 
whole of the underside, the other having this area divided so that there is a 
ventral plate surrounded by a membraneous area. It would seem the first of these 
Is the primitive form and, as the part became soft and membraneous, the plate 
that was left near the anterior coxae took on its characteristic appearance. Part 
of it overlapped a membrane, another part forming a continuous surface with the 
softened portion of the sclerlte, and often retaining the polHnose covering on 
that soft area. In Ommatias the selerite has become only partly broken down 
in this manner. It appears rather obscure at times, whether this ventral plate 
has been isolated or not, and I And. contrary to my earlier statement, that it is 
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formed in the Leptogasterini* at least in Australian material. The Bternam here 
differs from other cases hy the apparent failure to develop a section overlapping 
part of the surrounding membrane, and therefore it looks as if the sternum has a 
unifoi'm densitjr throughout its more or less uniformly brown area. 

ChaetotasBp, —The ocellar tubercle usually contains a group of hairs or bristles 
which vary from a rather dense group of hairs to a smaller number, some of 
which are bristly in nature. A small group of bristles only may occur, varying 
from eight to two pairs, or even to a single pair, and in most of these cases the 
few hairs left may be inconspicuous. This vestlture may even be entirely absent 
as on Chry^eutria. The character varies partly in accordance with the general 
hirsute nature, or otherwise, of the insect and, in the main, appears to be 
specific rather than generic in Importance. 

The hairs are more or leas plentiful on Thereat?'la and its allies, 
but are reduced on Biogmdtes and the Australian form that Is very near it in 
the key. They vary on Neomropogon and allies, are plentiful on Sienopogon and 
allies, and also on liathppogon; the two latter groups contain rather hairy species, 
whereas MicroatyluM, which contains bare species, has them reduced. Through¬ 
out the tribe Sttchopogonini they are numerous or fairly so. 

, The dorsal thoracic bristles are rather disappointing in Australian material; 
they are not always as consistent as one would expect, but some use may be made 
of them If one considers the general tendency to have them limited to a certain 
number rather than the actual numbers on any part. ' 

The bristles on Stichopogonini are more consistent in the material before me 
and all the genera are Included in the table below; in the tribe Saropogonlni only 
Australian material is listed and the exotic species placed in the same genera do 
not necessarily conform. 

Thereutriat Metalaphria, Bachiopogon, and the unnamed genus containing 
N, froggattii have the usual row of hairs, bristly hairs or bristles, rarely absent 
in any genus, on the anterior section of the pronotum and, in addition, one or 
two lateral bristles occur on the posterior section; in this they contrast with ail 
other Australian material. 

Many of the larger species have a few strong bristles on the humeral callus, 
but these seem to be specific rather than generic In value. Again, the dorso- 
centrals may be present, often indicated, but frequently absent. Normally there 
are up to three pairs of notopleural bristles or, on the larger species, the number 
may be doubled, so that six are evident on each side, arranged In two rows, one 
of which is much weaker than the other and is ignored in the table. The usual 
three, when present, are arranged in a line or triangularly. 

On Chry$€%tria there is one very strongly developed lateral bristle on the 
first abdominal segments whilst none is present on Aierpogon, Queatopogon, 
Gyrtopogon and Psei^dobaAipopon, all of which are rather hairy in this region; 
on ail other genera of the Saropogonlni there are, except in rare examples, three 
or four bristles. Xn Stichopogonini these hrlstles are only definitely developed 
on Neopogon; Crypt&pogon m^y have one or more hairs black and bristly. Hllse- 
where on the abdomen, bristles are found only in the genus Microstylum and the 
stthgenus 8el€H?pogon^ in which they are placed laterally on the second segment, 
on the former anteriorly, on the latter posteriorly, to the row of Impressions 
that mark the interior muscular attachments. 
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T<Me <4 tkcirtteie bri^Xts*. 



Pain of brliitloa. 


Baropcooniiix. 


ChryMuiria 


Aterpogm 






Very ban* epeeloe. 

10-12 Very hairy »)p«cle8; briitltm 
not apjMireoi. 

10 


ThmvXria 


Mdoiaphfia 

Haehifipogon 


On small species reduced In 
number. 


Oonus unnamed 


Saropogon 
JVeoeytfoTWVon • - 


{figomropogm) /roffiraffit 
D. * F. 

•S', gaimfui to without 
iHnitellar bristles. 




— A’, pfitmpi has S-4 

scutellare. and another 
«p<iel«a has only noto- 
plenrals. 


Ntodiofiria 


Krythropogm . * 


B. maruUneiirit. 


J^tewfpegm 

HathypogoH 


ftncHoyOQOHiwt. 


LaphytHti 

la$iopogm 


IS, auttralit Macq. 


Very conalstent In ffsnns; 
Mitrogfyium has 2 supra- 
alar, and 3 laterals on 
pronotum, the rest as oa 
B^llthyp69on, 


Jlfopoffon 

Cryptepogm 


Seutellum with fringe of 
numerous long hairs. 
Beuiellujn wlUk fringe of 
scanty short hairs. 
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* Tribe SAHopoaoNiNi. 

The claaslflcation of this tribe is fraught with diihcuUleB; it seems to be 
worW-wide and therefore Important, and my endeavour to place all genera 
belonging to it has met with but partial success. Many genera hitherto proposed 
may not be worthy even of subgeneric status, but I have, as far as possible, main¬ 
tained each known to me as a separate segregate In the following key. 


Key to the genera of the Haropogoftdni, 


1. Anterior tibiae provided with a spur. . 2 

Anterior tibiae without a spur . 13 

2. Thorax with two stout spines, one above the base of each wing. IToihorax rather 

long, the posterior section of the dorsal portion being twice the length of the 

anterior part and divided from it by a broad xr-shaped depression, A few 

scattered hairs above metathoracic spiracle. Antennae with three segments 
and a spine, the third being twice as long as the two basal ones, iScutellum 
without bristles, apex of first abdominal segnient with only one lateral bristle. 

Venation simple . Chryeentria Hardy. 

Thorax without such spines ... 3 

3. Antennae with four segments and a spine, scutellum with a fringe of bristles, rarely 

bare. Venation simple. Face invariably with erect hairs above tubercle .... 4 

Antennae with three or four segments and a spine; face hairy or bare above 
tubercle; If antennae have four segments the face i« bare, at most with a 
few depressed hairs ... 6 

4. Soft hairs distributed over the whole face w'hich Is prominent but without a defined 

tubercle <ir moustache. A row' of bristles above metathoracic spiracle. Without^ 
lateral bristles on first abdominal segment, abdomen widening to apex of^ 
second and third segment, thence narrowing on female, and on male more or 

less parallel sided . AterpogoVf n. gcn. 

Face with well defined moustache . S 

5. Tubercle of face very large, apd the hair abundant. With abundant hair ab(»vft 

metathoracic spiracle, the bristles not well defined. With lateral bristles on 

first abdominal segment; abdomen strongly tapering to its apex ... 

... Queetopogon D. & F. 

Tubercle of face very small and containing a simple moustache; head at base of 
antennae also projects tubercle-llHc- With few weak hairs and bristles above 
metathoracic spiracle. Without lateral bristles on first abdominal segment; 
abdomen strongly club-shaped. Scutellum may be bare or may have a fringe 
of bristles. Hair on face rather sparse . Brythropogon White. 

6. Abdomen strongly tapering from base: scutellum with bristles, rarely without. 

Antennae with three segments and a spine. One or two outstanding and 

isolated lateral bristles on pronotum, except on Oiogmites and perhaps certain 

other exotic forms. 7 

Abdomen club-shaped or cylindrical. Scutellum generally without bristles. Antennae 
usually with four segments and a spine. Without lateral bristles on pronotum, 
except on certain exotic forms . II 

7. Abdomen of normal length or rather short, most or all of its segments being 

shorter or hardly longer than wide .. 8 

Abdomen very long, the second and subseauent segments being all conspicuously 
longer than wide. With a row' of strong bristles above metathoracic spiracle. 


, Gen. 


8. Numerous long hairs above metathoracic spiracle and amongst them bristles may 
be fairly well defined. Moustache rather bushy. Third antennal segment 
about as long as the basal segments combined. Scutellum with two or more 
marginal bristles. Veins and meet before or at the wing-margin 

..... ThereutrUi tioew. 

Bristles present only above metathoracic spiracle; if hairs are also present they 

are short and Inconspicuous ........ 9 

$. Third antennal segment about as long as the two basal segments combined* Veins 
Rj and Rg^ may meet before the wing margin, or M| may meet Scutallum 
with (or ? without) bristles ...*... 10 
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Third segment of antennae twice the length of the basal segments combined . 

........ Haohiopoffon Hicardo. 

10. Prothorax normal, the depression between the two equal sections of pronotum being 

V-shaped. Veins K, and meet at or before the wlng-msrgin . 

..... M^talaphria Ricardo. 

Prothorax very long, the posterior section being, twice as long as the anterior 
one and a broad U>8has>ed depression divides them. M* and M* meet at or 
before the wing margin ... Dioffmite» 1/oew. 

11. Soutellum with a pair of bristles, rarely without them. Antennae with four 

segments and a minute spine (fourth segment missing on Bluropeati spoclmens). 
Thorax normal (but considerably arched on exotic forms). Abdomen normal, 
rather parallel sided (but may widen towards apex on exotic forms). With 
a row of bristles above metathoradc spiracle. Two postatar and some dorso- 

centra] bristles on Australian species .. Saropogon I«oew. 

8cutollum without bristles, or, if present, the abdomen is elongate, very slender 
and more or less club<-shaped. A row of bristles and some hairs almost 
invariably present above metathoraclc spiracle; bristles often weak, with only 
one postalar a^nd without dorsocentrals . 12 

12. Face prominent, bulging and bare, moustache scanty and. on an almost linear 

tubercle that la hardly discernible. Antennae with only throe segments and a 

minute spine . Neoeprtopogon Ricardo. 

Face normal, not bulging. Antennae with four segments and a spine, the fourth 
segment rarely absent . Neoaaropogon Ricardo. 

12. Face prominent and covered with hairs, but without a deftnlto tubercrie or moustache. 


With abundant hairs above metathoraclc spiracle . 14 

Pace with well formed tubercle and moustache . 15 


14. Face covered with very dens© hair. Non-metallic species, dorsally rather hairy, 

.... Cprtopogon Loew, 

Face covered with moderately dense hair. Metallic species, dorsally bare . 

.. Pi/eudoholopogon Strolb. 

15. Vein Mg running into and forming an almost continuous but sinuous line with 

the median cross-vein . 18 

Venation usually simple, but if Mg meets it never forms a continuous line with 
the median cross-vein, but Is at right angles to it, or forms an acute angle 
with Mg .. 16 

16. Face broad, about the width of one eye; tubercle restricted to n very smalt area 

above oral margin. With hairs above metathoraclc epiracln .. 

..... iVwodloclria Ricardo. 

Face narrow, at least near antennae where it is only about half the width of an 
eye: tubercle large, reaching half-way towards antennae or further . 17 

17. Species with antennae situated so that In proflie they are seen to be about 

one-third the depth of eye. If higher there are no hairs or bristles above 

metathoraclc spiracle ... St^nopogon Ix>ow. 19 

Species with antennae situated high up on the head, so that in profile they are 
seen to be at <me-fourth the depth of the eye. Pace with very short stiff 
hairs reaching from tubercle to very near antennae. With a row of bristles 
and short stiff hairs above metathoraclc spiracle . Ospriooerus t*oew. 

16. Face with a large tubercle' covered with bristles. With abundant hairs above 
metathoraclc spiracle. Only one supra-alar bristle present. Mj and Rg run 

to wing border separately. Wings relatively short . BatHupogon Voew, 

Face with a small tubercle and bare; moustache confined to the oral margin. Only 
a row of bristles above metathoraclc spiracle. Two supra-alar bristles present. 
Mg and Rg meet before wing margin ...il/i<rrosfyIt*m Macquart. 

Kep to SKbpenera o/ Btenopogon. 

*■ 

19. Thorax laterally very hairy, the hairs, Including those above metathoraclc spiracle, 
very long and fine. Face with a batch of very long hairs below antennae. 

Pronotum without matched bristles. Hypopyglum Inverted . 

....... Neo9C(^ropogon Malloph, 

Thorax laterally rather bare, only a few hairs present. Face below antennae and 
above tubett^le often bare. Hypopyglum norma) .. 20 
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20. With hsirfl and atrons bristles above metathoraclc spiracle. Fourth antennal 
nesment very Ions, about two-thirds the length of the thlnl. Face bare. 
Many strons bristles on pronotum, inoludlfis a sroup of lateral ones on the 

posterior portion .. SeUtropttffon hoew. 

Without hairs or bristles above metathoraclc spiracle. Fourth antennal segment 
normal, about one-fourth the length of the third or less. Face bare or hairy. 
Hair of prothorax forming many slender bristles including a lateral group on 
the pronotum .... Bfetiopopoa Xioew. 


Oe&ua Butthbopooon White. 

Two species belong here; they are very dissimilar In many characters, but 
both conform to those given in the key. The typical form, E. macutine^rU^ was 
said to bear a resemblance to an ichneumon in the shape of the abdomen and 
the long antennae, whilst the other has been compared with a vespoid wasp in 
appearance. The relationship of the genus would appear to be nearest to the 
Eeosaropogon group, but at present there is little Information that supports the 
▼lew. 


Bbtthbofoqon australis Macquart. 

Da^ppogon australis Macquart, Dipt. i (2>, 1838, 46; Walker, List Dipt. 

BHt Mas., Vi, BUppl. 2, 1854, 482; Ricardo, Awn. Mag. Nat, Hist., (8) lit, 1912, 
350.— Dasypogon Hmtipennis Macquart, Dipt. Emt„ suppl. 1, 1847, 62; Walker, 
List Dipt. Brit. Mus., vl, suppl. 2, 1854, 479.— BrachyrrhopaUt UmMpennis Ricardcy 
Ann. Mag, Nat. Hist, (9) i, 1912, 487; White, Proc, Hoy, Soc. Tasmania. 1916, 167.— 
Erythropogon UmMpennis Hardy, Proc. Linn, Soc. N.S.W,, 11, 1926, 308.—JDioctria 
ta^wiawica Walker, Ins, Bound, Dipt,, i, 1851, 85. 

Ricardo examined the type of D, australis Macquart, which is evidently 
mutilated or in poor condition, and she states that tt may be easily recognised by 
the wings, for which purpose she described the pattern. She also stated that the 
apex of the abdomen has spines, the scutellum is reddish with long yellow bristles, 
the fourth posterior cell of the wings is wide open and the legs are yellowish. 
In all these the present species agrees, whereas the absence of the tiblal spur 
(spine of Ricardo) is the only character given by her that disagrees; probably 
the spur was present but overlooked. Again a comparison of Macquart's two 
descriptions, nine years apart in date of publication and differing somewhat, shows 
that both are equally applicable to this species. Ricardo stated that Walker^s 
species belongs here, and the description leaves no doubt on this point. 

Clenus Atrrfooon, n. gen. 

The species upon which this genus is founded has its nearest relationship 
with Questopogon, and its characters are given in the key. To this genus. 
Brachyrrhopala hella White probably belongs, but the species described below 
is not the same as White's species, which I have seen on two occasions. 

ATSBFOOON CTBTOFOOONO10KS, n. Sp. 

(f. Face greyish and with long yellowtsh hairs. Proboscis, palpi and antennae 
black. Head behind whitish, and with ocular cilia and scanty beard white. 
Thorax black with postalar callus and scutellum brown and a golden patch above 
scutellum; the pleura is golden, this colour extending on to the coxae; hairs on 
dorsum long and thin, and above the metathoraclc spiracle are similar hairs, 
amongst which a row of bristly hairs may be detected; long bristly cilia occur 
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along the apical margin of the scutellum. Abdomen mainly black, with long 
scattered hairs; the second to sixth segments bordered with reddish-brown, which 
colour increases in width on the successive segments, and the seventh is 
entirely brown. Hypopygium black. Legs brown with the apex of metatarsus, 
the subseQuent segments and the coxae black. Wings hyaline, with the basal 
half smoky. 

9 . Similar to the male, the brown border of the abdominal segments less 
distinct, and the eighth segment black. Anterior femora fuscous at base for 
about one-third the length on the anterior side. 

Length, 6-5 mm. 

ifoh.—Queensland: Brisbane (!<?, 1?); a pair taken by me when sweeping 
grass at Mt, Coot-tha, 12th December, 1920. New South Wales: Albury (1 tSf 
6.1.29, F. B. Wilson), a much larger specimen but, 1 believe, the same species. 

Genus Qubstofogon Bakin A Fordham. 

Two females are represented In the South Australian Museum, and another 
(Denman, N. S. Wales, 26.12.22, A. P. Dodd) in Mr. J. 8. Mann's collection, but 
the antennal characters do not conform to those given for the typical species; 
most of the specific characters agree, however, and all the principal structures 
given by Dakin and Fordham equally apply, so I have little doubt concerning 
the generic relationship. 


Genus Mbtalaphria Ricardo. 

This genus was based on a single species, and of it 1 have four species before 
me. Two are presumably near M. australis Kic., the third is M. aurifacies White, 
and the fourth is described below as new. There Is some doubt concerning the 
original species which, possibly, may not belong to the genus as here under¬ 
stood. The small species show reduced thoracic bristles, there being only one 
pair each of supra-alar and postalar, and also dorsocentral bristles. 

Mktalaphrta tebbellata, n. sp. 

cf. A brownish-yellow species with the whole dorsal area moderately 
tessellated, so that the pattern changes according to the reflection of the light 
Moustache and antennae yellow; proboscis and palpi black with white hairs; 
beard and bristles behind head yellow. On thorax thin dark stripes evident. 
The bristles above the metathoracic spiracle distinct, and a few short hairs to be 
detected near them. The abdomen has dark patches on each segment, chiefly 
at the sides. Legs yellow throughout, but the Intermediate and posterior femora 
darkened above towards the apex, and also at the apex of the tibiae. Wings 
hyaline, but yellowish towards the base, and the veins R, and R, 4 » meet at or, 
usually, before the apex. 

Similar to the male, but the seventh and eighth segments of the abdomen 
darker and without tessellation. 

Length, 12-16 mm. 

Ha&.^-~Queensland: Brisbane, throughout tW summer months, mainly on 
sandy tracks at Sunnstbank. but not common, and their colour makes them very 
difficult to detect. In the field they^ are readily mistaken for the genus Bathypopon. 
The type series consists of seven males and three females. South Australia: 
Two specimens in the South Australian Museum may belong here, one from Angas 
Plains, the other without further locality. 
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Qe&ue RACHioFOttON Bioardo. 

This genua waa proposed lor a single apeoies* Z>ajr|^pogo« pranUi Newman, 
and in it 1 am placing related species that have the third antennal segment twice 
the length of the two basal ones combined. In addition, on the under side of 
the anterior tibiae there is but one outstanding long bristle, contrasting with two 
that occur on Thereutria and Metalaphria : an exception in the latter genus occurs 
on small species, where the bristles in general may be much reduced. 

Relatively this becomes a complex when compared with Thereutria and 
Metalaphria, and the coloration of the species is very diverse. Besides those 
recorded below, I believe Dasppogon luctuoms Macquart may belong here, as I 
have from Chinchilla, Queensland, a species that agrees very closely with the 
description. 


Rachiopooon cahw^ Walker. 

DaBypoffon carbo Walker, Ins. Baund. Dipt,, i, 1851, 87; List Dipt. Brit. Mus., 
vi, suppl, 2, 1854, 478; Ricardo, Ann, Map. Nat, Hist., x, 1912, 360.— Hachiopagon 
carbo Hardy, Pnoc. LtNN. Soc. N.S,W., 11, 1926, 308.—? Dasypogo7i limbinervis 
Macquart, Dipt. Bxot., suppl. 6, 1854, 71. 

A black species with black wings; the fourth and fifth abdominal segments 
are red or mainly so, but this colour seems to vary so that only one of these 
segments may be red. Macquart*s description Is very similar but the wings 
are lighter, and the record is from Sydney. \ 

Hah. —North-west Victoria: Bannerton (A. Nicholson) In collection of Mr. 
F. E. Wilson; another pair from the same locality, but entirely black, may also 
belong here. South Australia: 1 c?, 2 9 without further locality in the South 
Australian Museum, There are further specimens In collections and, as far as 
yet known, it would seem to be limited to these two States. 

Rachiofocjon NioaiNus Ricardo. 

Neomropogon nigrinm Ricardo, Ann. Mag. Nat. (9) i, 1918, 60.— 

Hachiopogon nigrinus Hardy, Pkoc, Linn. Soc, N.S.W., 11, 1926, SOS. 

In 1926 (these Pbooekdinos, li, p, 306), I drew attention to two species 
standing under the name Neosaropogon nigrinus, one of them being an Ommatius. 
The identity of the other has now been accepted as correct; Mr. F. H, Taylor has 
sent me a specimen of the same form, which specimen he Informs me Is part of 
the type series, and I have compared It with the description, finding it agrees In 
every character. In the original description this species is said to be related to 
N. claripes Ric.. but this Is hardly the case, for on structural grounds it must 
be placed In Hachiopogon. 

Rachiopooon bubksokks White. 

Saropogon rube$eens White, Proc, Hop. Boc. Tasmania, 1913, 271. 

The type is before me, and the antennae are broken, but another specimen 
which I have seen shows that the third antennal segment conforms to Hachiopogon, 
with which other characters agree. The resemblance to j8aropopon la superficial 
and White had not recognized B, sergius Walker, to which he allied it. 

^ ■ ' ' 

Genus . . . — 

As pointed out on a previous occasion, a new generic position is wanted for 
Neosaropogon elaripennU Ricardo and Neosgropogon froggattii Dakin A Fordham. 
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I have indicated the affinities and characters in the key. leaving the genus blank. 
The first species is represented in the Australian Musbum. Sydney, the second, 
besides being represented in the South Australian Museum by two specimens, is 
in Mr. F. E. Wilson’s collection and from Mundaring, near Perth, Western 
Australia (J. Clark). The position of JV. mtinator Is open to doubt, but according 
to Walker’s description it could hardly belong here. 

Genus Dioqmitbh Loew. 

The genus JMogmites has long stood as a synonym of Derornyla Phil., but 
there would seem to be no reliable data available to conflrm this, and for 
Australian material the genus Da^omyia has been used to harbour a complex. 
There are four species of Diogmites before me from North America, and these 
are certainly Saropogonini in affinities; there Is an undescribed Australian species 
that conforms in many respects, but It differs in having no scutellar bristles and 
vein M* does not meet M 4 . For Uej^omyla auMrulia, Ricardo gives the character 
of the ovipositor as “prominent below”, which description eminently fits yet 
another form that I am unable to place in this tribe so, pending further informa¬ 
tion, I am omitting the generic name Deromyia from any segregate, and I think 
it very likely the genus will be found to be limited to South America. 

Genus SAKOiMxiON Loew. 

I would retain temporarily one described species, f^aropogon Jtemirufum Bigot, 
of which I have seen one specimen,, a female. An ally to it is from the Blue 
Mtfi., and two further species are from Brisbane. Two European and one North 
American species are before me. and some differences In characters are noted 
in the key. The American species is so very large that at first sight it appears 
distinct: this species, dispar CoQ.. supertlclally resembles a IHogniites^ but in 
structure it differs. The American and Australian species have the fourth antennal 
segment, the European ones seem to be without it. The abdomen of the 
Australian forms Is relatively longer than the others and tends to taper towards 
the apex, whereas it tends to widen, at least on the males, on the others. Exotic 
forms have one or two outstanding lateral bristles on the posterior section of 
the pronotum. a character missing on the Australian species. 

A new genus close to this has a superficial appearance of the European 
species of Baropogon, but the moustAche is more bushy, and other characters 
would exclude it. U Is readily recognixed by the abdomen broadening towards 
the apex and It contains one of the commonest Brisbane species which was 
referred to as a Baropog€m in my earlier papers. 

SARovftfioN 0 AMAEU 8 Walker. 

Dauppogon gamarus Walker, List Dipt. Brit Mu»., il, 1849, 346; ibid., vt, 
suppi. 2, 1854, 486.— Lasiopogon gamarus Kertess, Cat. Dipt. 1809, 73.— Dasypogon 
suavis Walker, Trans. Mtut. Boc. Land., n.a., iv, 1857, 327.— Baropogon suavis 
Ricardo, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist./ ( 8 ) lx, 1812, 146.— Neosaropogon auavis Hardy, 
Pboc. Likn. Soc. N.aWw Ul, 1827, S97. 

Ricardo thinks Basypogon analU MacQuart may be this species; the type is 
said to be without a head and the abdomen is yellow. It is not clear if there 
are markings on the abdomen of the specimen seen by her, as Ricardo only refers 
to them In respect to the original description. Macquart’s remarks concerning 
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these markings of the thorax and abdomen suggest the species may not belong 
to this genus. The remainder of the synonymy was proposed by Ricardo and is 
accepted with the necessary alteration to conform with priority. The species is 
not uncommon around Sydney from February to April. 

Although this species is without scutellar bristles, the other bristles, and 
the character of the abdomen, this being much shorter than In Neo9aropogon, 
suggest that the affinities are as here given. 

Genus Neotyktopogon Ricardo. 

The excavation between the eyes on this genus was said to be ‘^eliminated**; 
this should have been “almost eliminated'*, but there seems to be some variation 
in this respect I have now seen a long series of specimens and find only one 
species represented amongst them, but it varies in size and markings. 

Nbocvetopooon maculata Roder. 

Brachtfrrhopala macutatd Roder, WIcn. Efit, Zeit., il, 1883, 274; Hardy, 
Pf*oc, Hoy, Boc. Q*land, xli, 1929, 60.— 'Keovyrtopogon h\fa»ciatm Ricardo, Ann. Mag. 
Not, BUK (8) lx. 1912, 589. 

In 1929, when revising species of Brachyrrhopala, I excluded B. maculata 
from that genus, and suggested that it might be a species of Neomropogon. When 
checking characters for its generic position, It became evident that It was a 
Neocyrtopogon and, moreover, the same species as that upon which the g^us 
was founded. 


Genus NKosARommN Ricardo. 

This is a large genus In Australia, of which I have eight species before me. 
Two described forms are recognisable and neither quite conforms to the remainder. 
The genus would seem to be related to Australian species placed under Saropogon^ 
not to the exotic forms placed there, and it is closely akin to Neocyrtopogon, 
under which It may ultimately be placed as a subgenus. The typical form may 
or may not have the fourth antennal segment present; it occurs In the others. 

Nrosawipogon phincbps Macquart. 

Previously (these Pbockbdinos, liii, 1928, 472) I drew attention to the fact 
that there may be a complex standing under this name. Three of Walker's 

names are placed as synonyms by Ricardo {Amt. Mag. Nat, Hiat., (8) ix, 1912, 

591) who stated that, amongst characters given on the type, on the abdomen 

“the third segment ia almost wholly dark" as compared with “only dark on the 

anterior border" for the other forms. These colour characters seeia to conform 
on Queensland and New South Wales specimens respectively, so it is possible the 
one known to me only from Queensland may be the typical species and the 
remainder would then come under one of the names proposed by Walker. 

NkosARoroQON NmniTs Macquart. 

Ba$ypogon nitidm Macquart, Dipt, suppl. 1, 1846, 61; Walker, IA$t Dipt. 

Brit. Mas., vt, suppl. 2, 1854, 479.*—Rruehyrrhopala nitidua Ricardo, Ann. Mag, 
Nat, Bi«i,y lx, 1912, 586; White, Proa. Hoy, Boo, Taamania, 1916, 166; HArdy, 
Proc, Hoy. Boe, Tasmania^ 1916, Z7l.-~^Neo9aropogon niiidua Hardy, Psoc. Linn, 
Sue. N.S.W., 111, 1927, 897.““Da#^popon ACrpiws Walker, PAat Dipt. Brit. Mae,, 
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U, 1849, 478; i<l., vi, suppl. 2, 1854, 477.— Lmiopogon sergius Kertea*, Cat. Dipt, 
iv, 1909, 73.— 8a9:opogon set'gius Ricardo, JlWii. Mag, Nat, Mittt, ix, 1912, 586, — 
Dasypogon festinans Walker, Im. Haund. Dipt, i, 1851, 92, —Brachyrrhopala 
nitidus var. dUHmilans, Hardy, JProc. Bay, Boc, Tatimania, 1916, 271. 

The above aynonymy la not new, but there are one or two discrepancies 
in It. Ricardo states that D. festinans, from unknown locality, is identical with 
D, sergius Walker, from New South Wales; she also added “from the description 
of Dasypogon nitidus Macauart, from Tasmania, it is possibly the same species 
as this”. Judging from her descriptions and remarks, there would be no doubt 
concerning the synonymy, but Walker*B description of D, sergius does not corres¬ 
pond in markings, and if the synonymy Is correct, the locality is wrong. 

With regard to the variety dissimitis, this has not been met with again, 
but Mr. C. B, Cole took an intermediate form that has the face with normal 
colouring, otherwise' it resembles the variety. In build it resembles that of 
N. princeps to a remarkable extent. 

The species has the scutellum with two pairs of bristles, and there are a 
few depressed hairs on the face above the tubercle; these two characters are 
unique to the species, which is only known from Tasmania. 

Genus Nkooiocteia Loew. 

The typical form, N, australis Ricardo, from the Blue Mts., is before me. 
In general resemblance it conforms to Neosaropogon, but Is without the tlblal 
spur and the abdomen does not tend to widen at the apex hut is more or less 
uniformly wide. In the genitalia of the male, being somewhat globular and 
having a conspicuous ventral plate, it conforms best to the Btenopogon group. 
On many specimens the hypopyglum is inverted, in other cases it is turned 
through 90 degrees or more. 

Genus Stknopouon Loew. 

With the possible exception of Leptogaster, Neosaropogon and other genera 
with very elongate slender abdomen, the Asllldae have the first sternite of the 
abdomen divided into two parts, a modification that seems to be responsible for 
the flexibility of the abdomen at its base. In Therevidae this sclerlte may be 
partly divided, or even partially formed into three sections. Malloch has 
used the hairy nature or otherwise of this divided sclerite in order to group species 
of genus Btenopogon into divisions, but the character would seem to be too 
trivial to be used thus. Neoscleropogon is coupled by him with that section of 
Scteropogon that has the posterior part of this sclerite bare, but Australian 
forms of the genus Btenopogon form a homogeneous group that may or may 
not be bare in this region. 

There is only one character given by Malloch In his dednltion of 
Neoseleropoyon that appears to me to hold true, namely, the long pleural hairs. 
X liave attempted to give a better Interpretation in the key In regard to this and 
other subgenera already proposed, but it seems inadvisable to maintain subgenera 
at the present time when the genera are so poorly understood. 

In my figure of the genitalia (Faoc. Link, Soo. N.S.W., li, 1928, 310), illustrated 
as that of 8, elonpafat, but later shown to be that of 8. fraternus Bigot, one of 
the forms confused under the former name, the parts labelled should be 
corrected as follows: fdr d.p. read for a./, read If, and for i.f. read this 
and all other k 3 rpopygia on Australian species are inverted, so the dorsal plate 
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(cf.|).) there referred to, becomes the ventral plate (v.p.)f and the names of the 
forceps, upper and lower, need reversing. 

Oenus OspftioacRoa hoew. 

This North American genus belongs to the JSteitopopon group, but It differs 
very considerably In the antennae; the third segment is very long, and the fourth 
very short, and both together are about three times the length of the basal ones 
united. 


Tribe STicHomiOMWi, n. tribe. 

To this tribe, hitherto left unnamed by me, and which contains two Aus* 
trallan genera, CUnopogon and Orpptopogon, belong also the American genera 
La»i 0 pogon, Neopogon and, I believe, /8'^icftopopow; the last of, these I have not 
seen. HolocepHala, Laphgstia and Psilocurutt do not come within the deftniUon 
of the group. 


Hep to penera of the M&c Btichopog07ii7ii. 

1. TubcroU’ very large, occupying nearly the whole of the face and containing Jong 

erect halre throughout lt» length. Hypopygium inverted .... Luniopoifon Loew. 
Tubercle moderate In «isse. tf long hairs occur on the face above tubercle, they are 
strongly depressed and lie over the moimtachc. Hypopygium normal .,,. 2 

2. Moustache more or less restricted to the oral margin, the hairs above It being 

short and inconspicuous .\ <1 

Moustache not so condned, long dense hairs overlying the bristles on the tubercle 

.. OUnopogon Besssl. 

n. Hpecies with rather long abdomen. On© prcsutiiral and one poatalar pair of bristles 

only present ... IVeopopon Besei. 

Species with shorter, normal abdomen. More than two pairs of thoracic bristles 
present ..... , .... Crpptopogtm Vt''hlte. 


Genue La8iofo(K)N Loew. 

The American species of this genus comes within this tribe, and although 
Lundbeck, when describing the European form, does not mention the character of 
the prothorax, the description he gives ffts here too. Lundbeck draws attention 
to the inverted hypopygium, a character I find also occurring on the American 
specimen. Melln, recording the habits of copulation, states; "the two sexes ait 
with their abdomen in a straight line, facing in opposite directions", which is in 
keeping with the inverted hypopygium, but Melin makes no mention of this fact. 
Lundbeck refers to Oprtopogm Loew, as being nearly related, but that genus 
has a superilcial resemblance to it and I am unable to maintain the supposed 
relationship. 


Genus NsoroctoN Beszl. 

Of this genus I have seen two American species. It is regarded as being a 
synonym of Sfichopopott by many, but I have not seen the latter genus which is 
the first described of this group and therefore used for the tribal name. There 
may be some doubt also if CUnopogon and Orgptopogofi are worthy of separate 
generic status, but Neopogon seems to be consistently different in chaetotaxy as 
well as shape of the abdomen; the two Attstralian genera are only to be 
distinguished from each other by the nature of the moustache. The three genera 
form a zmtural group having many characters In common with Latiopogon, to 
which they are undoubtedly allied. 







THE MOSSES OF PUL 

By H. N. Dixon, M.A., F.L.S., and William Ghernwood, F.L*S. 

(Plates viU«ix.) 

IRead 25th June, laaoj 

In general, the flowering plants of any country are collected more and are 
consequently known better than the cryptogams, and FIJI 1 b no exception to this. 

The main collections of mosses made in FIJI are those collected by the United 
States Exploring Expedition of 1840, Milne In “the Herald'' in 1856, Seemann and 
Graeffe about 1860 and Miss Gibbs in 1907. These collections altogether recorded 
100 species from Fiji. In 1917 Greenwood commenced collecting the mosses 
whilst on week-end trips to the mountains for botanical and entomological material, 
and the number of known species now stands at 205. 

In this paper all species at present known are included, all the previous records 
being given as far as possible. Of the numbers collected by Greenwood only about 
half are given, except where these show an extension of range within the islands 
beyond that previously known, or are records of species not previously recorded 
or new. 

From the point of view of geographical distribution the mosses of a country 
are of interest, as they are not plants that would be carried about from place to 
place by natives. The mosses of Fiji show a strong Indo-Malay element, while, of 
the remainder, some extend east and west to Samoa and the New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia and Australia, Only some 205 are at present known from Fiji, and this 
is probably about half the number to be expected. It would be premature to 
attempt to give the number of species, out of those recorded, that are endemic, 
since there is a strong probability that several of those that at present appear 
to be BO (especially among the species described by C. Mueller in the Muse! 

* 

Polyneslaci) may be Identical with species already described from surrounding 
groups. 

Of the new records of already known species, the following are of special 
Interest. Catymperen tuhercutomm (Thdr. k Dix.) Broth.; Bryum chrysoneuron 
C.M.; BBrnL^orhiOcelapm philippinenais Broth.; Euptychium Gunnii Broth. & 
Watts; Pajdllaria pellucida Broth. & Watts; Homalia ejripua (Bry. jav.); Campylo- 
dontium iUivtsceus (Hook.); Clastohryelta cucuUigera (Bry, Jav.) Fleisch. 

A word about the localities quoted may not be out of place. Miss Gibbs 
collected around Nadarivatu, which lies under Mt Victoria (4,000 feet) and is 
on the north side of Vitl Devu* the largest Island In the group. Greenwood 
collected mostly in the mountains lying about ten miles back from l^utoka, 
which is on the coast he eentp of the sagar-git>wing area of the west coast. 
These mountains form a range parallel to the coast, and the highest peak, Mt. 
Evans, is about 9,960 feet high. Nagaga is a Fiji village lying under Mt Evans 
and about 8 miles from Lautoka, and the Falls are a short distance from Nagaga. 
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Loloti is the name of a place where there was a Fill village years ago and lies 
about midway between Nagaga and Sabeto. Both Ml. Evans and Nadartvatu are 
on the dry side of the island. On Vanua lievUt the second largest Island, the main 
collecting has been at Iiabasa and Walnlkoro, Labasa Is the centre of the sugar- 
growing area and lies on the north side of the island. Wainlkoro Is on the same 
coast, about 30 miles from Labasa. Both places are on the dry side of the Island. 
Levuka Is on Ovalau, the third largest island, and is on the wet side of the island. 
Nausori and Suva are on the wet side of Viti Levu. 

On the wet side of the Islands the forests extend nearly down to the sea, and 
when more collecting has been done in this area many more species should be 
found. 

On the dry side, the country near the coast is open rolling hills, with 
scattered clumps of Pan4anu$, Ouava and Dodonaea, and flat cultivated land. The 
forests do not extend below about 1,000 feet elevation, except in the gullies and 
watercourses where the timber may come a little lower. 

On the dry side, in the gullies and near the coast one lln^s little of interest 
in the mosses except Fiaaidens and Phitonotia. Once one climbs past the 1,000 
feet level, one comes Into, patches of timber and reed covered hills with rocky 
gullies, and here can be found Bntodon BilMrandiir Thuidium cpinhifolium, 
Ectropothecium, Mppopterpginm, Mnium, and Bpophila. Climbing higher one 
enters a forest of very tall trees with very little undergrowth, and here the 
fallen logs are covered with Bprrhopodon mamillatua, Fiaaidens and Lepcommm* 
Climbing higher the forest thins out, and near the top of Mt. Evans (3,960 feet) 
the trees are only about 80 feet high, and stunted by the wind. Here the fallen 
logs and branches are covered with a thick growth of Papillarla, Leucoloma and 
Mniodendron, 

In the following pages a key is given to the genera, and to some of the 
species, and it is hoped that these will prove useful. 

As more collecting is done, and more species become known from Fiji, it is 
hoped to Issue a supplementary article bringing the knowledge of the mosses up 
to date. 


Kep to Genera of Moaaee Found M Fiji. 

INotn .—This key is only applicable to the species (of the Included genera) which 


are actually found in Fiji.] 

1. leaves equttant. condupHoate, distichous ... 2 

Leaves often complanate, but not equttant or truly distichous . .1 

2. Loaf sheath basal only, formed by an addltlotial lamina (vaglnant lamina) arising 

from the nerve .... Finidene 


The whole leaf doubled on itself and sheathing the stem, leaves nerveless. 

......... Orthorrhpnchium 

3. Acrocarpous, le., the stems are more or less erect (in Sprrhopodon (ThgHdium) and 

Afocromitrium they may be more or less creeping, but the fruit ts terminal on 

erect branches); fruit terminal except In Anoectangium . 4 

Pleurocarpous, 4.e., the stems are creeping or erect from a creeping rhtsomatous 
stem; fruit lateral, the perlehaetla produced on the side of the stetn or main 
branches ............ 33 

4. Branches fasciculate, dimorphous, some spreading, some pendent and appresaed 

to stem; ieat ceils dimorphous, chlorophyllose, very narrow and inconspicuous, 
hyaline, large, empty, with spiral fibres. Marsh plants gphapaam 

Branches not fasciculate; cells all chlorophyllose, or If large and empty, without 
spiral fibres .............. a 
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&. l^&t nearly all i^ginpoaed of nerve^^benoe apparently nerveletee—nerve oompoeed of 
at leaet three layers of oel]s» minute chlorophylloee cells (chlorocyets) and 

larare. empty cells (leucocyete) ... (Leucobryaoeae) S 

l«amitm of leaf mostly composed of chlorophylloee cells; nerve narroa' (rarely half 
width of leaf) . » 

6. Chlorocyste superfloial (as well as internal)t on dorsal and ventral surface of nerve. 

papillose* so that the leaf is rouffh . Sneodiotyon 

fThtorocywts in a sinifle median layer (seen only In a transverse section of leaf).. 7 

7. Nerve with a dorsal median bundle of steretd cells (appearing' as a narrow midrib) ; 

capsule erect, symmetric . Leucophuntw 

Nerve without median steroid bundle..*. 8 

8. Chlorocysts in transverse section of leaf always nuadrangular. capsule curved, 

dicranold . X/eaoohrpam 

Chlorocysts in upper part of leaf in section triangular; capsuie erect, symmetric 
. Ocrfobiepl^arum 

8. Median hasal cells large, empty, very clearly difCerentiated from th^ minute 

oshlorophyUose lamina cells . (Cialymperaceae) 10 

Median basal oells not strifclogly differentiated . 11 

10. Calyptra mltrlform. plicate: peristome 0; abnormal leaves often present (with apex 

narrowed to a more or less prolonged, proboscld extension, then expanded at 
tip atid bearing a tuft .of gemmae). Teniole frequently present in lamina <a 
very narrow intramarginal band of 2-3 rows of paler cells, best seen at shoulder 
of leaf base, but often continued both upwards and downwards) .. CaZymperes 
Calyptra cucullate, smooth. Peristome usually present. Abnormal leaves and 
teniole wanting (but the upper part of the lamina frequently with a narrow, 
hyaline border or with a thickened lAtramargitial band) . Ayrrh^podon 

11. Stems erect. Calyptra large, covered with a dense felt of whitish hairs, pointing 

downwards ... (Polytrichaeeae) 12 

Calyptra naked, or if hairy, with erect hairs . 13 

12. Seta rough, leaves without lamellae . P«et4dorhaoelopu« 

Seta smooth. Upper surface of nerve with numerous longitudinal lamellae . 

. Popoaatum 

13. Calyptra rather large, oampanulate, smwith or hairy; stems creeping, with erect 

branches .. Macrofnitrinvi 

Calyptra oucuilate, mostly small; stems usually erect ...... 14 

14. Ueaves large (4^10 mm. long) In rosulate tufts (or in J/Mum along prostrate 

shoots): cells large . IB 

Leaves smaller, mostly narrow; cells much snutller ... 16 

iB. Leaves rotund-spathulate. obtuse and aplculate, cells 20-30 a in diameter, Isodia- 

metric; border of thickened cells .^. Jlniam 

Xssaves spathulate, shortly acuminate, cells rhomboid, border narrow, of non- 


thickened cells . JKhodobryam 

Id. Plants small, capsules almost sessUe and immersed . 17 

Seta usually long, always longer than the capsule ... 18 

17. Comal leaves larger, lanceolate-subulate, rigid, entire . 

Leaves few. broadly llgulate, twisted when dry. subdentioulate ........ Diphynaium 

18. Leaves narrowly linear or subulate, with thickened border, and blgemloate, splnose 

teeth; nerve toothed at back . Hhizogonium 

Border not thickened, teeth when present not blgeminate ..... 18 

IS. Capsule subspherlcal. plicate; leaf cells usually unlpapiUate or with prominent 

cell ends ......... Philoitotis 

Capsule more or less elongate, cells eitbar smooth or with numerous hns papillae 20 

20. Capsule erect or suberect, peristome 0 or single . 28 

Capsule more or less tncltned or pendulous (except Brochpineaium), peristome 

4oUhle; oells anoie or leas rhotn^id. smooth . 2i 

22. Leaims a» inBIAIsIi .. . . MtUoAryum 

jUnssres not red. except at base .. 22 

22, Ospsule almost erect, endoetoine very . Brochgmsaiiim 

4;:!sgiiile Inclined or pendulous, andostonas well developed . Bryum 

t$. Nerve very fexroad. 1*1 width of leaf base : leaves rigid, little altered when dry 

......... Campy$ 0 pus 

JMerve narrow ...... 24 
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24. Capsule with a very lone, tapering neck or apophysis^ leaves narrow^Unear ;. 

. Tremutodon 

Capsule without a clearly marked neck . 28 

25. Alar celts clearly deHned, large, often orange .. 28 

Alar cells not or little differentiated ........ 27 

26. l^eaves broad, concave, piliferous; perichaetlal leaves very long, reaching to capsule 

. Buoamptodon 

Iteavea narrow, gradually finely acuminate . Leucoloma 

27. Perichaetia lateral; leaves oblong-ovate, shortly pointed; cells dense and opaque 

with papillae . Anoectanpium 

Perichaetia and fruit terminal . 28 

28. Peristome dioranoid (teeth broader at base, usually more or less deeply bifurcate, 

transversely barred), leaves narrow and acuminate, cells more or less elongate, 

smooth . 22 

Peristome barbuloid (teeth filiform, often In pairs, usually papillose, not broader at 
base or conspicuously barred, sometimes very long and spirally twisted); leaves 
often broad above; upper cells mostly isodiametrlc, often papillose . 20 

22. .Seta flexuose and curved when moist, capsule plicate . Vampplopodium 

Seta erect . Dieranelkt 

SO. Ijeaves rigid; upper cells ovoid-rectangular, smooth; ltd obliquely subulate, peristome 

papiUose, long, not twisted . 

Iieaves twisted or fiexuose when dry, upper cells isodlamoiric, mostly papillose .. 31 

31. leaves small, margins involute above . Bpmeno$tomum 

Leaves with plane or revolute margins.... 32 

32, Peristome 0; leaves rather wide, often denticulate at apex . Hyophila 

Peristome long, twisted, leaves rather short and wide . Borhula 

Peristome teeth very short, erect, leaves long and narrow, margin plane . 

. JYichostowttm 

32. Stems with differentiated dorsal or ventral leaves (amphlgastria) much smaller 

than the normal leaves . S4 

Stems without amphlgastria . 86 

34. Amphlgastria on under side of frond, rounded, with short points, leaves bordered 

...*... Hypopteryffium 

Amphlgastria on upper side, cordate-acuminate with long points, leaves not 
bordered .. Rhacopilum 

85. Lieaves with a well defined, often thickened border... 36 

Leaves without thickened border (slightly thickened in Pterobryelia) . 32 

26. Very robust planta, with very long, rigid, lanosolaie leaves . gpirideas 

Smaller plants, with rounded leaves and lax cells" ...... 27 

27. Nerve single ...... DUtichophytlum 

Nerve with two long branches...... Cyclodictyon 

38. Nerve with two branches reaching nearly to apex .... Oallieostslla 

Nerve single, or double and very short, or 0 ....... 89 

29. Nerve single ..... 40 

Nerve double or 0 . 62 

40. Nerve strong, reaching to near apex, and there markedly sinuous; leaves coarsely 

toothed above . Berpetineur^ 

Nerve not markedly sinuous ..... 41 

41. Stems pendulous, julaceous, leaves very concave, plicate when dry, cells usually 

utilpaplllate ..!.... Meteorium 

Iieaves not markedly concave and plicate ...... 48 

42. Cells papulose ...... '... 42 

Celli smooth ...... .... 49 

42. Stems prostrate, bl-tri-plnnate, stem- and branch-leaves markedly dimorphous ,. 44 

Stems pinnate only, or Irregularly branched, leaves not markedly dlmorphotii .. 4& 

44. Calyptra cucuUatc, naked, smooth ..^... TbukUutn 

Cafyptra mltriform, hairy, plicate, fringed at base... PelsMutH 

45. Hants very delicate, on rocks, with minute leaves.... ^. Clseped4ufn 

larger, mostly pendulous, leaves mostly 2 nun. long.... 42 

46. Leaves more or lees coraptanate ..... 47 

lisaves not complanate ......... ...46 
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4?. long, distinct, cells unlpaplUate, margin of leaf undulate. Adrotorifopsis 

Nerve indistinct, cells obscure with numerous small impillae, margin not undulate 

.....; Ftoributwlaria 

4S, Stems slender, pendulous, Bexuose .. < .. JPapiMoria 

Stems and leaves rigid .. Traohgpue 

4». Nerve more or less toothed at back above. RO 

Nerve quite smooth at back . 63 

50. Upper ceils rounded or elliptic .. Beachtir^tlita 

Upper cells elongate, proacnchymatous; stem dendroid.. 61 

51. l«eaf margin entire or slightly denticulate ..... Pterobryeita 

Iieaf margin spinosely toothed.... 52 

52. Stem tomentose ...... Mniodendron 

Stem not tomentose . .. Bypnodendron 

53. Branching irregular, rarely subpinnate, leaves not complanate ... 54 

Branching more or less pinnate; branches or leaves (often both) complanate .. 67 

54. Upper cells rounded, capsules Immersed In the conspicuous perichaetla .. Oryphaea 

Upper cells elongate, capsules exserted. 65 

55. Alar cells well dellned, numerous, plant very slender . gfereop/ipllum 

Alar cells little differentiated; lid long-beaked . 65 

66. Plants very slender; leaves minute, narrow . Rhyntshostepiella 

Plants larger, leaves 1 mm. long or more, broader . iiekpnehosiepium 

67. Secondary stems dendroid, very complanate, bl-irl-ptnnate, leaves coarsely dentate 

above . Homaliodeadron 

Stems pinnate only, or leaves not coarsely dentate . 58 

68. leaves strongly aurlcled .. Calyptotheoium 

I^caves not clearly aurlcled ... 62 

69. lieaves very complanate. sub-distichous, stems not densely branched . 60 

Iieaves little or not complanate, blpUcate when dry, stems densely branched .... 61 

50. Blender, leaves orbicular, not undulate when dry . Homalia 

Larger, leaves Ungulate, transversely undulate when dry . Himantooladtlum 

61. Iieaves subentlre, stems often biplnnate . PimtuteUa 

Leaves toothed above, stems Irregularly pinnate ... iThautniMm 

52. Leaves tf^ansversely undulate, obtuse, very complanate .. jVecfceropsis 

Iieaves not (or irregularly) transversely undulate . 53 

5$. Alar cells few, large, Inflated orange or hyaline (In Meiotheoi/iikm less marked) , ... 

.... (SematojphyUaceae) 54 

Alar cells not inflated or hyaline ...... 71 

64. Leaves strongly plicate . PUoeclum 

Iieaves not plicate ........ 66 

66. Very slender; crowded brood-filaments near the tips of some branches; leaves 

sharply denticulate ........ CZostobryetla 

Brood filaments wanting: plants usually robust .!... 06 

66. Cells papillose ..... 07 

Cells smooth ....... 66 

67. Capsule suberect or inclined . Triohosteleum 

Capsule pendulous, leaves concave, abnipUy torlform . Bk<ipA4do«ticAiiin 

0$. Leaves sharply toothed . TriamegUtia 

Leaves entire or finely denticulate ....... 69 

09. Uppey cells short, elliptic or rhomboid-elliptic . Mciothecium 

Upper cells elongate ...r... 70 

70. Tall plants, leaves large, brood, shorUy pointed. Acr&porium 

Slender, creeping plants, leaves small, lanceolate, subptltferous- Hhuphidoategium 

71. Cells papillose, email plants . 72 

Cells stpooth ........ 72 

72. Cell ends sharply protruding, seta hispid or papUloee . caaetomltHum 

Papillae distinctly on lumen, often seriate... TtutUhalium 

72. Alar cells immeroos, markedly differentiated; capsule erect, cyllndrlc. T4 

Alar cells few and not markedly distinct ....... 76 

74. Iieaves plicate ...-------- . Oampylodontium 

Leaves not .plicate ........ ffatoiton 

7$. Stems piore hr less dendroid, often rigid ..... . 70 

Stems not dendroid ...... 76 
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76. i leftve* oiCK:lil«ttirtft>nii» aliruptiF auapiitMte . 

Mon slencksr. i«ftve« not aerimto, man gradimtty pototad . 77 

77. UigM, pinnate, not flairelllfbrm .. 3$fmpHvsiiHtantelia 

Jjotm riffld. hratioliea more or lewt curved, often i!a#«lllfotrm at tip# ,. <7«tn#f«oliaele 

7i. Utems more or toss erect, simple or slightly bmnohed, moatly deiiaely foliate, with 

large leaves; capsules immersed or shortly exserted . 71 

Stems more or less prostrate, irregularly branched; leaves smaller, setae long .. 81 

79. leMtves not plicate .. QmrovaoUa^ 

Leaves longitudinally plicate .. 89 

19. Peristome teeth papillose, processes hllform; capsule shortly exserted . 

. MndotrioheHa 

Peristome teeth strlolate, processes broad; capsule immersed in the large perl- 

ohaf3tium . Xuptvahium 

II. Cells lax . 88 

Cells very narrow .. 88 

IS. Usually whitish, cells large, f9 s wide, acutely rhomboid . Lamoomium 

Cells shorter, 1& s wide or less, branch leaves usually dimorphous, some wider and 

with wider cells, some more acuminate with narrower cells . Pesioularl# 

S8. Capsule suberect, asymmetric, leaves mostly oomplanate, Uttlo curved . 

. /aepferypium 

Capsule pendulous, short and turgid, symmetric, leaves often falcate . 

. Betrof^othecium 


thrCPANAORSK. 

Trematodon Mlchx. 

TBEMATOPtUr gp. 

On dry, st<my bank, Lautoka, near sea^evel, 6.8.17; Greenwood (2SK y 

A very slender plant with much twisted leaves when dry, acute or subacute, 
and with the apex entire or slightly denticulate, the upper cells very small, not 
Incrassate. Seta short, apophysis about twice the length of the sporangium, 
dearly stmmose. The fruit is very imperfect, and the species acarohly determin¬ 
able; U is quite probably new, but in its present condition it is not possible to 
find any characters to separate it from T, auherectm Mitt. 

Gabokea C. MuelL 
Gabckka pHAscouMfiS (Hook.) C.M, 

New to Fiji. On wet bank, Mts,, liautoka, Vitl Levu, c. 600 feet, 10.0.19; 
Greenwood (158). On wet clay bank, Mts„ interior of Vanua I^eru, c. 2,000 ft., 
25.12.22; tlreenwood (465). 

The eapltula are rather more densely and shortly foliate than in the oommon 
Indian forms; but other Indian plants agree quite well. The recorded distritmtion 
has hitherto been southern Asia and Queensland. It is, however, very doubtful 
whether the four African species are realty distinct. 

BxoaAaaLtA Bchimp. 

viMcmcnuA Mitt. 

Vltl; Seemann. 

On clay banlcs, Suva, Viti Levu, near sea-level, 16.S.1S; Greenwood <110). 
Labasa, Vanua Id»vu, near sea-level, Aug., 1922; Greenwood (441). Clay hank, 
Macuata Coast, VaMia havu, 29.2.24; OPeenwaod (619). 

DtmABWLUk vtemoG$m»A (Broth.) Broth. 

New to FIJL On clay bank, Mts., Idintoka, Vltl Leva, c. 1,000 tt» 11.4.20; 
Greenwood (221). 
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The Queenaland plant IF. M. Baltejr* N#r §01) agrees perfectly. Not 
kaewB hitherto except from Eastern Australia. 

CAMPYLOjpoonJM Beech, 

CAMnrix>FODitrM inticobitm (C.M.) Par. 

Syn. Dicranelta tricfiopkulkt Mitt. 

Viti, Seemann; 862 pp. Ovalau, Milne in herb. Hook., 866a. Labaea, Vanua 
Levtt* near sea-level, Aug., 1922; Greenwood (444). On wet bank, Mts.* Labasa, 
Vanua Levu, c. 300 ft., 2.9.23; Greenwood (613). 

Lkucoloha Brld. 

LErmvQMA TKNtTtK01.HTM Mitt, 

Syn. Dicranum oveanieum C.M. 

Ovalau, Graeffe. On rocks, Mt. Evans, Lautoka, Viti Levu. c. 3,000 ft., 4.1.20; 
Greenwood (276), On trees, ibidem, Ci 8,600 ft., 18.6.22; Greenwood (426), Mt. 
Evans, Lautoka. Vttf Levu. c. 3,600 ft., 16.4.22; Greenwood (414). Rotten wood, 
Mt. Evans. Lautoka, Viti Levu, c. 3,960 ft., 4.1.20; Greenwood (269). 

CAMPTLOptTB Brid. 

CAMpytov^M RioHAtton (Schwaegr.) Brid. 

Syn. Thysanomitrium Hichardii Schwaegr.; T. umbellatum W.-Arn.; T. 
hatcaiicum C.M.; T. Poivellianum C.M., nomen nudum. 

Wet ground and wet rocks In open swampy places, Mts., Lautoka, Viti Levu, 
c. 1,500 ft, S.1.20; Greenwood (186, 192). Wet ground, Mt. Evans, Lautoka, Viti 
Levu, c. 3,980 ft., 4.1.20; Greenwood (226). 

For a discussion on the relationship of the Oceanic plant to the South 
American one, c/. Dixon (Journ, Bot, lx, 1922, 287). 

ThOriot (Rev. Chilena Hist. Nat., xxlx, 1926. 289-290) has given What seem 
to me entirely cogent reasons for considering THymnomitrium as a subgenus only 
of Campylopue. 

Dicnbmos Schwaegr. 

Dicnkmoh Rroosrs (Hook.) Schwaegr. 

Paris cites this from Fiji, but there appears to be no evidence for its 
occurrence. 


EitcamptodoN Mont 
Etu'amptodon piLlFBans Mitt. 

(Cf. CM., Oen. Muse. Frond., p. 261, sub iSfolmlo inftata Hampe MS., and 
Salmon* Journ. Bot., xl, 1902, p. 3.) 

Fl^l, Graeffe (Herb. Schimper et Herb, Hampe). 


LgtrOOBByAOSAE. 
Leitcobsvvm Hampe. 
LcrcDBsyvx SAKCTtric Hampe. 
Viti; Milne. Ovalau, in montlbus, Graeffe. 


LBroOBUTIJlC nAMlHATUX Mitt. 

Viti* Ovaleu, Seemann* 844. On tree trunks* and on ground, Nadarivatu, Viti 
Levu, c. 2,700 ft., Sept,, 1907; Gibbs (772) . 
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L«a7€K>miYtrM TABITENSE Aotlgstr. ^ 

New to FIJI. On trees, Mta.. liautoka, Vitl Levu, c.. 1*500 Ct„ 1.0,17; Oreen- 
wood (72). Nadarivatu, Viti Levii, c. 2,700 ft., 20.6.19; A, Aaptnall, Herb. Green¬ 
wood (114). • 

Lkuoobryxjm funoens C.M, 

Ovalau, roj^ib inontoaa et in caoumine niontts Tana^Iallai, 2,000 ped. alt., 
Dec., 1864; Graefle. On dead wood, Mts., lAbaaa, Yanua Levu, c. 1,000 ft,, 12.6.323; 
Greenwood (491). Ibidem, 13.3.24; Greenwood (524). 

These two appear to agree with the description of L, pnngena: the nerve Is 
strongly heterostrosic; the chlorophyllose cells are hypercentric at the base, 
centric In mid-leaf and at apex. 

* 

LEircMiBftruM hamoan<;m: Fleisch. ined. 

(M. Fr. Arch. Ind. et Polynes., No, 404: Ins. Upolu, leg. Flelsch.) On dead 
wood, Mt. Fvans^ Lautoka, Vltl Levu, c. 3,000 ft., 4.1.20; Greenwood (218). 

LEuconHVUM TBvaMAWiviAWUM Bry. Jav. 

Ovalau, in sylvls montosis, Graeffe. 

Lectcobbvum PEnTAgTicBCTM: Bry. Jav. 

Ovalau, regio montosa, Graetfe, In open forest, Wainikoro, Macuata 
Vanua Levu, c. 100 ft., Feb., 1925; Greenwood (662). 

« 

LKUCOPHAirsa Hampe. 

Leucophakeh vitianum: C.M. 

Ovalau, ad basin Hhizogonii aetoai in cacumine montts Tana-lailai, 2,000 ped. 
alt, Graelfe. 

LstTcopHANES nEgsiPouim (Mitt.), 

Syn, Octoblephnrum denst/oliam Mitt. 

Viti, Seemann, inter 362. Milne in herb. Hooker. 

Leucophanes sMABAciotgTTM (Mitt.) Par. 

Syn. Octoblepharum amarag^inum Mitt 

Viti, Seeman, Inter n. 863. 

LEpcopHAgES pugoEiva Flelsch. Ined. 

(M. Fr, Arch. Ind. et Polynes., No. 406; Samoa, Ins. Savali, detex. Fleischer.) 
Samba, Powell, Herb. Mitt, det. H. N. Dixon. New to Fiji, On rotten logs, 3,500 
ft, Mt Bvans, Lautoka, Viti Levu, 4.1.20; Greenwood (199, 277). On tree ferns, 
Mts., Lautoka, VIU Levu, c. 1,000 ft., 2.1.20, Greenwood (210, 263). 

I expressed the opinion (/oum. Sot,, 1927, p. 255) that Ijeucophanes pungtm 
Fleiach. was Identical with L. ^mnrag^inum (Hitt.). This was Incorrect. Well 
grown plants of the latter agree eloeely In habit and leaMorin, though wHh 
rather more acute and acutely apieulose apex, but the nerve structnre is entirely 
different, that of L. paapenf being hosnoatresic, while that of L. amaragdinum Is 
heterostroalc; in oonseuuence of this the leaf'hase of L. pungms 4s much thinner 
and more transparent. 
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OCTOBLEDHAEUM He4w. 

OOTOBLEPtXABtTU ALBIDtTH (L.) HedW. 

New to Fiji. On trunks of coconut palms, Slgatoka, Vitl Levu, sea-level, 
10.6.21; Greenwood (391). LeTUka, Ovalau, sea-level, 23.4.20; Greenwood (339). 
Mts., Lautoka, Viti Levu, c. 1,000 ft, 11.4.20; Greenwood (333). 

Bxodictyon Card. 

Bxodiotton SOABE17M (Mitt.) CJard. 

New to Fiji. On trees, Mt Evans, Lautoka, Vitt Levu, c. 3,600 ft., 18.6.22; 
Greenwood (431). 

It must be confessed that it is difficult to see how this species differs from 
E. Blumii (Nees) Flelsch. The papillae of the nerve do not appear to be any 
shorter than in that species. 

' EXO0IC3TYOH DBNTAYUM (Mitt.) Card. 

Syn. Octohlepharum dentatum Mitt; Arthrocormus dentatus C.M. New to 
FIJI. Vanua Balavu, Aug., 1927, leg. B. Tothill; Herb. Greenwood (672). 

Exodictyon scoixjpendeium (Mitt.) Card. 

Syn. Syrrhopodon Scolopendrium Mitt; Octobtepharum Bcolope^tdrium Mitt. 
Viti, Seemann, N.843. 


FlSSlDENTACEAE. 

FissmENfi Hedw. 

I Heticitlabia. 

FiBSIDENS DALTONIAKFOLIUS C.M. 

New to Fiji. On ground, Mts,, Lautoka, Viti Levu, c. 1,000 ft., 4.1.20; Green¬ 
wood (224). IHdenif c. 300 ft., 4.4.20; Greenwood (306). On ground, Mts., 
interior Vanua Levu, c. 2,000 ft, 25.12.22; Greenwood (470, 471). On ground, 
Levuka, Ovalau, c. 300 ft, 13.1.27; Greenwood (566). 

9 Bryotdxum. 

Fibbioens funoenb Hampe 4k C.M. 

New to Fiji. Falls, Mts., Lautoka, Viti I^evu, c. 1,000 ft., 1.9.17; Greenwood 
(32). Agrees exactly with the Australian plant. 

FIBSHDENS 2k>XXINQEBI MOBt. 

New to Fiji. On ground, Lautoka, Viti X#6vu, sea-level, 23.3.20; Greenwood 
(303). ibidem, Mts., c. 2,0(^ It, 4.4.20; Greenwood (817). Ibidem, c. 600 ft, 
16.1.21; Greenwood (330). On ground, Labasa, Vanua Levu, near sea-level, 8.12.22; 
Greenwood (455), 24.S.2S; Greenwood (510). On ground, Walnikoro, Macuata 
Coast, Vanua Levu, c. 500 ft, Feh., 1926; Greenwood (550). On wet bank, Levuka. 
Ovalau, c. 200 ft, IS^l.l?; Greenwood (664), with F, diverBiretis Dlx. 

Fxssipens o!:,08so-BBYoinEfi Dtx., n. sp. Plate viii, fig. 1. 

I Bryoidlunt Oauies gregaril, usaue ad 1 cm. fere altl, palllde virides, 
laxttoUi. Folia eleca contraeta, flekuosula, thigulata vel rarlus oblongo-llngulata, 
acuta (raro suhohtusa) ; Uuntiia vaginaus circa dimldiam partem longitudlnls 
aeguans vel paullo ultra; lamina dorsalis ad basin costae enata ibidemaue angusta, 
vix decurremt. . Oosm peitiaUid^ angusta, percnrrens, vix excurrens. Lamina 
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QbiQtte limbo latiusculo albo oatMequali ei/eimiiliita. Oelluiae minutitsimae* 4-6 m 
irregulares, perobacarao, biamiliime. periBd^latliieto IMipHloaae, baallares panllo 
majorea, dlittliictloros* 

Flaiita Bterillft sola nota. 

Hab, —Mountains, Lautoka, VitI Leiru, on clay banka, 1>ac., 1617; Ora«nwoo4 
(ISO, type; 120; 807). 

The Section Bryoidium is poorly represented In Oceania, and indeed the only 
species hitherto recorded of the group Is the Tahitian F, nano-hryoidet Beach., 
which is a smaller plant with large cellt. The pallid colour, very pale nerrCf leayes 
shrinking when dry, and very small cells make this a quite distinct species. 

FTsstofSKs DZVBnsiicens DU., n. sp. Plate viii, fig. 2. 

§ Bryoidium. Subcaespltulosus, pallidus, circa 8 mm. aitua, denaiuacule 
folioaua. Folia aicca contracta, peranguata, ligulato-lanceolata aeu Ungulata, supra 
■enaim angustata, acuta vel peracuta; lamina dorsalis infra anguatlsslma, ionge ad 
costam decurrens, aaepe basin baud attlngens. Ldmbus ublque (nisi laminae 
vaginantis) perangustus, apicem folii vU attlngens, Iblque saepe minute denticu- 
latua. (3oBta perangusta, slnuosula, aubconcolor vel superne pallida. Oelluiae 
auperiores minutae, 6-9 hexagonae, obscurae, quaeque papilla singula alta 
coronata. Oelluiae basllares laxissimae, hyallnae, saepe 60 m longae atque 
12-15 M latae. 

SynolcuB. Fructus terminalis. Beta circa 8 mm, longa, tbeca parva, ellipthsa, 
erecta; operculum rostratum. Peristomli dentes rubri, Inferne lati, intus site 
cristati. 

ffab, —^Mountains, Iiatttoka, Vitl Devu; Greenwood (202, type; 172, 819d, 805). 
In deep shade on bank, close to water, Lautoka (144). Levuka, Ovalau (844, 564b). 
On damp ground in for^t in mountains, Labasa (514). 

A very distinct species in tbe narrow leaves and extreme diversity between 
the upper cells and those of the vaginant lamina near base. It appears to be 
frequent, and Is often associated with F. daltoniae/oUus. 

I rncwioKBionm. 

FxssioKivs {.AtTrosncNsis Dtx., n. ap. Plate viii, iig. 4. 

$ Semilimbidium. Gaespitosus. Oanlis lottgittsculus, usque ad 1 cm,, simplex 
vel blc illic divisos. Folia plurijuga, conferta, plumose disposlta, sicca decurvata, 
faleata, anguste lanceolata, acute aeuininata, apex plerumque asymmetrlcus. 
Lamina dorsalis ad basin costae enata, iblque plerumque rotundata. Costa angusta, 
pslHda, in ve! cum apiee soluta. Margines vel ublque elimbatl, vel paucorttm 
foUofum supremomm (praecipue eaultbus fructiferls) angnstlssime inconspieue 
Ifmbati, cetemm ubiqtie conferte regulartter minutiesime, superne rotundate 
inferne argute, crenulatl. Oelluiae omnes Subaequales, 6-*7 m, bexagono-rotundatae, 
perindistlnctae, parletibus hyaums, site tnanmiosae, basllares miQlnie mutatae. 
Seta saepe geniculata, 2 mm. alta; theca minuta, erecta; perlstomii dentes angUsti, 
later se r^smotl, inaequales, irregulariter, saepe ad haain dssi, pallidl. 

Jtab ,—On bark, Mt. iSvans, Lautoka. Vui Leva, Jam, 1920; Greenwood (184, 
type). Hills near Lautoka (4, 183, 114, 147^149, 156). Ls^ofl (268). Lahasa 
(453,465). 

A mdmfber of the characteristic plttmose4mtyed spedtes, often entire destittue 
of border, and usually with slight traces only; hut very distinct in the areolatibh 
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whteb, instead of Msg otMOire and minstelf iraidtiose m 1* ssually the case, 
cdMste ef veir dtettaetly aeiuiraled cells, haying the walls highly Mlscid, and 
the Imnen dark, thougli rather by the refraction of Ught due to the high, eowieal 
maailliae than by the cell contents; this Is partlcttlarly noticeable In the lower 
eolla. The lower margin of the dorsal lamina Is sptealooe with the oroiecting 
cell ends. 

It varies much in the form of leaf and the development of the border, but the 
structutal characters seem constant. 

JP*. Obbfsviotwt Mitt, is a mtich shorter plant, with few, not plumose leaves, 
and obscure, very finely papillose cells. 

F, phiionotMiU 9 Beech, differs, c deror., in the leaf margin entire 
(‘'Integerrlma'*), the much longer vaglnant lamina (reaching to two-thirds of the 
length of the leaf), habit resembling a PhilmotiB, et ccfero. 

Fissidens otTSPioiFEEUs Dix„ n. sp. Plate vlil, fig. Z, 

§ Semilimbidlum. Plantae gregarlae, minutae, humlUimae, vlrldes, pauci- 
foliae. Folia oblosgo-lanceolata, mollla, baud acuminata, plerumaue in cuspidem 
brevem acutum obliquum raptim angustata; costa tenulsslma, concolor, percurrens; 
lamina vaginass anguste virldl-limbata, ceierum margines tenerrime crenulati. 
Cellulae superlores parvae, circa 8 m latae, irregulares, chlorophyllosae, parietlbus 
tenuibus, omnes papilla alta singula arguta praeditae; basllares In- lamina 
vaginante iaxiores, subquadratae. Seta tenuis, pallida, caule longior, theca mlnuta, 
erecta, sicca urceolata, operculo longirostro. 

Hob.—Mountains, LAutoka, Viti Levu, Apr.. 1920; Greenwood (319a). 

Apparently rare; very minute, with rather wide, soft, chlorophyllose leaves, 
very variable in the point, but usually ending in an oblique, acute, abrupt point, 
mostly formed by the nerve. 


I Aloua. 

Fibsxoeks rtsBicAtrus C.M. 

Ovalau, inter Mniadelphum speclmina perpauca; Graefle. 

Fissidens altibettts Dlx.. n. sp. Plate vlil, fig. 6. 

I Aloma. Plantae gregarlae, bumilllmae, hrevlsslmae, subacaules; folia 4-6, 
inftma mlnuta, 2-4 suprema multo majora, circa 0*3 mm. longa, lanceolata. peracuta, 
perxiellttclda, Ixnmarginata, Integra; lamina vaglnans mlnnsqaam dtmldtam partem 
folii aoquana, aperta; costa Midiuscuta, opaca, in vel cnm apice soluta. Cellulae 
htxae, snperioroo elongatae hexagonae, inanes, parietlbus tenutbUB, flrmis; 18-24 g 
longae, 3-10 a latae, tnfente senslm Iaxiores. Seta tenuis, fiavidh, fiexuosa, longa, 
3-7 mm* alia; theea permiinita« turgide ovata, deoperculata circa 0*6 mm. longa: 
operculum longirostre. 

Hah.—On track In dense Bhade; mountains^ Xjautoka, Vitl Levu, Jan., 1920; 
Greenwood (211. type). Loloti, 18.9.20; Greenwood (900, 904>. 

Tery dlstijict in the narrow, very pellncld leaves, and lax, elongate areolation. 
F. has a distinct, plurijugoue stem, erenulate leaves, and excurrent 

nerve* The length di the seta is a coneplenops feature here, being six or seven 
times the height of the whole gametophyte. 
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Fxssipsiis vxTiBirsis Dix., n, itp. Flxte yiii, fli. 64 

§ Aloxna. Oautes asaresatit ad 8 mm. alti* rigidi; folia laxa* cariio»a* com- 
planata, 6-7 juga, aicea tIx mutata, atricta* oblonga* acuta; lamina doraalte ad 
basin tolli oamta; lamina vaglnaas breyis* apico rotundato; costa valida, bone 
delimitatai fusca/ln vel sub apice aoluta; marglnes crenulatae; cellulae bcxagonaa, 
Irregulares* majusculae, 10-14 m iatae, incrasaatao* inferne pamm majorcs. 

Cetera Ignota. 

Hab .—On ground, mountalna* interior Vanua Levu* c. 2,000 ft., 26.12.22: 
Greenwood (476, type). On ground in forest, Wainikoro, Macuata Coast, Vanua 
Levu, c. 600 ft., 27.3.24, Greenwood (642). 

Entirely distinct from the last-mentioned species, and nearer to some Asiatic 
species. 


I CasivcrLaaiA. 

FISSIDENB LAOENAElXrS Mitt. 

Ovalau, reg. montana, Graeffe. 

y 

FisaiDENB PBHOOTtrstrs Dix., n. sp. Plate vlli, dg, T. 

I Crenularla. Caulis brevis, plorijuga, angustus, polymorphus, folia nunc 
dissita, patentia, nunc densisslme conferta, sicca decurvo-falcata; e basl latlore 
(saepe aperta) late brevissime lingulata, obtusisslma. Lamina vaglnans plerumcme. 
aperta, longisstma; ad apicem folil fere attlngens. Costa perpellucida, inn'a 
apicem deslnens. Lamina dorsalis parva, angusta, infra raptim angustata, longe 
ante basin folil deslnens. Laminae omnes ellmbatae, crenulatae. Cellulae mlnutae, 
perobscurae, chlorQpbyllosae, dorso inaequallter, saepe altiuscule paplHosae, interne 
saepe transverse elongatae. ad margines, praecipue ad apicem, saepe una serle 
paullo majores, pallidlores, valde crenulatae. 

(Fructus in specimine typlco nuUus; in 618 seta geniculata l'5-2 mm. longa, 
theca erecta, minuta, angusta.) 

Hah ,—On damp ground, Lautoka, Vltl Levu, c. 100 feet, Aug., 1917: Greenwood 
(34, type). Damp bank, Macuata Coast, Vanua Levu; Greenwood (518). 

A most distinct little species in the opaque and chlorophyllose, very obtuse 
leaves, and the vaginant lamina reaching almost to the apex. 

I AMBI.TOirKAtiX.lA. 

FissmxNs MANOAXtmnsNsxs Mont. 

Syn. F. $amoan%$ CM, 

New to Fill. On ground and rocks, Mts., Lautoka, Vltl Levu, 800-S,00(X ft,; 
Greenwood (201. 146, 154, 846, 860, 361, 370). On rocks in spray of falls, Lautoka, 
Vltl Levu, e. 1,000 ft, 9.12.17; Greenwood (46). Hock and clay hank, Iiolotl, Vltl 
Leva; Greenwood (208, 212 , 861). On wet hank, and on dead wood, l^ibasa, Vanua 
Leva, 800 and 600 ft.; Greenwood (486, 499). 

Fissmxxvs MAHOAiigvEifsis var, FXXACtTxtrs 0ix., n. var. 

. Gracilis. Folia perangusta, angusttssime acuminata. 

Hop.—On calcareous rocks, mountains, lautoka, Viti X 4 »vu, Sept, IM; 
Greenwood (20, type). Ibidem, edge of creek; Greenwood (216). 

In its extreme form a very marked variety, but intermediate forms occur. 
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I have examined authentic apecimens ot JT* C M. (Upolu, Samoa, 

leg. Craeffe), and find them Identical wUh F* pmnffarevensU Mont The celld 
show a good deal of variation In their degree of ohscurity, and the leaf point in 
acuteness, while the basal termination of the dorsal lamina also varies a good 
deal; in some stems it is distinctly auriculate in the upper leaves, joarrowly 
decurrent in the lower. The only character hy which F, iammnun, as described 
by C. Mueller, should dilfer from F. manpareueneie <he does not compare it with 
that) is that he describes the vaginant lamina as ending very acutely above, 
while It is described by Bescherelle as ending obtusely. It Is, however, an Incon¬ 
stant character in the species; 1 have seen it moderately obtuse on the lower, 
broader leaves of a stem, and very acute on the narrower, upper leaves. 

The var. taitemis Besch. does not seem of Importance. It is only a,small 
form. 

C. Mueller does not Include FIJI in the **Mu8cl FolyneslaoT’ for F. mvwanmii 
Paris gives Fiji in the distribution, but apparently without foundation. 

Fissidkns pKEAcuMiNATtrs Dix., n. sp. Plate vill, fig. 8. 

9 Amblyothallia. Habitus F. mangarevensig Mont., praecipue var. peracutae 
Dix. Dlffert celluUs multo majoribus, 10--12 m (in F. ntanparet?cnj?i« 5-7 m, 
perobscurae). hand obscurls, aubincrassatis, alUuscule xnamilloala, marglnallbua 
prominentibus, unde folia distlncte obtuse crenulata; costa concolore, baud 
pelluclda, valde slnuosa; lamina dorsalis infra angustlsalme desinente, saeplus 
longe supra costae basin dlssoluta. Theca perbrevls, turgida, InaequaUs, 
aubcurvata. 

Hob.—In thick bush, Macuata Coast, Vanua Levu, Mar,, 1924; Greenwood 
(685, type; 582). 

In habit and leaf-form almost exactly similar to the shorter, narrow-leaved 
forma of F. mangareven0i9; but differing at once in the far larger, clearly defined 
cells, the green, very sinuose nerve, strongly crenulate margins, and the dorsal 
lamina narrowing downwards and ceasing often far above the base: In 
F. mangarevensfs it ends abruptly at the leaf base, usually in a rounded auricle. 
I have seen no fruit of F. mangarevefisis Bescherelle describes It as urceolate* 
cylindrlc; it is here very short and turgid, and more or less gibbous. 

CALYUPEBACKAg. 

Syrxhopodon Schwaegr. 

Sykrhopodon ai.iio-vaoinatu« Schwaegr. 

Viti, Milne, in herb. Hook. 

■ L - 

SYESHOPOPON T.AgV1UATtTA Mitt. 

Ovalau, Milne, in herb. Hook. 

Sykshopodon OBAgrrEAKCS C.M. 

Ovalau, regio montosa, Graeffe. Mt. Hvans, Lautoka, Viti Leva, c. 3,960 ft.. 
4,1.20; Greenwood <249). 

SyagHopoooN K4iguxATi;a C.M. 

pvaia^, Inter Mniudelf^um vitiannmt Graeffe. On dead wood in forest, near 
Hadarivatu, Viti i;ieva, c. 2,200 ft.. Sept, WT: Gibbs (700). On rotten log. Mt. 
Bvans, Viti Levu, c. 2.000 ft.. 10.6.19: Greenwood (Xei ); 4.1.20; Greenwood (270). 
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Oil rotten log, X^iliesa. VMna Levu; Greenwood (494, 504 >. On rotten ]og, 
Wglnttoro, Mncnatft Coaet, Vanna Levu, c. 500 ft., 10,114; Greenwood (517). 

STnaHOFODo?! (THrBimYtjM) FAewtriATiTe Dei. it Molk. 

Oralau, reg. siontosa, Graeffe. 

SYaaHorooosr (TnyaioitTM) rirrintrs Mitt. 

OvaUn, Milne, on etonee In the mountaine. Ovalau, in reg. montoea, Graetfe. 

SmiHoFODoir CBOOBtre Mitt. 

Ovalan, reg. montoea, ottoqne in caeumine montla Tanm-iaUai, Oraeffe. 

« 

CALYMPEREe SW. 

CALyMFEKCg TKgEHVM C.M. 

New to Fiji. LOTuka, Ovalau, near seadevel, 15,4.10; Greenwood (540). 
Sigatoka, Viti Levu, near sea-level, 11.0.21; Greenwood (417). Vanua Balavu, 
July, 1917, leg. B. Tothill; Herb. Greenwood (50S). 

CALYlfFEREB MOIXUa^ENSK SchWaegT. 

New to Fiji. On dead wood, Suva, Viti Leva, tea-level, 15.1,25; Greenwood 
(477). On trees in forest, Wainikoro, Macuata Coast, Vanua Levu, e. 500 ft., Feb., 
1925; Greenwood (553). \ 


CAI.YMPEREH flAMOAKVM Besch. 

New to Fiji, Falls, Mta., Lautoka, Viti Levu, c. 1,000 ft, 1.9.17; Greenwood 
(17). 

Distinguished, by Beseherelle, from (7. Dozyanum by the irresence of a teniole 
in the basal part, by the cancelline cells markedly scalariform, and the normal 
leaves rounded at the summit. 

C. uMEARirouvM C.M., and C. oulxqxjatum C.M. 

Paris gives both these for Fiji, but 1 can find no evidence for their occurrence. 
The references in Bngl Bot. Jahrh. do' not apply to Fiji. 

CAhrupmzn cnAUMCLKomvu C.M. 

New to Fiji. On dead wood, Mts., Lahaaa, Vanua Levu, c. 800 ft, 3.6.25; 
Greenwood (484). On tree in forest, Wainikoro, Macuata Coast, Vanua Levu, c. 
5(K) ft, 27.5.24; Greenwood (641). 

This agrees perfectly with a specimen from New Caledonia, leg. Franc, det. 
ThOriot. 


Cai ympbres ALBo-LTHBAYiTM Dix., n. sp. Plate Viii, dg. 9. 

C, nutrginato Dix. et C. mollueegnM aAne. Divert ab lllo foUis angus- 
tioribus, anguste Ungulatis: esltulis majoribus, 7*-9 a, altius paplllatJs, eaxtcellitia 
distincte scalarlformi. seriebus marglnes versus parum angustatki. 

A C. motfuccen$i cancellina scalarlformi, vagina baud vel vlx dilatata, costa 
angustiore, seriebus cancellinla multo paucioribos, maridnes versus minime angus- 
tioribus. Marglnes basflares minute argute denticulatl, teniola perangusta, in 
lamina ad aplcem fere producta, tiibbum perangustum distinctum albeecentem 
irregnlartter eroso-dentleulatixm instruens. 
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rotten wood, in mottBtaiius. JUelMtiia, Vairnii Leva, June, 1923; 
Greenwood (483). 

A delicate little plant which, although bf the gcalariform canceUlna It would 
be placed under OHmacina in Bescherelle'a arrangement, la oertaitUK nearly allied 
to the following species, C. marginatum^ which belongs to the Surycycla Group. 
It differs from that markedly In some characters, especially the large cells, 
narrower marginal (not intramarginal) border, cancelUne cells scarcely narrowed 
towards margin, narrower nerve, etc. The teniole separates it at once from 
C. tenerum. 


CA1.YMPBKBS MAKOINATITM Dig., U. Sp. PUte VUI, llg. 10. 

Subgenus Hyophlllna. €, molluccmHi Schwaegr, (sensu Fleischer) affine; 
differt foliorum basl vel pauUo vel baud latiore, hyalocystis multo paucioribua, 
8-9 (in C. moUuccemi 12-16 seriatls); marginibus basilaribus et ventralibus 
integris vel subintegris; tenlola perdistlncta, ad apioem producta, llmbum angustum 
hyallnum bene notatum instruens, aut marglnalem aut serie unlca cellularum 
quadratarum ciroumductum. Cellulae supeHores mlnutae, 4-6 (a latae, papUlosae. 

Bat >.—Tree trunk, circa 8,000 ft., interior of Vanua Levu. Dec., 1922; Green¬ 
wood (474). 

C. moUuoceme Schwaegr. 1 b a much misunderstood specieB; either It is a 
highly variable and widely spread plant, or else many of the plants in hertwirla 
are incorrectly determined. As described by Fleischer from the original plant 
(Rauwak, Molluccas), it varies within certain limits, including the development 
of the teniole; but the widened base of the leaf, with a much larger number of 
rows of cells In the canceUlna region, seems to preclude the present plant from 
being placed there. The same characters exclude C. GeppH Besch., which (recorded 
from New Caledonia) is the only species of this alliance at present reported from 
anywhere In the Oceanic region. It Is, therefore, rather remarkable that the 
present list should Include the true C. molluccenne, together with two other 
species which, while nearly allied, are certainly distinct from it and from one 
another. 

f 

CALYMrKKES TAHITEWSE (Sull.) Mitt. 

Syn. C. denticutatum C.M.; C. orientate Mitt. 

Vltl, damp places on high ground, Milne, 852 in herb. Hook, On rocks. Mts., 
Lautoka, Vltl Devu, c. 1.500 ft., 4.1.20; Greenwood (220). Mts,, Labasa, Vaiiua 
Levu, c. 500 ft., 8.7*23; Greenwood (603). Labasa, near sea-level, 7.10,22; 
Greenwood (468). On trees, Lautoka, VUI Levu, Mt. Evans, c. 2,000 ft., 4.1.20; 
Greenwood (183). On rock, Levuka, Ovalau, near sea-level, 17.5.23; Greenwood 
(480). 

Galyupebes TAKiTgKBE var. TBUNCATUM Th4r. A Dix., n. var. Plate vlU, flg. 11. 

Apex faltorum trunciUus, saepe retusus. Laminae marglnes saepe btgemlaate 
dentatl. 

Faial« Boloomn Is., lOU; leg. Lee, tuxb, G. Webster <804), type. Mt. 
Evans, Lautoka, Vitl Levu, c. 1,500 ft., 912*17; Greenwood <44). 

This was at first eonsMered to Im a new epeoies. bnt the leaf apex, though 
very marked at times, varies consSdemhIy. 
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FleiiK^her ha* redaoad C. dmticutatum CM. to C. oriemtale Mitt. But I liave 
examined the original plant ot C. tahiteme SuU.,, coll. Wilkee^ and find It Identical 
in every respect with C. orientole and C denticalatam. Brotherus indeed puts 
C tahiteme In a group with '^Scheidenteil gesagt''* hut it is quite entire in 
Wilkes' plant, and is so figured by Sullivant. 

Calympbricb sekbatum a. Br. 

New to FIJI. Mt, Evans, Lautoka, Vlti I^evu, c. 2,^000 ft,. 3,10.20; Greenwood 
(387). 

CALYMPEBES L02«Gm)UtTM. Mitt. 

New to Fiji, Mts„ Wainikoro, Macuata Coast. Vanua Levu. c. 600 ft., 27.3.24; 
Greenwood (538. 558). 


CAJ.TMPEBES IvOHIFOUUM Mitt. 

Vlti. Milne. Ovalau, Graeffe. 

Calympebes TPBEacuLoavH (ThOr. A Dix.) Broth. 

Syn. Byrrhitpodon tMbereulomn Thdr, A Dix, 

New to Fiji. On rock, Mts.. liahasa, Vanua Levu, c. 600 ft.; Greenwood (608), 
Oh ground in forest. Wainikoro, Macuata Coast, Vanua Levu. c. 300 ft.; Greenwood 
(533). 

Brotherus is without doubt correct In placing this very distinct speciesNin 
Calympere$^ Its distribution is rather remarkable; It has only been found else* 
where in Borneo. 


POTTIACEAS. 

HYHBnosTOMtTH K. Br. 

HYHENOSToMfTM Eoii;zm7i:,TJM IMltt.) Besch, 

New to Fiji. On ground, Mt. Evans, Lautoka. Vlti Levu, c. 8.960 ft., 4.1.20; 
Greenwood (225, 229). 


RHAMPHinitTM Mitt. 

Rhamphiuxitm Veitchh Dlx., n. sp. Plate vlli, fig. 12. 

Habltu jmrparafi Mitt, sed elatius, strictius, folUs slccis erectis, appressis, 
eomalibus tantum pauUo patentlbus. Caules 2 cm. alti. Folia Inferiora e basi 
vaginante breviter lingulata, concava. rotUndato-obtusa, superlora senslm longiora, 
magis acuminata, suprema subula longa angusta tenul. sed apice plerumque obtuse 
truncate ibique conferte denticulato. Costa valida, fusca, subpercurrens. Marglnes 
superiores anguste recurvati. Cellulae basiiares Inanes, anguste llnearee. 
Buperiores subquadratae, pellucidae. Seta 1 cm. vei supra; theca eredta, elliptioa, 
deoperculata 2 mm. longa, castanea; operculum suhaequilongum, oblique tenul* 
rostratum. Peristomil dentes longi, strict!, sleet conniventes, madidi erecto* 
patuH, supra fiUformes, infra latlores sed angusti. Hnea media pallida exarati, 
ibluue hie tllic fissi, ubHiae densissime papiliosi, Spori circa 14 tenerrime 
punctulati. 

wet ground, Kausori Mill, Vlti X^eru, c. 100 ft, May, 1921; leg. R. 
Veitch, herb. OFeenirood (440). 

Named in honour of the collector, Chief Entomologist to the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Co. of Sydney, N.S.W., from 1914 to im. 
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A quite distinct species of a small genus with a very dlsoontlnuous 
geographical distribution. 

HTopHmA Brld. 

Hyophila vmANA (C.M,) Jaeg. 

Ovalau, Graeffe. 

Hyophila MicHOLzTzn Broth. 

New to Fiji, On rocks at falls, Mts., Lautoka, Vitl Levu, c. X,000 ft., 27.10.17; 
Greenwood (18, 108). On wet rocks, Lautoka, Vlti Leva, near sea*ieveK 25.11.19; 
Greenwood (142), Ibidem, c, 800 ft, 2.1.20; Greenwood (202), 

Hyophixa MicHoxmn, var. stkkius Plelsch, 

Nagaga, Mts., Lautoka. Viti Levu, c. 1,000 ft., 1912; McHoberts. 

On rocks in spray of falls, Mts., Lautoka, Vltl Levu, c. 1,000 ft., 19.9,17; 
Greenwood (1, 135); ifetdkrw, 27.10.17; Greenwood (15); ibidem, 10.5.19; Green* 
wood (156). • 

This appears to agree exactly with the Javan plant. The specimen of 
McHoberts was distributed as H, elata Broth, A Watts ined., but I think it certainly 
belongs to this variety; the fact that the type occurs in the Islands confirms the 
determination. 


HYOPHILA SAMOAN a Mitt. 

New to Fiji. Fiji, 1909, leg. Jas. Murray; herb. W. Ingham (4). 

This agrees well with an authentic specimen of Oraeffe's; but I doubt very 
much whether it differs from H. MichoUtzH. 

TaicHOSTOMUM Hedw. 

Tbichostomdm MAinKNsic (C.M.) Broth. 

(ncc T, mauien$€ Broth,, BuU, Bern. B. Bishop Mus., 40, p. 12.) 

Syn. BarbMla mauiensis C.M. 

New to Fiji, Falls, Mts,, Lautoka, Vltl Levu, c, 1,000 ft., 27,10.17; Greenwood 
(13). Ht. Evans, Lautoka, Vltl Levu, c. 2,000 ft., S.10.20; Greenwood (872). 

Texchostohum instji^abk (Beach.) Broth. 

New to Fiji. Mts., Lautoka, Vlti Levu, c. 1,600 ft, 4.4.20; Greenwood {336). 

This agrees quite well with the New Caledonian plant. 

BABBtTXA Hedvf. 

Baibuxa xotrisXAntJM Broth.? 

On side of wet rock cutting, Sigatoka, Vlti Levu, near 8ea*level, 12.9.20; 
Greenwood (358); ibidem, 20.5.21; Greenwood (389). 

An undeveloped plant It scarcely differs from B, touUiudum, except in the 
leaves obtuse or very shortly xnueronate. 

tEucoBASis Dix., n. sp. Plate vlti, fig. 13, 

I Hydropogon. Fallide viridts, gracilis^ humilis. B. favanicae Poa A Molk, 
adlnis, sed foUls tnulto moHiorlbtts, latloribus, late oblonga, 1*5 mm. louga, 0*5-0 6 
moL laUi acttttora, eellulie bastlarlbns laxis, unde folil basis in situ albida, 
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eontpieiift. CeUalae Auptriores subaiUMlrataai 8-10 Ifttae* alie matniUoflae. 
Marglnea plan! rel hlc illic angustisalme revolitti. Oopta pmarrana vpl In 
apicttlum mlnutnin excurrens, dorso laevl vel paplllosa. Folia perlcbaetlalia vix 
dtstincta. Seta tenuis, fiexuosa. Perfstoniil dentes Intense rubrt. 

Hub .—On wet rock, Mts., Lautoka, Vltl Leva, Jatt., 1920; Greenwood <208, 
type). On wet bank, Mte., Lautoka, Vitl Levu, c. 700 ft,, 1.5.21; GreenwocMl (3S6). 

Near to B. /avatiica, but of softer texture, with broader leaves, their bases 
conspicuous by their pale colour, due to the lax basal cells. B, infiexa has longer 
leaves, plane margins and different areolation. The basal cells here are lax and 
hyaline, but they do not extend high In the leaf, and pass very aulckly into the 
small upper cells. 


OuTHoratcKacE^. 

Anoeotanoixxm Bry. eur. 

AnojBOTaaraiuM tafks Beach. 

New to FIJI. Hocks, falls, Mts., Lautoka. Vltl jLevu, c. 1,000 ft,, 1.9.17; Green¬ 
wood (21); ibidem, 9.12.17 (63); ibidem, 3.1.20 (285). 

MAcaoun'aiOM Brid. 

Maceomitbivh AsreuuiTUM: Mitt. 

New to Fiji. On trees. Mt. Evans, Lautoka, Vltl Levu, c. 3,000 ft., 18.6.22; 
Greenwood (436). /bidcm, 4.1.20; Greenwood (198, 207). 

\ 

MAoaoMmxnic xirvoi,imFoi.itJM (Hook, d Grev.) Bchwaegr. 

New to FIJI. On trees, Mt. Evans, Lautoka, Vltl Leva, c. 8,600 ft., 28.10.21; 
Greenwood (406). On rocks, ibidem, c. 8,000 ft., 18.6.22; Greenwood (433, 434). 

Biafr.—East Australia. The reference to New Zealand In Brotherus, Muacl, 
is incorrect. 


MACBomTsiuM lycuBvim.iuM Schwaegr. 

On tree trunks in forest, Nadarivatu, Vitl Levu, c. 2,700 ft.. Sept,, 1007; Gibbs 
(755). On trees, Mt. Evaas^ Lautoka. VUi Xievu, c. 2,000 ft., 3.10.20; Greenwood 
(368, 373, 374). ibidem, c. 3,600 ft, 23.10.21; Greenwood (405). 

MAcaoicnautm BgacHUVANux Miu. 

New to Fiji. Oa trees, Mt. Evans, Lautoka, Viti X^evu, c. 3,600 ft, 23.10.21; 
Greenwood (409). Ibidem, c. 8,000 ft, 18.6.22; Greenwood (435). 

• MAOBOMimmM TOpronnsK SuH. 

On wood In forest Nadarivatu, Vitl Iievu, c. 2,700 ft., Sept., 1907; Gibbs (857). 
On trees, WainUcoro, Macuata Coaat, Vanua Levu, c. 300 ft., Feb., 1925; Greenwood 
(649). 

K 0 y to tae Fiji Species of Macromitrlum. 

1. Erect branches very short, less than 3 mm. high, leaves closely splralty twisted when 

dry ...... . ... if. tonO€n»e 

Erect branches loan, 4 mm. or more high ...>.... I 

2. Brancbis very Slender, rigid; leaves very smalL scarcely 1 mm. long, appresged and 

rigidly curved to one side when dry; calyptra densely hairy; seta papillose .... 

........... if, 

Brandifts stouter; leases loiter, more or less contoned wheit dry; seta gmaeUt . . t 
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3. C&pmle iiiibcylindric; robust plant . M, involuH/oHum 

Capsule elUptic-ovoid .... 4 

4. Xteaves narrowly llgulate. long . If. Beecheumtuin 

ZiG&vea muoh shorter, acuminate .... . Af. Inowrt^l/oWww 


BttYACKAIi:, 

Bbachymekium Hook. 

Buachymenium iNDiuuM (Do 2 . & Molk.) Bry. Jav. 

New to Fiji. On rocks, Levuka, Ovalau, c. 100 ft, 17.5.83; Greenwood (470); 
ibidem, 23.4.80; Greenwood (338, 341). 


Bkaohymenium indictjm, vat, cobhugatum Beach. 

On coral rocks in shade, Slgatoka, Vlti Levu, near sea-leyel, 10.6.81; Greenwood 
(121, 393). 


Mnioiihyum Schlmp. 

MitiomtvirM ri/bhum Dlx., n. sp. Plate vill, flg. 14. 

Densissime coespitosum, humiUitnum, rubrum. Habltu et colore M. taemanici 
Broth, simile, atque follorum forma, sed costa in cuspidem brevem integrum 
excurrens; foliorum marglnes Integerrlml; cellulae marginales in seriebus 1-2 
llneares, iimbum angusttssimum bene notatum instruentes. 

ffab. —Fiji; leg. Jaa. Murray, 1909 (1). 

The generic position of this moss is not quite certain: but the leaf form, 
colour, etc., are so similar to M. tasmcnicum that it seems likely to belong here 
rather than to Webera. The very narrow, pellucid leaves, with a very narrow 
but well defined border, quite entire margin, and the red, excurrent nerve, are 
strong characters. 


Bryvm L. 

I DotlOUDIUM. 

BsYim pachytheoa C.M. 

New to FIJI. Damp ground in open, Mts., Lautoka, Vlti Levu. c. 400 ft., 
89.5.21; Greenwood (385). Wet,places, Mts., Lautoka. Vitl Levu, c. 900 ft., 3.1.20; 
Greenwood (187). 


§ Ebythrocabfa. 

BHYtTM CHRySOXEtTROK C.M, 

Syn. B. eryth7*ocarpoides Hampe & C.M. 

New to FIJI, Falls, Mts., Lautoka, Vitl Levu, c. 1,000 ft., 1.9.17; Greenwood 
(30); ihidsm, 22.2.19; Greenwood (152), Levuka, Ovalau, c. 100 ft,, 23.4,20: 
Greenwood (343). 

This is certainly identical with the Australasian plant, which has gone under 
more names than one. It appears very doubtful whether B, tfedeanuin Doz. & Molk, 
is not the same thing. 


§ AtFINiyOHMlA. 

Bryitm vmANUM Dlx., n, sp, Plate viii, fig. 15. 

Ilensd caespitoaum; caespites superne palllde viridea, subnltidi, Interne rubri. 
Caules 1“*2 cm. aitl, confeyte follosL Folia sicca suberecta, lent ter cu^’vata. 
oonvoluta, 2 mm. longa velpaullo ultra, 1 mm. lata, valde ooncava, mollla, cymbi- 


o 
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formia, obiongo-orata, obtusa vel obtuao^apiculaU yel acuta, brciriter apiculata. 
plus mlnuBve cucullato^ucurva. apiculo saepe lenltcr recurvo; margiues omnlno 
erecti; coata sat vallda. rubra, superne angustata, cum apice aoluta rel Indistincte 
brevissime excurrens. Rete laxum. cellulae supcriores 40*^50 m x 10*14 elongate 
rhomboldeae, parietibus tenuiusculis. flrmla; marginales angustatl. Bed Umbum 
notatum baud tormantes; apud apicem brerlores; basllarcB laxae. rubrae, saepe 
late rectangulares yel Quadratae. 

Fruetus fgnotUB. 

Hah .—Rocks In stream, Lautoka, Vitl Levu, c. 1,000 ft,, 10.5.10; Greenwood 
(159, type), mdem, 22.9.17; Greenwood (12), and 9,12.17 (75), 

No. 12 is a more rigid form, with strict stems and closely Imbricated, rigid 
leaves. 

The only species of the Section, I believe, yet recorded from the Pacific 
region, Australasia excepted. B. Hullivani C.M. from Australia is very near it, 
but has stouter nerve, narrower leaves and much smaller cells, 

I Rostjlata, 

Bavi.'M Geeeis^wckiihi Dix., n. sp. Plate vlll. fig. 16, 

Robustum, caules 2-4 cm, alii vel supra, plerumque hand comati (interdum 
subcomati); folia conferta, paullo deeurrentia. e basi angustiore latisslme 
spathulato-ova^, apice subrotundato. nullo modo acuminato, subobtusa vel 
acuta; tnargine inforne revoluto; costa validluscula, superne multo angustior, in 
apiculum validum vel cuspidem brevisslmum excurrens. Seta 2-2*5 cm. louga. 
Theca angustiUHCula, curvata, brevicolla. 

HaO.—-Flat, damp rocks tn open place, Mt. Evans, I^autoka, Apr., 1922; 
Greenwood (410, type; 162, 228). Mountains, near Lautoka (71). All sterile 
except the type. 

Near to B. truncorum, B. Decaimei, etc., but 1 think sufficiently distinct in the 
widely*rounded leaf-apex, scarcely at all pointed, the very shortly excurrent nerve, 
and curved, narrow capsule with very short neck. 

The type gathering shows the stems slightly comose, but the sterile plants 
have the stems equally foHose throughout their length. 

RHoncmavuM (ScblmpO Hampe. 

Rhodobryxtm Graxffkanum (C.M,) Par, 

Ovalau, ad arbores, Graeffe. On rocks In stream, foot of Mt, Victoria, Viti 
Levu, c. 2,500 ft., Sept, 1907; Gibbs (798). On rock in open, Mts.. i«autoka, Vitl 
I.ievu, c. 900 ft., 3.1.20; Greenwood (182, 200). On ground. Mt. Evans, Lautoka, 
c. 3,960 ft, 4.1.20; Greenwood (239). In crevices, flat rock, Mts„ t.autoka, c. 2,000 
ft, 2.10,20; Greenwood (375). 


MTfTJACRAK. 

Mnium Linn, emend. 

Mnium rostbatitm Schrad. 

On wet bank, falla, Mts.. Lautoka. Vitl Levu, c. 1*000 ft, 27.10,17; Greenwood 
(B). Mt Evans, Lautoka, Vitl Levu* c. 3.900 ft., 4.1,20; Greenwood (225). Mts., 
Lautoka* Vitl Levu. e, 2.000 ft.. 18,6.22; Greenwood <420). 
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Rhisoooniaceak. 

RHIZOQOIfltTM Brid. 

Rbizooonium hkyobum Mitt. 

0\'alaa. in cacumine tnontis Taua-lallai, ^,000 ft.. Oraaffe, 

RuisotiONiiTM BPinmniMK (U) Bruch, f. bamoana Mitt. 

Trees. Nadarivatti, Vlti Leva. 2,700 ft.. Sept., 1007; Gibbs (866). Ibidem, dead 
wood In forest, c. 2,300 ft.; Gibbs (714). On rotten log, Mts., Lautoka. Vltl Leva, 
c. 2,000 ft., 9.12.17; Greenwood (47). Mts., Lautoka,"Viti Levu, c. 2,000 ft, 4.4,20; 
Greenwood (323); 4.1.20; Greenwood (189, 194). Mts., Wainikoro, Macuata 
Coast Vanua Levu. c. 500 ft, 27.8.24; Greenwood (637). 

All these plants belong to Mitten's form, which is a slender one, with smaller, 
shorter leaves; it occurs in other Pacific groups as well. 

Baktramiaokae. 

Pifii.oNOTis Brid. 

PHH.ONOTIH ABPERTFOIJA Mitt. 

Ovalau, Oraeffe. Covering rocks, Mt. Victoria, Vlti Levu, c. 3,000 ft., Sept, 
1907; Gibbs (789). Falls, Mts,. Lautoka, Vlti Levu, c. 1,000 ft, 1.9.17; Greenwood 
(26), An unsatisfactory plant. The capaUles are smooth. No specimens of 
Mitten’s are at Kew; he describes the capsules as plicate; but Brotherus puts it in 
a group with capsules smooth or only lightly plicate, and I assume that Mitten’s 
statement is Incorrect. Otherwise—apart from the comparison with P. teneUa — 
the description agrees well. 

Pi!ii.oN0Ti« oimiHiroi.iA Mitt. 

Ysabel (Veitch, In herb. Hooker: Mitt, in PI. Vitlensis). On wet rocks, 
lautoka, Vlti Levu, near aea-level, 25.11.19; Greenwood (138, 141). 

PHlEONOTtS KEVOl.TTTA Bfy, jaV. 

New to Fiji. On damp banks, Lautoka, Vlti Levu, c. 600 ft,, 1.9.17; Greenwood 
(67). Falls, Mts., Lautoka, Vlti Levu, c. 1/100 ft, 1.9.17; Greenwood (11, 24, 33). 

A sterile plant which appears to belong here, but without fruit or <J flowers 
its position must remain somewhat uncertain. 

PHIUONOTIH IMBttK’ATULA Mitt, 

New to Fiji. Nausori, Vlti l.ievu, c. 100 ft., Feb., 1920; A. F. Smith; herb. 
Greenwood (294). 


Pnii.oN(H'is Etebbei Broth, & Par. 

New to Fiji. Palls, Mts., Lautoka, Vitl Levu, c. 1,000 ft., 4.1.20; Greenwood 
(167). 

Ckyi'Uaraceae. 

Crti*haea Mohr. 

CftYPHAKA URACILIB Mitt. 

Vitl, Seemann; Milne. 

CHYrilAEA ScanEtNlTElANA C.M. 

Insulae Vltlenses, Vltl Levu, Rewa superior, ad arbores, 30.11,76; Nauroann. 
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Ctrtopqoacicak. 

Be0che»eujca Buby* 

BmcHEBKiLEA cnYPitAEOjDm (CM.) Fleisch. 

Syn. ? Cyrtopus cryphaeoideB CM. 

Ovalau* la reg. montana corticolus, Oraeffe. 

Fleischer la Hedwlg., 1x1, 403, refers this to Jiescherellea, differing from 
CyrtopUB mainly in having no endostome. Oraeffe'a plant, however, was sterile, 
so that the reference to Bescherellm can only be made on vegetative grounds. Its 
position is in any case rather doubtful. 

Spiridektackae. 

SpiaiPENs Noes, 

Spietdeks abibtikoijuh Mitt, 

Vitl, Milne. On trees, Mt. Evans, Lautoka, Vitl Levu, c. 3,960 ft., 4.1.20; 
Greenwood (231). 


SfirioEns FLAOELLostis Schtmp. 

Viti, Seemann, 1865, n. 840, Wilkes. 1842. Thwaites, 1854. Milne. Ovalau, 
in cacumlne mentis Tana-lallai, 2,000 ,ped., Graeffe. 

SpiEiDENg BAjLFOt;uiANTJS Qrev. 

Vitl, Milne. On trees, Nadarivatu, Vitl I,*evu, 3,200 ft., Sept.. 1907; Ol^bs 
(602). 

It is very doubtful whether these are anything more than forms of one and 
the same species. 


Ptehoreyackae. 

E7tm)TaioHBLi.A C.M. 

Enootbioheixa Graeffkana C.M. 

Ovalau. reg. montosa in sylvis, Graeffe. 

Gabov AoiJA Endt, 

GarovaoexX Webebt Broth. 

On tree trunks. Taviunl, 1,000 ft., C. Weber in herb. Berol,, No. 8. 

BupTrYCHxnM Sohlmp, 

BtrFTYCHxuAc sjEmoKROM; (SuU.) Broth. 

Syn. Garomgtia aetigera Mitt. 

Vitl, Amer. Expl, Exped. Ovalau, Milne; Seemann No. 846. Tree stems in 
forest, Nadarivatu, Viti Levu, 2,300 ft, Sept., 1907; Gibbs (756). On trees, Mts., 
I^autoka, Viti Levu,j:. 800 ft., 3.12.20; Greenwood (377); iUdem. 16.1.21 (382). 

EiTprycHiiTM GuNwri Broth. St Watts. 

Syn. F. aasiMite Broth. & Watts. 

New to Eiji. Mts., Interior of Vanua Levu, c. 2,000 ft., Apr., 1924, leg. Dan 
Petersen; herb. Greenwood (545). Trees, Mt. Evans, Lautoka, 16.4.22; Greenwood 
(416). 

JB. aBSimita was described as very similar to E. GunnU, but smaller, with the 
leaf-apex more sharply serrate, upper cells ehorter and wider. Greenwood's No. 
545 agrees in habit and site with E. mffimiie, while No. 416 has the robust habit 
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of E, Qunnii, with the wider cells of E, and the denttculation at hath» 

on different leaves of the same plant. I thinh there Is no auestlon that both ate 
forms of the same species. 

I received an unnamed plant (No. 2, Gatovaglia, Fiji Is., Wm. G. Milne, 1859, 
Herb. Mitten) from the New York Botanic Carden, which also is E. Gunnii, 

Euptychium vmENSE Dlx„ n. sp. Plate Ix, fig. 17. 

Habitu et*foliorum forma inter E. rohustum Hampe et cuspidatum (Mitt.): 
folia brevlora quam in illo, quam hujus multo longiora, minus seriate, magis 
patentia; 3 5-4 mm. longa, oblongo-lanceolata, raptim breviter acutata, apice lato, 
nunquam tenui-acuminato, marginlbus distanter tenulter denticulatis. Fructus 
omnino immersus in foUis caullnls, folils perlchaetialibus Vix vel parum fructum 
superantibus. Peristomium magnum; dentes externl fraglles, endostomil membrana 
praealta, aurantiaca. 

Hah .—On trees, alt 3,600 ft., near summit of Mt. Evans, I^autoka, Oct., 1921; 
Greenwood (408). 

A distinct species of this smgU and interesting genus, smaller than E. 7*obustnm, 
with much shorter, less finely acuminate, denticulate leaves, and much shorter 
perichaetial bracts. E. cmpidatum has very short, closely appresscd, very regu¬ 
larly seriate leaves, and much emergent fruit. E. pungent Broth. & Par., from 
New Caledonlti, has somewhat similar, but finely pointed leaves, and few alar cells. 

Pterobbykixa C.M. 

Ptekobkyeu.a KmnosiBstMA (Suit) C.M. 

Viti, Amer. Expl. Exped. 

Stmphysoijok Dok. 41 Molk. 

Sympiiymooon Rtiou'ALvx (C.M.) Broth. 

Syn. PilotrichuM rugicalys^ C.M. 

Ovalau, reg. montosa, inter muacos, Graeffe. 

SYMPHYSOtoofi viTiANira (Sull.) Broth. 

Syn. Pterohrpum vitfanum (Sull.) Mitt. 

Viti, Seemann, No. 842, On trees, Mt Evans, Lautoka. Viti Levu, c. 3,600 ft., 
18.6.22: Greenwood (422). 

This Is the plant referred erroneously to Hypnodrndron Junghvhniarturn in 

Bonplandla. 


Symphysodonteli.a Plelsch, 

Svmphysoi)QKTEU.a cylikdracea (Mont.) Flelsch. 

Syn. Bymphysodon cylindracem (Mont.) Broth. 

New to Fiji. Mts., interior of Vanua Levu, c. 2,000 ft., Apr., 1924; leg. 
Dan Petersen, herb. Greenwood (546). 

Meteobxaceae. 

Papiixasia C.M. 

pAPiti-ABjA CROOBA (Haiupe) Jaeg. 

Syn. P. eu$pidif€ra (Tayl.) Jaeg. 

Trees, imxninH of Mt. Evans, I^iutoka, Viti Levu, c. 3,000 ft., 23.10.21; Green¬ 
wood (408). 
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P. Amg$troeMiana C.M., from Tahiti* 1«, as Flel»ch«r »ay», at ino»t a Buh- 
apeciaa of tMa. 


PAFlLLAaiA lAfTKlCATA (MUt.) Jam. 

Syn. Meteorium intricatnm Mitt 

Vltl, Seemann. Ovalau, ad arbores reg. moni&nae, Oraeffe. On trees, Mt, 
Svans, Lautoka, Viti Leva* c. 8,960 tt., 3.10.20; Greenwood (806), with P. peltucMu. 
On dead branches, mocrn, 13.6.22; Greenwood (423). Ihidem. 28.10.21; Green¬ 
wood (402, 407), forma tenella. 

P. intricaia (Mitt.) and P. heHctophgUa (Mont.) Broth, are apparently 
inseparable except by fruiting characters, and for geographical reasons, therefore, 
it seems best to place these plants here. No. 402 Is a very delicate form, which 
would have seemed well worthy of varietal rank; but 42B shows the more robust, 
typical form, in some cases running out into the slender form or state. A form 
from Samoa, also, is intermediate between the type and the slender plant. 

pAPlLLARIA FKIXCCIIJA BfOth. 4t WattS. 

New to Fiji. On trees, Mt. Bvans, Liautoka, Vitl Leva, 4.1.20; Greenwood 
(279); ibidem, c. 3,960 ft., 3.10.20; Greenwood (866); ibidem, June, 1921; 
Greenwood (390); ibidem, 16.4.22; Greenwood (416). 

Papitlaria pellucMa was described by Brotherus and Watts (Joarn. Eoy. Bov. 
N.8.W., xllx, 141) and the record from Fiji le a very interesting extension ofylts 
range. It is otherwise only known from the New Hebrides. No, 416 is the male 
plant; 366 Is In fruit, though with one or two capsules only; the fruit has not been 
described. The capsule is similar to that of P. erocea, but smaller; the calyptra 
is long and covered with dense, more or less spreading hairs. Peristome teeth 
conn!vent when dry. erect and somewhat spreading when moist, reddish, long and 
gradually tapering, very opaque. Processes filiform, less than half the length of 
the teeth. These fruiting characters confirm the specific difference of the plant 
from P. crocea, of slender forms of which It has the habit. 

METRtmujM 002. dt Molk., emend. Fleisch. 

Heteorittm MiQTTELiAgtTM (C.M.) Fletschi 

New to FIJI, On trees. Mt. Bvans, lAUtoka, Vltl tievu, c, 3,606 ft., 23.1,0.21; 
Greenwood (400). 


F 1 . 0 K 1 RUNOAEIA Fleisch. 

FLoaiHCN'DAfiiA FLOBimmoA (Dos. A Molk.) Fleisch. 

On trees, Mt. Kvans, f^utoka, Vitl l^vu, c. 3,000 ft., 4.1.20; Greenwood 
(176, 287). 


Fx.ottinux7DAaiA AaanciimmA (MUt.) Fleisch, 

Syn. Meteorium aeruginomm Mitt. 

Ovalau, reg, montapa, et In cacumlne mentis Tanadallal, 2,000 ped., Graeffe, 
On trees, Mt. Bvaxxs, Lautoka, Vitl Levu, e. 3,600 ft., 18.6.22; Greenwood (418); 
ibidem, c. 2.000 ft., 9.12.17 (61); ihidem, 4.4.20 (309, 814). On trees, Mt. Evans. 
Lautoka, Vlti Levu. c. 3,000 ft., 4.1,20; Greenwood <168). 

This is not a very satlsfactery species, la 168 the leafdmse is broad and 
cordate, the leaves very vaHalde in the degree of acttininatloix^ the papiUae some¬ 
what seriate, but few. It has therefore some characters of F. peetfdo->loH0«nda 
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Flelsch. In 309 the papillae are dlsUiieUy tew and not eeriate, but the lea£*ba»e 
is narrow. It, therefore, there are any good characters to distinguish F. pseudo^ 
fLorihunda from F. aernginosa they must reside in the peristome and, Hince all 
the Fiji plants are sterile, it is safest to refer them to F. aer«|wlno«o. 

Aebobbtofsxs Flelsch. 

Aebobbyophis vitiana tSull.) Flelsch. 

Syn. Meteorium piHanum Sull. 

Viti, on trees; Amer. Expl. Bxped. On trees, Mt, Evans, Lautoka, VUl Levu, 
c. 3,000 ft., 4.1.20; Greenwood (282). 

AKRouBVorHiH LONGisstMA (Dos. ic Molk.) Fleisch. 

New to Fiji. On soil on rocks in open, Mt, Evans, Lautoka, Viti Levu, 
c. 2,000 ft., 4.1.20; Greenwood (271, 275), Ibidem, c. 3,600 ft., 18,6.22; Greenwood 
(419). On dead wood, Mts., Ijubasa, Vanua Levu, c. 300 ft, 8.6.23; Greenwood 
(488). 


TBAonYFiJB Relnw. A Hornscb. 

TRACHvrifs Bicoi,o» Heinw. A Hornsch. 

New to Fiji. On wet sloping rocks, Mt. Evans, Lautoka, Viti Levu, c. 2,000 ft., 
S.10.20; Greenwood (376); ibidem, 16.4.22; Greenwood (411). 

Nkckekackak. 

OBTHoaitHYNOHiuitf Retchdt. 

OiiTHOBRHYNcmuM cYLiNDSicuM (Llndb.) Bfoth. 

Viti; Milne (as Phyllogonium anguHifoUum Schimp. In herb. Mitten). Ovalau, 
reg. montana, ad arbores; Qraefte. On branches, Mts., Lautoka. Vltl Levu, c. 
1,000 ft, 28.10.17; Greenwood (19). Vanua Balavu, Aug.. 1927; leg. B. Tothlll; 
herb. Greenwood (671). 


Calyptothkcium Mitt. 

Calyptothecium Ubvillkanum (C.M.) Broth. 

Syn. Neekera Engeniae Llndb. 

Ovalau, ad arbores reg. xnontoske; Graeffe. Falls, Mts., Lautoka, VUl Leva, 
c. 1,000 ft, 1.9.17; Greenwood (27, 112). Mts.. Lautoka, Viti Levu, c. 2.000 ft., 
4.4.20: Greenwood (311). 


Ngckbbopsis Flelsch. 

Nkckksopsis Lkpineawa (Mont.) Flelsch, 

Syn. Keckera Lepineana Mont. 

Viti Levu: Milne, 337; Seemann, 863. Ovalau, reg. montana; Graeffe. On 
trees, Mt Evans, Lautoka, Viti Levu, c. 2,000 ft,, 4.1.20; Greenwood (219). Mts., 
Lautoka, Viti Levu, c, 1300 ft.. 4.4.20; Greenwood (312). Vanua Balavu, Aug., 
1927; leg. B. TothlU; herb. Greenwood (5T8). 

No. 573 is a sUmdsr form, with somewhat the habit of gracilentan but does 
not differ structurally from N. Lepineand. 
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HlMANTOCLAOtTK FloiSCh. 

HiMAKTOdLAOitTH ixiRivoiiME (Bry. Jav.) Ftetiich. 

Syn. Neckera loriformU Bry. Jav. 

Gau, Millie; Vitl Levu, Seamann* 886. 

HrMAWTo<jr.AOiuM iMFLANtJM (Mitt.) Flclsoh. 

Syn. Neckefia Ctraeffeana C.M. 

Ovalati, in sylvls montosfa, Oraeffe. On treea and rocks, Mta., Lautoka* Vltl 
l*evu, c. 1,500 tu 9»12.17; Greenwood (62). Mts., Lautoka, Vltl Levu, c. 2,000 tt., 
14.2.20; Greenwood (297); 4.4.20; Greenwood (334). 

Much confnslon has arisen in this genus owing to Mitten having described 
his Neckera implunn as dlolcous, whereas it Is actually synoicous. K. Gfyxeffeafta 
is quite Identical with Mitten’s plant 

Homajja (Brld.) Bry. eur. 

Hohalia exiotta Bry. Jav. 

New to Fiji. On trunks of trees, Mte., Labasa, Vanua Levu, c. 300 ft, 1.7.23: 
Greenwood (492). 


HoMAiJonE2<f»BON Flelsch. 

Homaliqdkndbok ri:.A!»ci.LATT7M (Dicks.) Flelsch. 

Syn. Hookcria flabellata Sm., Tram. Linn. Hoc., ix, 1808, 280.—Necfccro 
dendroides Hook. f Muse. e(cot., 1818, t 69, — ^Porotrichttw dendroiden Mitt, Fi, iHt, 

р. 397.— Bomaliadendron dendroides Flelsch.— ’Neckera australasica C.M., Syn. 
11, 42. 

Ovalau, ad arbores reg. montanae, quoque In cacumlne montis Tanadailal, 
2.000 ped. alt., Qraeffe. Vitl, Seemann. Trees, Mt. Evans, Lautoka. Vltl l>vu, 

с. 2,000 ft, 9.12.17; Greenwood (46); 4.1.20 (264); Interior Vanua Levu, c. 2,000 ft., 
Apr., 1924. leg. Dan Petersen; herb. Greenwood (548). 

There seems no reason whatever for a6X>aratlng //. fiabellaium and H. 
dendroides. Wilson has a MS. note In herb. Hooker, on ^^BooketHa ^abeUata 
Smith. St. Vincent's. Mr. Dickson", as "scarcely different If at all from Vcckcro 
dendroides Hook, M. Exot. t. 69". Wilson, however, seems to have failed to note 
that Smith’s 'Specles was published In 1808, ten years earlier than dendroides 
Hook, and it is Smith’s specific name that must be retained. 

There seems no difference whatever between them. It may be doubted 
whether all, or most, of the Inclsifolia group ’are not slight forms of one species; 
but such as they are, S. fiabetlatum H. dendroides have been thought separable 
by the densely bi-tri-plnnate, flabellate fronds and the ramuline leaves shorter 
and wider than in the other species, widely obovate-elllptlc, with the nerve, 
perhaps, rather weaker. Whatever may the value of these characters, they 
are shared by the Indo*Malayan B. fiabeXtaium equally with the usual forms of 
the Oceanic B. dendroides (though In Hooker's type the branch leaves are narrow, 
and hardly differ from those of B. javanieum, etc.). 

B. fta^ellata was described as from St, Vincent's, in the West Indies. But, 
while it is common in Indo-Malaya, no other specimen has, I believe, been found 
in the West Indies {B. grandidens (C.M.) has more the B. javanieum form of 
leaf). In this connection it may be mentioned that Dickson's specimen dt Kew Is 
labelled "SL Vincent's as though there might be some doubt of its origin. Its 
range, therefore, does not seem to Include America. 
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Thamnium Bry. eur, 

Thamnium HVotAtwouvu Dix., 0. 8P. Plftte ix» ftg* 18* 

T. aneitemi MHt*» et T. lati/oUo (Bry, iav.) peTaf&na. Ab boc dlHert toUla 
stlpitls perangU8tls» rlglde divaricatlB* intardum recurvla; foUlB cauUnls et 
rameis angustiorlbus, oblongis (2*5-8 x 1), acutloHbus, slccta dUtlnctlua longi- 
tudinalHer plicatis, aaeplus minus fortiter dentlculatis. 

T, aneitenne Mitt, (cujus folia atipitis BlmlUa sunt) folia latlora, eia 
T. ICFtifoHi aubsimilia habet* 

/lab, —^Hocks, alt 3,000 ft., Mt. Bvana, Lautoka, Vltl Itovu, Dec., 1917; Green¬ 
wood (49, type). Astrolabe Range, Bast of Port Moresby, New Guinea, 1923; 
Rev. J. B. Clark (102). 

In the New Guinea plant the stipe leaves are broader and less divaricate, 
thus bringing the plant nearer to T, latifolium^ but the leaf characters are 
similar, and fairly distinct. 


PlNNATKLLA FlelSCh. 

PiNNATfiiXA KChuana (Bry. jav.) Fleisch. 

Syn. Porotrichum elegantiSHimum Mitt. 

Ovalau, inter alios muscos, Graeffe. On dead wood, Loloti, Mts., Lautoka, 
Vltl Levu, c. 300 ft., 2.1,20; Greenwood (218). 

Lemboph y u.ACEAK, 

CAMProcHAKTE Relchdt. 

Camptochaete ptmcnTtiOHoiMKs (Beech.) Broth. 

On stones in stream in forest, Nadarlvatu, Vitl Levu, 2,800 ft., Sept., 1907; 
Gibbs (737). On rocks, Mts., Lautoka. Viti L#evu, c. 1,000 ft., 9,12.17; Greenwood 
(42). On rocks, Mt. Bvans, Lautoka. Vitl t»evu, 18.0.22; Greenwood (423). 

Entodontaceae. 

Entodon C.M. 

Entodon Hiixebbanmii C.M, 

New to Fiji. On rocks and wood. Mts., Lautoka, Vltl Levu, c, 1,000 ft, 1.9.17; 
Greenwood (22). Loloti, Mts., Lautoka, Vltl Levu, c, 800 ft., 29.6.21: Greenwood 
(884). On rocks, Mis., Levuka, Ovalau, c. 200 ft, 13.1,27; Greenwood (662), 
Stems flattened, not turgid and subjulaceous. and capsule elongate, cyllndrlc, 
slightly curved, by which characters it may be known from E, palUduJi Mitt. 
Does it differ from B. Solanderi (Aongstr.) Jaeg.7 

* 

jCAMPYix)»owTnjM Schwaegr. 

CAMpvLODONTntM Pi,AvEscBN8 (Hook.) Bry. jav. 

New to Fiji. On dead wood, Mts., lautoka, Vltl Levu, c. 1,000 ft, 9.12.17: 
Greenwood (118). On trees, Mts., Lautoka, Vltl Levu, c, 600 ft., 16.1.21; Green¬ 
wood (379). 


STEBEOPHYXXtTK MUt, 

Sxss8oPHyu,trM vitienbe THx,, n. sp. Plate lx, flg. 19. 

n 

B graoillimie generis, habftu Isopterygii aUcuJUB brevifoUl. Cortlcicola, arete 
appresaum, nitidum, pallescens. Folia madida complanata, sicca convoluta, ovata, 
acuta vel subacuta, circa 0*8 mm. tonga, 0 3 mm. lata, vix concava. Integra, 
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pallida, pellucida; costa tenuis, vlx dlmidiam partem foUi attlngens. Folia 
dorsalla muUo minora, appressa. Cellulae rhomboldoodtneares, perangustae, 4"r5 m 
latae, parietibus tenutoatmls; glares sat numeroBae. subauadratae. byallnae, 
majuacttlae, ad costam tore attingentes. 

Autoicum. Flores mascttU et feminei plures, Immaturi. Fructus ignotiis. 

Hah ,—On treea in mountains, Lautoka, Vitl Jbevu, Apr., I®g0; Greenwood 

(S 16 ). 

An interesting eEtension of the range of this genua. A single species is 
known from New Caledonia, otherwise none is recorded from Oceania. 

Hookebiaceae. 

DfBTiciiornirLLtJM Dos. A Molk. 

DiirncKoeHYLLXJM i<i.AVKMi;Ef<rs (Mitt.) Par. 

Syn. DiscophjfUum j/tavescena Mitt. 

Ovalau, Graeffe. 


DtSTlCHOFHYLntTM GSAKFFEANUM (O.M.). 

Syn. Mniadetphm Graejffeanua CM. 

Vltl Levu, ad lltne austraie in sylvis humidis, Graeffe. 

DlStiOHOPHYLLUM VITIAM/M (Sull.) BeSCh. 

Ovalau, trees in the mountains. Milne. At edge of creek in shade, Falls, 
Lautoka. Viti Levu, c. 1,000 ft., 1.9.17; Greenwood (3). On soil, Mt. Evans, 
Lautoka, Viti I.<evu, c. 2,500 ft., 4.1.20; Greenwood (179, 292). IMdem, c. 3,960 ft., 
4.1.20: Greenwood (247). 

Distickophyllum uMnATtrmTM (C.M.) Par. 

Syn. Mniadelphun Hmhatulus C.M. 

Ovalau, reg. montoaa sylvestri, Graeffe. 

0jsTi€HopHYiJ.i;]d YORQVATiroLitiM. Dix., B. sp. Plate ix, dg. 20. 

S Mnladelpbus. Eohustiuscalum. Caules 3 cm. alti v«l pauUo ultra, simplices 
vel parce ramosi, madlda 4-5 mm. lati. Folia sicca splraliter semltorta, difBcillime 
emoUita, etiam madefacta suhtorqoata, oblongo-ovata, vlx f^Dathulata, superne 
angustata, breviter cuspldata. Costa sat debiUs, longa infra apicem dasinens. 
Limbus foil! validus, superne e 3-4 seriebiia callularum compositla, integer, apice 
in cuspidem valldam conftuens. Cellulae superlores inanes, magnae, medianae 
circa 22-28 m latae, versus margines paullo minores, omnea parietibus crassius- 
culls, collenchymaticis. Cellulae basilares rectangulares, aac valde laxae, partem 
minimam folii implentes. 

Fructus ignottts. 

Bah .—On dripping rocks, Mt. Evans, Lautoka, Viti Lievu, Jan., 1920; Green'' 
wood (177). Associated with D. viHanunt. 

A very distinct plant in the leaves twisted when dry, cuspidate, strongly 

bordered, and the lax cells, P. efiiamiia has the leaves net twisted, larger cells 

,, 

and weaker border. It is nearest to D, tortile, hut 'that has considerahir larger 
cells, and the rectangular basal cells reach high in the leaf; here they only 
occupy a small part. 
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CYOtODlCTYCm MUt. 

CycLODicTYow Blumkanitm (Mont.) Flelftch. 

Syn. Hookmia Uraeffeana CJI .—Hookeria vexcmmt Betteh. 

Ovalau. with Bppnum compUtnatulum, specimen nnlcnm, Grneffe. On deiid 
wood In foreet, Nndarivatu, Vlti Ijcvu, 2,800 ft. Sept. 1007: Gltobe (788). On 
damp ground. Mt Evana. Lautoka, Vlti Iasyu. c. 2,000 ft., 0.12.17; Greenwood (58). 

CAtUCOSTEI.LA C.M. 

Caxjlicobtella rAwtLATA (Moiit.) Jueg. 

Syn. Hookeria ohlongifoUa Sull. 

Ovalau, ubl copiosa videtur, Graefte. On dead wood, summit of Mt. Victoria, 
Vitl Levu, 8.800 ft., Sept., 1007; Gibbs (803), Nadarlvatu. Vlti Uvu. 2,700 ft., 
Sept, 1907; Qlbbs (717). On rotten wood, Mt Evans. Lautoka, Vlti Levu. c. 
8.000 ft, 18.6.22; Greenwood (424). 

CaM. 1COSTEIXA VKSIOlTtATA C.M. 

New to Fiji. Mts., Labasa, Vanua Levu. c. 300 ft., Aug., 1922; Greenwood 
(448). 

Fleischer’s descriptive notes on C. ohlongifoUa (Musci. . . von Bultenaorg. 
ill, 1027), refer, I believe, to this species, not to C, ohlongifoUa, which has denser 
areolation and high papillae. C. veBicutata has larger cells than C. papillatn, 
almost smooth, and less toothed leaves. 

CllAETOMlTRIUM DOZ. & Molk. 

CKAKTOMtTUtlJM HinaVOUtJM SuU. 

Viti, on trees. Amer. EicpL Expect Ovalau, in the mountains, Milne, 364. 

ClIAKTOMlTBlim OKPRKSHIJM Mitt. 

New to Fiji. On trees in forest, Wainikoro, Macuata Coast, Vanua Levu. 
c. 200 ft., Feb., 1925; Greenwood (564). 

Disir, —Samoa. 


H Y POm’ER VO J A CEAE. 

Hypoptebyoutm Brld. 
HYWjpTEavoinM sTRtnHiorxKRiH Brld. 

Viti. Seemann. 


Hypoi^rmyouTM sEMr*MAuomATCM C.M. 

Ovalau, inter alios muscos, Graeffe. 

HyPOPTERYGItTM OCKAlPflCVM Mitt. 

Dead wood in forest and on stones. Nadarivatu, Vlti Levu, near NadaJa, 
2,300 ft. Sept, 1907; Gibbs (719). 

Hypopteryoium pebuje Relchdt. 

On rocks In spray, falls, Mts., Lautoka, VHl Levu, c. 1,000 ft., 28.10.17; 
Greenwood (8), Mts., Lautoka, Viti Levu, c. 3,000 ft., 4.4.20; Greenwood (318). 
ZRsfr.—Tahiti, Samoa, 
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RRACOmACKAE. 

Rhacopiutm F. Beftuv. 

It l8 exceedingly doubtful whetlier four species exist in Fill. There ls» 
probably» no Question about R. spectah’ile; which is known by its robust habit, 
very coarsely* denticulate leaves and amphlgastrla» with the basal juxta^ostal 
cells very lax and pellucid. 

The remaining species are very perplexing. The distinguishing characters 
as given by Bescherelle differ very considerably from those given by Fleischer, 
and the most probable conclusion to be drawn Is that the supposed specific 
characters do not hold, and that we have to deal with a widespread and rather 
variable species. 

As Fleischer treats them, the species are separable thus: 

n, cunpidigerum ,—Cells minutely papillose, rounded-hexagonal; lateral leaves 
when moist concave and not widely flattened out. 

R, paciflcum ,—Lateral leaves when moist widely flattened out, not concave. 

R. convatutaceum .—Cells distinctly papillose, 

Bescherelle separates them as follows: 

R. cusjgidigerum .—Leaves slightly denticulate only at apex, cells rounded, not 
dorsally papillate. 

R, paciflcum .—Leaves slightly denticulate only at apex, cells not dorsally 
papillose, hexagonal, not rounded. \ 

H. convolutaceum .—Leaves toothed almost from base, and more strongly at 
apex; all cells rounded and dorsally very prominent. 

Now the cells in R. cuspidigerum, Flelsch., M. Fr. Arch. Ind. et Polyn., No. 477, 
from West Java, are Quite distinctly elongate-hexagonal, and therefore do not 
comply with Bescherelle’s requirements. 

The most reasonable explanation Is that R, convolutaceum is fairly well 
marked by the more toothed leaves and more papillose cells, hut that R. i)acificum 
in probably not speciftcally distinct from Jf. cuapidigerum. 

Greenwood’s 115 has the cells distinctly elongate-hexagonal, and therefore 
would be referable to Bescherelle’s R. paciflcum; on the other hand, they are more 
or less conspicuously papillose. 

RitAcom.rrM sFFCTAmtR Relnw. 

Vitl, Seemann, 

Rhacopilttm ctTspiDioEBUM SchwaegT, 

Vitl, Milne. 

RHAoorri.trM pAcinciTM Besch. 

New to Fiji. On wet rocks, falls. Mts., l^autoka, Vitl Levu, c. 1,000 ft., 1.9.17; 
Greenwood (115). 


RHA€OPIl.tJlC COKTOUTtACElTM C.H. 

On vdlckaic red rock In stream in forests Kadarlvatu, Viti Levu. 2,700 ft., 
Sept. 1007; Gibbs 1789). 
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Thuioiacbak, 

HBBFmNEUBox Card, 

HBHPKTiKExrBON T<wcoAK (SuU. & Le»Q.) Card. 

New to Fiji. On rock, falls, Mta., Lautoka, Vltl Leva, c. t,000 ft,, 1.9.17; 
Greenwood (181). 

An interesting new link In the chain connecting the Asiatic and American 
localities. 


CtAoroDHTM Ren. & Card. 

ClaopodIum AMBLYSTOGToinBs Dlx., n. 8p. Plate lx, flg. 21. 

Oracile. Habitu fere AmhlyMtegii serpentin^ sed foil is siccis crispulo-contortls. 
Caulie et rami laeves, hand papillosl. A C. leuconeuron cellnlis unipapillosis 
differt, ramisque hand complanatis. A C. a»9urgtn$ (Bull. A Lesq.) et 0, hawaiiense 
Williams marglnlbus plants, cellulis marglnallbus valde notatis, inanlbus, pellu- 
cidls; a O. nervoaum iO, prionopfigllum) cellulis multo minus obscuris, papillis 
humilioribus. 

Hah. —Rocks, 8,000 ft., Mt. Kvang, Iiautoka, Vitl Levu, Dec., 1917; Greenwood 
(67). 

This may be only a race of C. nervoaum, from which it scarcely differs but 
In the less obscure areolation with lower papillae, That species, however, has not 
been recorded from the Paciflc region, C. hawatienae has recurved margins. 

Pexbkiom Mitt. 

Pelkkium velatum Mitt. 

New to Fiji. On dead wood, Mts., liautoka, Vltl Levu. c, 600 ft., 22.9,17; 
Greenwood (10). Ibidem, c. 2,000 ft., 4.1.20; Greenwood (301). Nausorl, Vltl 
Levu, May, 1921; leg. R. Veitch, herb. Greenwood (439). Mts., Labasa, Vanua 
Levu, c. 300 ft., Aug., 1922; Greenwood (447). 

THUinirat Bry, eur. 

Thuipium; tahixknse Broth. 

Syn. Amhlyategium hyaaoideum Besch. 

New to Fiji. Falls, Mts., Lautoka, Vltl Levu, c. 1,000 ft., 22.9.17; Greenwood 
(166). Mt. Evans, c. 3.960 ft., 4.1.20; Greenwood (2B2), 

An interesting discovery. It Is a somewhat overlooked plant, hitherto known 
from Tahiti only. Paris omits It altogether. It is curious that Bescherelle did 
not recognize it to be a Thuidlum, especially as he compares It with T. hysaoideum 
Besch. It is an exceedingly delicate, minute-leaved plant. 

THtriDHTM Meyejjianum (Hampe) Bry. jav. 

Syn. r. t 7 *achypodum (Mitt) Lac.— T. eroautum Mitt. 

I. of Wakaya, Milne. Mts., Lautoka, Vltl Levu, c, 2,000 ft., 4.X.20; Greenwood 
(196). Slgatoka, Vitl Levu, sea-level, 10.6.21; Greenwood (392). Trees, Wainikoro, 
Macuata Coast, Vanua Levu, 13.3.24; Greenwood (627). Mt Evans, Lautoka. 
Viti Levu, c. 8,960 ft., 4.1.20; Greenwood (260). On dead wood, Mts., interior of 
Vanua Levu, c. 2,000 ft, 26.12.22; Greenwood (473). 

* THtTinjtiM BiFABUTM (Doz. A Molk.) Bry. jav. 

New to Fiji. On ground, Mts., liautoka, Viti Levu, c. 800 ft., 2.1.20; Green¬ 
wood (169). Mts., Labasa, Vanua Levu, c. 300 ft, Aug., 1922; Greenwood (449); 
1.7.23; Greenwood (498). 
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Thuidium i»i,umvi.o«um (Doe. ik Molk.) Bry. jav. 

Ovalau, Wilkes, in herb, Kew. 

TniTmiuM ahAVcimmBs Broth, and T. samoaivuh Mitt 

The relation between these two plants is very obscure. According to Mitten’s 
ifescription the dlfterences would lie entirely, or almost so, In the cells very lowly 
and Indistinctly papillose in T. samoanum^ and the perlchaetial bracts dilate. 
These characters would seem marked enough, since 7\ gtaucinoideft has high, 
spiculose papillae, and the perlchaetial bracts without cilia. An examination ot 
the Fijian and Samoan plants, however, leads to much perplexity. Thus plants 
from “Tutuila, 18d7, coll. Veltch” and “Fiji, Horne*', both determined by Mitten 
as T. samamum, have well developed papillae, and the latter has dilate bracts. 
**TutulIa, coll. Powell. No. 105“ has the cells usually smooth at back, but here and 
there more markedly papillose. Another plant, determined by Mitten, “Ysabel, 
Veltch”, has the Inner perlchaetial leaves (in an unfertilised perlchaetium) some* 
what dliate, but the cells are Quite highly papillose. 

Another specimen “360, Ovalau, Oct./64, only specimen found in fruit. MUne, 
H.M.S. Herald, 1856” determined by Mitten as ^lettlcea gUucina M. (Mttteu, of 
course, did not distinguish between T. glaucinnm and T. glaueinoides) has the 
single, high, curved papillae of T. glaucinaide$, but the perlchaetla are too old for 
examination. 

Miss Gibbs’ plant, recorded as T. aamoanum, has the dliate perlchaetial 
bracts, but the cells highly papillose. 

A male plant, "Fiji, Horne” determined by Mitten as T. aamoanum, has well 
marked papillae; another **T. mmoanum Mitt., Fldschl-Insel, Ovalau, (Jraeffe, 
Dr, C. Mueller mlslt”, fairly bristles with papillae! 

All the Indo-Malayan plants of T, gtaucinoidea seen in the fertile state, have 
the bracts without cilia. The stem leaves of T. glaucinoides, moreover, have the 
margin recurved, while in the type of T. mynoartum (Powell, 106) the margin 
is distinctly plane (as in T. glaucinum), 

It would seem, on the whole, safest to conclude that the Fljl-Samoan plant 
differs substantially from the Indo-Malayan T, glaucinoides in having the perl- 
chaetial bracts clHate, and the leaf-margin plane, and that the normal form has 
the high papillae of T. glaucinoides, while rarely the papillae are low and the 
leaves almost smooth, and the latter form may be made a new variety, LAKVitTg 
Dix., based on No. 105, Powell. It may be objected that Mitten makes this his 
type, and the low papillae a specific character of T. aamoanum; but Powell's 
plant cannot be looked upon as strictly the type of the species, since U is sterile, 
and Mitten not only describes the fruit, but makes the dliate bracts equally a 
specific character. The description was evidently drawn up from more than 
one plant. 

Sterile plants may be determined by the margin of the stem leaves, but it is 
perhaps a not very satisfactory distinction. 

THtJionj^ OLAncxNoiPBB Broth. 

Seemann, inter S47 (as Leatmi glamoim Mitt,, In BonplandU, lx, 366). Mts. 
near l^autoka, Vltl I^vn. 1.6.17: OrNseawood (6). Mt. Kvaas, Lautoka, 6.13.17; 
Greenwood (64). 
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TllIJiDIUM BAMOAirtTM Mttt. 

Viti, Seemaim. Ovmlau, Milne. Fiji, Horne. Ovalau, ad arbores, Oraette. 
On stones, Mt. Victoria, Vlti Levu, 3,000 ft,, Beiit., 1907; Olbbs (302). On rock, 
Mt Evans, Lautoka, Vlti Levu, c. 2,000 ft., 10.&.19: Greenwood (110). 

THUtDiuM OYMBii^utrM (Dos. 1; Molk.) Bry, Jav. 

Qyn. T. ramento»mm Mitt. 

Falls, Mts., Lautoka, Vlti Levo, c. 1,000 ft. 1.9.17; Greenwood (lOS). Mt 
Evans, Lautoka, c. 3,960 ft., 4.1.20; Greenwood (246). Ibidem, c. 2,000 ft., 4.1.20; 
Greenwood (191), and 4.4.20; (310). 

There is no difference at all between T. mmentosum Mitt, and T. cj/mhifoHu7)t; 
Mitten, in describing the Samoan plant, says: '*Very like the T. cpmbifolium 
Doay et Molk., Bry. Javan, t. 221, from Java and India, but more slender’'. The 
Pacific plants are often quite as robust as the Indian plant, however. 

HY 1 *NA('K.\K. 

ECTROrOTHECllTM Mitt. 

ECTaOP<»TIlEcnTM SODAT.E (Sull.) Mitt, 

New to Fiji. Mts., Lautoka, Vlti l>vu, c. 2,000 ft, 18.6.22; Greenwood (421). 

EcTuopornEci u m i*ehi!om ci.anatum Broth. 

New to Fiji. On wet rocks, Mts., Lautoka, VUl Leva, c. 1,000 ft., 1.9.17; 
Greenwood (126, 128). Mt. Evans, Lautoka, Vlti Levu, c. 3,960 ft., 4.1.20; Green¬ 
wood (256). 


BcTROPorjnfit:njAi eEacoj(irt,ANATi;M, var. faia atum Dlx,, n. var. 

Plus minuBve dense, regularlter pinnatum, folia fortlter falcato-decurva. 

Mt. Evans, Lautoka, Vlti Levu, c. 3,960 ft, 4.1.20; Greenwood (266, type; 
261), Mts., Lautoka, Vlti Levu, 9.12.17; (129). 

In the typical plant this Is a very distinct variety, but No. 129 has laxer 
branching, and connects it with the type form. The falcate leaves are, however, 
a marked feature for the species, but in structure and in fruit there is no 
difference from B. pervomplanatum. 

Ectrofothecutm incubanh (Reinw. & Hornsch.) Jaeg. var. scabeuitmtm. 

(Broth. MS.) Fleisch. 

New ♦to 1 Iji. Fiji; Steel (Herb. Dixon). 

Fleischer refers J®. acubemluni Broth, in sched. to a form of K. in<*ufoau.v; 
It is perhaps worth distinguishing as a variety. 

BkJTItorOTHEtTtTM PACtnCUM, Mitt. 

Ovalau, in sylvls montosis, Oraeffe. On dead wood in forest, Nadarlvatu, 
Vlti Levu, 2,700 ft., Sept, 1907; Gibbs (716). 

ECXaOPOTHBCIUM TPTPII.PM (Bull.) Mitt. 

Vlti, Milne. Labasa, Vanua Levu, c. 300 ft., 22,7.23; Greenwood (607); 16.9.23, 
(516), 
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BctBOPOTHsciUM abkatom: Broth. 

New to Fiji. Ott rotten log, Mts., Lautoka, Yiti I..evtt, c. 2,000 ft., 10.6,10: 
Greenwood (157). On wet bank, Mte., Levuka, Ovalau, c. 200 ft., 13.1.27; Green* 
wood (553, 556). 

ECTBOFOTHRCIUM CYATHOTHKCIITM (C.M.) JaOg. 

Ovalau, inter Hookeriam obionffifoliam dense intrlcatum, Oraelfe, Ht, Evans, 
Lautolta, Vlti Levu, c. 3,060 ft, 4.1.20; Greenwood (287, 240, 261). Mts., Interior 
of Vanua Levu, c. 2,000 ft, 25.12.22; Greenwood (466, 476), Trees. Wainikoro, 
Macuata Coast, Vanua Iiovu, c. 200 ft., 13,8.24; Greenwood (681). 

Ectbopothbciuh malacoblastuh (C.M.) Far, 

New to Fiji. On edge of stream, Falls, Mts., Lautoka, Vlti Levu, c, 1,000 ft., 
1.0.17; Greenwood (16), On wet rock, Lautoka, Vlti Levu, near sea-level, 25.11.19; 
Greenwood (146), wltb Vesioulariu tnflecten». 

EoTBOPOTiiKAUtJM MOU,E Dlx., Xi, Bp. Plate lx, ftg. 22. 

Dioicum videtur. Pallide aureum, nitescens, robustum, moliisstmum; caules 
ad 9 cm. longl, plus minusve regulariter denBlssIme pinnatl, ramie inaeauallbus, 
4 8 mm. longis, baud complanatis. Folia fortlter falcate, dense conferta, circa 
2 mm. longa, e bast concava, oblonga, breviter sed tenuiter acuminata, apice 
denticulato; costls binis, bene notatis, longluscullfi praedlta. Cellulae Buperiorea 
angustlBslmae, longae, laevissimae, inferne parum latlores, breviores, ad ang\lOB 
paoclBSimae, minutae, unica magna, vesiculosa, hyallna. Folia ramea brevlus, 
latiUB acuminata, argutius dentate, saepe ad basin fere tenuiter denticulate. 

Hab. —^Trees, near summit of Mt Evans. Lautoka, Vitl Levu, c, 8,960 ft., Oct.j 
1021; Greenwood (404). 

A rather robust, golden plant, with something the habit of E. intorquatum, 
but with the leaves finely acuminate, more or less sharply denticulate, and with a 
rather long and well marked double nerve. The leaves at the extremities of 
the stem and branches are often distant, straight and not falcate, only fiexuose. 

E, sandiciohense has shorter basal cells and wider upper ones, but Is other¬ 
wise very near. 

VESicmAktA C.M. 

VKSlCtHLABIA IKFIJ50TKW6 (Brld.) C.M. 

Rocks in pool, Mts., Lautoka, Vitl Levu, c. 600 ft., 2.9.17; Greenwood (14); 
maejn, 4.1.20; (203). 

This appears to be unrecorded from FIJI. Paris includes the group in the 
distribution, but I have been unable to trace the origin of the record. ^ 

f 

VKsiccf-AaiA cAtoDicTTOx (C.M.) Broth. 

Syn. Ectropbtkeciu^i calo4iciyo% (C.MO Jaeg. 

On dead wood, Mt. Victoria, Vitl Levu, 4,060 ft., Sept.. 1907; Gibbs (891). 
On dead wood, Nadarlvatu, Vlti Levu, 2,700 ft.. Sept,, 1907; Gibbs (892). Trees, 
Nausori, near sea-level, R. VeStch, May, 1921; herb. Greenwood (442). 

Vm»iciti.abia vmANA (Mitt.) PJx., n. sp. 

(^cfropotheciam nitianam Mitt. MS, ill herb.) 

Prostrata^ vix nitida, caules sat regulariter plnnati, ramis 3-4 mm. longis. 
Foiia forma structurauue eis V. retimUxim simllia. Seta brevis, 1 em^ longa. 
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Hab »—'VitI Levu, Fiji 1855; Milne, 888; herb. Mitten. New York 

Bot. Garden; type. On dead tree-fern, Mte., Lautoka, Viti Levu, c. 800 ft., 22.0.17; 
Greenwood (86). On damp ground and wood, Wainlkoro, Macuatu Coaet, Vanua 
Levu, c. 300 ft., 13.3.24; Greenwood (520); iftidm, Feb., 1926 (651). 

This is so exactly similar to F. reticutatUt except in the constantly short 
seta, that it would not be surprising if it turned out to be a race of that species. 
The distribution of F. reticulata, however, is so far entirely Indo-Malayan, so that 
it is perhaps best to keep the Fiji plant distinct. 

iHOmiKYUllJM Mitt, 

ISOPTERYOIUM T4X1KAMKUM (MUt.) Jgeg, 

New to Fiji. On damp ground near creek in open, Lautoka, Vlll Levu, c. 
100 ft., 18.8.17; Greenwood (6). 

IsoPTKftYauTM BYSsuArLE (C.M.) Jacg. 

On dead wood in forest, Nadarivatu, Vltl-Levu, 2,300 ft., Sept., 1907; Gibbs 
(768). 

IsoPTEKYGiuM MjNiTTmAMKrM (C.M.) Jasg., var. viTiENSK Dlx,, n. var, 

Mlnutuni. Statura var. auHtro-puHiUo (C.M.) Flelsch. slmUllmum, sed foliis 
laxloribus, tenulus acumluatSs. seta breviore, 6 mm. longa, raro 6 mm. 

Hah ,—On dead tree-fern; Mts. near Lautoka, Vltl Levu, c, 1,000 ft., Sept., 1917; 
Greenwood (36c, type; 837). On dead wood, Cuvu, Slgatoka, Vltl Levu: Greenwood 
(353, 864, 365). On dead wood, Labasa. Vanua Levu; Greenwood (467), Also on 
earth, 7,600 ft., Bias Valley, Kulu, N. W. Himalayas, Sept. 1928; H. L. Badhwar 
(1162). 

This at tlrst appeared to have ail the appearance of a new species, but it 
cannot be separated from the minute forms of /. mitiutiranieum, and scarcely 
ditfers from the Javan plant referred (as a var. of /. minutirameum) by Fleischer 
to /. austrQ‘pusillum (C.M.); the leaves, however, are a little laxer, and the seta 
seems constantly shorter. 

It is remarkable that, to all intents and purposes, the same plant should 
occur at a considerable altitude in the Himalayas, but there seem no characters 
whatever to separate it. 

IsoFTKRYOitTM ALBESCENS (Schwaegr.) Jaeg. 

Syn. /. lonchopelma (C.M.) Jaeg,—L molHculum (Suli.) Mitt, 

Vltl, Milne. Ovalau, Graeffe. On bark, Mts., Lautoka, Vitl Levu, c. 1,000 ft-, 
2.1.20; Greenwood (190). Hotten wood. Slgatoka. Vltl Levu, near soa-leveJ, 
10.10.10; Greenwood (125). On dead wood, Loloti, Mts., lautoka, c. 800 ft., 2.1.20; 
Greenwood (209). On ground, Levuka, Ovalau, c. 100 ft., 23.4.20; Greenwood 
(342). On dead wood, Mts., Labasa, Vanua Levu, c, 300 ft., 16.9.23; Greenwood 
(616). 

Examination of Mppnum molliculunt SuU. shows that it Is identical with 
/, albescens. The type gathering (Mauna Kea, Hawaii, Wilkes, herb, Kew) has 
more distant and narrower leaves than In the usual forms of /. al0cjrren«; the 
leaf aeumen ie fine and unite entire; exactly similar forms, however, occur in 
Borneo and elsewhere in lndo*Malaya. The Sunday 1. plant, leg. Milne, has the 
leaves rather broader and more closely set, and ie In every way the same plant 
as the commoner forms of /. albescens, where the branch leaves are often slightly 
H 
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denti 9 Ulate at apeat. The description does not suggest any difference from 
/. ulhescens. The distribution of I. alt^escens in lndo*Malaya is very wide, but it 
has not been recorded from the Pacific; naturally so, since all the plants have 
been referred to /. moUicutum, 

There can be little doubt that /. loncHopelma (CM,) belongs here also. The 
occasionally 8ub<^margined leaves, of which 0. Mueller mahes a point, are freutiently 
found in the Indo-Malayan plant, and Fleischer describes them so. As to the 
seta, C. Mueller gives no measurements, but simply '*ionglasitno’'. The seta is 
given in the Bry. jav. as 1*5 cm. in length. Fleischer gives it as 1*5 to almost 
2 cm. In Greenwood's 190 it varies from 1*25 to practically 2 cm. 0. Mueller’s 
plant is no doubt simply /. albescens with (possibly) unusually long setae. 

The sporophyte characters are identical in the Xndo-Malayan and Paclhc 
plants. 


TAxiTHicLitTM Spruce. 

Taxithelium FAHU.ATTJM (Harv.) Broth. 

Syn. T. stiffMosum (Mitt.) Broth. 

Ovalau, on stumps of trees In high ground, frequent; Milne. Ovalau, In reg. 
montana, Graeffe. On wood In shade, Mts., Walnlkoro, Macuata Coast, Vanua 
Levu, c. 800 ft., 27.3.24; Greenwood (586). 

Mitten says of his THchoateteum stigmosum ’’nearly resembling T. paptUatufp. 
(Hornsch.), but more slender". There is, however, hardly any limit to w>ilch 
T. papiUatuM may not go In this and many other directions. As a matter of 
fact Mitten has determined Samoan specimens as T. papiUatum (herb, Kew), 
though in his "Samoan Mosses" he does not mention Its occurrence in Samoa; 
and it Is quite probable that these, or some of them—there are more forms than 
one included—are the plants he originally referred to his T. stigmosum, but 
afterwards altered his opinion as to their specific value; at any rate, there are no 
specimens there referred by him to T. stigmosum. 

TAXiTaEi.roM HEEPHmxm (C.M.) Broth. 

Dead wood in forest, Nadarivatu, Vltl Levu, 2,800 ft, Sept., 1907; Gibbs (716). 

Taxithki-ium ventrifomum (C.M.) Broth. 

Ovalau, Graeffe. 


Taxithelium s am oakum (Mitt.) Broth. 

Syn. Trichosteleum samoanum Jaeg .—Sigmatella t^owelHana C.M. 

Ovalau, Graeffe. Dead wood, Mt. Victoria, Vltl t^evu, 4,000 ft, Sept., 1907; 
Gibbs (SOI). Dead wood in Mts., Watnikoro, Macuata Coast, Vanua Levu. c, 300 
ft, 13.3.24; Greenwood (680). 

Taxithelium polvandrum Dlx., n. sp. Plate lx, flg. 28. 

§ AnasUgma. Prostratum, diffusum, subrobustutn, percomplanatum, palllde 
Virens, nltidum; caules irregulariter ramosi; folia stricte complauata, circa 1 mm. 
longa, lingulata, senalm pauUo attenuate, subobtusa, uno latere prope basin inflexo, 
ceterum marglnibus planis, interne minute, ad apic^m conferte argutius dentiou- 
lata; ecostata; cellulae superiores breviter Itneares, valde sfgmatoideae, ad basin 
pauUo tantum longlores; alares 2-3 majusculae, subvesiculosae, Inanes; omnes 
laeves* 
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Autoicum. Flores <J ad caulem et ramos numeroBl, magni. 

Seta 1-1*25 cm. longa, laevis. Folia perichaetlalia numerosa. e basi convoluta 
erecta in subulam loriformem, robustam argute dentlculatam hlc llUc sub- 
lacinlatam, saepe tortlter hamatam attenuata. Theca mlnuta, turglde elUptlca, 
gtbbosa, curyata^ coUo brevlssimo, turgido. Periatornii dentes aeque ac endostomll 
processus supra valde paplllosi. Rete exothecii perlaxum* e ceUuUs Isodlametricis, 
majuaculis, parietibus valde flezuoals instructum. 

Hah ,—Clinging very closely to rocks in mountains, Lautoka, Vlti Levu, 
c. 1,000 ft,, 3.1.20; Greenwood (217, type). On rock, Iiolotl, Vitl Levu. c. 800 ft., 
29.5.21; Greenwood (388, 394). 

In habit much like T. Bimteadii Dix., from Ceylon, but with the cells quite 
smooth. Most species of the group (Olossadelphus, f Anastigma Fleiech.) have 
the leaves rounded above and not or scarcely attenuated, and the alar cells less 
differentiated. 


TAxtTHKurM pKOTKNHrM Dix., n. sp. Plate lx, hg. 24. 

Polystigma. Aureo-virlde. Sat robustum. CauUs usque ad 7 cm. longus, sat 
regular iter plnnatus, ramls dlvergentibus, 5 6 mm. longts, percomplanatis. Folia 
laxe disposita, complanata. divergentia, substricta, parva, vix 1 mm. longa, 
perconcava, oblongodanceolata. e basi contracta dilatata, inde ad aplcem sensim 
acuminata In acumen breve, peracutum, subintegrum angustata; ecostata. Cellulae 
omnes elongatae, lineares, perangustae, parietibus tenuibus, dletincte, sat valide 
plurlpaplllatae. Cellulae basilares vix mutatae; inftmae tantum ad Insertionem 
una sarle breviores, latiores, pellucldse, parietibus slnuoso-incrassatls; alares 1-2 
parum latiores. baud notatae. 

Cetera ignota. 

Hah ,—Fiji Is., coll. Steel; herb. Dixon (4). 

A marked species In the pinnate stems, with divergent, complanate. rigid 
leaves, something of the form of T, isocladum, but more longly and finely 
acuminate, and more concave. The habit is not at all, however, that of 
T, ifocladum. The papillae are strong, very regular and very distinct. 

Leucomiaceae. 

Leucomiitm Mitt. 

LeUCOMUTM DEBI1.E (SUll.) Mitt. 

Gau, on decayed trees, Milne, 22. Ovalau, inter alios muscos, Graeffe. On 
dead wood In forest, Nadarlvatu, Vitl Levu, 2,800 ft.. Sept., 1907; Gibbs (718), 
Mt. Evans, I^utoka, Vlti Levu, c. 2,000 ft. 3.10.20; Greenwood (369). On wet 
rock, Nausori, Vitl Levu, near sea-level, May, 1921; leg. H. Veitch: herb. Green¬ 
wood (441). Mts„ Interior Vanun Levu, c. 2,000 ft, 25.12.22; Greenwood (464). 

SBM ATOPH YXI. ACKAE. 

Cl.AWTOBBY'EM.A FlelSCh. 

Ci,A8TOBRYici.i.A oucuixioESA (Rry. jav.) Fleisch. 

Syn. Sematophpttum menUigerum Jaog, 

New to FIJI. On bank, Mt. Evans, lautoka, Vlti Levu. c. 2,500 ft., 4.1.20; 
Greenwood (207h); with Macromitrium imolutifoUum, 
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Tbibmetiwtia (C.M,) Broth. 

Tiu 8 MRtH«TiA BiGiDA (Horn$ch, & Keiuw.) Broth. 

Viti Levu, Milne. 

Tbibmkoihtia coMpi.ANATiJLA (C.M.) Broth, 

Ovalau, reg. montoea, Graeffe. 

Very doubtfully distinct from 7’. rigida, 

Meiothkcjttm Mitt. 

MElOTHRCItTM MlOROCARPtTM (HarVj Mitt. 

New to Fiji. Hocks, Mts., Lautoka, Viti Levu, c, 2,500 ft., 3.10.20; Greenwood 
(366). Nausori, Vltl Levu, near sea-level, leg. A. F. Smith, Feb., 1920; herb. 
Greenwood (296). Dead wood, Suva, sea-level, 26.1.23: Greenwood (478). 

MKim’iiKoiiTM 8KRRULATIJM Dlx., n. 8p. Plat© ix, fig. 25, 

Habitu M. microcarpi sed robustius, aureo-viride vel brunnesoens. Folia 
paullo majora, l-26-'l*76 mm. longa, minus profunde carinata, apud apicem 
plerumaue rnarginibus anguste recurvis; ibidem, plus ininusve distinct©, nonnun- 
quam argute denticulatis. Cellulae superiores paullo majores, anguste ellipttcae, 
subsinuosae, parletlbus perincrassatis. 

Fructus Ignotus. 

/fob.—On dead wood on mountains, Labasa, Vanua Levu, June, 1923; Green¬ 
wood (489, type; 497). ^ 

The larger siate, and the apical margins recurved and more or less distinctly 
denticulate, make this a fairly well dehned species. Only small quantities were 
collected, in both cases sterile. 


AcROPouniM Mitt. 

AottoPoutiTM iiBfivicuHPiDATUM (Mitt.) Flelsch. 

On rocks, foot of ML Victoria, Vltl Levu, 2,600 ft, Sept,, 1907; Gibbs (789). 

RiiAPHinosTKJHUM Floisoh. 

RHAPHlDOSTlCHtTM THEI.tl^ORTTM (C.M.) Broth. 

Syn. ffematophgllum theUpomm Jaeg. 

Ovalau, Graeile. 

Rhaphioostiohum pam.tpiihu.utm Dix., n. sp, Plate ix, fig. 26. 

CortJcolum; prostratum, dense appreasum, cauUbus parallelibus, robustiusculls, 
complanatis, circa 2 mm. latls, albescentibus, vel pallide vlrldibus, subnitidis. 
Folia dense conferta, arete appressa, nullo modo patentia, plana vel apice leniseime 
decurvo, subfiexuosa, l-5-^2 mm. longa, e basi contracta oblonga, concava, plus 
mlntisve abrupte in subulam robustam latam, saepe semltortam, loriformem, 
obtuslusculam Integram contracta. Costa nulla. Cellulae medlanae anguste 
fusiformes, perincrassatae, supra magis brevlores latlores, in subula elllptlco- 
rhomboideae, infra sensim ionglores angustiores, basllares lineares; omnes incras- 
satae, perdistinctae; superiores ad angulos apicales saepe humllUer grosse prom- 
inentes. Cellulae alares quoque latere S-4 magnae, vesiculosae, hyalinae, 

Dloicum. Flores fetnlnei solum visi. 

/f«b,—On damp logs in forest, Wulnlkoro, Macuata Coast, Vanua Lovu, c. 
300 ft, Feb., X926; Greenwood (666). 
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Although without fruit, this tuose Is teilrly certain to belong to RhaphidO’ 
atichum In the neighbourhood of R. bunodicarpum (C.M.) Flelech. The leaves are 
much like those of R, luxuriam as figured in the Bry. javanica, but with broader, 
less pointed subula, entire or almost so, and very Incrassate cells. In habit and 
colour It is very distinct 

I have not seen H. iheliporti/m (C.M.), but It is described as having the leaves 
laxly set, and **setaceo-loriforml-acuminata’’. 

RiiArHiDOHTEoirM De Not 

RiiArifiDosTEojiiH coNTioviTM (Hook. i. & Wlls.) Par, 

Syn. i^ematophyllum contiffuum Mitt. 

On rocks, Mts„ Lautoka, Vlti l.»evu, c. 700 ft., 16,1.21; Greenwood (281). 
Ibidenif on rotten wood, c. 2,000 ft, 18.6.22; Greenwood (420). 

Trichosteleum Mitt. 

Tuioiiostej.ei:m iiamatum (Boz. A Molk.) Jaeg, 

Syn. T, Pickeringii (Suit) Jaeg.—T. rhinophyUu'm (C.M.) Jaeg. 

Ovalau, Graeffc. Dead wood in forest, Nadarivatu, Viti Levu, Sept., 1907; 
Gibbs (759), Ibidem, 3,000 ft; Gibbs (740). On rotten wood, Ijoloti, Vlti Levu, 
c. 800 ft., 2.1.20; Greenwood (171, 178). Rotten wood, Mts., Lautoka, c. 3,000 ft., 
18.6.22; Greenwood (426). Rotten wood, Mts„ interior Vanua Levu, c. 2,000 ft., 
25.12.22; Greenwood (463). 

I can see nothing in T. FickcHnpti (Suit) and T. rhinophyllum (C.M.), but 
slight forms, differing from the type form only in minute variations of the length 
of the leaf point and the degree of roughness of the seta. 

Tiuchontbleitm TBACHVAMriioiu^M (C.M.) Pdf. is recorded from Fiji in Paris, 
Index, but 1 can find no authority for its occurrence. 

Trichosteleum Bohchh (Doz. & Molk.) Jaeg. 

New to Fiji. On dead wood, Mts., Lahasa, Vanua Levu, c. 300 ft., 3.6.23; 
Greenwood (486). 

Trichosteleum Boscnii, var. minus Dix., n. var. 

Minus. Seta per brevis, circa 6-7 mm. longa. 

Hab. —On dead wood, Mts., Labasa, Vanua Levu, c. 300 ft., 17,12,22; Greenwood 
(462): ibidem. Greenwood (460). 

A small plant with very short seta, which is very nearly the same thing as 
T. brachypelma (C.M.). 


Trichosteleum finsum Mitt. 

New to Fiji. On wood, Mts., Labasa, Vanua Levu, c, 300 ft., 7,10.22; Greenwood 
(462). On rotten logs, Mts., Wslnikoro, Macuata Coast, Vanua Levu, c. 400 ft., 
27.3.24; Greenwood (648). 


PlLOlfiCXUM C.M, 

PIUIF 4 UUM psBuno-RuiTBacttNs (Hampe) C.M. 

New to Fiji. Mts., Waliiikoro, Macuata Coast, Vanua Levu, c. 300 ft., 21.7.26; 
Greenwood (666). 
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Bbachythecxacear. 

RHYNCHoftTRr.iuM Bry. eur. 

RHYNCH0HT£<I1T7M BELAGINRUJrOLlUM C.M. 

New to Fiji. Falle, Mta., Lautoka, Vitl Levu, c. 1,000 ft., 1,9.17; Greenwood 
(91)). Dead wood, ibidem, c. 2,000 ft., 4.4.20; Greenwood (336). 

RHyNOHOHTKOlBTXA LlXUpr. 

RHVNciioaTKtiiELLA vtTiKNSis Dlx., n. ep. Plate lx, llg. 27. 

Pro genere robustluscula. Llgnkola, arete adhaerens, rlgidiuscula, eubpin- 
natim, coxnplanata, dlvaricato-ramosa. Folia laxa, Rubdisticha, rigida, sicca 
mlnime mutata, aed contracta et convohita, 1-1*5 mm. longa, lanceolata, brevlter 
acute acuminata, marginibus planis, aplce argute, inferne obsolete denticulata. 
CoBta perbrevls, tenulssima, vix quarlam partem folli longitudinis aequans. 

Cellulae rhomboldeo-Hnearea, parietlbus tenuisslmis, Inde subobscurae, 
basilarea breviores, latlores, laxae, pellueldae, sed alares baud dletinctae. 

Autoica. Folia periehaetialia erecto-appressa, caullnlbus sat similia sed 
minora. Seta tenuis, laevissima, circa 6 mm. alta. Theca parva, oblonga, paullo 
curvata, Incllnata, sub ore leniter constricta, aetate nigrescens; exothecil rete 
laxum, e cellulis quadratls vel breviter rectangularibus, parietlbiis tenuibus. baud 
collencbymaticis instructum. Operculum baud visum. Peristomium sat magnum; 
dentes angustiusculi, opacJ, striolati; internum aurantlacum: membrana circa I 
altltudinem endostomil aequans, processus linearea, anguste rlmosl; clUa 
nulla aut valde rudiment aria. 

Hab ,—On dead wood, Dolotl, I.<autoka, Vltl Leva, Sept., 1920; Greenwood 
(362). 

A pretty and distinct species, nearer to some undescribed Indian species than 
to any published species, but distinct in the smooth seta, very faint and short 
nerve, and the absence of any dlfterentiated alar cells. 

H YPN OimNilRACfCAE. 

Hypnodbnobon Mitt. 

Hypnodekdron ahuobkscbns Mitt. 

Ovalau, Beemann, 84B. Milne, 851. Ovalau, in sylvls montoals, et In cacumlne 
montis Tana-lailal, 2,000 ped., Graeffe. On rotten wood In forest, Nadar!vatu, 
Vlti Levu, 2,800 ft.. Sept., 1907; Gibbs (708). 

HyPNODKNnRON VITIENSE (C.M.) Mitt. 

Syn. Uppnum (h^aeffeattum C.M. 

Viti, Seemann, 842. Ovalau, ad arbores reg. montoaae, Graeffe. 

t 

HypNODENDRON REmwARPTn (Hornsch.) is given by Paris for the group, but 
I find no evidence of Its oeeurrence. 

Mnxodendron Lindb. 

MNTODimnitoN TAHtTictTitf Besoh. 

New to Fiji. On dead wood. Mt. Evans, Lautoka, Vlti Uvu, c. 3,960 ft,, 4.1.20; 
Greenwood (2S0). 

Agrees well with the type (leg. Nadeaud) In herb. Bescherelle. The leaves 
are sometimes a little less narrowly acuminate, but even this la inconstant. 
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* Diphydoiackak. 

DipHYeolUM (Ebrh.) Mohr, 

DIPHYSCIUM SUHMAROINATITM Mitt. 

Syn. Webera »ubmarffinata Broth. 

Vlti, SeemaDn. Summit ot Mt. Victoria, Vltl Leva. 4,000 ft., coYorlng atones, 
Sept., 1907; Gibbs (799). 


POEYTRICH AORAE. 

PoooNATUM P. Beauv. 

POGONATUM VITIICNSK Mitt. 

Vltl, Milne. 


POGONATUM OKARYnCANXTM (C.M.) Jaeg. 

^ Ovalau, in reg. montosa, Cuming, 1854. Clay bank by roadside, Nadartvatu, 
Vltl Levu, c. 2,700 ft., Oct,, 1907; Gibbs (858), On damp clay bank, Mts., TjautoRa, 
Vltl Juevu, c. 600 ft., 22.9.17; Greenwood (40). Ibidem, 4.4.20; Greenwood (308): 
29.8.20; Greenwood (352). 


PSEUDOKHAOKI.OPITS BrOth. 

PSKnDOKRACBI.OrUS PHTI.JPPmENHIS BfOth. 

New to Fiji. On damp clay bank, Wainlkoro, Macuata Coast, Vanua Levu, 
c. 100 ft., 29.2.24; Greenwood (520). On wet banks, IjUbasa, 8.8,22; Greenwood 
(445). 

A very interesting discovery. The plant has only been recorded from the 
Philippines, from Luzon. No. 445 differs from this plant only In the very short 
stem with few leaves, less crisped when dry, but 620 approaches the original plant 
very closely. The felt of the young calyptra Is strongly spirally twisted, 

Brotherus In describing the Philippine plant makes no mention of the long 
and very conspicuous ochrea, often showing above the perlchaetlal leaves: 1 find 
this In both the Philippine and FIJI plants. 

Sphagnackae. 

SPHAQNtm Dill. 

SpHAomm Skkmannii C.M. 

Syn. S. cu»pidatum Mitt., wee Fhrh., fide C.M. et Warnstorf. 

Ovalau. Seemann. 


Sphagnum vitianum Scblmp. 

In herb. Kew, apud Warnst. In Hedwlg., xxx, 144. Vlti (no collector glvex\). 

Sphagnum Bkiohiiardtii Hampe e Warnst. 

In Hedwlg., xxlx, 206. 

Syn. 8, acutifoHum Mitt, in FI. Vlt. 

Vltl (herb. Mitten). 


Hefereiicet. 

BKOTKsaoB. V, F., and Watts,, W, W., 1916.—The Mosses of the New Hebrides. J&urn. 
Hoy. Neo, V. fir. Wales, xUx. 12?. 

G-iaas. I^IUAN S., 1909.-^A Contribution to the Montane Flora of FIJI. Joum. lAnn. Roo., 
Hot., xxxlx, IS 7. 
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MimsN, W., 1861.-~Mu8ci et Hepatica^ Vltienae*. Bo^iplamUa, ix* 365. ^ 

--^ 1873.—-Mossee, In Seemann, Ftora ViMctwria 

Mubllibb. C., 1874.—MubcI Polyn©Biaei praesertim Vitiani ot Samoanl (Iraeffeani. Jonrn. 
Mu 9. (Jodeffropt Heft vi, 61-90. 

-—1897.—Muael, In Relnecke, ^ie Flora «ler Samoa-Inaeln. Bot Jahi'h,. 

xxUl, 317. 

StJLWVANT, W. S., 1854.—On Monie new «pecie« of Mosaes from the I’acific la. froe. 
Amer. Acad., lU, pp. 73» 181. 

Warnstorf. O., 3897.—Beitr. xu exot. Sphagna. Hedwig., xxx, 144. 

KXPbANATJON OF PLATES VIU--TX, 

I’lato viU. 

I'^lg, FiHHidenH fjlofino-bi'VoUlcs. a, leaf, x 20; leat'-apex, x 50, 

Fig. 2.—F. diverairtdUt. a, leaf, x 20; h, upper cells, x 200 ; r. buMuI cellH, x 200. 

Fig. 3.—F, <rt 4 «jHdt/erntf. a, leaf, >; 2o; h, apices of leaves, x 20. 

Fig. 4.-—F. Ia.i(fofc6}4si«. a, leaf, x 20; 6, leaf-apex, x 60 ; e, upper eells, x 200. 

Fig. 6.—F. viti^naia. a, leaf, x 20; 0, leaf-apex, x 50; c, upper oella, x 200. ^ 

Fig. 6.—F. aUlaetua, a, plant, x 2; b, leaf, x 20 ; r, leaf-apox, x 50 ; d, upper cells, x 200. 

Fig. 7.— F. pi^robtuaua. », leaves, x 20, 

Fig. 8.—F. perncutnlna/us. a, leaf, x 20; b, upper marginal ceH.s. x 200, 

Fig. ^.—Galpmperes albo^Umbnium. a, b, leaves, x 20 ; p, cells nt shoulder, x 200. 

Fig. 3 0,— C. marffinatmn. a, leaf, x 20; b. cells at shoulder, x 200. 

Pig. 11,— 0, tahUenae var. trumatum* «, o', leaf-apices, x 20. 

Fig. 12.— Rhmuphidium VeitohU. upper, b, lower leaves of stem, x 20; r, upper cell-s,’ 
X 200 ; <f, basal cells, x 200 ; i?, (‘apsule, y. 5 : /, peristome, moist, x 20 ; 
g, peristome tooth, x 100 (drawn rather too broad for Its length). 

Fig. 13.—-Barbalfl. leticobo^ia. o. leaf, x 20. 

Fig, 14.—JIfaiobrvuf^i rubrum. leaf, x 20; b, leaf-apex, x 60. 

Fig. 16.— Bryuvi vitUinum. a, leaf, x 20; b, upper cells, x 100; v, leaf-tipcx, x 40. 

Pig. 16.— Bryum Oreen^woodii. a, leaf, x 8. 

Plate ix. 

Fig. n.-^Buptyohium iHtUnae, a, stem, x 1; b. leaf, x 10, 

Fig. 3 8.— Thamnium anblutifatium. o, a', leaves, x 20. 

Fig. 19.— BtereophyUum iriticnae. a, leaf, x 30; b^ base of leaf, x 40. 

Fig. 20.--Diatichvphyllmn torquatifi^Hum. a, stem, dry, x 1 ; 0, leaf, x 20; c, leaf-apex, 
X 50; fi, tapper median cells, x 200. 

Fig. .—Ctaopodium ambtyategioidea. (h, a', leaves, x 20 ; b, upper marginal cells, x 200. 
Pig. 22.— Bctrop&theoium molh, a, stem-leaaf, x 20 : b, upjior cells, x 200, 

Fig. 2S.—Taadthelium polyaudrum. {$, lateral, b, dorsal leaf, x 20 ; c, upper cells, x 200. 
Fig. 24.— Taxithelium proteiiaum. a, steryn x 1; b, b', leaves, x 20; c, upiier cells, x 200. 
Fig. 25.—Afeiothecitm scrrwltttum. a, leaf, x 20 ; b, leaf-apex, x 50. 

Pig, 26.— Hhaphidoatichum palUdifolium. a. b> leaves, x 20 : c, alar colls, x 50. 

Fig. 27. —BhyuchoatagiaUa iHHenaia. a, stem, x 1 : b, branch, moist and dry. x 2; 
o, leaves, x 20; d, upper cells, x 200; c, alar cells, y loo. 



NOTJBS ON AUSTRALIAN DIFTBRA. XXIV. 


By J. R, MALtooH. 

(Communicated by X. M. Mackerrait.) 

(Forty-four Text-flgurea.) 

[Read 25th June, 1930.] 

This paper completes the notes on Tachinidae. of which the first section was 
published as No. xxlll of the series (see above, pp. 92-135), 

Tribe Actiini. 

In the last shipment of Tachinidae from Dr. Mackerras there were many 
specimens of this tribe and I purpose to present a key for the Identification of all 
the species now available to me from Australia. I have In the press a similar 
treatment of the Oriental species, and have compared the two groups of species 
so that there may be no synonyms created in the papers. 

One of the most remarkable species of the tribe Is described in the present 
paper, but, unlike ail of those possessing such remarkable antennal characters 
which have previously been described, it is treated as a subgenus and not a 
distinct genua. The reason for this action is that In all probability the female 
possesses no exceptional characters such as does the male and It would be impos¬ 
sible to distinguish it generlcally from many of the other species retained In 
Actia. I tentatively accept Schisioceromyia Townsend, which antedates 
Schifsactiana Curran, as a subgenus on the basis of the antennal characters of 
both sexes, but doubt If it can be maintained. 

K^y to the 8pocie». 

1. Third antennal segment remarkably specialised, oitlier split Into two mibequat parts 
from near base to apex, or with a branch on outer side emanating from near 


base which is furnished with lateral forked fllaments (males) ... 2 

Third antennal segment simple, of the normal form . 4 


2. Third antennal segment with a branch emanating from near base on outer side 

which bears niany forked and simple filaments on one side (Fig, 31); lower 
stigmatal bristle long and strong, directed downward (Subgenus Taloracfia) 

.......... batduAnif n. sp. 

Third antennal segment with a simple cleft from apex to near base dividing the 
segment Into two almost equal portions (Fig. 32) ; lower stigmatal bristle 
very short and fine, directed upward (Subgenus SchUtoceromyia) . 3 

3. < Second segment of arista longer than the third./ergu«<m< Bexxi 

Second segment of the arista distinctly shorter than the third.invaUdo. n. sp. 

4. Second segment of the arista not less than six times as long as thick; parafaclals 

Haired to or below middle close to eyes (Stibgenus Sohitooerotnyia-} . 5 

Second segment of ajrlsta less than four times as long as thick; parafaolats rarely 
haired below level of lower frontal bristle (Subgenus Actia) . # 

5. Second segment ^of the arista about four-fifths as long as third_ ferguconi Besxi 

Second segment *of the arista about half as long as third. invaUda, n, sp. 


1 
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6. First wine-vsin bare above . 7 

First wins-vela setulose in part, at least on upper side . 10 

7. Fourth wIng-veIn obliterated beyond the subapioat bend; apical section of fifth vein 

BubeQual to the preaplcal one.. Be»*l 

Fourth wlng-veln distinct beyond the preapical bend; apical section of fifth vein 
mm;h shorter than the subaplcal one . 8 

8. Sixth wing-vein obsolete at apex, not traceable to margin of wing: upper anterior 

sternopleural bristle much longer and stronger than the lower one; antennae 

entirely black . 8 

Sixth wing-vein weak apically, but distinctly traceable to margin of wing; upper 
anterior sternopleural bristle weaker and shorter than the lower one; antennae 
orange-yellow at bases, third segment largely fuscous apically . . ftorw« Malloch 
$. Mid tibia with a distinct and quite long anterodorsal bristle near middle: thorax 
with three pairs of postsutural dorsocentral bristles; abdomen broadly trans¬ 
lucent yellowish on sides of basal half: third antennal segment very wide, about 

half as wide as eye in profile . lata, n. sp. 

Mid tibia without a submedlan anterodorsal bristle; thorax with four pairs of post¬ 
sutural dorsocentral bristles; abdomen entirely black, with rather conspicuous 
white-dusted bases to the tergites; third antennal segment not nearly half as 
wide as eye In profile.parvisrln, n. sp, 

10. First, third and fifth wing-veins setulose on upper side; fourth vein faint, but 

evident beyond the preaplcal curve; mesonotum with three pairs of postsutural 

dorsocentral bristles .... . cUirwhU Malloch 

First and third wing-veins setulose above, fifth vein bare. 1.1 

11. lajwer sUgmatal bristle undeveloped; fourth wing-vein very faint beyond the pre- 

aptcal curve; mesonotum with three pairs of postsutural dorsocentral bristles; 

first vein setulose from near base to apex above, and at apex below ... 

... hrevih n. sp. 

Ix}wer stigmatal bristle long and strong, directed downward; fourth vein quite 
conspicuous beyond the apical curve: mesonotum with four pairs of post¬ 
sutural dorsocentral bristles ... 12 

12. First wing-vein setulose from near base on upper side; abdomen entirely black, 

the tergites white-dusted at bases...... niffritula^ n. sp. 

First wing-vein setulose only on apical portion beyond the slightly thickened 
portion; abdomen more or less largely yellow on sides .. 13 

13. Frons of male when seen from the side and in front densely sllvery-whlte dusted; 

Inner cross-vein of wing a little proxlmad of middle of dlscal cell . 

.*. orpenfi/rons, n. sp. 

Frons of both sexes greylah-dusted on orbits, less evidently so on Interfrontalia; 
Inner cross-vein of wing usually quite evidently beyond middle of dlscal oeU . . 
..... plebeia, n. sp. 


Siibgenus ScHxzocEBOMTiA Townsend. 

Phil Joum, 8ci., 29 . 1928 , 542 . 

Tentatively I accept this subgenus, but 1 rather incline to the belief that it 
wiH ultimately be eunk as a synonym of 8rchigofac/tino. There are possibly four 
species in Australia, to Judge from my material, and accepting mlida Curran as 
distinct from those in my hands. 1 present some notes on the three forms avail¬ 
able now. 


Aotia (Schisocbboxtia) FEBGUSONi Bessl. 

This species was the first one with fissicorn antennae described from 
Australia, and it is represented by a number of specimens of both sexes in my 
material. I have fignred the antenna of the male, showing the much elongated 
second aristal segment (Fig. 32a). In addition to the characters already listed 
as distinguishing the male, it is worthy of mention that the mid tibia lacks the 
anterodorsal bristle beyond the middle, and the scute! lum is shining black when 
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seen from the Bide and slightly from behind, the apex being not at all paler than 
the disc. The female is similar to the male, but has the third antennal segment 
simple, and the abdomen is usually darker, generally entirely shining black, with 
white-dusted fasciae at bases of the tergites. 

Locality, Sydney, N.S.W., various dates, September-December (Health Dept.). 

Actia (Sohizoceromyia) VALiPA Curran. 

In his original description, Curran describes the arista of this species as 
having the second segment scarcely, if any, longer than the third. I have seen 
no examples that have the second segment so nearly equal to the third and, unless 
there is more variation in the genus than 1 at present suspect, it is probable that 
the species is not amongst my material. 

Aotia (Schisocebomyia) invaoda, n. sp. 

This species is so very similar to fergmoni that it is necessary to mention 
only the distinctions between them to enable anyone to identify It. The antennal 
characters may be gleaned, from a study of the figure (32b) presented herein: and, 
In addition to this, the presence of a strong but rather short bristle about one- 
third from apex of mid tibia on its anterodorsal surface in the male will 
distinguish It from fergunoni. Curran does not mention whether this bristle is 
present or absent in valida, 

I at one time considered the present species as ralida, but decided finally to 
accept it as distinct, pending further information on the above points. 

Length, 3-3*5 mm. 

Type, male, Sydney, N.S.W., 16.12,1923; allotype, same locality, 7.12.1923; para^ 
types, same locality, 26.10.1924, 80.11.1924, 18.12.1923, and one no date; Collaroy, 
near Sydney, N.S.W., 24.1.1924 (E. W. Ferguson). 

Actia (Schizockbomyia) bp, 

I have a single male specimen before me which differs from fergusoni in 
having the second segment of the arista only about two-thirds as long as the 
third, and from invaHda in having no anterodorsal bristle beyond middle of the 
mid tibia. It is possible that this specimen represents another species, but there 
is nothing to be gained by describing it from one example, so I leave it aside 
pending the receipt of more material. 

Locality, Warburton, Vlct, 18.1.1924 (F. E. Wilson). 

Subgenus Tababactia, n. subgen. 

This subgenus approaches Talaroceru Wllllston and Cryptoeladocera Bexzl 
In the aubdivision of the third antennal segment, but it Is a true member of the 
Actiini, whereas the othef two genera belong to distinct tribes. The structure 
of the insect, apart from that of the third antennal segment, is much the 
same as in ferguMoni, but the lower stigmatal bristle Is long, strong and down¬ 
wardly directed, the first wing-vein is setulose from about level of humeral 
cross-vein to apex on upper side and bare below, the third is setulose at base 
below and to a point about midway between inner cross-vein and its apex above, 
the apical section of fifth vein is about as long as the preapical one, and the 
outer cross-vein is about one-fourth of the distance between the Inner cross-vein 
and the bend of fourth vein. 

Subgenotype, the following species. 
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Actia (Talabactia) bauiwinx, n. sp. 

<f. Head testaceous yellow, frontal orbits and occiput darkened, densely 
yeUowiah*frey dusted; antennae orange-yellow, third segment with the simple 
inner portion darkened aplcally; the dlamented portion fuscomi; palpi orange- 
yellow. Thorax black, densely brownish-grey dusted, not vlttate. Abdomen 
glossy black, bases of visible^ tergitea 2 to 4 narrowly white dusted. Legs black, 
fore coxae, trochanters, and tibiae testaceous yellow. Wings hyaline. Calyptrae 
white. Mai teres yellow. 

Frons more than one-third of the head-width at vertex, normally bristled; 
eyes bare; parafaclals not visible in profile except at upper extremities; antennae 
fully as long as face (Fig. 81). Mesonotum with four pairs of postsutural dorso- 
centrals, sternopJeurals three. Apical bristles on tergites 2 to 4. Legs normal. 
First posterior ceil ending almost exactly In wing-tip; bend of fourth vein 
rounded. 

Length, 3*5 mm. 

Type, Palm Is., Qld. (M. Taylor). 

Named in honour of Dr. A. H. Baldwin, of the Australian Institute of Tropical 
Medicine, Townsville, Queensland, who submitted the specimen for study. 

Subgenus Actia Robineau-Desvoidy. 

There are several well defined groups in this subgenus, some of them readily 
distinguished by the nature of the armature of the wing-vet ns, and othdks by the 
chaetotaxy of the thorax. The remarkably strong lower stlgmatal bristle in 
some ,of the species might be accepted by some authorities as sufficient basis for 
the erection of a distinct genus, but other characters do not bear this out, so 



Fig. 31.—Aotia baMiciHi. Antenna, 

Fig. 32,—Actio /erffuaotU (a) and inwiJida (1»), Third anteniml segment. 

Pig. 33.“*Acfti<» aorwa. Hypopygium of male; a. from the side; b, from 
behind. 

Fig. 34.—Actio Hypopygium of male; «. from the side; b, from 

behind. 

Fig. 36.-—Actio pl/fbeia. Hypopygium of male; a. from the aide; ft* from 
behind. 
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1 l6aT« thB specim listed hereunder as memhers ol the subgenus Aotia. In all 
apecles the paralaciais are hare# eaeept rarely luet helew level of lower frontal 

briatle* 


Acm (ActiA) EiTooBMAE Bexsi. 

This Bpedee is readily distinguished from all the others now known from 
Australia by the complete lack of the fourth vein beyond its preaplcal bend, 
and the absence of setulae on the hrst vein. The dorsum of thorax has four 
pairs of pOBtsutnral dorsocentral bristles, the lower stigmatal bristle 1 b undeveloped 
and the mid tibia lacks the anterodorsal submedian bristle in the male. 

Localities: Como, N.S.W.; and South Australia (A. H. Elston). 1 have also 
a male before me from the Philippines, which I cannot distinguish from this 
species. 

A(tia (Actia) NOitMA MalJoch. , 

1 described this species from one male specimen in one of my more recent 
papers in this series. I have now before me a large series containing both 
sexes and add a few more details of the structure. The postsutural dorsocentrals 
are three in number, the lower sternopleural bristle is usually slightly larger 
than the upper anterior one. the male has an anterodorsal submedian bristle 
on the mid tibia, the lower stigmatal bristle is undeveloped, the first vein is bare, 
the third is setulose above to, or nearly to, the inner cross-vein, the outer cross¬ 
vein is a little nearer to bend of fourth than to the inner cross-vein and about 
its own length from the apex of fifth. 

Localities: Sydney, Kuring-gai, and Barrington Tops, N.S.W.; Beaconsfleld, 
Vlct.; and Karrogin, W.A. Twenty-four specimens representing both sexes, 
September-Eebruary. 

The species is very similar to selanpor Malloch, but differs In the structure 
of the hypopyglum (Figs. 33 and 34); /telanffor is an Oriental species. 

Actia (Actia) I. at a, n, sp. 

Head testaceous yellow, upper half of occiput black on each side, grey- 
dusted, frontal orbits, face and cheeks, with dense yellowish-grey dust; antennae 
and aristae black; palpi testaceous yellow. Thorax black, mesonotum densely 
yellowish-grey dusted, with faint traces of four dark vittae, apex of scutellum 
slightly yellowish. Abdomen testaceous yellow, first and second visible tergltes 
each with a large central black spot, third black except at anterior lateral angles 
above, fourth all black above, each tergite with a centrally interrupted white- 
dusted basal fascia that is about one-third of the length of tergite on fourth. 
Legs black, fore coxae and the trochanters testaceous yellow, tibiae brownish, 
possibly sometUnea paler. Wings hyaline. Calyptrae yellowish-white. Halteres 
yellow. 

Frons at vertex about one-third of the head-width, slightly widened anteriorly, 
with the usual bristling, ocellars not very strong; pavafacials hare below the 
lower frontal bristle, linear below, third antennal segment extending to mouth- 
margin, and about half as wide as eye in profile: second segment of arista a 
little longer than thick; palpi normal; proboscis not very thick. Thorax with 
three pairs of postsutural dorsocentral bristles; apical scutellar bristles very 
short and fine, the preaplcal discals hardly longer; lower sternopleural bristle 
minute, the upper anterior one as long as posterior one; lower stigmatal bristle 
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undeveloped. Abdomen with two apical central bristles on second visible tergtte, 
and six rather short bristles at apex of fourth. Legs normal, mid tibiae lacking 
in type. Outer cross-vein of wing about mid-way from inner (jross-vein to bend 
of fourth vein and at about its own length from apex of fifth, inner cross-vein 
at middle of dlscal cell; first vein bare, third with setulae up to Inner cross-vein; 
bend of fourth vein broadly rounded. 

length, 3'5 mm. 

Type, Sydney, N.S.W., 18.12.28 (Health Dept.). One specimen. 

ACTIA (ACTIA) PABVISETA, n. 8p, 

cJ. Head testaceous yellow, occiput almost all black, grey dusted, inter- 
frontalia red, frontal orbits, face, and cheeks, densely greyish-yellow dusted; 
palpi testaceous yellow; antennae and aristae black. Thorax and abdomen 
shining black, both with greyish dust, the abdomen with the dust more yellowish 
and very denSb on bases of visible tergltes 2 to 4, where it forms a basal fascia 
which is very distinctly interrupted in centre on each. Legs black, only the 
trochanters more or less yellowish. Wings hyaline. Calyptrae and halteres 
brownish-yellow. 

Head in profile almost vertical in front, the parafaclals of almost equal 
width on entire extent, not narrowed below: frontal orbits as wide as inter- 
frontalia; parafaclals bare below lower frontal bristle: third antennal segment 
extending almost to vlbrissae, not more than one-third the width of the eye In 
profile; arista distinctly pubescent, second segment fully twice as long Vs thick: 
palpi normal. Thorax with four pairs of postsutural dorsocentrals, the posterior 
pair only long; lower sternopleural about half as long as upper anterior one, 
the latter subequal to posterior one; apical scutellar bristles very short and fine. 
Abdomen broadly ovate, apical bristles on all tergltes very much shorter and finer 
than usual. Fore tibia with the anterodorsal setulae longer and stronger than 
usual and forming an almost complete series, basal segment of fore tarsi rather 
longer setulose above than usual; other tibiae with the bristles much shorter 
than usual, none of them longer than diameter of tibia, the mid pair lacking 
the anterodorsal submedtan bristle, the hind pair with almost complete series 
of short setulae on anterodorsal and posterodorsal surfaces. Wing venation as 
In lata, the sixth vein incomplete. 

Length, 8*5-4 mm. 

Type, Sydney, N.S.W., 16.12.28 (Health Dept.): one paratype, Coiiaroy, N.S.W., 
24.1.1924 (E. W. Ferguson). 

Actia (Aotia) oARWiNi Malloch. 

1 described this species from a single male in my preceding paper on the 
family. I have now before me the female and some other examples, and give 
the additional locality records. The female is similar to the male, but has the 
yellow colour of the abdomen reduced In extent, confined to the sides of first, 
or first and second visible tergltes, and the tarsi are a little darkened. 

The female used in drawing up the above details is the allotype. 

Type, male, Darwin, N. Aust., 11.10.1916 (G. F. Hill); allotype, Sydney, 
K.B.W., 26.1.1925; other specimens, Sydney, March, 1921, and 26.1.1921; Coramba, 
N.S.W.. 15.2,1926. 

This species is not very closely related to euconmae Bessi, In which the 
fourth wing-vein is obsolete beyond the bend. 
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Actia (Actia) BsiBvifi, h. sp. 

Very similar to the preceding species and possibly but a variant of it, 
differing as it does essentially only in having the inner cross^veln at about two- 
fifths from apex of discal cell, the abdomen darker, more like the female of 
darwinif the fifth vein without setulae, and the third with the setulae on the 
upper side not so far extended apically. I have reason to doubt Us specific 
distinctness, because of the presence on one wing of a fine setula near base of 
the discal cell on fifth vein. Possibly an examination of the hypopygia would 
settle the matter, but I have only one male of hrevis and do not desire to destroy 
its appearance by dissection, so prefer to await the discovery of more specimens 
for an opportunity to test the validity of the species. 

Length, S‘5 mm. 

Type, Sydney, N.S.W., March, 1921 (Health Dept.). 

Actia (Actia) niokitxjla, n. sp. 

Head testaceous, occiput largely fuscous, interfrontalia yellow, frontal 
orbits, face, and cheeks densely whitish-grey dusted; basal two antennal segments 
and palpi testaceous yellow, third antennal segment black, arista fuscous. Thorax 
black, rather densely greyish dusted, without evident vittae. Abdomen glossy 
black, with a centrally interrupted narrow basal fascia of white dust on tergltes 
2 to 4. Legs black. Wings greyish hyaline. Calyptrae white. Halteres yellow. 

Interfrontalia a little narrower than either orbit, frontal armature strong, 
the ocellars unite long, no hairs below the lower frontal, parafacial linear 
below; third antennal segment hardly more than twice as long as second, 
extending almost to vibrissae; second segment of arista about twice as long as 
thick; palpi not much dilated at apices. Thorax with four pairs of postsutural 
dorsocentral bristles, the lower stigmatal long and strong, directed downward, 
lower sternopleural nearly as long as anterior one, the latter shorter than the 
posterior one: apical scutellar bristles of moderate length and cruciate. Abdomen 
with the apical tergal bristles long. Legs normal. Wings almost identical with 
those of darwini, but the fourth vein Is distinct to apex, and the fifth vein Is 
entirely bare above. 

Length, 3*5-4*5 mm. 

Type, and one paratype, Cairns, N. Queensland (Dodd); paratypes, Sydney, 
N.S.W., 21.11,1920; Coramba, N.S.W., 15,2.1925. Four specimens. 

This species Is most closely related to monticola Malloch, from the Philippines, 
but the fourth wing-vetn beyond the bend Is different, and the third antennal 
segment is shorter. 


Actia (Actia) ABOEWxirioNs, n. sp. 

cf. Head whitish-yellow, densely silvery-white dusted, the frons when seen 
from one side in front entirely white dusted, the interfrontalia not darker than 
the orbits, occiput largely blackened on the sides; antennae orange-yellow, 
third segment dark brown except at base and narrowly below, aristae concolorous 
with antennae; palpi orange-yellow. Thorax black, densely grey-dusted, apex 
of scutellum slightly testaceous yellow. Abdomen glossy-black, sides of first 
three tergltes translucent yellow, bases of tergltes Quite conspicuously white- 
dusted, the fasciae interrupted in middle. Legs black, fore coxae, the trochanters. 
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apices of fore femorai and the fore tibiae^ yellow, mid and hind tibiae brownish. 
Wings greyiah-hyaline. Calyptrae yellowish-white. Halteres yellow. 

BVons at vertex about one-half of the head-width, slightly widened in front, 
the interfrontalia more than twice as wide as either orbit, the latter with the 
usual bristles, oeellars of moderate length; third antennal segment extending 
almost to mouth margin, about three times as long as second, and of moderate 
width; second arlstal segment about three times as long as thick; palpi normal; 
parafacials linear below. Thorax with tour pairs of postsutural dorsocentrals, 
the lower stigmatal bristle very long and strong, directed downward, lower and 
anterior sternopleural bristles about equally long; apical pair of scutellar bristles 
rather well developed. Abdomen narrowly ovate, with normal bristling. Mid 
tibia with the submedian anterodorsal bristle strong. Wings almost as in the 
preceding species, the inner cross-vein a little proxlmad of middle of discal cell. 

Length, 3*5 mm. 

Type, Sydney, N.S.W., 2,12.1921 (Health Dept.). One specimen. 

Actia (Aotia) pIrbicxa, n. sp. 

cJ, $. Very similar to the preceding species, but the interfrontalia is yellow 
and well differentiated from the grey-dusted frontal orbits; the latter are fully 
half as wide as the interfrontalia, the ocellar bristles are longer and stronger, 
the hind tiblal bristles are longer and stronger, especially on the anterodorsal 
surface, and the mid and hind tibiae paler than in orgentifronB^ and ‘inner 
cross-vein is slightly beyond the middle of the discal cell. 

From hyalinata Malloch, an Oriental species, this one differs but slightly, 
the hypopygia being rather similar. The third antennal segment In hyalinata 
is more than four times as long as the second, and it is narrower than in pleheia. 
In all three species the arista is rather noticeably pubescent. I figure the hypo- 
pygium of piebeia (Fig. 35). In hyalinata the inferior forceps are more curved 
and more distinctly dilated at apices. 

tfongth, S-5-4-5 mm. 

Type, Coramba, N.S.W., 15.2.1925; allotype, Sydney, N.S.W., 26.12.1920; para- 
types, Sydney, N.S.W., 9.1.1924; March, 1921; 13.4.1925; 25.9.1921; and one with 
no date. 

There is no doubt that many more species of this genus will be found in 
this country as there are a large number of species in the Orient, Elurope, the 
Americas and Africa, though so far none has been recorded from New Zealand. 
None of the known species exceeds 6 mm. in length. 

Tribe LmNAEMYnwi. 

Genus Chaetophthalmub Brauer and Bergenstamm. 

{AmphihaloBia Surcouf.) 

The genus AmphihotoHa was described by Surcouf in 1920 In his **Revi8lon 
of the Muscidae Testacea*' for the reception of OcHromyia fiat^ipcnnis Macquart 
1851, not 1843. I have listed the references to both In my catalogue, the first 
one, from Brasilt being a valid species, and the Australian one obviously invalid, 
being a homonym. In connection with SurcouTs work there are several points 
that appear worthy of notice. He very fully describes Maoquart's tirpe, but 
nowhere does he Indicate the cbsraoters of the arista. On Plate V he figures 
the species from dorsal view entire. On the same plate we find a figure labelled 
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Via, but there is no such figure listed In the explanation of the plate, though 
there is a figure Va which is listed as the head of AmphiMoaia flavipennia. 
If one examines this last figure carefully It will be noticed that the arista, instead 
of being represented by sharp complete engraved lines, is merely dotted in, 
and though 1 note no mention of the lack of this in the type I am certain that 
this WEB really the case and that the artist merely drew upon his imagination 
to fill out the figure. 

Bezsl (Bull Bnt, Hes,, 17, pt. 3, 1927, 244) records the species as having been 
recognized by him from Sydney, N.S.W. 

He possibly did not connect the figures of the head and the entire Insect on 
Surcoufs plate, hut he did state that the arista is hare. He does not indicate 
the relationships of the genus, which he evidently accepts, nor does he mention 
that the palpi are minute. Surcouf does not show the palpi in hla figure, which 
is not remarkable, as they are frequently difficult to see. Had Bezzi related 
the figures, I am certain that he would have been of the same opinion as 1 am, 
that AmphiholoHa Is a synonym of ChaetophthalmuB, 

It is not possible, of course, to make certain of the Identity of Macquart’s 
species, but 1 am fairly certain that it Is merely hi'evigaater Macquart. as it 
agrees in all details with what appears to be the commonest species of the genus 
in Australia. 

CHAfn'OPHTHALMUH RlBtCRIATUS, n. 8p. 

(J. Similar in general coloration and structure to hretHpaHter Macquart. 
Head reddish-yellow, with yellow dust which Is paler and somewhat changeable 
on the frontal orbits; third antennal segment browned apically above; palpi 
yellow^ Thorax reddish or fulvous yellow, dorsum broadly black to hind margin, 
the dark portion with whitish dust and four narrow black vittae; pleura with 
yellow dust, sternopleura dark on lower portion; all pleural hairs dark. Abdomen 
coloured as thorax, dorsum broadly black at base, more narrowly so on second 
tergite, the vttta widening on third and fourth, the dust on dark portion whitish, 
on sides yellowish. Legs fulvous, apical two segments of each tarsus dark. 
Wings yellowish hyaline, Calyptrae and halteres fulvous yellow. 

Eyes densely haired; frons at vertex about one-third of the head-width, 
orbits at centre as wide as interfrontalia. each with two proclinate outer bristles 
and a series of inner marginal incurved bristles as well as many fine hairs, the 
hairs sparse on entire extent of parafacials, the latter not as wide as third antennal 
segment, which is slightly concave on upper surface. Thorax with three plus 
three dorsocentrals, four plus three acrostlchals, no posterior sublateral bristle, 
and one plus one sternopleurals. Abdomen ovate, with a pair of central apical 
bristles on second and third visible tergites and a preaplcal and apical series on 
fourth; third and fourth sternites each with a dense complete series or fringe 
of stiff black hairs across apex and for a short distance before It; fifth sternite 
deeply cleft, the inner apical angles of processes rounded, slightly darkened, and 
without exceptional armature. Legs as in hrevipciter; mid tibia with a sub¬ 
median ventral bristle. Bend of fourth vein ansrular. 

Length, 7*5 mm. 

Type, Karromine, K.S.W., no other data. One specimen. 

Distinguished from brsuipoafirr by the presence of an apical fringe on the 
third sternite. This fringe and the one on fourth sternite Is more dense and 
broader, hence more conspicuous, than the one on fourth sternite in hretHpaater, 
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Tribe GyuNDBOMYiiKt 
Genus Gyucndbomyia Melgen. 

Since the completion of my last paper on this tribe I have received some 
additional species which are dealt with below. One species has the centre of the 
propleura haired, and will thus fall In the fllrst segregate of my generic key, 
being distinguished from all the included genera by the high, vortical, entirely 
chitinous, area above bases Of hind coxae and below the base of the abdomen. 
The bare arista and the lack of a vertical carlna on the face are additional 
distinguishing characters. 

Below I present a key for the Identlflcatlon of the species now available, 
with descriptions of the new species, and data upon the distribution. 


Keyf to the Speciett, 

1. Centre of the propleura haired; llrst visible abdominal tergite narrowed aplcally, 
and with a pair of well developed dtsoal, aa well as a pair of apioal central 
bristles; apical venation of wing as in Figure 36; glossy black species, humeri, 
apex of drst visible abdominal tergite, apex and base of second, and the base of 
third, and a broad patch on entire length of dorsum of fourth tergtie, densely 
yellow dusted; legs tawny yellow, coxae, fore femora, except their apices, and 
all the tarsi, black . niffri&oitta, n. ap. 

Ontr© of the propleura bare; first visible abdominal tergite wider at apex than at 


base, and without dlscal bristles ... 2 

2. Thorax and abdomen glossy black, with white-dusted markings . 3 

Thorax usually black, abdomen largely red or reddish-yellow basally. both with 
white or yellowish dusted markings .... >. .. 4 


3. (Jenitalla of the female with a process on each side (Fig. 37) .... n. sp. 

(ienltalia of the female without a process on each side (Fig, 38) .... atratula, n. sp. 

4, Pleura largely testa<*eous yellow; costa of wing quite distinctly, and rather broadly 

browned; fourth abdominal sternlte of male without any short stout bristles 

at apex tn centre; apical venatiqn of wing as Figure 40 . hrunnea, n. sp, 

Entire thorax black: wings not, or very faintly, browned along the costa. 5 

Ft. Abdomen with black dorsocentral spots or vitta on one or both of the red segments 
of basal portion, first visible tergite with a very narrow apical white-dusted 

fascia . ftavifron« Maoquart 

Abdomen lacking black dorsocentral spots or vitta on first and second visible 
tergites, the former without a white-dusted apical fascia . tricolor, n. sp. 

N,B .—I am unable to include tristis Bigot In the above key through luck of 
information on certain structural features. If It belongs to this genus and has the 
centre of the propleura bare, It will run down to the segregate containing 
sydnevensi# and atratula^ from both of which It may be distinguished by its 
larger size (14 mm.), dark margins to the lower calyptrae, and the presence of 
dark clouding along the wing veins, 

GYLINPBOMTXA NIGKIOOSTA, n, sp. 

f * * ' 

(}. Head black, frontal orbits and parafaclals densely yellow dusted, the 
latter becoming whitish dusted below, centre of face, all of cheeks, and lower half 
of occiput, silvery-white dusted, upper occiput shining, but lightly dusted^ upper 
postocular orbits brownish dusted; antennae, aristae, and proboscis black; Inter^ 
frontalia dull black; genal and occipital hairs yellowish-white. Thorax black, 
humeri densely golden-yellow dusted, mesonotum when seen from behind with 
white dust which is almost uniform behind suture, but broken and vittitorm 
presuturally* the central vitta most distinct; scutellum and pleura slightly white 
dusted. Abdomen black, with two narrow golden-yellow annuli, one at suture 
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between first snfi second visible tergites, tbe other at that between second and 
third, fourth tergite with a large dlscal mark of same coloured dust. Legs 
tawny^yellow, coxae, the greater part of fore femora, and all of tarsi fuscous. 
Wings hyaline, with a dark-brown costal streak from base, which fills all of the 
area anterior to fourth vein up to. or slightly beyond, Inner cross-vein, and from 
there to apex of first posterior cell extends a little over third vein. Calyptrae 
yellowish-white. Halteres yellow. 

Frons at vertex a little more than one-sixth of the head width, inner verticals 
long but fine, upper postocular ciliae quite prominent, ocellars not differentiated, 
orbits linear above, widened below, with rather closely placed, quite long, fine 



Kig. 36 .—CylUidromyUt nigrivoata. Apex of wing. 

Fig. 37 .—Cylindrompia ifydneynn^ia. Apex of abdomen of female from the 
side. 

Fig. 38 .—Cylindromyia atratula. Apex of abdomen of female from the 
side. 

Fig. Z9,--^*yUndromyUi atratula. Apex of wing. 

Fig. 40.— Cyli^tdromyia brunnea. Apex of wing. 

bristles along their inner margins, and mesad of these some shorter and finer 
hairs, interfrontalla of uniform width throughout Its length; antennae more than 
four-fifths of the facial length, third segment nearly twice as long as second; 
arista subnude; paratabial as wide as third antennal segment; cheek twice as 
high as width of third antennal segment; vibrissa long; cheek rather long haired 
on raised portion; palpi undeveloped. Thorax with the prosternal plate bare, 
the dorsal hairs and bristles long and erect, the dorsocentrals three or four plus 
four; scutellum with two strong bristles on each side, the second one from base 
diverging apically, the apical bristles fine and long, curving upward; sterno- 
pleurals fine, two plus one. not well differentiated from the surrounding hairs. 
Abdomen narrowed at base, all tergites with apical and dlscal bristles, those on 
disc of fourth weak» fourth sternite with about five short stout spines in centre 
near apex and a long bristle on each side at same level. Mid tibia with a sub¬ 
median ventral bristle; hind femur with bristles on basal half or more of tho 
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anteroventral and posteroventral surfaces; tarsal claws and pulvilli on all legs 
longer than the fifth tarsal segment. Third wing-vein with several fine hairs 
at base above and below; petiole of first posterior cell short; apical venation 
as Figure 86. 

Length, 11 mm. 

Type, Kosciusko, N.S.W., 7.12.1922 (Goldfinch). One specimen. 

CyLINOBOMYIA ATBATUI.A, 0. Bp. 

rf, ?. Shining black, with white-dusted markings. Frontal orbits of male 
yellow-dusted, those of female white-dusted anteriorly, shining black posteriorly; 
Interfrontalia dull-black; face, parafaclals, cheeks, lower occiput, and upper 
postocular orbits, silvery-white dusted, upper occiput shining, with slight dusting; 
antennae, aristae, and proboscis black, third antennal segment slightly reddish 
at base on Inner side; genal and lower occipital hairs pale. Thorax with while 
dusting on dorsum, which leaves two broad shining black vlttae tn front of 
suture and a broad central postsutural black mark; pleura with a vertical 
silvery-white erect stripe over anterior margin and another above mid coxae. 
Abdomen with the sutures between first and second and second and third visible 
tergites silvery-white dusted. Legs black, all coxae and the posterior surface 
of fore femora silvery-white dusted. Wings greyish hyaline. Calyptrae yellowish- 
white. Halteres fuscous, 

Frons of male about one-fourth of the head width at vertex, orblts^of almost 
uniform width except anteriorly, and each as wide as interfrontalia on upper 
half, inner vertical bristles strong and long, ocellars distinct, each orbit with about 
eight Incurved bristles along inner margin; frons of female a little wider 
than that of male, the orbits not as wide as Interfrontalia above, and each with 
at least one forwardly-directed outer upper bristle; face quite noticeably convex, 
almost carinate above in centre, visible in profile, parafaclal not as wide as third 
antennal segment, the latter extending almost to mouth margin, broader than In 
nigricosta, and more than one and a half times as long as second segment; arista 
subnude, swollen at base; cheek in profile very narrow owing to a quite 
pronounced infolding of the central lower part. Thorax with the dorsal hairs 
sparse, the dorsocentrals two or three plus three; sternopleurals one plus one; 
scutellum as in the preceding species, but the apical bristles are cruciate and do 
not curve upward. Abdomen without dlscal bristles, except on fourth visible 
tergite, the apical brlsties present; genitalia of female as in Figure 38; fourth 
sternlte of the male with two central apical bristles and a longer bristle on 
each side at apex, which are not so strong as in nigrico$ta. Third wlng-veln 
with one or two satulae at base above and below; apical venation as in Figure 89, 

Length, 6-6 mm. 

Type, female, Sydney, N,S,W., 6.11.1921; allotype and one male paratj^TS# 
same locality, March, 1921, and 30.10.1921, respectively (Health Dept.). The para- 
type lacks the head. 


CyUNDBOMYIA SYONEYgNSIH, H. 8p. 

$. This species is quite similar to the preceding one, but it is considerably 
larger, the pleura are more evenly white-dusted, the female genitalia are furnished 
with a process on each side near base (Fig. 37), and the prosternal plate has 
a pair of quite strong bristly hairs which are lacking In airatula. 
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Unfortunately Uie head is broken off in the only specimen ayallable and 
the male is not amongst my material, so that it is not possible to describe the 
species completely. There are indications, however, that there may be venatlonal 
differences, as there is almost no trace of a spur vein at the preapical angle of 
the fourth vein, and the latter is more noticeably curved at its extremity than 
in atratnta, 

iiength, 7*5 mm. (estimated with head present). 

Type, Sydney, N.S.W. (C, Gibbons). 

CYLINDBOMYIA BUirWKEA, U, 8p. 

d. Reddish-brown, distinctly shining, with yellow or white dusted markings, 
Interfrontalla chocolate-brown, paler on sides, frontal orbits, and parafacials 
golden-yellow dusted, the face paler dusted, cheeks and lower occiput white-dusted, 
upper occiput fuscous, yellow-dusted; antennae orange, third segment black, 
except at base and below; aristae black; proboscis rufous at base, black apically; 
genal hairs black in front, pale behind. Mesonotum more or less bronxy, with 
yellowish dust which leaves four incomplete dark vittae: scutellum fuscous, with 
a bronzy tinge; pleura brownish-yellow, rather evenly yellowlsh-dusted. 
Abdomen reddish-brown, with the dorsocentral region darker, bases of all tergltes 
broadly, and apices of second and third narrowly, pale-dusted. Legs red, extreme 
apices of femora and all of tarsi fuscous. Wings browned, darker along costa 
much as in niffricosta, but the dark cloud not as clearly defined as in that species. 
Calyptrae white, with yellow border. Halteres brown, 

Frons at vertex about one-fourth of the head-width, verticals Irregular 
in type, but the inner one strong, ocallars distinct; orbits narrowed above, at 
middle about half as wide as interfrontalla, each with about ten inner marginal 
bristles; parafaclal not as wide as third antennal segment, the latter rather 
broad for this genus, and not much longer than second segment, extending to 
about three-fourths of the facial length; face in centre slightly vertically convex, 
produced below; arista subnude. Thorax with the prosternal plate bare, three 
plus three dorsocentrals, sternopleura with two bristles and some long hairs; 
scutellum as in atratuta. Abdomen with bristles as in that species, fourth 
sternite without strong apical central bristles. Mid femur with an irregular 
and almost complete series of bristles on the anteroventral surface and a similar 
series on posteroventral surface; mid tibia with a strong submedian ventral 
bristle; hind femur with bristling much as the mid pair, but the posteroventral 
series is not continued to apex; hind tibia with about four strong anteroventral 
bristles; all tarsal claws and pulvtlU longer than the fifth tarsal segment. 
Apical venation of wing as Figure 40. 

Length, 9 mm. 

Type, Perth, W.A. (J. Clark). One specimeu. 

Ctlikobomyia PLAVtraows Macquart. 

I have already fully described this species. I have now on band specimens from 
the following localities: Sydney, Barrington Tops. Manly, Tarro, Toronto, Mt. 
Kosciusko, Wentworth Falls, and Perth. 

CYUtgnaoMTXA T»ioor/)a, n. sp, 

$. This species is very similar to the preceding one, differing, in addition to 
the manner stated in the foregoing key, in having the mesotiotal dusting yellowish 
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on lateral anterior margins, and the preaplcal bend ot the fourth wlng-veln 
rounded and without a spur-vein, similar to that of brannea, Instead of angular 
and with a more or less elongate spur-veln which Is the case In flavifrons, 

Length, 8*5 mm. 

Type, “Allowrle”, Klllara, N.S.W., 17.11.1920, One specimen. 

There are, in all probability, many more species of this interesting genus 
yet to be discovered in Australia. The genitalia of both sexes provide characters 
for the distinction of the species, but, except in one case, I have not been 
compelled to depend upon these for specific distinction. 

Tribe Tachiwini. 

1 have in the following pages segregated the species into groups by means 
of characters which I make use of in my generic key, heading the group with 
a short diagnosis of such character or characters as are met with In all the species, 
and where the genus is not included in my key 1 give a summary of the characters 
by means of which it may be distinguished from Us nearest allies that are 
so included. 

Section with hairti at apicea of hind comae above basea of femora. 

In its most restricted sense this tribe is poorly represented in the Australian 
material now in my hands, only one genus being at present known to me. If we 
use as the typical forms those most closely related to the genus Tachina’^eigen 

as at present accepted (r Eohinomyia Dumeril), the distinguishing characters 

< 

are to be found in the presence of hairs on the hind coxae above bases of the 
femora, and the short and pecullarly-shaped third antennal segment, which is 
usually not longer, and often much shorter, than the second segment. 

Genus CtrraocEaA Macquart. 

This genus is distinguished from all others in Its restricted tribe by the very 
small palpi, the lack of ocellar bristles, and the presence of one or two strong 
bristles on the lower portion of the parafacials. This last character it has in 
common with Peleteria Robineau-Desvoidy, but the latter has long palpi. 

There are three species in my present material which are dealt with below. 
The most dependable characters for the distinction of the species are to be found 
in the structures of the male hypopygla and, as a reliable guide to the Identities 
of the species now dealt with, X figure these organs for each species. 

Key to the Bpeoiea. (Malea.) 

2. Fifth abdominal iiternlto without utrong bristles on any part of Its surface (Fig. 42) 

... pHoaOs n. sp. 

Fifth abdominal aternlte with a number of long strong bristles on each lobe_ 2 

2. Third antennal segment very tittle shorter than second; palpi extremely short, 

papllla-like (Fig. *4) . emmeMa, n. sp! 

Third antennal segment very distinctly shorter than second (Pig. 44a) ; palpi longer 

‘ ... aetigera, n. sp. 

CUPHOCTEBA PlbOBA, n. Sp. 

cf, ?. Head yellow, with dense yellow dust, almost golden, interfrontalla red; 
third antennal segment fuscous except at base and below in male, more narrowly 
darkened above in female; aristae black; proboscis black; palpi yeUow; occipital 
and most of the genal and paratacUa hairs golden-yellow, remainder of hairs and 
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the poBtocttlar cili&e black. Thorax blacky slightly shining, with quite dense yellowish 
dusting which is slightly changeable, leaying four rather broad hroni&y-black vittae 
on the mesonotum, the submedian pair not continued to the hind margin, the 
sublateral pair narrowly broken at the suture; scutellum dark along middle. 
Abdomen coloured as the thorax, more distinctly shining, and with grey checkered 
dusting somewhat similar to that on the abdomen of many species of the genus 
Sarcophaga; hypopygium tawny-yellow. Legs black, tibiae more or less evidently 
brownish or reddish. Wings greyish hyaline. Calyptrae yellowish-white. Halteres 
brownish-yellow. 

Eyes bare; frons at vertex nearly one-third of the head-width tn male, more 
than one-third of the head-width in female, similarly armed in both sexes, the 
orbits wider than interfrontalia above, each with two forwardly-directed outer 



Fig, 41.— Cuphoo 0 ra pilosa. Hypopygium of male; a, from the side: b, from below, 
one side. 

Fig. iZ.’^Ouphoceru pUoa<i. Fifth sternlte of male; a. from above: fr, from below. 

Pig. 43.— Cuphocera piloaa. Antennae of female (a), and male (b>. 

Fig. 44.—Ctiphooero emmeaia. a» head from side, and antenna of aetipera (b). 

Fig. i^.^Cuphovera aetigera. Hypopygium of male; a, from the aide: 6, from 
below, one side. 

Fig. 411.— Cuphocera aeHgera. Fifth sterntte; o> from above; b, from below. 

Fig. 47.— Cuphocera emmeaUh a. fifth sternlte, right side, from above, left side, 
from below; b, hypopygium from below, dne side, 

bristles, four verticals, and no oceUars; parafacials as wide as third antennal 
segment, with two strong bristles and many fine hairs; antennae as Figure 43; 
palpi fully as long as ba«al two segments of arista. Thorax with three plus four 
dorsocentraiSi three plus three acrostlchals, three postsutural intra-alars, five 
bristles on the presutural lateral area, the prealar long and strong, three sterno- 
pleurals, proaternum, centre of the propleura, and the regions above and below 
lower calypter, bare. Abdomen with apical bristles on visible tergites 2 to 4, 
and diseals on 4 ; hypopygium and fifth sternlte as Figures 41 and 42. Inner cross- 
vein ol wing well proxlmad of level of apex of first vein, outer cross-vein not more 
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than half as far from band of fourth vein as from inner cross-vein; flrst posterior 
cell ending well In front of apex of wing; third vein with setulae at base above 
and below. Hind coxae soft-haired at apices above bases of femora; mid tibia 
with a strong submedlan ventral bristle: apical four segments of fore tarsi In 
female <rulte distinctly widened. 

Length* 10 mm. 

Type, male, allotype, and one male para type, Woy Woy, N.S.W., 2.9.1923, and 
4.10.1926 (Nicholson). Type and paratype labelled “Sand Bush“ and taken on 
same date. 

CrPHOCEKA 8ETIQEBA, n. 8p, 

(f. Differs from the preceding species in having the hairs on parafaclals 
partly and most of those on the cheeks, black, the abdomen largely reddish-brown, 
most markedly so on the sides, and yellow-dusted, the tibiae paler, and the halteres 
dull-yellow. 

Structurally similar, but larger, the parafaclals wider, second antennal segment 
longer (Fig. 44a), and the hypopyglum and fifth abdominal sternlte as Figures 
45 and 46. 

Length, 13‘5 mm. 

Type and one paratype. Kosciusko, N.S.W., 6,000 feet, 14,3.1920, and 6,000 feet. 
IS.8.1920; no other data. 


CCPllOCKRA EMMEHIA, n. 8p. 'y 

<^. Similar in size and general appearance to pilosa, but with the dust of 
thorax and abdomen grey, and the frontal orbits more greytsh-dusted than In that 
species. There Is also a larger number of black hairs on the parafaclals and 
cheeks, the central portions of the tibiae are quite noticeably yellowish, and the 
veins are slightly darkened on apical portions of wings. 

Head as Figure 44; the palpi are very small. Fifth abdominal sternlte as 
Figure 4T, hypopygium almost as In pilosa. 

Length, 10 mm. 

Type, Geraldton, W.A., 5,9.1926 (E. W. Ferguson). 

CtJPHOCERA SP. 

A female which appears to belong to a fourth species has the third antennal 
segment entirely black, not much widened, rounded at apex, and about three-fourths 
as long as second segment. This may be Micropalpus vittatus Macquart. 

Length, 11 mm. 

Locality; Sydney. N.8.W,, 8.9.1922 (Health Dept.). 

It may be pertinent to notq that this genus will run down to Caption 24 In 
my key to the Australian genera where it will readily separate from the genera 
with the palpi aborted by the aplcally haired hind coxae, all the others having the 
hind coxae without hairs at apices above the bases of the femora. 

Section with outer cross-vein not distinctly nearer to bend of fourth vein than 
to inner cross-vein, first posterior cell open, and erect apical or 

discal smtellar bristles. 

Genus VemiA RoMneau-Deavoidy, 

The present it the first record of this genus from Australia. It belongs to 
the group in whleh the outer cross-vein of the wing connects with the fourth at 
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a point not much nearer to the bend of the latter than to the inner cross-vein. 
In my generic key Voria will run down to Caption 17a» where It Is readily 
distinguished trom Hplem*ua Aldrich by the presence o£ only a few hairs or setulae 
Instead of a series of strong bristles above the vibrlssae^ and from Cafcaperia 
Curran, a New Zealand genus, by the presence of only one strong downwardly- 
directed bristle on each parafacial, which is situated above the middle, instead 
of a series of about six such, bristles. The venation of the wing is somewhat 
different trom that of CtUcageria^ but X do not emphasize this character. The 
scutellum has several long erect bristles on disc near apex as in most related 
genera, the abdomen lacks dtscal bristles, and the second segment of the arista 
Is about as thick as long. The fifth wing-vein, though generally accepted as bare, 
has sometimes one or more bristles on upper aide near the base. 

VoBU BURAtrs Melgen. 

This species, the genotype, occurs In Europe and North America. It Is also 
the genotype of Plapia Melgen. The larvae parasitize the larvae of Lepidoptera in 
Europe. I figure the hypopyglum of the male (Fig. 48), and the head (Pig. 49), 
from Australian examples. 

The species Is shining black, with dense grey or yellowish dust on head, in 
the American specimens often golden-yellow on frons, and whitish dust on thorax 
and abdomen, the thoracic dorsum quadrlvlttate, and the abdominal tergltes quite 
broadly fasciate with dust at bases; antennae black, second segment yellowish at 



Fig. 48 .—Voria niroW®. Hypopyglum of male from the side. 

Fig. 48 .—Voria ruraUo. Head from the side (male). 

Fig. 50.—ocumlfvata. Head of male from the »Ule. 
Fig. 61 .—PlagiproMphervaa acuminata* Apex of wing. 

Pig. 62.— mUrropalpift. Head from the side, male. 

Fig. 63.—VoHna aeti&aeie. Apex of wing. 
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apex» palpi black, paler at apices. Legs black. Wings greyish hyaline. Calyptrae 
yellowish-white. 

Frona about one-third of the head-width at vertex In both sexes, frontal 
orbits wider than the interfrontalia at anterior extremities, and with forwardly- 
directed outer bristles in both sexes. Thorax with three plus three dorsocentrals, 
and three sternopleurals almost equilaterally arranged. 

Length, 7-3 mm. 

Locality: Sydney, N.S.W., 29.5.1010, 27.11.1920, 2.12.1930, 29.11.1921, and 
Narrandera, 25.3.1925. Nine specimens. 

Genus Plauipkosphekysa Townsend. 

This genus Is very similar to Stomatomj/ia Brauer and Bergenatamm, being 
distinguished therefrom by the much less distinctly haired eyes, the absence of 
discal abdominal bristles on the second and third tergltes, and the larger palpi. 
The validity of the genus Is doubtful, but I retain it for the present. 

I identify, as occurring in Australia, the following European species: 

PLAoiPJiosrHKMYSA A(’rMrNATA Hondaiii. 

Very similar to Voria ruralis Meigen in coloration, but the frons, face, and 
cheeks quite obscured by white dusting, and the bases of the abdominal tergites 
with quite broad white or yellowish dusted fasciae. 

Head as In Figure 50. Apical venation of wing as In Figure 51; drs^ vein 
bare above, third setuloae at base above and below, the setulae not extending 
to Inner cross-vein on upper side. Hypopygial forceps much as In Tfirpcolyga 
sorbillans Weldemann, excavated behind, tapered to a fine point which is slightly 
forwardly curved, and furnished In the hollowed*out basal portion of the posterior 
surfaces with yellow, slightly flattened hairs. 

Length, 6 8 mm. 

Ivocalities; Cairns district, and Kuranda, Qld. (Dodd), Loowanna, N.S.W., 
31.1.1923 (Health Dept.); Collaroy, near Sydney. N.S.W., 30.1.1924 (E. W. 

Ferguson); and South Perth, W.A., 17.12.1905 (H. M. Giles). I have also seen 
a specimen in the United States National Museum collection from New Caledonia 
(Koebele). 

I know nothing of Us larval habits. 

In tny generic key this genus will run down to Caption 18 and fit the first 

two characters of the first section thereof, differing from Oatcager Hutton in 

the following manner: 

A. Third antennal srgnumt .Hui>equu! to second; prosterimni hare; facial ridges with 

a few line halrw just npove vibrissa. Cttlcaffur Hutton. 

AA. Third antennal segnient at least three limes as Ions as second ; nrosternum aetulose 

In part: facial ridijes with Htron^; brlHUes to above middle . 

...*.*.*. ^inffiproajfherpsa Townsend. 

Genus Stom atom via Brauer and Bergenstamm. 

This genus is, as pointed out under the preceding genus, distinguished from 
it by rather trivial characters, consisting mainly of the more conspicuously haired 
eyes, and the presence of discal bristles on the second and third visible tergltes 
of the abdomen. The frontal bristles descend to about the lower level of the upper 
third of the parafacials. and the facial ridges are strongly bristled to above the 
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middle* Wings much as In Plagiprospherym, the first iiosterior cell open, and 
the outer cross*vein a little nearer to the hand of fourth vein than to the inner 
cro88*veln; ultimate section of fifth vein about halt as long as the penultimate. 

SroAtATOMYrA MICHOI»AI.PJS, H. SP* 

(J. Shining black, with white dusting. Head coloured as In Vorina setihanu. 
Thoracic dorsum with the presutural black vittae narrow and separated, the post- 
sutural area largely black on disc, but with traces of two grey-dusted vittae 
centrally. Second and third visible tergites of abdomen almost entirely whitish 
dusted, fourth with faint brownish dust when seen from certain angles. I^egs 
black. Wings greyish, darker at bases. Calyptrae white. Halteres fuscous. 

Eyes with quite conspicuous pale hairs; frons at vertex a little less than 
one-third of the head-width, widened in front, interfrontalia parallel-sided, at 
middle as wide as either orbit; frontal bristles all long and strong, upper two 
on each orbit backwardly curved; parafaclal about half as wide as third antennal 
segment, bare below the lower frontal bristle which is at one-third from upper 
extremity; profile as in Figure 52; palpi minute. Thorax as in Voria, with three 
plus three dorsocentrals and acrostichals, three sternopleurals, the pteropleural 
long and strong; discal hairs and the apical pair of bristles on the scutellum 
erect; prosternum setulose. Abdomen narrowly ovate, strongly bristled on centre 
of dorsum and on fourth visible tergite. Legs as in Voria, First wing-vein 
bare, third setulose to inner cross-vein on upper side; outer cross-vein a little 
nearer to bend of fourth vein than to inner cross-vein. 

Length, 7 mm. 

Type, Sydney, N.S.W., 26.4.1928 (Health Dept.). One specimen. 

Distinguished from fiHpalpis Rondanl, by the very much shorter palpi. , 

Genus Vokina, n. gen. 

This genus will run down to Aldrich in my generic key, and may 

be readily distinguished from it by its having the first posterior cell of the wing 
petiolate (Fig. 5S), the bend of fourth vein without a spur-vein, the outer cross- 
vein less oblique, the ultimate 8eC5tion of fifth vein not more than two-thirds 
as long as penultimate, and the setulae on the upper surface of third vein 
discontinued a little beyond the inner cross-vein. The eyes are also much less 
distinctly haired, the paratacials are vrider, and there arc but two outer forwardly- 
directed bristles on each orbit. 

Genotype, the following species. 

VORTRA SETIBASIS, U. SP, 

9, Head black, with dense white dust except on the interfrontalia, the 
latter black-brown, epistome testaceous; antennae and aristae black; palpi brown; 
occipital hairs white, the others black. Thorax shining black, quite densely 
white-dusted, mesonotum when seen from behind with a broad glossy black 
vltta laterad of each series of dorsocentrals in front of suture which is fused 
partlaHy with the linear one on each side of the acrostichal area, and a broad 
black central mark behind suture which does not extend to posterior margin; 
scutellum more densely dusted aplcally than basally. Abdomen glossy black, 
with conspicuous white-dusted bases to tergites. Legs black. Wings greyish 
hyaline. Calyptrae white. Halteres fuscous. 
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Head much as in Plagipf^osphm'yna acuminata, but the parafacials narrower 
and the eyes larger, < 2 Uite inconspicuously haired, the female with two outer 
forwardly-directed orbitals, and the antennae descending almost to the mouth 
margin; palpi about as long as width of interfrontalia and very slender. Thorax 
as in acuminata. Abdomen narrowly ovate, with apical bristles on all tergites, 
a pair of discals on second and third tergites, and a dlscal series on fourth. Legs 
as in Voria, Basal half of first wing-vein setuloae above. 

Length, 5-6 mm. 

Type, female, Sydney, N.S.W., 20.10.1921, and allotype, Belarlngar, N.S.W., 
1.6.1923 (Health Dept.). 

The male is in poor condition, lacking one wing. It differs from the female 
in having the outer cross-vein nearer to Inner cross-vein, and no forwardly- 
directed orbitals, 

Sextion with outer oro.W'Vein about egui<tiiftant between bend of fourth and 
inner cross-vein^ the first posterior cell open, and no erccf 

bristles on scutetlum. 

Genus Macropia, n. gen. 

This genus, because of the position of the outer cross-vein, not much nearer 
to the bend of fourth vein than to the Inner cross-vein, and the ultimate section 
of fifth vein exceeding in length the outer cross-vein, will run to Sectioi^lT in 
my generic key. It may be readily distinguished from all the genera in the 
group segregated by those characters by the position of the antennae, which are 
Inserted far below the middle of the head in profile, and by the very large and 
posteriorly emarginate eyes (Fig. 54). In addition to these characters the male 
has at least three, and the female five or more, proclinate outer bristles in a 
series on each orbit; the apical scutellar bristles are not directed upward: and 
the first, third, and fifth wing-veins are setulose above. The peculiar head 
characters clearly Indicate that the genus is not closely allied to any of those 
in the segregate Indicated at Caption 17 of my key, nor is it at all closely 
related to Hobartia. a new genus described In the previous paper, in which the 
antennae are inserted even farther below the middle of the head In profile. 

Genotype, the following species. 

Macropia rufiventbib, n. sp. 

<?, $• Head black, with dense white, almost silvery, dusting except on the 
Interfrontalia, the face showing yellowish beneath the dusting; interfrontalia 
brownish-black; antennae and palpi orange-yellow, third segment of the 
former more or less browned apically: aristae fuscous; occipital hairs dark. 
Thorax black, almost entirely dull because of the presence of dense yellowish- 
grey dusting, the mesonotum with two narrow dark submedlan vittae anteriorly, 
and two broader and more nearly complete dark vittae laterad of these. Abdomen 
shining black, broadly orange on sides and venter on basal half or more, visible 
tergites 2 to 4 each with a conspicuous basal fascia of white dust. Legs orange, 
tarsi fuscous, basal segment of fore pair largely reddish-orange. Wings greyish 
hyaline. Calypfrae white. Halteres yellow. 

Frons of male about one-fifth of the head^wldth at vertex, widened anteriorly, 
each orbit at middle about twice as wide as the interfrontalia, the inner bristles 
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as tar from inner margin as the outer series is from the eye, the upper four 
or five curved backward, the anterior two or three incurved; frons of female 
nearly one*third of the head-width at vertex, much as in male, but with the 
proclinate outer bristles on each orbit five or more instead of three or four 
in number, and carried almost to anterior extremity; ocellars small and weak, outer 
verticals short; profile of male as in Figure 64; second segment of the 
arista short; eye slightly emarglnate behind. Thorax with three pairs of 
postsutural dorsocentrals, one plus one sternopleurals. no long pteropleural, 
prosternum and centre of the propleura bare, scutellum with six marginal 
bristles, the apical pair much shorter than the preapioal pair, cruciate. Abdomen 
cylindrical, all tergites with apical, and second to fourth tergltes with discal, 
bristles. Tibiae and tarsi slender, hind tibia with irregular bristles, one near 
middle longer than the others. Wing venation as in Figure 55; first vein 
setulose on entire extent above In both sexes, and on apical third below in 
female; third vein setulose at extreme base below and to near apex above, fifth 
setulose nearly to apex of discal cell above. Lower calypter broad, rounded 
at apex. 

Length, 5 mm. 

Type, male, and allotype, Sydney, N.S.W,, 31.12.1922, and 3.1.1923, respectively 
(Health Dept.). 

The head Is Quite large and with Its peculiar armature, and the added 
character of the setulose first, third and fifth wlng-velns, the species should be 
readily distinguished from any described Australian species. 

The species has much the appearance of some of the calliphorid subfamily 
Metopiinae, but it has a very well developed postscutellum and is a true Tachlnid. 
Nothing is indicated of its life-history on the labels of the two specimens. 

It may be pertinent to note here that the Dexiini normally have the antennae 
Inserted below the middle of the eyes in profile, while typical Tachlnldae have 
them Inserted above that point. 

Section u'ith outer cro^H-vein as last section, hut first posterior cell petiolate. 

Genus Leucostoma Meigen. 

This genus, like the preceding one, falls in the group in my generic key in 
which the outer cross-vein Is not distinctly nearer to the bend of fourth vein 
than to the inner cross-vein. It does not belong to the Actllnl, having the first 
posterior cell closed and petiolate, and the head quite different. In the key 
It runs down to Caption 21. because of the wing venation, but there are no 
bristles on the facial ridges above the vlbrissae, and it is thus distinguished 
from Phoroeerostoma Malloch. and Hillia Malloch. 

It therefore falls Into a new segregate with pedunculate first posterior cell 
and unarmed facial ridges containing at present this and one other genus, 
Hyalomyodes Townsend. The different preapical curvature of the fourth wing- 
vein (Fig. 66). and the strong erect, or slightly backwardly curved ocellar 
bristles (Fig. 57) will distinguish this genus from Hyalomyodes, 

Genotype. Leucostoma simples Fallen. 

Letjcostoma STimjECx (Fallen). 

(Sr $, Glossy black; frontal orbits, face, parafacials, cheeks, and lower 
occiput white-dusted. Antennae black; palpi brownish-yellow. Thoracic dorsum 
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slightly whitish dusted when seen from in front. Abdomen without dusting. 
Legs black. Wings greyish hyaline, paler at bases. Calyptrae white. Halteres 
fuscous. 

Byes bare; frons of male about one-fourth of the head-width at vertex, 
widened anteriorly, each orbit at middle about as wide as interfrontalla at same 
point, with a series of about eight fine inner marginal bristles, the upper one 
recurved, the others Incurved, the anterior two short, the series ending opposite 
base of antenna; frons of female about one-third of the head-width at vertex, 



Fig. 64.— Mavvopia TH^ix^vntrls, Head of male from tho wide. 

Fig. 66.— Macropia rn.fhwntHs. Apex <if wing. 

Fig. 56.— IteucoBtoma Mmptece, Wing. 

Fig. 67.— Lencostofna simptea:. Head of feiimle from the Bide. 

Fig. 6S .—Leucostoma mmplcu^. Apex of abdomen of female frf>m abov^e. 

Fig. 511.— Bpalomyodas anstralaHae. Head of male from the side. 

Fig. QQ.—Hp&lomyodeH auHtrataslm;. Wing, 

each orbit at middle distinctly wider than interfrontalia at same point, and with 
two strong forwardly directed outer bristles on upper halt; ocellars long, erect 
or slightly backwardly directed, divergent at apices: verticals not distinguishable 
from the rather long and numerous setulae in male, all tour, strong and well 
differentiated in the female; head in profile as Figure 57. Thorax with two plus 
three dorsocentrals, two plus one acrostlehals, three sternopleurala in an almost 
eauilateral triangle; scutellum with no dlscals and six marginals, the apical 
pair shortest. Abdomen with strong apical central bristles on visible tergltes 
2 to 4 inclusive, fifth tergite in female about as long as fourth, genital processes 
in that sex protruded forceps-like (Fig, 68); hypopygium of male of moderate 
size. I>egg moderately stout, fore tarsi slender in both sexes; mid tibia with 
a median ventral bristle; hind tibia with a series of rather widely spaced 
bristles, one at middle of anterodorsal surface much longer than the others. 
Wing as in Figure 56, usually one setula at base of third vein above and below. 
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Lower calypter large* bulging aboYe, subtransverse behind* and almoet totally 
devoid of fringe except at base on outer side. 

Length* 3*5-4 mm. 

Locality: Sydney, N.S.W., 6.12.1920* no other data. The species occurs In 
Europe, North America* and the Hawaiian Islands. 

The larvae are parasitic upon Hemlptera of the families Nabidae and Coreldae. 

Genus Hyalomyodes Townsend. 

This genus will run down to Caption 21 in my key to genera, and will there 
fall in the segregate with the first posterior cell closed and rather long petlolate. 
All the others In the group Included In the key have the facial ridges bristled 
on the lower two-thirds or more* while here they are bare except Just above 
the vibrissa. I figure the head of the species before me (Fig. 59). The 
preceding genus* Aequia, is distinguished from the present one by the strong 
erect ocellar bristles, and the wing venation. The prosternal plate in Uyulomyodes 
is bare. Other characters may be gleaned from the description of the species 
given below. 


HYALOMYOOES AtTSTSALAeUK, B. sp. 

Deep black* subopaque. Frontal orbits narrowly yellowish-grey dusted* 
interfrontalla velvety-black, face* parafacials* cheeks* postocular orbits, and lower 
half of occiput densely whitish-grey dusted; antennae black; palpi dull yellow; 
all cephalic hairs black. Thorax with two golden-dusted fasciae on dorsum* 
one at the transverse suture* the other on the hind miurgin of mesonotum, the 
former connecting with one on pleura which widens out behind and extends 
over hypopleura: scutellum black. Abdomen with dense golden-yellow dust 
on visible tergltes 2 to 4 inclusive* second terglte with a large black mark on 
each side of middle line which extends almost the entire length of terglte at 
its inner extremity and tapers off outwardly, forming a narrower hind marginal 
fascia to almost the extreme lateral margin of terglte. third terglte with two 
small submedian hind marginal spots and smaller dark dots at bases of the 
large marginal bristles* fourth terglte with^ only the dark setiferous dots. Legs 
black. Wings greyish hyaline, veins black. Calyptrae dark-brown, paler at 
junction. Halteres fuscous. 

Eyes bare; frons at vertex about one-ninth of the head-width, narrowed 
below ocelli and widened above antennae* ocellars short and fine* proclinate and 
divergent* inner verticals short; each orbit with a aeries of short inner marginal 
bristles* all incurved; profile as Figure 59; second segment of arista not longer 
than thick. Thorax with two plus three dorsocentrals and acrostichals* sterno- 
pleurals one plus one; scutellum with a pair of short discals and six marginals* 
the apical and basal pairs longest. Abdomen broadly pvate, with apical bristles 
in a series on each terglte* the discals present but rather weak. Mid tibia with a 
submedian ventral bristle; hind tibia with two or three auterodorsal and postero- 
dorsal bristles. Third wing-vein setuloae at base above (Fig. 60). Lower calyptor 
broad, subtransverse at apex. 

Length* 5 mm. 

Type, Sydney, N.S.W,, 1.1,1924 (Health Dept,). One specimen. 

There is no Indication of the larval habits of this species on the label* but 
the North American species is parasitic upon Chrysomelld and Coccinellid beetles. 
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Genus Phobocesostoma, new nuine. 

This genus was diescribed as Phorocm^osoim in my last paper on, this family 
and is known to me only from the following species. The name Phon^oerosoma 
is pre-empted by Townsend. 

PHOBOCRROaTOMA SETIVENTBIS Malloch. 

Two males which agree perfectly with the type specimen are from Eidsvold, 
Qld.» no other data. 

The female is still unknown to me. 

Beotion with centre of proplenra haired, aruta short-haired^ pubescent or bare, 

and face not carinate. 

Genus Bupiiasia Townsend. 

This genus falls in the segregate of my key in which the propleura is 
haired In centre. It will not run out to any genus contained therein because of 
the lack of a facial carina, the bare arista, and prominently convex postscutellum. 
It finds a place in my additions to the key (see below) next to ^cttcera, a new 
genus, Bustacomyia Malloch, and one or two others described herein, having 
the parafacials entirely haired, but It is distinguished from the two above-named 
by the closed first posterior cell of the wing. A quite striKing character of 
both sexes is the centrally obsolete suture between the fourth and fifth ^slble 
tergites of the abdomen. The female has, and the male lacks, outer forwardly- 
directed orbital bristles: the prosternum, postalar declivity, and sides of meta- 
notum, are bare; sternopleurals one plus one; abdomen without discale; lower 
calypter widened behind, subtruncate at apex; first vein bare, third setulose 
at base above and below. 

Genotype, the following species. 

ErpHAsiA ricTA (Brauer and Bergenstamm). 

£?, Head orange-yellow, with golden-yellow dusting on frontal orbits, 
parafacials, and postocular orbits, the cheeks yellow-dusted; interfrontalia 
brownish-black; upper occiput fuscous, with yellowish dusting; antennae and 
palpi orange-yellow; aristae black; a brownish mark above level of vibrissae on 
suture between facial ridge and parafaclal; occipital hairs pale, the others dark. 
Thorax shining black, a broad streak of golden-yellow dust extending over each 
humerus to a little beyond suture, and the scutellum similarly dusted except 
narrowly at base; mesonotum with a narrow central presutural white-dusted 
vitta: pleura largely white-dusted; hairs black. Abdomen orange-yellow, with 
deep black markings as follows: male, all of dorsal exposure qt first visible 
tergite, a posterior marginal fascia on second and third which are extended 
centrally to anterior margin, a central vitta and a hind marginal spot on each side 
at curve on fourth, and a central spot on fifth terglte; female, first visible terglte 
with only the centre black, third with all of dorsal exposure black, otherwise as 
male; all tergites with white dust on bases. Legs orange-yellow, coxae black; tarsi 
fuscous, basal segment of mid pair yellowish in part. Wings tricoloured, yellow 
at bases (the light stippled part in the figure), black on a slg-aag area centrally, 
and pale at apices and behind (Fig. 61). Calyptrae and halteres orange-yellow. 

Byes with very short sparse hairs: frons of male about one-alxth, of female 
about one-fottrth, of the head-width at vertek, -much widened to anterior 
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€rxtremity« orbits at middle narrower in male, wider in female, than interfrontalla, 
entirely haired, the inner marginal bristles weak, all incurved; all four verticals 
present; ocellars distinct but short; parafaclals haired, as wide as third antennal 
segment, the latter angular at upper apex, extending to lower third of the face; 
profile of head as Figure €2; second segment of arista about as thick as long. 
Thorax with three plus four dorsocentrals and two plus two acrostichals, the 
dorsal hairs numerous and quite prominent; scutellum convex, rounded in outline, 
with six strong marginals, the apicals short and fine. Abdomen ovate, bluntly 
rounded at apex, the fifth visible tergite curving forward underneath and the 



KijEf. 61,.— picta. Wing. 

Fig. 62 ,—ISuphaaia picta. Head of male from the Hide. 

Fig. 6.1,— monticola. Head of male from the side. 


genital organs in both sexes at some distance from the tip of abdomen; first to 
fourth visible tergites with apical central bristles. Legs normal, fore tarsi of female 
not widened; both sexes with a submedian ventral bristle on mid tibia; hind 
tibia with a rather regular series of short bristles on anterodorsal surface. 
Wing venation as Figure 61, 

Length, 7“8*5 mm. 

Jjocalities: Qundamaian, National Park, N.S.W,, 1,1.1926 (Mackerras); 

Sydney, N.S.W,, 1.12,1928 (Wassell): Heathcote, N.S.W., 9.12,1923, on Angop^ora 
flowers (Nicholson); Berowra, N.S.W., 11.12.1923, on Angophora flowers 

(Nicholson). The last two examples are damaged. 

Originally described from Western Australia. The type specimen lacked 
the antennae. I have presented the above full description to make up for 
deficiencies In the one given by Brauer and Bergenstamm. These authors named 
the genus Neophasiat but that name was preoccupied in liepidoptera and it was 
renamed by Townsend, 


Genus Grbaldia, n. gen. 

A genus of rather doubtful tribal position, but possibly a dexiiue because 
of the position of the antennal insertions which are slightly below the middle 
of the eye in profile. However. I leave the matter open. It has much the 
appearance of jpra$eninat but the face is not carinate, the arista is pubescent, and 
the proboscis Is similar to that of Lasiocalgpier, but the palpi are long. Para- 
facials strongly haired, centre of propleura haired, prosternum bare; for other 
characters see description of species. 

Genotype, the following species. 
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GkIIALOIA HIUTICEVS, n. 8p, 

Black, ahinlag, with grey dust on head* thorax and abdomen. Face, anterior 
portion of cheeks, and basal two antennal segments and palpi reddish testaceous. 
Thorax with four black dorsal vlttae. Abdomen with the dust checkered, and 
with a fine black dorsocentral vitta. Legs black, tibiae brownish, paler In male 
than in female. Wings hyaline. Calyptrae white. Halteres brown. 

c?. Eyes bare; Irons at vertex about one-flfth of the width of one eye; prohle 
similar to that of Acuoera, but the mouth margin more distinctly produced, the 
arista almost bare, and the third antennal segment angulate but not pointed at 
upper apex. Thorax with three plus three dorsocentrals, two plus one or two 
acrostichals, sternopleurals one or two plus one, the scutellum w4h six or eight 
marginal and two diacal bristles, and the centre of propleura haired. Abdomen 
cylindrical, strong apical bristles present on visible tergites 2 to 4. Legs normal: 
mid tibia with a strong submedian ventral bristle. Third wing-vein setulose from 
base to more than midway to inner cross-vein; bend of fourth vein angular, with a 
strong stump vein, petiole of first posterior cell longer than inner cross-vein. 
One strong bristle at apex of auxiliary vein on costa. 

9. Similar to the male, but the frons at vertex one-third of the head-width, 
and each orbit with two strong outer proclinate bristles. The petiole of first 
posterior cell is shorter than in the male. 

Length, 7 mm. \ 

Type, male, Geraldton, W.A., 5.ft.l92<i (E. W. Ferguson). The allotype was 
loose in the box and had lost the head, which I recovered, and also the locality 
label. 


Genus Acuckua, n. gen. 

This genus is one of two known to me from Australia in which the third 
antennal segment is produced in the form of a short point at its upper apical 
angle, the other being Myothyria van der Wulp, dealt with in this paper, Acephana 
Townsend has the same type of antenna, but has the abdomen without macro- 
chaetae. and in certain other respects differs from Acuvera. In many characters 
the new genua resembles Froggattimyia Townsend, but the face is not deeply 
sunken and furnished with a linear vertical carlna. being concave in profile, 
visible from the side, and with a slight central vertical convexity on the upper 
portion, which cannot be considered as a definite carina, and the prosternal plate 
Is bare. First posterior cell of wing open, outer cross-vein much nearer to the 
bend of fourth vein than to inner cross-vein. 

Genotype, the following species. 


ACUCEBA MONTANA, D. Sp. 

rf, ?. Shining black, with greyish dust. Frontal orbits, face, cheeks, and 
occiput in male, with whitish-grey dust, In female with yellowish-grey dust: 
antennae and palpi brownish-yellow, third segment of former and the aristae 
fuscous; all cephalic hairs black. Mesonotum with four black vlttae, Abdomen 
almost uniformly grey dasted above and below In male, and more evidently so 
at bases than at apices of the tergites in the female, t^egs black, tibiae brownish 
or reddish. Calyptrae yellowish-white. Halteres brown. 
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Byes almost bare; frotis of male about as wide as third antennal eeament 
behind, much widened in front, Interfrontalia complete, orbits aaite strongly 
bristled along Inner margins, the bristles Incurved, and strongly haired laterally, 
the hairs continued to lower level of eyes, parafacials wider than third antennal 
segment; frons of female about one-third of the . head-width at vertex, each 
orbit with two strong forwardly-directed outer bristles, the upper two on each 
curved outward; ocellars strong; profile of male as Figure 63* Thorax with three 
plus three dorsocentrals and two or three plus three acrostichale, sternopleurals 
two plus one, posterior sublateral lacking, propleura haired, pros tern urn bare, 
some short hairs below the lower calypter, scutellum with six marginal and two 
discal bristles. Abdomen of male narrowly ovate, with apical central bristles 
on tergites 2 to 4. Fore tibia with the anterodorsal bristles well developed: fore 
tarsi in female not widened; both sexes with a suhmedian ventral bristle; hind 
tibia with several long and short anterodorsal and posterodorsal bristles. Bend 
of fourth vein angular, with a short spur; outer cross-vein about one-fourth 
from bend of fourth vein; costa with a quite long bristle at apex of auxiliary 
vein. 

Length, 6 10 mm. 

Type, male, Blue Mis., 26.3.1922; allotype and two male paratypes, same 
locality, 4.3.1922; paratypes: one female, same locality, 12.3.1922; one male, 
Barrington Tops, 26-27.1.1922. Two of the male paratypes lack their heads. 

The peculiar third antennal segment, strongly haired parafacials,* and haired 
propleura, taken In conjunction, ought readily to distinguish this genus from its 
allies. 


Genus Pii.imyia, n. gen. 

Closely similar to the next genus, differing in having the eyes densely haired, 
and the facial ridges bristled to above their middle. The second antennal 
segment has short bristles as in the next genus, and the frons of the male Is 
similar to that of Delta major, but narrower. First posterior cell of wing open, 
ending rather close to apex of wing. For other characters see accompanying 
generic key and the description of the species given below. 

Genotype, the following species. 

PU.1MYIA LASTOnnTHAl.MA, n. SP. 

(f. Head black, with dense yellowish-grey dusting except on the interfrontalia 
and upper occiput; antennae and aristae black; palpi brownish-yellow; lower 
occipital hairs white, genal and other hairs black. Thorax shining black, meso- 
notum with dense yellowish-grey dust, presuturally with five black vittae, the 
siiblateral pair widest and interrupted at the suture, the central three fused 
behind suture and not continued to posterior margin; pleura rather densely 
grey-dusted; scutellum with but light grey dusting. Abdomen shining black, 
conspicuously yellow on sides of first three visible tergites at the lateral curve, 
the hind margin of first, all of second, and the fore margin of third being 
semipellueld yellow when seen from above, the yellow colour extending to lateral 
extremities of first and second tergites when seen from below; anterior margins 
of tergites 2 to 4 densely yellowish-grey dusted, less broadly so centrally on the 
first two. Legs black. Wings greyish hyaline. Hal teres brown. 
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Fro&e at vertex less than half the width of either eye, the interfrontalia 
complete, orbits with an Inner marginal series of bristles which become stronger 
in front and descend to beyond the level of apex of second antennal segment, and 
many lateral hairs; ocellars hardly differentiated; inner verticals of moderate 
length, outer pair undevelope^d; prodle of head as in Figure 64; arista almost bare, 
second segment not elongated; face almost flat between the ridges. Thorax 
with three plus four dorsocentrals, three plus three acrostichals, the posterior 
subiateral bristle lacking, prosternum and centre of propleura haired, and the 
scutellum with six marginal and two dlacal bristles. Abdomen ovate, with apical 
central bristles on all tergltes, no discale on second and third visible tergltes. 
Fore tibia with the anterodorsal setulae weak, and present only basally; mid 
tibia with a long submedian ventral and anterodorsal bristle; hind tibia with 
a complete series of rather irregular and quite long bristly hairs, the posterodorsal 
surface with three or four longer and stronger bristles; claws and pulvilU of 
all tarsi long. Outer cross-vein about one-third from bend of fourth vein, and 
nearly as long as that vein from bend to Its apex. 

Length, 7 5 mm. 

Type, Blue Mts., 21.1.1622 (Health Dept). 

The characteristic pale yellowish colour of the abdomen of this species Is 
met with in several allied genera, including the next one, but the bristled facial 
ridges, long-haired eyes, entirely haired parafacials, and haired centre of propleura 
and sides of the prosternal plate taken in conjunction will readily distinguish 
the genus from any other at present known to me from Australia. 

The female is unknown to me, as are also the larval habits of the species. 

Genus Zita Curran. 

Curran compared this genus with Arcfophyto Townsend, a North American 
genus, but there are many distinctions between the genera other than those 
mentioned by that author which lead me to conclude that they are not very 
closely related. The head of the type specimen of the genotype Is slightly distorted, 
which gives the face the appearance of being faintly carinate, a feature which I 
am sure will not be noticeable in perfect examples of the species. 

I have before me the type specimens of aureopyga Curran, and have seen 
no other. 

The genus will run down to Pggidia, a new genus, in my extended key to the 
genera, but Is distinguished therefrom by the presence of dlscal bristles on the 
second and third visible tergltes of the abdomen, the shorter first visible terglte 
and much longer and unrecurved fourth. 

The paired submedian dorsal spots of silvery-white dust on the second and 
third visible tergltes of the abdomen, and the quite conspicuous white-dusted 
lateral marks on the mesonotum, are reminiscent of certain Rutlllinl. but the 
bright-yeilow-dusted fourth terglte is quite distinctive. 

Genus PvoiniA, n. gen. 

This genus Is very similar to the preceding one. but it has no strong discal 
hristles on the second and third visible tergltes of the abdomen, the first visible 
terglte of same is about as long at centre as is the fourth, and the fifth terglte 
is not much shorter than the fourth. The apex of the abdomen is rather 
elongated and curved towards base ventrally, which character suggested the 
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generic name. The eyes are almost bare, the parafaclals lack bairs^ the prosternum 
is bare, centre ot propleura haired, first wing-vein bare, third setulose at base, 
bend of fourth vein rounded angular, first posterior cell open; lower calypter 
broadened behind, lying close to lateral margin of scutellum, apex subtransverse. 

Genotype, the following species. 

PyomiA BUFOI.A’IT.UAtlS, n. sp. 

(J. Interfrontalla, occiput, upper portions of frontal orbits, and greater part 
of cheeks fuscous, face, parafaclals, anterior portion of cheeks, and anterior 
portions of frontal orbits testaceous yellow, frontal orbits, parafaclals, and 
cheeks brassy-yellow-dusted, occiput grey-dusted; antennae orange-yellow, third 
segment dark-brown, except at base and below; palpi testaceous yellow; central 
occipital and genal hairs yellow. Thorax black, mesonotum grey-dusted and with 
four narrow black vlttae, pleura yellow-dusted, and almost entirely yellow-haired. 
Abdomen translucent testaceous yellow, with a broad black dorsocentral 
vitta which occupies about the median third of the first two visible tergites 
and almost all of dorsal exposure of third and fourth, hypopygium fulvous yellow, 
venter, and hypopygium yellow-haired, dorsum black-haired. Legs yellow, tarsi 
slightly darkened at apices, all femora with long yellow hairs basally. the bristles 
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Fig. QQ.^Uetta anstratiGnsis. Head of female from the aide, and (a) 
aecond antennal segment from above. 

Eyes bare: frons at vertex about one-fourth as wide as one eye, inner 
verticals long, outer pair ui^developed; ocellars present, proclinate; interfrontalla 
entire, orbits with a series of Inner marginal bristles and practically bare laterad 
of them; antennae Inserted above middle of eye in profile, third segment more 
than three times as long as second, extending to a little above vlbrissae, and 
not as wide as parataclal; epistome projecting; palpi slender, distinctly longer 
than antenna; profile as Figure 65; arista distinctly pubescent. Thorax with 
three plus three dorsooentrals, two plus two acrostlchals, two plus one sterno- 
pleurals, two pairs of Intra-alars, the posterior sublateral bristle lacking, 
proaternum bare, propleura haired, about eight marginal scutellars, and a few 
hairs below lower calypter. Abdomen strikingly recurved ventrally at apex, 
the hypopygium rather bulbous. X^egs with the femora thickened basally: fore 
tibia without a series of bristles on anterodorsai surface and with one submedian 


black. Wings yellowish hyaline. Calyptrae and halteres yellow. 




Fig. 64.— ta^iophthiilm&r. Head of male from the side. 
Fig. 65 .—Pygidia tit/olotet’aMa. Head of male from the aide. 
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posterior bristle; mid tibia without a submedian ventral bristle and with one 
anterodorsal; hind tibia with two anteroventral and posterodorsal and about four 
anterodorsal bristles; claws and puIvflU lonis^ First posterior cell open, ending 
before apex of wing, fourth vein much curved beyond the preapical angle. 

Length, 11 mm. 

Type. Kosciusko. N.S.W,, 11.2.1924 (Nicholson). 


Genus Okm a, n. gen. 

A genus containing mostly small dull-coloured species, recognisable by the 
possession of hairs on centre of propleura, sides of prosternum, and entire para- 
faclalB> and two rather short stout bristles at apex of second antennal segment 
which are normally divergent from each other (Fig. 66), The position of the 
outer crosS'Veln and the strength of the ocellar bristles Is quite variable in the 
genus, the latter being occasionally entirely lacking. Other characters may be 
gleaned from the descriptions of the species given below. None of the genera of 
this group is Included in my key to the Australian Tachlnidae and the accompany¬ 
ing additional key must be utilized to identify them. 

Genotype, Detta avMralienftis n. sp. 


liey to the 8pevif,n, 

3. Thorax with three pairs of postsulural dorsorentral brlRlIes; poHtorior subUiteral 
bristle present; fore Uirsus of female compressed centrally, ihjC as Ions; aa fore 
tibia: ocellar bristles moderately long and strong:; frons of male less than one- 

half as wide as either eye . n. sp. 

Thorax with four pairs of postsutural dorsncenlral bristles . 2 

2. Females ... 3 

Males . 5 

3. <H;eUar bristles undevoIoi>ed; interfrontalia pale-yellow, hardly darker than the 

greyish-white-duMted frontal orbits; posterior sublateral bristle present; pre- 
sutural dorBocentrals 3; scutellum densely pale-^rey-dusted, hardly noticeably 

yellow at ai>ex . n. sp. 

Ocellar bristles well developed, of moderate length and streuKth; Interfront alia 
always mucth darker than the pale-dusted frontal orbits, (tr quite strongfly 
<tontraete<i with them in colour .... 

i. i*twterior sublateral l*ri»lle lackinft or halr*Uke; palpi slifchtly thickened ; dorsum 
of thorax entirely dull, lead-grey dusted, with linear dark vlttac in front 


\... opaca, n. sp. 

Posterior sublateral bristle quite strong; palpi slender; dorsutn* of thorax largely 

shining black, with whitish-grey dusting, and four rather faint dark viltae 

. n. sp, 

6. Thoracic dorsum largely shining black, with slight greyish dusting and five linear 
black vlttac, the submetllan pair ceasing a little behind the suture; scutellum 
except base, and the sides of second and third visible abdominal lerKltes trans¬ 
fhorttcte and aUdomlnal dorsa deiiHely Rrey-duBted. not shining, the former with 
four linear dark vittae, the submedtan pair ceasing about midway between the 
suture and posterior margin; scutelium at apex and second and third visible 
abdominal tergltes on sides faintly yollowlsh . major n sp 


Delta AUSTkAtiEnaia, n. sp. 

tt. Hsftd blsdlf. froptiii orbits. psrafsclalB, chsolts* &nil occiput, dsTk^itrey 
dusted, the trostal orbits darker behind; antennae black; palpi ruscons. Thorax 
shining black, with grey dust, the mesonotum with five black vlttae, the central 
one ceasing about midway between suture and bind margin and a lltle longer 
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than the submedian pair, the eablateral pair complete. Abdomen shining black, 
when seen from behind, with the dorsum densely yellowlsh^grey dusted, the 
second visible terglte with a pair of large subtrlangular blackish marks, the 
third with these less distinct, and all tergltes with a rather faint dark central 
line. Legs black. Wings brownish hyallne,'darker at bases. Calyptrae brownish* 
yellow, disc of the lower one broadly daffe^irown. Halteres brown. 

Eyes microscopically haired; frons fully one-third of the head-width at 
vertex, Interfrontalla complete, orbits narrow above, with a series of rather long 
fine bristles along their Inner margins which continue downward to at least the 
level of apex of second antennal segment, the lateral portions and entire para- 
faclals with numerous black hairs; profile much as In the female (Fig, 66); inner 
verticals well developed, outer pair lacking; ocellars as long as Inner verticals; 
arista bare. Thorax with two plus three dorsocentrals and three plus three 
acrostlchals, three intra-alars, one plus one sternopleurals; scutellum with six 
marginal and two dlscal bristles of unequal lengths. Abdomen ovate and 
depressed, first visible terglte without apical central bristles, all the others to 
fourth with apical and dlscal bristles; hypopygium small. Legs normal, fore 
tibia with two or three posterior bristles; mid tibia with a submedian ventral 
bristle: hind tibia with a series of Irregular bristles on anterodorsal surface, 
three of which are usually much longer than the others. Outer cross-vein of 
wing nearer to bend of fourth vein than to inner cross-vein; first posterior cell 
almost or quite closed in margin of wing. Lower calypter much widened behind. 

Differs from the male in being more densely pale-grey dusted, with the Inter- 
frontalla brownish-yellow, the face showing testaceous below the dust, the palpi 
testaceous yellow, and the thoracic vittae much less distinct, the median one absent, 
and the outer pair incomplete. 

Structurally different In having the frons at vertex about one-half as wide 
as either eye, the orbits each with two strong outer procllnate bristles, and the 
fore tarsi with the apex of first segment, the second and third, compressed and 
with a Carina or keel on ventral surface. 

Length, 4-5 mm. 

Type, male and one male paratype, MuUewa, W.A., 3.9.1626 (E, W, Ferguson): 
allotype, and two female paratypes, Tammin, W.A., 31.8.1926 (E, W. Ferguson). 

1 may be in error in connecting the sexes, but they appear to be the same 
species. If they should eventually be found to be different, the male will bear 
the name nmtratiemift, and the other will require to be renamed. 

Dklta ammx , n. sp. 

$. Similar to the female described above, but the general colour is even 
paler grey, the interfrontalla is pale reddish-yellow, the second antennal segment 
is yellow, and the abdominal dusting Is more pronouncedly checkered. 

The type specimen lacks ocellar bristles, the thorax has the dorsocentrals 
three plus four, the acrostlchals three plus three, and the sternopleurals have a 
weaker bristle between them which Is lacking in austraUenHiit. The fore tarsi 
are not compressed but slightly widened. In other respects similar to the foregoing 
species. 

Lengths 6 mm. 

Type, Mullewa, W.A., 3.9.1926 (E, W. Ferguson). One specimen. 
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DSLTA OPAGAf n. 0p. 

2* Similar to th« preceding species in coloration. 

DiHera as stated In the key to species. The thoracic dorsocentrals are two plus 
four, the ocellars are well developed, there Is no central sternopleural bristle 
present, and the fore tarsi are slender, and longer than their tibiae. 

Length, 3 mm. 

Type, Sydney, N.S.W., 24,10.ia28 (Health Dept). 

A second specimen has the discal bristles lacking on the third visible terglte 
and may not belong to this species. Locality, Maroondah, Trangle, December, 
1980 (I.*. J. Perry). 


Djcli’a soutkixata, n. sp. 

Similar to amtraliensiB, but more shining black, the face below and the 
cheeks yellowish, the laterfrontalia reddish-brown, the scutelJum largely or 
entirely testaceous yellow, and the sides of the basal two or three visible tergltes 
of the abdomen translucent yellowish. 

Frons about half as wide as one eye, ocellars variable, sometimes indistinct. 
Thorax with the dorsocentrals three plus four, the posterior sublateral strong, 
sternopleurals one plus one plus one. Abdomen as in but the 

bristles are rather variable: when a full complement Is present there Is a weak 
pair at apex of first visible terglte, a pair of discals on second and third, and 
apical series On second to fourth. Legs as In \ 

$. Differs from the male in having the sides of abdomen without yellow, 
the scutellum less extensively yellow, and the frons almost as wide as one eye. 

Type, male, and three male paratypes, Mullewa, W.A., 3.9,1926 (E. W. 
Ferguson): allotype, Wyalkatchem, W.A., 1.9.1926 (E, W, Ferguson). 

Delta majok, n. sp. 

Head testaceous yellow, upper occiput broadly fuscous on each side, with 
dense grey dust: orbits slightly darkened, grey-dusted; parafaclals, cheeks, and 
face whitish-grey dusted; antennae orange-yellow, third segment dark-brown 
except narrowly at base; palpi testaceous yellow. Thorax black, slightly shining, 
with dense grey dust, mesonotum with four dark vittae, the submedian pair 
discontinued between suture and hind margin; scutellum yellowish apically. 
Abdomen black, slightly yellowlBh on sides basally, densely grey dusted, with a 
narrow dark dorsocentral line on basal two tergites, a pair of faint dark marks 
on dorsum of second visible terglte, and dark dots at bases of the hairs and 
bristles. I>g8 black, tibiae very slightly brownish. Wings hyaline. Calyptrae 
white. Hal teres brownish-yellow. 

Eyes bare; frons fully one-third of the width of one eye, ocellhrs lacking, the 
other characters as in amtraUmsU, Thorax with three plus four dorsocentrals, 
the posterior sublateral bristle strong, and the sternopleurals three In number. 
Abdomen broadly ovate and depressed, no apical or discal bristles on first and 
second visible tergites, no discals on third, discals and apicals on fourth and apicals 
on third. Legs normal; mid tibia with a submedian ventral bristle; hind tibia 
with a series of aulte regular anterodorsal setulae amongst which there is one 
longer bristle. Outer cross-vein of wing not more than one-third from bend of 
fourth vein, the latter straight beyond the bend, the first posterior cell a little 
wider at apex than usual. 
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$. Palpi larger and thicker than in the male; Irons at vertex ahoat three* 
fourths as wide as one eye; fourth vein beyond the head distinctly arcuate: tore 
tarsi suhequal to lore tibiae, slightly broadened. Otherwise as male. 

Length, 7 mm. 

Type, male, Bccleston, Allyn R., 26.2.1021; allotype, Bidsvold, Qld. 

I have before me one female specimen which does not agree in some essential 
particulars with the above genus, nor with ToHelld, the parafacials being furnished 
with a series of hairs on their lower halves, and the second antennal segment 
being without the cruciate bristles. 1 do not care to deal with it further than to 
mention Its occurrence at this time. The specimen Is from Sydney. N.S.W, 

Genus VoaiKLLA, n. gen. 

This genus Is distinguished from Delta, to which It appears to be most closely 
related, by the absence of hairs on the lower half or more of the parafacials, and 
the presence of a variable number of quite strong bristles on the facial ridges 
above the vibrissae. It is possible that, when more material is available, the 
genus may be broken into two or three subgenera or even genera, as there are 
structural characters present in the three species which some authorities would 
consider Justification for that course. However, In the light of present material, 

I include all in one genus, the distinguishing characters being pointed out in the 
key to species and the descriptions given below. 

Genotype. VoHello rrcedetis, n. sp. 

Kep to the Sipeviee. 

1, FtJiir or ftve strong frontal bristles either In a single or partial double series below 

level of antennal insertion, laterad of which there are no fine short hairs; only 
one setula at base of third vein both above and below. uniteta, n. sp. 

Tw'o to four strong bristles in a single series below level of antennal insertion, and 
laterad of these, and usually to a short distance below them, some short fine 
hairs; one setula below and two or more above at base of third wing-vein ,. S 

2. Facial ridges strongly bristled to well above middle; fore tarsi of female normal; 

outer cross-vein of wdng almost twice as far from Inner cross-vein as from bend 
of fourth vein .. armioepa, n. sp. 

Facial ridges each with about two bristles above the vibrissae which do not extend 
to middle; fore tarsi compressed centrally; outer cross-vein of wing about mid¬ 
way between inner cross-vein and bend of fourth vein. inconapicua, n. sp. 

VOBXEttA tTNlggTA, n. 8p. 

Black, slightly shining, with grey dust on head, thorax and abdomen. 
Antennae entirely black; palpi orange*red at apices, more conspicuously so In the 
female; interfrontalla hlack-bif^'bwn in both sexes. Thorax with four black vlttae on 
dorsum, less distinct in female, and sometimes a fifth In centre in male. Abdomen 
with the grey dust rather checkered, most dense at bases of tergites, and in the 
male a narrow black dorsocentral vitta evident. Legs black. Wings greyish 
hyaline, brownish basally. Calyptrae white. Halteres yellow. 

Frons at vertex about one-third as wide as one eye. interfrontalla entire, 
of uniform width, orbits linear above, with a series of inner marginal bristles 
which descend to about middle of parafacials, and no fine lateral hairs, oceltars 
and inner verticals present but not very strong; profile of head as Figure 67; 
second segment of arista about three times as long as thick; palpi slightly 
dilated at apices. Thorax with two or three plus three dorsocentrals and three 

K 
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pius three acrostichalfir Bterpopleurals one plu» one, apical acutellare fine and 
short, hypopleura with a line hair at upper anterior angle. Abdomen cylindrical, 
with or without a Una pair of central apical bristles on Urst visible terglte and with 
apical central and dlscal bristles on the other tergites. Fore tibia with a few short 
-eetulae on anterodoraal surface basally, and one or two posterior bristles; fore 
tarsi normal; mid tibia with a submedlan ventral bristle; hind tibia with 
Irregular anterodoreal and posterodorsal bristles; claws and pulvllU rathor long. 
Outer cross-vein about midway between inner cross-vein and bend of fourth vein; 
first posterior cell very narrowly open, ending rather close to wing tip. 




Kif!. ^»7. — Voriclla uni«eta. Head of female from the side. 

Fig. 68. — Voi'icWa at'^niceps. Head of female from the side. \ 

9 . Differs from the male in having the frons about one-t.hlrd of the head-width, 
the outer verticals present, but weaker than the inner pair, the upper bristle on 
each orbit curved backward, and two outer procllnate bristles on each orbit. In 
both sexes the third antennal segment is not twice as long as second. Palpi of 
female more distinctly dilated at apices than in male. Fore tarsi slightly dilated 
at apices. 

Length, 5-6 mm. 

Type, male, Sydney, N.S.W., 16.11.1922; allotype, same locality, 2.7.1924; para- 
types, a» same locality, 27.11.1921, 3.10.1921, 22.10.1922, 9.12.1923, 31.8.1924, and 
19.10.1924. All Health Department collection. Nine specimens. 

VORIEILA ABHICICFS, tt. Sp. 

$. similar to the preceding species in general coloration, but the Interfrontalla 
is paler, reddish-brown, and the face below and cheeks yellowish. 

Structurally this species differs from unisefa in the more strongly armed 
facial ridges, general shape of head, including the longer third antennal segment 
(Fig. d8), much weaker discal bristles on abdomen, those on second visible tergite 
being almost undeveloped In the type, and the different wing-venatton and armature 
of the base of third vein. 

tieiigth, 6 mm. 

Type, Hradu, W.A.. 8.9.1926 (E. W. Ferguson). One specimen. 

VoaiELLA IROOWSWCUA, », Sp. 

General colour similar to that of the two preceding species. 

Structurally this species is more slender than either of the others, the frontal 
bristles do not descend as far on parafacials, the frontal orbits are narrower, fhe 
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third antennal segment Is narrower than In nTTniceps^ and comparatively as long 
as In that species, the second and third segments ot fore tarsi and the apex ot 
first segment are distinctly compressed when seen from the aide, the wing-venation 
is much as in tinisefa, hut the fourth vein heyond the preapical angle Is as long 
as the portion from outer cross-vein to angle, not distinctly shorter, and there 
are three or four short hairs at base of third vein on its upper side. The pair of 
discal bristles on second visible tergtte of abdomen Is short while the one on 
third is quite long. 

Length. 5 mm. 

Type, Sydney, N.S.W., 2d.Il.ld21 (Health Bept.). One specimen. 

This genus resembles Httpostenu Meigen, but all the species of the latter that 
I have seen have the propleura bare on centre. ChaetophUpHs Townsend has the 
propleura haired centrally, and the fore tarsus compressed In the female of 
tarsafi* Townsend, but the first wlng-vetn Is setulose above. Although I can find 
no genus with which the above one agrees In all characters It l« not at all Impos¬ 
sible that some subsequent worker will discover that It has already been described 
from some other region under a different name. 

Key to the Qenera of this Section. 

1 . Parafacialfi haired on practically their entire extent . 2 

ParafaelalH bare below level of apex of eecond antennal ftogment . 6 

2. First posterior cell of wing closed and petiolate, sometimes closed only in the margin 

of wing, if the latter the is conspicuously marked with black . 2 a 

First posterior cell of wing open, if almost cloaed the wings are hyaline . S 

2a. Wings pictured, first posterior cell very short }>eti 0 late <Flg, 61); suture between 
the fourth and fifth risible abdominal tergltes obUteraled centrally, the apex 

of abdomen bluntly rounded ... gfupHosia Townsend 

W'lngs hyaline, first posterior cell quite long petiolate; suture between fourth and 
fifth visible abdominal tergltes normal, apex of abdomen of the usual form 
. Geratdia. n. gen. 

3. Third antennal segment with an acute point at upper apical angle (Fig. 63); 

prosternal plate bare; outer cross-vein of w4tig very much nearer to bend of 

fourth vein than to inner cross-vein . Aciicera, n. gen. 

Third antennal segment rounded or subtransverse at apex, without a sharp point 
at upper apical angle; prosternum setulose ... 4 

4. Lower calypier straight on Inner side, not at all lobed. lying clear of side bf 

scutellum, and evenly rounded at apex (Falpostomlni) .... Btvetacomyia Malloch 
Lower calypter lying close to side of scutellum, distinctly lobed on Inner side, sub- 
transverse at apex . 5 

&. Kye# almost bare; facial ridges setulose on lower fourth . Delta, n. gen. 

Ryes densely hairy; facial ridges bristled to above middle . iHUmpia, n, gen, 

6 . Antennae inserted below level of middle of eye in profile; arista haired, the longest 

hairs mere than twice as long as its basal diameter . 7 

Antennae Inserted above middle of .eye in profile; arista piibe«;ent or Imre .... K 

7. Ocellars long and strong (Fig. 26^); first posterior cel) ending well before Up of 

wtng .^ .. ....... AiMtroponvyia, n. gen. 

Ocellars minute (Fig. 27*) ; first posterior cell ending close to tip of w^ing . 

...... Hchwrtia, n, gen. 

2 . Thoracic region above hind coxae and below base of abdomen quite high and 
vertitsal, usuaHy transversely convex, and entirely uniformly chltlnons: pnlpl 

vestigial ...*. CyfiiuCrontyia Meigen 

Thoracic region above hind coxae and below base of abdomen not high, largely 
membranous centrally: palpi w^ell developed ... 9 

9. Frontal bristles descending well below level of apex of second antennal segment 
(Fig. 67); second and third visible tergltes of abdomen with dlseal bristles; 


* See above, p. X2S. 
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outftT croas-veln of wtng about eauidistant botwoen Inner cro«e-v«in and band 
of fourth vein; irroflternuni setuloae .*. VorieWa, n, gen* 

Frontal brlstlee not deacendlng below level of middle of second antennal iwgnient 
(Fig. 66) ; outer eroaii-veln of wing twice or more than twice as far from Inner 
cross-vein as from bend of fourth vein; prosternum bare . 16 

10. Second and third visible tergites of abdomen with discal bristles, central length of 
drat visible terglte not half as great as that of fourth, the abdomen curved 

under from base of sixth visible tergite, the fifth very short (male) . 

... Zito Curran 

Second and third visible tergites of abdomen without discal bristles, central length 
of first visible terglte greater than that of fourth, the aljdomen curved under 

from base of latter, fifth visible terglte not much shorter than fourth . 

' . Pggldio, n. gen. 

N.B. —It must be understood that the genera contained In the above synopsis 
are arbitrarily linked together for purposes of identification only and that there 
are several groups represented. Bustacomyia Mai loch belongs to the Falpostomlni, 
and In the character of the wing-venation is very similar to Voriella, but the 
latter Is not closely related, having the lower calypter distinctly widened behind 
and lying close to the scutellum. Nor is the latter at all closely related to 
Pygidiu and Zita, the structure of the head and the armature of the thorax being 
quite distinct from those found in the other two genera. 

There will undoubtedly be more genera of this group found in Australia and, 
despite the artificial nature of such a synopsis as the above one, It will be of 
material assistance in identifying either new genera or those already known^bdt 
in all cases care should be taken to compare the insects with the full descriptions 
of both the genera and species to prevent mistakes. 

Section with hare eyes and pdrafacialn, and outer cromhvein near hend of 

fourth vein. 

Genus Myothykia van der Wulp. 

This American genus has apparently two representatives amongst the Aus¬ 
tralian species now before me. The bare eyes, acutely pointed upper apical 
angle of the third antennal segment, and the very strong apical central bristles 
on the second and third visible tergites of the abdomen distinguish the genus 
from any other now known to me from Australia, Acemyia Robineau-Desvoidy 
of the Nearctic and PalaearcUc regions is very similar to Myothyria, but It has 
the prosternal plate bare, while in the latter it is setulose on the sides. In 
Myothyria there is also a series of three or more procHnate outer orbital bristles 
on each frontal orbit which are lacking in Acemyia, and in the female there is a 
complete series of such bristles in the former and only two or three bristles in 
the female of Aoemyia, The species of Myothyria known to me all have but one 
setula above and below at extreme base of the third wing-vein, while those of 
Aoemyia have more numerous setulae. The first posterior cell of the wing may 
be closed in margin of wing, short petiolate, or narrowly open, and it is distinctly 
preapleal in termination in both genera. The Philippine genus Eoacemyia 
Townsend is very similar to MyothyHa, having the prosternal plate setulose, but 
it is furnished in the female with fewer proclinate orbitals, has much weaker 
ocellar bristles* and the first posterior cell of the wing is open and terminates 
very close to the tip of the wing. Unless there are more Intermediate forms, I 
would retain Woacemyia as a distinct genus. All the genera under discussion 
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have the female genital organs with the apical sternite glossy, chltlnoiis, and 
more or less scoop^llke, the lower surface rounded, and the apex blunt. 

Acueera Malloch, described in the present paper, I do not place close to 
Myothyria because of its possession of hairs on the centre of the propleura, and 
on the parafaclals, and the lack of them on the prosternum. The female does not 
appear to have the same form of genital plate. 

^oephana Townsend was erected for the reception of ilfaaicem ruhrifrons 
Macquart, the author of the genus using as its chief distinguishing feature the 
shape of the third antennal segment, which Is the same as in the genera above 
referred to, but in Acephana the eyes are hairy, and the tergal bristles are weak. 
I have not seen this genus, nor had Townsend, whose generic concept was based 
upon notes on Macquart's type published by Brauer, as indicated in my Catalogue. 
I figure the head and wfit^ of the Australian species fergusoni herein. 

Myothybia fkrousoni, n. sp, 

$. Shining black, more or less obscured by pale-grey dust, Interfrontalia 
brownish-black, orbits and remainder of head densely white dusted, more yellowish 
on frons In the female, less conspicuously dusted on upper occiput; antennae 
black; palpi brownish^yellow; occipital hairs white, postocular cilia and other 
cephalic hairs black. Mesenotum with four partial vlttae which appear brown 
when seen from the side, Interrupted at the suture, and ceasing about midway 
between It and posterior margin, the surface otherwise slightly dark dotted; 
scutellum lightly grey dusted. Abdomen partly translucent yellowish on sides 
of the basal three visible tergites in the male, without pale sides in female, 

t 

tergites broadly but not very conspicuously white dusted. Legs black. Wings 
greyish hyaline. Calyptrae white. Halteres brown. 



Fig. SO.— Mgothyr\u fergnnoni. Heart of male from the sitie. 
Fig. 70 ,—Myothyria fi^rpueoHi, Wing. 


Byes nude; frons of male at vertex one-fourth of the head-width, widened in 
front, inner verticals long, outer pair absent, ocellars moderately long, procllnate 
and divergent, each orbit at middle fully as wide as the Interfrontalia, with 
about nine inner marginal bristles, the upper two recurved, the others incurved, 
and four outer procllnate bristles; the frons of female about one-third of the 
head^wldth, each orbit at middle as wide as interfrontalia at same point, 
the procllnate outer bristles more irregular in length than in the mate; profile 
of head of male as In Figure 69. Thorax with two plus three dorsocentrals, two 
plus two acrostichals, sternopleurals one plus one, prosternum haired on sides, 
propleura bare on centre, scutellum with six Ivristles, the apical cruciate pair 
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shorter than the preaplcal pair. Abdomen cylindrical, tapered apically, vleible 
tergltes 2 and 3 each with a pair of long strong central apical bristles, the apical 
series sometimes complete on 3 and always so on 4; hypopygium small, forceps 
tapered to a sharp point. Legs normal, tarsal claws as long as hfth tarsal 
segment in male and female: fore tarsus in female not widened: mid tibia In 
both sexes with a submedian ventral bristle; fore tibia with the anterodorsal 
setulae longer than its diameter basally, becoming much shorter apically; hind 
tibia with irregular series of about four widely spaced bristles on posterodorsal 
and anterodorsal surfaces, the latter with some much shorter setulae also. 
Venation of wing as Figure 70; third vein with one setula at base above and below; 
petiole of first posterior cell variable, but always very short. Calypter broadly 
rounded at apex, bulged up centrally, the fringe very short and fine. 

Length, 6-5~7*6 mm. 

Type, male, allotype, and one male and one female paratype, Eradu, W.A., 
8.9.1926 (E. W. Ferguson). 


Myothvkia akmata, n. sp. 

9. Similar to the preceding species, but with the dusting of the frons grey, 
the abdomen more uniformly grey-dusted and not so noticeably checkered, the 
ocellar bristles stronger, and the second visible abdominal tergite with four very 
strong bristles on middle of the apical margin. The fore llbia has also a much 
stronger series of bristles on the entire length of the anterodorsal surface Vhlch 
are all decidedly longer than the diameter of the tibia, and the first posterior cell 
of the wing la narrowly open in margin of wing. While I do not place too inuch 
emphasis upon the details of the wlng-venatlon. It appears possible that the 
position of the outer cross-vein may be of specific significance. This is situated at 
distinctly less than Its own length and less than one-third of the length of the 
section between the inner cross-vein and bend from the latter and at about its 
own length from aptix of fifth vein. In fergusoni the outer cross-vein Is farther 
from the bend of fourth vein and from apex of fifth vein as shown in Figure 70. 

Length, 8 mm. 

Type, Kosciusko, N.S.W., 5.12.1921 (Health Lept,). One specimen. 

This genus will run down to Caption 40 In my generic key, but may be 
distinguished from any in the remaining part of the key by the pointed upper 
apical angle of third antennal segment, the others all having it angular or 
rounded. 

Section with the sutures between the tergites of abdomen obliterated ccntrallj/, 
the tergites of apical half of abdomcM immobile: arista pubescent: 

face not carinate, 

Oenus Doodiana Curran. 

I have before me a paratype male of Boddiana paUcns Curran and find that 
the genus is the same as -Semisatieria Malloch, though the genotypes are distinct 
and in a measure entitled to consideration as separate subgenera. The species 
which I placed in are, with the exception of the genotype, similar in 

nearly all respects to DodOiana, the genotype of Semisuturla alone differing in 
having a pair of strong procllnate outer bristles on each orbit in the male. I had 
only the female of amtraHs before me when T described the genus and species, and 
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now I have a aeries of specimena^ including one male. Beaidea the paratype of 
pallem I have specimena of this species submitted by Mr. F. H, Taylor, and below 
1 present some notes on the genus. 

Key to the Speciee. 

1. Kntire occiput testacoous yellow; eubmedian ventral bristle on inid tibia very short 

and weak, not an long as diameter of tibia .... Malloch 

tapper half of occiput black on each side; submodlan ventral bristle on mid tibia 
strong, at least as long as diameter of the tiVila . t 

2. Ventral bristle on mid tibia hardly longer than tiblal diameter; third antennal 

segment more than twice as long as second ; costal division between apices of 

auxiliary and brst veins about two-thirds as long as the preceding one. 

. partmeta, n. sp. 

V€*ntral bristle on mid til>la much longer than tiblal diameter; third antennal 
segment not twice as bmg a« second; costal division between apices of auxiliary 
and first veins not mot*o than half as long as the preceding one. 3 

3. Interfrontalla yellow; dorsum of abdomen largely glossy bluc^k .... /laai/rona, n. sp. 

Intorfrontalia red; dorsum of abdomen glossy testaceous yellow .... pallena Curran 

Dpodtana AU8TRAU8 (Malloch). 

The male of this species has a pair of strong procUnate outer orbitals not 
present In any other species In which the male Is known to me. In the specimens 
before me there are four black spots on each side of the apical half of the 
abdomen, which are not mentioned in my original description. I have been unable 
to find the type specimen of the species and pending its discovery, which is merely 
a matter of thorough search amongst ray mass of material, I accept the specimens 
as auHraUs. The venation is the same as in parviseta, of which latter the male 
is unknown to me. A thorough examination of the series of specimens of aiifttraUa 
has failed to disclose any microscopic setulae on the upper surface of first vein 
such as are present in parviseta. 

Localities: Oxford Falls, 15,3.1923, the first known male and allotype, and one 
female; Kenthurst, 3.6.1922, six females (Gallard); National Park, N.S.W., 
28-29.9.1922, three females (Health Dept). 

This species, and possibly the next one, will fall in the subgenus Semiftuturia, 
distinguished from Boddiana by the procUnate outer orbital bristles in the male, 
the short ventral bristle on mid tibia, and the longer costal division between 
apices of auxiliary and first vein. 

DoDDIANA PARVIHETA, n. Sp. 

Glossy testaceous yellow, third antennal segment except the base, the 
aristae, and each side of upper occiput black, the latter and the frontal orbits 
and parafacials white dusted. Thorax with slight even white dusting on meso- 
notum when seen from in front, which is not divided into vlttae and Is rather 
indistinct presuturaUy. Wings yellowish, 

Third antennal segment about two and one-fourth times as long as second; 
arista almost bare; head in other respects as in rafts. Thorax and abdomen 
as in that species. Ventral bristle on mid tibia very little longer than diameter 
of tibia. First wing-vein with a few very short black hairs on upper side aplcally 
which may possibly be lacking in other specimens; wings otherwise as in 
australis. 

Length, 6*5 mm. * 

Type, Sydney. N.S.W., February, 1928 (F. H, Taylor). One specimen. 
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Doodiana PAiJLEKra Curran. 

Because of the lack of mention of the fused abdominal tergltes, I would not 
have been able to place this species dednltely without access to type materiah 
and» though there is no mention made in the original description of the large 
black occipital marks, they are very prominent in the paratype before me. There 
are no setulae on the upper side of the drst veln» and the other characters by 
which it may be distinguished from its congeners may be gleaned from the above 
key to species. 

Localities: Palmerston (Dodd), paratype; Eoberts Plateau, Macpherson Eange, 
2,500^4,000 feet, Feb.-March, 1929 (Dr. A. J. Turner). 

Doddiana FLAViraoNS, n. sp. 

J. Very similar to the foregoing species but smaller, with the Interfrontalla 
lemon-yellow, and the dorsum of the abdomen largely glossy-black; this last 
possibly a variable character. The mesonotum has three white-dusted vittae in 
front of the suture, which are more evident than in pallem. 

Third antennal segment hardly longer than second, deep-black except at 
extreme base on inner side; interfrontalla wider than in arista practically 

bare, not as long as entire antenna. Thorax and abdomen as In the other species. 
Ventral bristle on mid tibia distinctly longer than tlblal diameter. First vein 
bare on the upper side; third with two setulae at base above; venation as in 
auatraUs, except for the shorter costal division between apices of auxiliary and 
first veins. ^ 

Length, 6*5 mm. 

Type, Mdsvold, Qld., December, 1922, no other data. One specimen. 

It may be of Interest to note that this genus differs from Bpalurjuft Brauer 
and Bergenstamm, with which Curran compared it, in having one or more strong 
bristles on the raised central portions of the cheeks, in having no distinct tergal 
sutures centrally, and the eyes much less distinctly haired. Bj/alurffus lucidua 
Meigen. the genotype, has discal bristles on the second and third abdominal 
tergltes, and the palpi considerably longer than in Voddiam. There are some 
other distinctions of less import also. 

ffectiOH with the facial ridges bristled to above middle, and parafacials 

haired. 

Genus Quadra Malloch. 

I have found a second species of this genus amongst my recently received 
material, and, though it differs quite strikingly from the genotype in colour, it 
agrees in all essential details with it. The species is represented by a male 
specimen and, as would be expected, the eyes are a little more distinctly haired. 
The facial ridges are similar in form to those of the genotype, bvdging out in 
profile rather abruptly at, or close to, the level of the base of the third antennal 
segment, the vibrissse are situated at some distance above the mouth margin, and 
are differentiated from the numerous shorter bristles which are above them, the 
latter extending well beyond midway to bases of antennae. The discal bristles 
on the second and third abdominal tergltes are not as strong as In the genotype, 
and show indications of possible variability In number. 

It might be well to add to the characters given In Caption 40 of my key the 
character of the form of the facial ridges and their armature to insure the 
identification of the genus. 
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QVADRA DI8B1M1TJH* A, Bp. 

Black, shining, with yenowl8h’*grey dust. Head with the ground colour 
largely obscured by dense brownlBh-yellow ducting, the parafaclals and cheeks 
showing brownish, the facial ridges and face yellowish testaceous; interfrontalia 
dark-brown; antennae orange-yellow, third segment fuscous except at extreme 
base; aristae fuscous; palpi orange-yellow; occipital hairs yellowlak-white, the 
other cephalic hairs black. Thorax and abdomen black, the latter showing indica¬ 
tions of testaceous colour on the sides of basal half; thoracic dorsum with four 
dark vittae in front of, and five behind, the suture; the abdomen with the dusting 
changeably checkered. Legs fuscous, tibiae reddish-brown. Wings greyish 
hyaline. Calyptrae white, margins yellow. Halteres brown. 

Eyes with sparse but rather evident hairs; frons at vertex about half as wide 
as either eye, upper two bristles on each orbit recurved, the inner series Incurved, 
the lower portion of the series diverging at base of antenna and ending more than 
half-way to eye at about level of apex of second antennal segment, the lateral 
hairs long and numerous, continued to about lower level of eye; ocellars and 
postverticals present, not as long as the inner verticals, the outer verticals absent; 
vlbrlssae about as far above mouth margin as length of second antennal segment; 
bristles on facial ridges extending to well above middle, in two or three series 
below; antennae elongate, third segment about three times as long as secondv and 
not more than one-third as wide as parafacial, extending to a little above level 
of vibrissa; arista thickened on basal half, the apical half filiform; palpi slender, 
normal in length. Thorax with the posterior sublateral bristle present, dorso- 
centrals three plus four, acrostlcfaals three plus three, sternopleurals two plus one, 
the prealar long, prosternum haired, centre of propleura bare, numerous hairs in 
front of the hypopleural series of bristles, but none on the upper margin of 
hypopleura; apical pair of scutellar bristles short, dlscal pair quite long. Abdomen 
ovate, the first visible terglte without apical central bristles, second and third 
with both dlscal and apical bristles; no sexual tufts present on third and fourth 
tergites. Legs normal; fore tibia with a series of short bristles on the entire 
length of the posterodorsal surface, which are longer than the one on antero- 
dorsal surface, except at base; mid legs missing in type; hind tibia with a rather 
irregular aeries of bristles on the anterodorsal surface, one or two of the bristles 
much longer than the others. Wings as in the genotj^e, the petiole of the first 
posterior cell very short, the cell really closed Just In the margin of the wing; 
third vein with not more than three bristles at extreme base above and below. 

Length, 11^5 mm. 

Type, and one psratype, Como, N.S.W., 18,10.1926 and 3,11,1928 (Nicholson). 

The type specimen shows indications of translucence on the sides of the 
abdomen on basal half, which Is much more pronounced in the paratype, though 
it is possible that the females may not show this colour. The scutellum may also 
be rather more noticeably yellowish in other examples, as is shown in the para- 
type, but it is not so evident here to warrant mention of it in the description. 

The genotype, armta Malloch, is distinguished from the above species in 
having the thorax and abdomen densely white-dusted, the former with four 
conspicuous black vittae and the abdomen with a large deep-black spot on each 
side of second and third tergites. 
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wif/l the eyes densely haired^ facial ridges bristled to above the middle, 
and the parafacials bare on at least the lower half. 

Genus Austuophobockba Townsend. 

This genus was erected by Townsend on the basis of notes on jPhoroccra 
hiseriatis Macquart published by Brauer. 1 have before me a male and female 
which are evidently congeneric with Macauart's species, and agree closely enough 
with hia description to Justify the belief that they belong to the species. 

In distinguishing the genus from Phorocef^a Roblneau-Desvoidy the bristling 
of the frons is practically the only character that can be used, and possibly, if 
there are a few intermediate forms, the genus cannot be upheld. Townsend 
stated that the facial bristles were in two series, which Is erroneous. In typical 
Phorocera there are two upper backwardly-curved bristles on each frontal orbit, 
and laterad of the inner marginal bristles on the orbits there are some hairs 
which are never as strong as the bristles; in Austroph07'ocera there is but one 
backwardly-dlrected upper bristle on each orbit, and on at least the anterior 
half of its extent there are bristles laterad of the inner series, most numerous in 
front (Fig. 71). The ocellar bristles are quite long, the prosteruum is setulose, 
and sometimes there are irregular discal bristles on at least the third visible 
tergite o.f the abdomen. 

AusTKOPHOiiucKMA lUHKn I AM H (MacQuart). 

A shining black species, with pale-groy dust on heart, thorax, and abrtapjeh. 
Interfrontalia brown, face and cheeks testaceous, frontal orbits fuscous beneath 
the dust: basal two antennal segments and the palpi orange-yellow, third antennal 
segment black. Mesonotum with four black vittae; scutolluni testaceous yellow. 
Abdomen testaceous yellow on sides basally, most extensively so in male, the 
dusting slightly changeable. Galyptrae white. Halteres fuscous. 

Eyes densely pale-halred; frons of male about one-fourth, of female about one- 
third of the head-width at vertex, each orbit wider than the Interfrontalia, with 
tw^o forwardly-directed outer bristles in female only; third antennal segment 
more than twice as long as second (four times as long In Macquart's description): 
palpi normal. Thorax with three plus four dorsocentrals, the sternopleurals 1:1:1. 
Abdomen broadly ovate, no genital hair patches on third or fourth visible tergites 
in the male. Both sexes with a submedian ventral bristle on mid tibia; fore tarsi 
of female not widened; hind tibia with a series of bristles on the entire antero- 
dorsal surface, most dense In male, and with one of the bristles outstanding. 

Length, 8 9 mm. 

Localities: South Perth, W.A., 17.2.1906 (H. M. Giles): and Kojarena, W.A., 
6.9.1926 (E. W. Ferguson). 

The tibiae in both specimens are slightly yellowish centrally, while in 
MacquarPs description the legs are given as black. 

Genus Parana Curran. 

This genus has the frons in both sexes quite different from any other that 
is closely related, the orbits being very much wider than the interfrontalia, with 
Incurved bristles which are rather widely spaced along almost the entire inner 
margin to level of second antennal segment in male, and one recurved bristle 
proximad of level of ocellar triangle which Is much laterad of the inner marginal 
series; the latter In the female is less regular thari in the male, except on the 
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anterior halt of its extent, there are two procUnate outer bristles on posterior half, 
the reelinate upper bristle being in line with the second of these. Ocellar bristles 
lacking; prosternum setulose. 

I have examined both of Curran’s types and incline to the opinion that they 
represent the sexes of one species, the paler femora and general coloration of the 
female being merely a sexual colour dimorphism. The very striking coloration of 
the wings is a ready Identiflcation mark, the bright orange-yellow basal third, 
and broad dark-brown suffusion of the veins beyond that being quite distinctive. 

If my surmise is correct there will be but one species, hasalU, intenm falling 
as a synonym. It appears pertinent to note that the name written on the label 
of tl\e type specimen of the latter Is *Hntensiva'\ not infcn^a. 

Both examples are from Kuranda, Qld. (CoU. Lichtwardt). 

^iection with eyes subnude: facial Hdges bristled to or above middle, 
and two strong recurved bmsiles on each orbit laterad of the 

inner bristles. 

Genus Ami.iA. n. gen. 

This genus has much the appearance of a Phorocera, but the eyes are sub- 
nude, the facial ridges are lees strongly bristled, and the frontal orbits each have 
two strong recurved bristles on upper half laterad of the inner marginal bristles. 
The genus would appear to belong near Pseudochaeta Ooquillett, but it lack.s tbe 
setulae on the prosternal plate which that genus, and those most closely related 
to it, have. In my recent key to the Australian genera it will run down to 
Caption 28, section one, but the lack of prosternal setulae will distinguish it from 
the genus listed at that point, and also from Frontina Meigen. 

Genotype, the following species. 


AriUA CII.TKKKA, U. sp. 

c?. Head blattk, interfrontalia opaque-black, the other portions densely whitish- 
grey dusted: antennae black, second segment hardly paler; palpi fuscous, the 
apices yellowish testaceous. Thorax shining black, with grey dusting, mesonotum 
with four black vittae and a fifth one behind suture in centre when seen from 
behind, this central vltta more densely pale-grey dusted when tbe thorax Is 
viewed from in front; scutellum slightly rufous at apex, when seen from behind 
with the apex broadly grey-dusted, the base shining black. Abdomen coloured as 
thorax, with the bases of tergites broadly whitish-grey dusted and traces of a 
dark dorsocentral vitta, the extreme lateral margins of tergites on venter densely 
whitish-grey dusted. Leg^ black. Wings hyaline, slightly darkened at bases. 
Calyptrae white. Hal teres fuscous. 

Eyes almost bare; frons at vertex about one-third of the head-width, iiiter- 
frontalla narrowed above, at upper extremity not wider than either orbit, the 
latter with a series of incurved inner marginal bristles, two strong recurved 
bristles laterad of this series on upper third and some weaker bristles laterad of 
the series anteriorly, the inner series continued downward to a little beyond level 
of apex of second antennal segment; profile as Figure 72; arista nude; facial 
bristles bisertate. Thorax with three plus four dorsocentrals, three plus three 
acrostiehals, posterior sublateral bristle present; prealar strong; sternopleurals 
two plus one; prosterhum and centre of propleura bare. Abdomen ovate, wHth 
sometimes a pair of bristles at apex of first, and always a pair at apex of secN>nd 
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and a Berles of brlatlea at apex of third tergltei the latter with a large patch of 
line depressed black hairs on each side below the curve; hypopygium as Figure 73. 
Fore tibia with a series of short anterodorsal bristles and a similar series on the 
basal portion of posterodorsal surface besides two or more longer posterior 



Fig. 71 .—Austrophorocera bi»eriitU»> Head of male from the aide. 

Fig. 72.— Ap4Ua sctifera. Head of male from the side. 

Fig. 73 .—Apilia Betifvra. Apex of abdomen of male from the side, 
and (n) penis. 

bristles; fore tarsi shorter than tibia: mid tibia with a strong submedtan vetH^al 
bristle; hind tibia with a series of closely placed bristles on entire length of 
anterodorsal surface, and some longer bristles on posterodorsal surface. Black 
costal setulae not in evidence beyond apex of second vein; first posterior cell 
open* ending well proxlmad of apex of wing; bend of fourth vein subangular, 
the vein arcuate beyond it. 

Length, 12 mm. 

Type: Fidsvold, Qld., December^ 1922, no other data. One specimen. 

Another male before me has the basal two antennal segments testaceous 
yellow, the frontal orbits, parafacials, cheeks, face, and occiput yellow-dusted, 
only the narrow inner margins of the frontal orbits grey-dusted, the palpi entirely 
testaceous yellow, and a narrow dark vltta in centre of mesonotum in front of 
the suture. 

It is possible that this is a different species, but I can detect no differences 
in the hypopygium and therefore leave it tentatively as clUfera, 

Locality: Cairns district (Dodd). 

A female agrees very well with the last male, but the face Is white-dusted, 
almost silvery, as are also the frontal orbits, parafacials, and postocular orbits. 
There are a few microscopic hairs below the lower frontal bristle in both speci¬ 
mens, which are not evident in the genotype, and the facial ridges have but one 
series of moderately strong bristles instead of two series. The female has the 
usual two proclinate orbitals. 

Locality: Cairns district (Dodd). 

More material is required to enable one to arrive at a conclusion as to the 
Identity of the last two specimens. Three males from the Federated Malay States 
agree almost perfectly with the type specimen. 
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Section a$ preceding one, but the frontal bristlee in a eingte eeries in male- 

Genus VBmvoBA, a, gen. 

Closely related to Frontina Melgen, but distinguished from it and all 
closely related genera by the lack of the propleural bristle. The facial ridges are 
bristled to well above the middle, the eyes are subnude, and the prosternum is 
setulose. In my generic key it will run to Caption 38, and is distinguished from 
the genus there listed by the lack of the propleural bristle. 

Genotype, the following species. 

Vkamvora niqbivkntris, n. sp. 

cJ*. $. Head testaceous yellow, with dense yellow dust except on the lower 
portion of the postocular orbits where it is white, Interfrontalla red, upper occiput 
fuscous on each aide, third antennal segment largely darkened; palpi yellow. 
Thorax fuscous, shining, with dense yellowish-grey dust, mesonotum with five 
dark vittae anteriorly in male, four in female; scutellum largely reddish-yellow. 
Abdomen reddish-yellow, with yellow dust, most distinct on bases of tergites, 
venter glossy-black almost up to the curve on each side of the tergites, in male, 
and a black dorsocentral vitta in both sexes, which is incomplete at apex In male. 
Legs testaceous yellow in female, femora broadly fuscous at bases in male. Wings 
hyaline. Calyptrae and halteres yellow. 

Frons of male about two-thirds as wide as either eye at vertex, of female 
but little wider, female with, male without, procUnate outer orbitals; ocellars 
short In both sexes; all four verticals present in both sexes; upper two or three 
orbitals in male recurved, the series not on inner margin but at some distance 
from it and hairs present on both sides of it, the lower bristle below level of 
apex of second antennal segment; parafaclals bare, not wider than third antennal 
segment, the latter more than three times as long as second segment; arista bare; 
palpi normal. Thorax with three plus four dorsocentrals, three plus three 
acrostichals, posterior sublateral strong; sternopleurals one plus one. Abdomen 
ovate, centre of black ventral portions of tergites 2 and 3 densely haired, visible 
tergites 2 to 4 with apical, 4 with dlscal bristles. Mid tibia without a submedian 
ventral bristle in either sex; hind tibia fringed on anterodorsal surface ill both 
sexes, one outstanding bristle in series in female. Wings as in Frontina, 

L#ength, 8-9 mm. 

Type, male, allotype, and two male paratypes, Eldsvold, Qld., parasite of wasps. 

Section with the eyes densely, or at least very distinctly haired, parafaclals 
with hairs to below middle, and the facial ridges with at most 

the lower half setulose. 

Genus AMporiT.js Curran. 

The only characters that would appear to warrant one accepting this as 
distinct from Winthemia Robiueau-Desvoldy consist of the lack of developed 
ocellars, and the comparatively higher placed vibrlssae. The more densely fringed 
anterodorsal surface of the hind tibia is assumably a male character, and possibly 
the others are also, but the female is unknown so that It Is not possible to report 
definitely on this. 

The lack of ocellars is again the only character for the separation of Paiia 
Curran from Phorocera Roblneau-Desvoldy, and there Is a segregate of arm fa 
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in which this diartinction from the typical form occurs, but It Is rather doubtful 
whether the character Is worthy of consideration as of generic value. 

I have carefully compared versicolor Curran, the genotype and only known 
species of AmpUpilis, with the genotype of Winthemia and incline to the opinion 
that it is merely an exaggerated form of the latter genus, though I believe there 
is nothing to be gained by sinking AmpUpiUs without access to both sexes, 

Qenus Wiwthemia Robineau-Desvoidy. 

The genus Chaetolyga Hondani Is distinguished from Winthemia in 
Lundbeck*8 work on the Danish Tachinidae by the possession of three Instead of 
two sternopleural bristles, and by the male having a strong recUnate upper 
frontal bristle on each orbit. The original spelling of the genus name is 
ChetoUga. I have one Australian species that is very similar to the genotype of 
this genus. 

There are two species of Winthemia represented by males in my Australian 
material and only one species of the genus is described from here. 1 append a 
synopsis of the characters of the species to enable students to recognise them. 
Two of the examples have evidently been reared, as there are accompanying 
empty puparia mounted with them. In other regions the species are parasitic 
upon Lepldoptera, quadripustutata Meigen being a very effective and common 
enemy of the Army-worm in the United States. 

In presenting the data upon this genus I must emphasize that It is possible 
the species described as new may have been described from some adja^nt 
region, and that my presentation is made to enable names to be applied to known 
Australian forms pending a careful comparative treatment of the species of the 
world. 


Key to the Biteoies. 

J. Pleural hairs entirely blark; face and parnfacials while-dusted, the hitter contrast¬ 
ing rather noticeably with the bronzy-yellow-dusted frontal orbits, and with 
dark hairs; third visible abdominal tergite with a very small tuft of black 
brisiiy hairs on the incurved lateral portions near to the lateral posterior 
angles . diverea, n. «p. 

TMeural hairs partly pale, the long hairs on posterior margin of mesopleura behind 
the marginal bristles always conspicumisly yellow; face either yellowish-dusted 
or the parafacials are white-haired; third and fourth visible abdominal tergites 
with the greater portion of the incurved lateral portions densely covered with 

black bristly hairs ... 2 

2, Face and parafacials densely white-dusted, the latter with white hairs, frontal 
orbits white-dusted, becoming greyish at upper extremities .... albiceps, n. ap. 

Face, parafacials, and frontal orbits, brassy-yellow-dusted, the parafacials with black 
. triohopareia Schiner ? 


WlITTHEMlA hIVKKBA, 11. 8p. 

if. Similar la general appearance and coloration to guadripustulata Meigen, 
but with a small tuft of bristly hairs on each side on the Incurved lateral portions 
of the third visible abdominal tergite. Face and postocular orbits white-dusted, 
frontal orbits yellowish-dusted, cheeks darkened, parafacial hairs dark, palpi 
testaceous yellow, darkened basally; antennae entirely black; hairs on eyes 
yellowish. Thorax black, shining, with yellowish-grey dust, mesonotum with five 
shining black vlttae, the central one rather indistinct anteriorly, the suhlateral 
pair complete, the submedian pair not extending to posterior margin; scutellum 
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testaceoui, darkened basally; pleural hairs all black. Abdomen shining black, 
sides of ftrst three tergltes broadly translucent yellowish, apex of fourth narrowly 
yellowish. Legs entirely black. Wings greyish hyaline. Calyptrae yellowish- 
white. Halteres pale-brown. 

Eyes densely haired; frons at vertex about one-third as wide as either eye, 
Interfrontalia entire, orbits rather densely haired on entire extent, their inner 
margins with a series of bristles, all Incurved, ocellars short but distinct, para- 
facials not as wide as third antennal segment, dark haired, cheek about as high 
as width of third antennal segment, the latter not three times as long as second 
segment, extending almost to vibrissae; palpi slightly club-shaped. Thorax with 
three plus four dorsocentrals. three plus three acrostichals, the posterior sub- 
lateral strong, prealar of moderate length, three Intra-alars, eight scutellars on 
margin and two on disc. Abdomen normal, except for the presence of a small 
tuft of bristly hairs on the incurved portion of each side of third visible tergite 
and rather numerous hairs on same part of fourth; drst and second tergltes 
without apical central bristles, third and fourth each with a complete apical 
series, the one on third strongest. Legs normal, hind tibia with the usual antero- 
dorsal fringe of regular bristles. 

Length, 10 mm. 

Type, “Allowrle”, KiUara, N.S.W., 28.1,1921. One specimen. 

WlNTHEMIA AMilOENB. n. sp. 

(J. Similar in most particulars to the preceding species, but differing as 
stated in the s:^nopsis. In addition to these characters the frons is a little wider, 
the Species Is somewhat larger, and there Is a distinct yellowish patch on the 
hind margin of the mesonotum centrally. 

Length, 12 mm. 

Type, Sydney, N.S.W., no other data. One specimen. 

Coquillett has identtlled this as Masicera lata Macquart, in the United States 
National Museum collection, but It does not agree with the description. It is 
possible that it may he (rivhopareia Schiner, but the next species agrees as well 
with the description and Is more common apparently. There is a possibility that 
it is dispar Macquart. 


WlNTHKMlA TRlCXtOFAJtKXA Schluer ? 

I believe that the specimens before me are this species, though it is rather 
unsatisfactorily described by Schiner. It will, however, be possible to check the 
identiffcatlon as the type is in all probability In the Vienna Museum. Beszl has 
suggested the synonymy of this species and dispar Macquart. 

In most particulars it Is similar to the preceding species, differing in the 
characters listed in the synopsis. 

Length, 10-12 mm. 

Locality: Cairns, N. Qld. Four males. 

T hope to return to this genus at some future time and further elucidate the 
species, especially the females, of which I have a number, two of them reared. 

Genus CALoyvomiA, n. gen. 

This genus has the head much as In Quadra, but the parafacials are haired 
to the lower level of eyes with quite strong black hairs, the first posterior cell 
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of the wing la open^ the eyes nre densely haired^ the ocellnra ere lacking in the 
male and present though short In one female* and the abdomen lacks dlscal 
bristles on the second and third visible tergltee, 

Genotype, the following species. 

CALOpyaiDlA ANALIB* U. SP. 

it J. Head testaceous yellow, densely yellow-dusted except on the frontal 
orbits which are slightly shining, interfrontalia reddish In male, paler in female; 
antennae orange-yellow, third segment black In male, reddish-yellow below and 
black above In female; aristae black; palpi orange-yellow; proboscis black; 
frontal, parafaclal, and genal hairs black, occipital hairs golden-yellow. Thorax 
black, with white dusting, the mesonotum with four narrow black vittae; 
scutellum translucent testaceous yellow. Abdomen glossy-black, fourth visible 
tergite entirely densely grey-dusted* Incurved lateral margins of the other tergites 
grey-dusted. Legs black. Wings greyish hyaline, yellowish at bases. Calyptrae 
white, yellowish basally and on margin. Knobs of haiteres fuscous. 

cJ. Frons at vertex more than half as wide as either eye, interfrontalia entire, 
not as wide as either orbit above, each orbit with a backwardly-curved bristle at 
upper extremity of the inner series and laterad of them, the Inner series strong, 
extending below level of apex of second antennal segment where it runs diagonally 
towards eye, ocellars lacking, Inner verticals long, outer pair undeveloped; para- 
facials about twice as wide as facial ridges when seen in profile and fullyyis wide 
as third antennal segment; vibrlssae situated above mouth margin; third antennal 
segment about six times as long as second; arista thickened fo well beyond 



Fig. 74 .—Cfilopyoidia analin. Apex of 
abdomen of male from the aide, 

middle, then abruptly tapered, with microscopic pubescence; face with centre 
deeply sunken, and a central vertical linear carina; palpi moderately long. 
Thorax with the same bristling as Winthemia. the posterior sublateral present 
and the sternopleurals two. Abdomen broadly ovate, not longer than thorax, 
second, third, and fourth tergites with apical central bristles, the series complete 
on last two, fourth with discal bristles; hypopyglum as Figure 74, the fcfrceps 
quite long. Wings as In Winfftemio. Mid tibia with a strong submedian ventral 
bristle: hind tibia with one outstanding bristle in the anterodorsal series of 
regular bristles; fore tarsi normal, the claws and pulvilll not as long as in 
"Winthemiu speeles. 

Similar to the male, but with the Irons wider, almost as wide as one eye 
at vertex, and with two strong procUnate bristles on each orbit outside of the 
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inner serlee; the ooellars mar he developed or undeveloped. The fore.tarai are 
not dilated. 

Length, 8~*10 mm. 

Type, male, allotype, and one defective paratype, Barrington Tope, February, 
1925, on l^toipermum (S.U. SSool. Kjcped.): paratypes, Blue Mts., no other data 
(Health Dept); Sydney, N.S.W., no other data, and Blackheath, N.S.W,, 26.12.1921 
(Health Dept). 

This genus will run down to Winthemist In my generic key, hut it is 
dlBtlnguiehed from that genus by the rather prominently visible facial ridges with 
their bristles on lower halt the longer third antennal segment, sharply carinate 
face, and broader form. 

JSecHitn with eyes bare or almost so, parafacials bare, and the facial ridffes haired 

or bristled on not more than their lower third. 

Genus Stubmu Hoblneau-Desvotdy. 

This genus a« dellned In my generic key will contain quite a large number 
of species from Australia, some of them undoubtedly the same as occur in the 
Orient or on some of the intervening islands between Asia and Australia. 

Certain groups of species of greater or lesser magnitude have been split off 
from by different authors as genera, and when it devolves upon some 

worker to make a comprehensive survey of the Australian species, careful com¬ 
parative work alone will determine the status of these groups. In the meantime 
I prefer to consider but one genus of the complex valid and refer all to Ktttrwfa. 
sens, lat 

Most of the species of which the larval habits are known are parasitic upon 
the larvae of Lepidoptera, and are thus of considerable economic Importance. 

In the material now before me, 1 find one very strikingly coloured species, 
aemiru/a, which 1 cannot ffnd any published description to fit, and 1 describe it 
as new, Xt has no evident posterior sublaterat bristle, and it also lacks the sub- 
median ventral bristle on the mid tibia of the male, but It is entirely possible 
that both of these bristles may be present In the female. 

StUBMIA SEMIBITFA, XL, SP. 

(J. Head black, frontal orbits yellowieh-grey-dustod excppt on upper extremities, 
parafacials yellowish-grey-dusted above, becoming grey-duated below, face and 
cheeks grey-dusted, the latter brown centrally, postocular orbits grey'*dusted, 
becoming yellow above; antennae and palpi black; all cephalic hairs black. 
Thorax deep velvety-black, entirely black haired. Abdomen vermilion red, dorsal 
exposure of first visible tergite black, second to fourth tergites each with a 
more or less evident narrow dorsocentral black line, which Is slightly dilated 
posteriorly on at least the second tergite; all the hairs black. Wings greyish 
hyaline, darker at bases. Catyptrae and halteres fuscous. 

fiyes with microscopic hairs: froas at vertex not more than one-dfth of the 
head-width; inner vertical bristles short, outer pair lacking, ocellars short, upper 
two bristles on each orbit short, recurved, inner marginal bristles incurved, 
regular and close, extending to level of apex of second antennal segment, hairs 
laterad of the brisyes extending to lowest lever of same; parafactal not as wide 
ae third antennal segment, the latter extending almost to vibrlssae, which latter 
are situated a little above mouth margin; faeiai ridges setulost; on lower third; 

h 
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cheek about three-tourtUft as high as length of third antennal segment; palpi 
sUghtlr cltib-shapetl, quite densely ftne-haired: arista subnude, swollen on basal 
fourth. Thorax with three plus four dorsocentrals,.three plus three acrostichala, 
posterior sublateral bristle lacking, sternopleurals two plus one. Prosternum 
haired; apical scutellar bristles very small and weak. Abdomen broadly ovate, 
with strong apical bristles on only the third visible tergite; no sexual patches on 
third and fourth visible tergites. Fore tibia with the anterodorsal setulae very 
short, mid tibia with one anterodorsal and one or two posterodorsal bristles, 
hind tibia with a regular series of anterodorsal bristles. Wliigs normal. 

Liength, 9 mm. 

Type, Kuranda, N. Qld. (Dodd). One specimen. 

There are many Australian species of this and related genera. Many of those 
species referable to this group are of importance in the control of injurious 
Lepldoptera and other orders of Insects and some of them have been widely 
distributed throughout the world, but they are not at all easy to identify, and 
^re often quite misleading in their close superficial resemblance to other species 
which may belong to distinct genera. The best method of obtaining reliable data 
upon the species is to rear them and save not only the adults but their empty 
puparla, taking care to associate these carefully with each other, as the puparia 
often present good characters for the generic and specific identification of the 
species. 

\ 

N’ew Zealand ^fpecies. 

I present at this time the description of one New Zealand species. 

Genus Pbotohystkicia Malloch. 

When I described this genus I had but one species in mind, pat'Jiyprocta 
(Nowicki), but there is a similar but smaller species amongst my New Zealand 
material which I briefly describe below. I do not consider the small size of the 
palpi sufficient ground for its generic separation from the genotype. 

PBOTOHYSTBICIA HUTTON*, n, sp. 

Similar in general coloration to pa^hj/procta, the face testaceous, with 
pale-grey dust, the intecfrontalla brownish-black, orbits and upper occiput fuscous, 
with grey dust; antennae black; palpi brown; proboscis black. Thorax fuscous, 
with brownish-grey dust, most of the fine hairs pale. Abdomen semipellucid 
testaceous yellow, with grey checkered dusting and a rather broad black dorso- 
central vltta which expands on fifth tergite and almost covers it, the fine hairs 
mixad black and pale. Legs black, tibiae and apices of femora testaceous yellow. 
Wings greyish hyaline, veins brown, paler basally. Calyptrae white. Halteres 
yellow. 

Eyes densely haired; Irons at vertex about one-fifth of the head width; ocellar 
bristles long, erect and divergent; interfrontalia complete; parafaciala haired to 
middle or below it; face almost carinate above; third antennal segment not 
twice as long as second, extending almost to vibrissa, the latter about the length 
of second antennal segment above epistome; second arlstal segment about twice as 
long as wide; proboscis with the apical section slender, tapered to the apical 
labellae, and about one and a half times as long as head; palpi not as long as 
s^nd antennal segment; parafacials as wide as third antennal segment. Legs 
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normal, mid tibia with a ventral bristle. Fifth abdominal sternite densely covered 
with short blade bristles; sixth visible terglte with more numerous, seventh with 
less numerous, bristles than In pachypmeta. 

Length, 10 mm. 

Type, Bold Peak, New Zealand, 24.12,1912 (M, M. Watt). 

Readily distinguished from the genotype by the small palpi and longer and 
more slender apical section of the proboscis. Both have the thoracic^ dorsum 
conspicuously qoadrivittate with black, the vittae abbreviated behind. 

Dedicated to Capt, P. W. Hutton, pioneer N^w Zealand dipterist. 












JOSKIPH HENRY MAIDEN. 

185Md25. 

{Memorial Scries, S.j 
(With Portrait.) 

Joseph Henry Maiden was born at St. John's Wood, London, on A'bril 26th, 
1859. He was educated at the City of London Middle Class School. He was a 
spirited boy and well-minded to defend his rights. He once gave me an amusing 
picture of himself as a small youth, dressed Immaculately in an Eton suit and 
wearing a high hat, as he stood with hie back to some railings on hla way home 
from school, and with clenched fists bade defiance to the pack of street Arabs, 
who jeered at his attire and threatened violent hands. It was an indication of 
the man to be. • 

At school he soon developed a taste for science. Professor T. Barff, Professor 
of Chemistry at New College, had charge of the teaching of Chemistry at the 
School, and for three years young Maiden acted as his Demonstrator, Barft was 
a well-known chemist of the time and had written what was the favourite text-book 
on Chemistry for the London Matriculation Examination. In this way Malden 
must have acquired a good groundwork in Chemistry. 

In various ways he gained experience and, amongst other things, he fore¬ 
shadowed his later Museum Curatorshlp by being appointed to the care of a 
fine collection of products which entered the Port of London, and which was 
used by some of the Masters for lecture purposes. He came out sixth in his 
final school examinations and matriculated at the University of London, 

During the Matriculation Examination he found himself seated next to 
Mrs. Annie Besant, and, as a student of Natural History, observed that Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh used to accompany the lady to the examination hall and call for her 
when the day's work was over. 

It 

Leaving school he worked on at the B.Sc. course. Professor Barff had been 
so Impressed with his ability that Malden was engaged as Demonstrator for two 
sessions at the Royal Academy of Arts, where Barff was delivering courses of 
lectures on Dlls and Pigments to the Royal Academicians and an invited audience, 
Dther recognition was made by the wealthy Fishmongers’ Company, who offered 
him a scholarship of £50 a year tenable at Christ's College, Cambridge; and by 
Sir Frederick Abel, who nominated him for a post In the chemical laboratory of 
the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. 

He did not avail himself of these offers but "sulfered disappointment after 
disappointment through Illness". He was finally Induced to try the effect of a 
long sea voyage and decided on a trip to Australia for the benefit of his health. 

He came to Australia then at the end of 1880, with a return ticket, and 
introductions to a Bishop and to Professor Llversldge. The former was never 
presented, for the diocese of the Bishop was tar from Sydney: and the latter was 
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not presented till a year after date. The Professor was inclined to find fault 
with so belated a visit, until the circumstances of the health holiday were 
explained to him. He added that Professor Barff had written to him twice 
about his visitor. He wound up by offering Mr. Maiden the post of Curator of 
the Technological Museum, about to be established In Sydney. 

In August, 1878, at a meeting of the Trustees of the Australian Museum. Mr. 
(after Sir Alfred) Roberts moved a resolution *'that. in the opinion of this 
Board (of the Trustees), a Technological and Industrial Museum, with classes 
for instruction, would afford much valuable and practical information to a large 
class of the community, that it may be advantageously associated with this 
Institution (the Australian Museum), and that the necessary accommodation 
might be‘provided in the building about to be erected for the exhibition of works 
of art.” Professor Liversidge was one of the most active and influential Trustees, 
but he was at this time In England. He was deputed to make inquiries in Europe 
and to Join with the Agent-General In procuring information and In the purchase 
of specimens. In 1879 a Committee was formed of Professor Llversidge and 
Messrs. Roberts and Hunt, and by their advice, in 1880. the collections, including 
specimens, both “suitable and unsuitable”, left over from the Sydney Inter¬ 
national ExMbition, were housed in the Garden Palace, the building erected for 
the Exhibition. It was of this Technological Museum, then under the adminis¬ 
tration of the Trustees of the Australian Museum, that Mr. Maiden was appointed 
Curator in October, 1881. 

With the exception of designing a building, then. Mr. Maiden was enlarged 
with the formation and stocking of a Museum. In spite of all difficulties, including 
the disposal of the “unsuitable” reliquiae of the Exhibition, he succeeded in the 
organization of a worth-while Technological Museum. Sir Joseph Hooker, 
Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew. presented, through Professor Llversidge, a 
large and valuable collection of specimens of Economic Botany. Some 10.000 
specimens were gathered together in the Palace Garden. But In September. 1882. 
a disastrous dre broke out in the Palace, which destroyed the building and every¬ 
thing except a few of the largest and least destructible of the iron and steel 
exhibits. Amongst these was a Beam Engine, made by the celebrated James Watt 
and presented by Messrs. Whitbread & Co., of London. 

Neither the Trustees of the Australian Museum nor the Curator were daunted 
by this great disaster. The Committee went on collecting objects of Interest and 
by September, 188$. estimated that their now collection included some 30.000 
specimens, many of great value. Mr. Malden had to look out for another home 
for his Museum. In the Outer Domain, at the back of the Sydney Hospital, was 
a long galvanized Iron building, unlined. and floored with battens, which had 
served as the Horticultural building of the Exhibition. The Hospital had utilized 
the southern half as an Out-Patients* Department, while the noHhern half was 
vacant. It had housed the members of the unfortunate Marquis de Rays 
Expedition and contained much inflammable rubbish, The bunks and some rough 
screens remained, very few of which had been touched by the plane. The home¬ 
less Curator thought that half a loaf was better than no bread. He went to 
the Colonial Secretary's Office and begged for the vacant half of the shed, which 
was granted to him before the end of the year, In these unpromising quarters 
he set up his Museum, and carried on, and advanced by leaps and bounds for 
ten years. Hts efforts were rewarded by the erection of the fine building at 
Ultimo, Its present home, by the Government of New South Wales, which had 
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meanwhile taken over the Technological Museum from the Trustees of the 
Australian Museum. The architect, Mr. Kemp, embodied in the design the ideas 
that Mr. Maiden supplied after an experience of twelve years as Curator. "The 
Tin Shed" was abandoned and the Ultimo building was opened to the public by 
the Governor and Lady Duff in August, 1803. The fighting Maiden had won 
through. And in addition to his ofholal duties he had published valuable papers 
on Economic Botany and a larger work on "The Useful Native Plants of 
Australia", which was received with much favour by the British and Colonial 
press. The botanic trend is now obvious, In company with Mr, J. J. Fletcher, 
he made weekly excursions into the bush country, making himself familiar with 
Australian vegetation as it grows. He also sat at the feet of that venerable and 
amiable botanist. Rev. WilUam Woolls, who was well acquainted with all the 
known Port Jackson plants, and he was also In communication with Baron 
von Mueller. 

In 1804 the duties of Superintendent of Technical Education were added. 
Two years later he was transferred to the Botanic Gardens as Director and 
Government Botanist, succeeding Mr. Charles Moore, who had been In office for 
forty-eight years. At the Technological Museum he was ably supported by 
Messrs. R. T. Baker and Henry G. Smith, who continued the good work when 
Mr. Maiden removed to the Gardens, and made the Technological Museum famous 
by their elaborate researches in Australian Timbers and Australian Essential 
Oils. 

Malden had now found the metier for which his temperament, his experience 
and his inclination exactly fitted him. He delighted to be the "Watchdog of the 
Gardens", protecting the plants and keeping the walks and lawns free from 
objectionable characters, that the cltlsens of Sydney, and especially the women 
and children, might possess a safe and pleasant recreation ground. He prohibited 
smoking in the Gardens even by Members of Parliament. He watched his plants, 
affectionately as a flower-loving citizen loves his private garden, learned where 
each grew and saw to It that they were well tended. He fought the flying foxes 
which. In some years, invaded the Gardens In swarms of thousands. He brought 
In soil to Improve the natural infertility of the sandy ground. He arranged for 
better drainage and better water supply. He secured better accommodation for 
his gardeners and was great on labels. 

It was in the office that he found greatest scope for his organizing and 

4 

constructive talents. There was no Herbarium, no collections of the flora of New 
South Wales even, no museum, no library of botanical works. It seems incredible. 
However, Malden was used to starting with nothing, and he at once set himself 

indefatigably to work to sppply these services. His first Report on the Gardens 

♦ • 

and Domains for the year 1897—the first Ret>ort for twenty years!—la interesting 
reading. He writes :— 

"Next to the Garden and the other outside establishments under my super¬ 
vision, the care of the Herbarium has been my greatest solicitude. My botanical 
assistant, Mr. Ernst Betche, Is practically the keeper of the Herbarium, and it is 
impossible to speak too highly of the value of his services In making this 
Herbarium worthy of the Botanic Gardens, and of the Colony at large. The 
Herbarium being of course essential to the dally work of the establishment, I 
spend every hour in it I can possibly spare. After 18 months of incessant labour, 
barely half of the natural orders are properly arranged—the result, mainly, of 
the large number of specimens steadily flowing in from many parts of the world 
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(in the way of exchange), and also those collected by myself and my staff, 
amongst whom, as earnest and discriminating collectors, I must specially indicate 
Mr. Betche, and Messrs. Porsyth and Camfleld, Overseers of the Centennial Park 
and Garden Palace grounds respectively. Parliament has been pleased to vole 
a sum of money for the erection of a building to house the Herbarium, and in my 
next Report I hope to be able to announce that the building is ready for occupa* 
tion, or nearly so.” And again: ”We have already the nucleus of a valuable 
botanical Museum.” 

He did not spend all his time, however, in the Herbarium, but, between 
August, 1896, and December, 1897, he made collecting journeys to Wagga Wagga 
district; Cooma, Nimltybelle, Tantawanglo Mountain, Bombxla, Delegate: Victoria 
and South Australia; Condobolin and Parkes; Gloucester district; Seavlew Range 
and New England (Port Macquarie to WnlchalT: Mxrulan. 

He says: ”My visit to Victoria and South Australia enabled me to examine 
the Botanic Gardens in Melbourne and Adelaide, and the smaller provincial 
establishments, while I studied'the forests and forestry matters in both colonies,— 
With Mr. Walter GUI, Conservator of Poresta, Adelaide, I travelled for several 
days Inspecting the various forest-nurseries and State Porests In South Australia, 
and to him and to Mr. G. S. Perrin, the Conservator of Forests, Melbourne, I am 
indebted for much information and many valuable specimens.” 

The Report for 1898 relates that he had made extensive changes, improve¬ 
ments and additions to the Natural Order beds in the Gardens; had given orders 
for two new hot-houses, one especially for tropical Orchids; and had secured 
the erection of Packing and Potting Sheds and Store-rooms, together with a 
kitchen and dining-room for the men; all in brick. He had not yet got his home 
for the Herbarium but “the Government Architect has designed a commodious 
building of handsome design which will be in keeping with its beautiful surround¬ 
ings, As I write a tender for its erection has been let. so I trust that my hope 
of last year may be realized during the present one.” “I think that the number 
of species in the Herbarium at the end of the year Is not less than 15,000.” 

The journeys this year were made to Mount Kosciusko; Jenolun Caves; 
liord Howe Island: Melbourne Herbarium; Dubbo and Narromine districts and 
Harvey Range; Clarence Siding, the highest point of the Blue Mountains; Appln; 
Shoalhaveu gullies; King's Tableland: Mount Tomah; Tenterfleld district and 
Dividing Range to Mount Spiraby, 

It must be remembered, too, that Maiden had not only the control of the 
various sections of the Botanic Gardens but also the superintendence of the 
Outer Domain and Centennial Park, and the State Nursery at Campbelttown, as 
well as the care of the grounds of the Governor at Moss Vale, of the Admiral at 
North Sydney and the Gaol Reserves at East Maitland. He was also looked to 
for the supply of palms and shrubs for all sorts of institutions and all sorts 
of public functions. He had the Wisdom of King IjouIs the Fourteenth in main¬ 
taining a general supervision, but leaving the details to his capable lieutenants, 
Mr. George Harwood, the Supetintendent of the Gardens, and to Messrs. Porsyth 
and Camdeld, abovementioned, while Mr. Betche was a tower of strength In the 
Herbarium. Throughout his tenure of office, too; Mr, Malden had the magnificently 
loyal and capable support of the Chief Clerk, Mr. R. Nlchol. 

\ ’ it was not until March, 1901, that the Herbarium and Museum building was 
dfllci^lly opened by the Hon. John See. It is a two-storey building. On the 
grdtfUd Hodr-^Herbarium of Cryptogams, 41 feet n: SI feet; Museum, 40 feet x SO 
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feet; Library and Odlce, 32 feet 6 inches x 19 feet; Superintendent's O01ce, Halls, 
Stores, Seed-rooms, etc. On the first floor—Herbarium for Australian Phanerog ims, 
41 feet X 81 feet; Herbarium for Exotic Phanerogams, 40 feet x 80 feet; Director's 
Office and ABsiatant'B Eoom. Tables of Maiden's own design for the purposes of 
study and for handling the collections are placed In convenient situations. The 
plants are kept in boxes, 18 x 12 x 3 inches, stowed on shelves lining the walls 
to their extreme height. Iron book-shelves of special design, known as the 
Oxford hook-cases, are placed alongside the plants to which the books refer. 
The building has no balconies, and plenty of large windows through which 
comes a flood of light, so that on the dullest day the examination of specimens 
may proceed without interruption. The. walls of the broad staircases and halls 
are adorned with the portraits of the eminent botanists of the world, Linnaeus, 
Naegell, Schleiden, Loewenhock, Humboldt, Robert Brown, Allan Cunningham. 
Llndley, Hooker, Dampler, Rae, Bentham, Leichhardt, von Mueller, Bailey, and 
many others. The gathering of these must have cost Mr. Maiden much thought 
and expense. How on earth he managed to get hold of them one can only 
wonder. No bibliophile could have«done better. But he was a bibliophile, too, and 
secured a whole library of botanical classics, furnishing both Phanerogamic and 
Cryptogamic Herbaria with an excellent literature. 

In January, 1927, Mr. Kdwln Cheel, the Curator, states that there were 

contained in the Herbarium upwards of 18,000 of the boxes, incorporating about 

340,000 sheets of specimens classified Into their families, genera and species. 
In 1926 the staff identified and reported on upwards of 2,225 specimens besidss 
attending to numerous personal Inquiries and other routine work. 

Probably Malden's creation of this great Herbarium is his finest contribution 
to science. Nearly all of the described Australian Phanerogams and many of 
the Cryptogams are stored In the Herbarium and will serve investigators for 

ages. Many a Monograph might, and ought to, be written on the material 

stored in the Maiden Herbarium. 

At first he had to rely on the excellent staff bequeathed by Charles Moore, 
hut later he was able to choose officers from men whose marked ability and 
scientific bias he had noted with the keen eyes which were ever on the watch 
for efficient helpers. Thus on Mr. Harwood's death he appointed Mr. E. N. Ward 
to be Superintendent of the Gardens, and Introduced Messrs. E. Cheel and A. A. 
Hamilton and later Mr. W. F. Blakely as Assistants in the Herbarium, with 
Miss Margaret Flockton as expert botanical artist. Thus the supply of Taxonomic 
Botanists was maintained by men of his own training. The Gardens was a busy 
hive. He worked hard himself and had the gift of keeping all his assistants 
going all the time at full Sbeed. 

In 1900 he made a trip to Europe. ‘‘Before my departure from the colony 
the staffs of the establishments under my supervision generously presented me 
with a handsome souvenir in the shape of a beautifully fitted travelling bag. 
The kind words that were said on that occasion were not empty words, but were 
expressive of the very cordial relations that exist between the staff and myself." 
Such were his relations with his staff In the early days. On the occasion of his 
retirement in 1924 the staff ga^ered to hid him farewell. Every available officer 
in the Sub-Department, from Dr. Darnell Smith, the new Director, to the office boy 
—^about 180 of them-—mustered at the Depot In the Gardena and there were 
speeches of hearty appreciation of his great work and regret over his retire¬ 
ment by Dr. Darnell Smith, Hr- E. N. Ward and Mr. Mitchell, the Foreman of 
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the gardeners. Later on the same, day there was a leuve-taklng at the Head 
Office of the Department of Agriculture, when all Branches were represented. 
The Hon. F. A. Chaffey. Minister for Agriculture, presided. The Under Secretary. 
Mr. G. Valder, spoke in feeling terms of his long association with Mr. Malden, 
and of the distinguished services he had rendered In so many ways during the 
twenty^elght years he had been Government Botanist and Director of the Botanic 
Gardens. Dr. Darnell Smith, in speaking for the Sclentlhc and Professional 
Staff, commended Mr. Maiden on his wise choice of subordinates, and siibke of 
his unflagging interest In his botanical studies, as an active worker and officer 
in learned Societies, and as a prolific author. Mr. E. N. Ward spoke of the late 
Chief as a hard worker himself and who expected the same of others. At the 
conclusion Mr, Chaffey presented Mr. Maiden with a wallet of notes as a token 
of his fellow officers’ esteem, and expressed his deep regret that they were losing 
so distinguished an officer as Mr. Maiden had proved to bo. 

He showed his usual activity in his trip abroad. He visited many of the 
principal botanic gardens, parks and herbaria in Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Germany. Holland. Belgium and Ceylon. He attended the International 
Botanical Congress held in connection with the Paris Exhibition and the 
Botanical Section of the British Association for the Advancement of Science at 
Bradford. He cemented old friendships, made new ones, and obtained a fund of 
practical information in regard to botanical and hortlcttltural establishments. He 
hardly spent a day in recreation. No wonder that he “stepped on the return 
steamer more dead than alive out of pure weariness”. Amongst other achieve- 
ments he made arrangements for his collection of portraits of eminent botanists 
and was the means of obtaining from the British Museum nearly 586 botanical 
specimens collected by the hands of Sir Joseph Banks and his assistants at 
Botany Bay and in Northern Queensland on the voyage of the “Endeavour”, 
commanded by Captain Cook, In 1770. This collection of original type specimens 
is the gem of the National Herbarium of New South Wales. 

Maiden was an untiring and remarkably methodical worker. He let nothing 
slip. However weary In body, and In later years his physical afflictions were 
severe, he carried on with unflagging energy and will power. He made recording 
and suggestive notes of everything, and all these were placed In docketed and 
systematized pigeon holes. The notes were clearly expressed and clearly written 
in a bold hand. In this way he kept a wonderful control of his work. He made 
a careful and thorough arrangement of the details of preparation for all his 
enterprises showing great forethought, and so he secured unexampled success. 

His excursions were carefully planned campaigns. I had the pleasure of 
accompanying him in one of his investigations of the Mount Kosciusko flora. His 
equipment was complete. Messrs. J. J. Fletcher and W. Forsyth and myself were 
laden with huge vascula. It was a riding trip, and. with one of these vascula in 
front and one behind, riding was difficult on the steep slopes. We constantly 
alighted to collect, and I fear that each In turn was also rudely precipitated 
where no plants called to us. A two days’ blizzard of wind and snow added to the 
diffieultles, but Maiden made an exhaustive collection of the flora and extensive 
notes, and Forsyth made a fine series of ecological photographs, A feature of 
Maiden's investigations was his close attention to details, and it was hts custom 
to stand in front of the tree or shrub under examination, note-book In hand, and 
enter Ws observations on the spot He did not yield to the temptation to trust 
to memory* 
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He was baadloapped by physical disabiutlesi incurred in his public service. 
He was on a trip to Moss Vale collecting orchids for the Gardens and certain 
fresh dowering and fruiting twigs for his Forest Flora. He took a sulky from 
Robertson, and in Jumping across a small ravine at the top of Macquarie Pass, he 
found that something had happened and he hurried to bed at the local hotel. It 
having been pronounced that he was badly ruptured be took medical advice at 
Mobs Vale and returned to Sydney, where he consulted his own doctor and was 
measured up for a truss. He says: **Few people can understand the distress and 
risk 1 underwent for a few years, and at last I consulted (19X1) Sir Alexander 
MacCormick, who ordered me to “The Terraces” that day. He operated on me the 
next day. I was in the hospital three weeks but I took no sick leave, only 
ordinary recreation leave. This specific duty of plant hunting near Robertson 
must have cost me at least £100. It never occurred to me to come to the Govern* 
ment for leave or medical expenses.” His lameness, due to the above accident, 
increased as the years went on, until it was only possible to move with great 
diificuity and much pain. But he kept a stift upper Up and went on with his 
great labours as before. 

In fact, while actually a poor man with a quite inadequate official salary, 
he spent freely of his own money in carrying out his various enterprises for the 
benefit of Science and of tbe country. He was ambitious but with a noble 
ambition. His last major botanical Journey was to Western Australia. Here he 
travelled and collected wholesale for four months, spending his own money and 
using his leave. The Government of New South Wales gave no aid, but a kind 
Melbourne friend made a generous gift of £200. ”lt all went and very much more 
out of my own resources.” ”1 had been studying the routes of botanists and 
explorers for years to make this trip the success It was: But I underwent much 
hardship.” 

He found other workers and Joined with them, publishing papers in con¬ 
junction with H. T. Baker, Frnst Betche, Henry Deane and H. H. Cambage. The 
last two were great travellers, and both keenly interested in the Kucalypts, and 
brought their wide field knowledge to add to the taxonomy and distribution of 
the genus. 

He was an active and distinguished member of many scientific Societies, 
served on their Ooutioils and as President, and furnished an immense number of 
valuable papers. 

He joined tbe Ltnnean Society of London in 1888 and was a Fellow of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. In 1916 he was awarded the Gold Medal of the 
Linnean Society. Tbe Medal was handed to the High Commissioner, Sir George 
Reid, for transmission to Mr. Malden. The Vice-President, from the Chair, 
addressed him in these words:—George Reid: It gives me sincere pleasure 
to ask you on behalf of the President to receive and transmit to Mr. Joseph 
Henry Malden of Sydney, New South Wales, the Medal of the Linnean Society, 
which the Council has thought fit to bestow on him. The pleasure is all the 
greater as it goes for the first time to one of our great Dominions oversea. Mr. 
Malden was born tn this city, but he has by his life work identified himself with 
the scientific aspirations of the Commonwealth of Australia. He has for more 
than thirty years taken a very prominent part in the study of the Australian 
flora and the development of applied botany in that country. The number of 
papers which the publications of the Linnean Society and of the Department 
of Agriculture of New South Wales owe to his seal and ability is as considerable 
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M they are excellent. To them mtiet be added hie Independent publications, 
which by their titles indicate the trend of the worh that has placed him In the 
forefront of Australian botanists. . . Will you» Sir George, be good enough 
to assure him of the most cordial wishes of the Fellows who are assembled here 
at this anniversary meeting, and are glad to haye been associated with him for 
so many years in the common bonds of this Boclety?" 

He had previously been awarded the Grande M^daiiie, with diploma, of the 
National Acclimatisation Society of Prance. In 1916 he received the high honour 
of election to the Fellowship of the Royal Society of London, the blue ribbon 
of British science. 

He was also a Corresponding Member of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain; Corresponding Member of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. U.S.A.; 
Honorary Member of the British Pharmaceutical Conference, 1901; Corresponding 
Member of the National Society of Agriculture, Santiago, Chill; of the Horti¬ 
cultural Society of Algiers; of the National Society of Natural Sciences, 
Cherbourg; of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh; of the National Institute of 
Geneva; of the National Society of Acclimatisation of Prance; of the Netherlands 
Society for the promotion of Industry, Haarlem; of the Agricultural Union of New 
Caledonia; of the Southern California Academy of Sciences. He was appointed 
by the New South Wales Government, representative Member of the Consultative 
Commission for the International Protection of Nature, Basle, Switssorland. 

He was a member of the Royal Society of New South Wales for forty-two 
years, Honorary Secretary for twenty-two years, and President in 1896 and 19^11; 
a member of the Linnean Society of New South Wales for forty-two years, a 
member of the Council for thlrty^five years, and President in 1901 and 1902; 
President of the Horticultural Society of New South Wales from 1904 to 1917 
and President for eighteen years, and then Patron, of the Horticultural Associa¬ 
tion of New South Wales; President of the Royal Australian Historical Society 
for two years; Pounder and Patron of the Wattle League. 

He was for fourteen years Honorary Secretary to the Australasian Association 
for the Advancement of Science. He was offered the Presidency In 1921, but was 
unable to accept for health reasons. In 1922 he was awarded the Mueller Medal 
of that Association. 

He was made Companion of the Imperial Service Order, I.S.O., In 1916. 

He was awarded the Clarke Memorial Medal by the Royal Society of New 
South Wales in 1924. 

He was the author of several valuable works on Australian Botany and 
contributed papers to the journals of the various scientific Societies and in¬ 
numerable articles to the Agricultural Gazette on many practical subjects, such as 
Forestry and the uses of various timbers, Rlng-barklng, Fodder Plants, Poisonous 
Plants, Sand-drift problems, particularly sand-binding along the sea-beaches, and 
Eradication of Weeds. 

His first book was "Useful Native Plants of Australia", 1889. This was a 
very useful compilation of what was known on our economic plants at that time. 
It contained nearly 700 pages, witnessing a vast amount of labour, and was well 
received in Europe as in Australia. 

In 1902 ha published the First Part of his immense work "The Critical 
Revision of the Genus Eucalyptus**, He brought out Part after Part, working 
on till his death at this which he looked upon as his Magnum Opus. He left 
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material behind him to complete the Monograph, ae tar as completion Is possible 
to a growing subject, and the loving hands ot R. H. Cambage and W, F. Blakely 
continued the publication ot his observations. In 1929 the seventy-ftrst Part has 
appeared and still more ot Malden's material remains to be set in order. There 
are seyen volumes, each with an average ot 400 quarto pages, and the eighth has 
been commenced. 

The advance made, due to the researches ot Malden and his co-adjutors, may 
be seen by a comparison of the '^Critical RevlBlon" with the "Eucalyptographia" 
of Baron von Mueller. This, probably the Baron’s most prominent work, was 
published in 1879. It consisted ot ten Decades, each comprising the description, 
together with a full account of the tree and a full sise Plate ot detailed drawings, 
of ten species ot Eucalyptus. Thus 100 species are fully illustrated. In the 
Second Edition ot the Baron’s Census ot Australian Plants there appear 137 then 
known species of Eucalyptus. Before Maiden had finished his work the number 
had grown to 866. 

Malden's Plates run up to 291. He records all the information which he 
and others had been able to gather on every part of the tree: roots, stem, bark, 
branches, leaves, buds, flowers, fruits. He records all the exudations and essential 
oils, the qualities of the timber, any other economic use. He gives the distribu¬ 
tion of each species, and every figure of a part of a plant has attached to it the 
locality in which it was obtained. He cultivated seedlings by the thousand In 
order to trace the changes in growth of the foliage. And all his illustrations 
were drawn by hla devoted and skilled and most careful artist, Miss Margaret 
Flockton. Little indeed could escape the keen eyes ot Malden and his trained 
artist. 

The Monograph will certainly stand as a magnificent life work. But It may 
be doubted If the "Forest Flora of New South Wales” does not equal it in amount 
of research and in permanent value. This is another great quarto publication, 
illustrated in the same ample fashion by the same pencil. He began it in 1904 
and continued to issue Parts until his death. In all there are 77 Parts bound up 
Into eight volumes. 

All the conspicuous trees and shrubs of the subtropical and the temperate 
Forests of the State are delineated at length. 

Maiden was emphatically a taxonomist. He realised that the first study of 
our plants must be In the determination of what plants exactly we have. He 
himself worked at the Phanerogams and at all Families. And he was zealous in 
promulgating the information he acquired. 

He was assiduous in the collection of Cryptogams for the Herbarium but 
did not himself work on these groups. He gained the aid of specialists. Thus 
the Ferns of the Herbarium were classified by Rev. W. W. Watts and later by 
T. Whltelegge; the Mosses and Lichens by W. Forsyth and E. Cheel; the Fungi 
by Dr. GZeland and E. Cheel; the Algae by A. H. S. Lucas. 

In conjunction with W. S. Campbell from 1896 to 1898 he brought out 
"The Flowering Plants and Ferns of New South Wales.” "A Manual of the 
Grasses of New South Wales” appeared In 1898, an octavo volume of 199 pages; 
a "Guide to the Botanic Gardens”. lOS pages, in 1908; "A Census of New South 
Wales Plants” with Ernst Betche in 1916; Forestry Handbook, in two parts, 1917: 
"The Weeds of New South Wales” In 1920. 

He was ever interested in the life and labours of his predecessors, and 
anxious that their part in botanical history should be duly recognized. He greitly 
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revered Sir Joseph Banka, whom he termed the Father of Australia, and searehed 
out in England details of his life and correspondence. He incorporated these in 
Ms **Life of Sir Joseph Banks'*. This biography is esteemed a classic. 

In the Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales he published long 
accounts of the earlier botanists, English and French, who worked on Australian 
plants. These are illustrated by portraits of these old pioneers, portraits which 
he had been at great pains to secure. He published records, too, of early botanists 
who had laboured in those colonies, In the scientlhc journals of Victoria, Tasmania 
and Western Australia. 

He had accumulated detailed information on the early history of the Sydney 
Botanic Gardens, and left his manuscript with Mr. H. H. Cambage, with a view 
to later publication. Mr. Cambage's death unfortunately prevented this publica¬ 
tion by him, but It is to be hoped that it will not be lost sight of. Malden also 
prepared an Early History of the Royal Society of New South Wales and wrote 
historical articles in the Journal of the Historical Society. 

When Malden had an object in view which he thought to be of great 
Importance, he laid his plans with careful foresight, and then pursued his course 
in confident determination, turning neither to the right nor the left, but keeping 
straight on in face of all difficulties and all opposition, until he had achieved 
the end in view. A good Instance of this character is seen in his study of the 
prickly pear, which had taken front rank among the peat weeds of the E is tern 
States. He set apart one of the best sites in the Botanic Gardens for the 
purpose, and planted in it many species, and watched their growth and behavloiyr. 
From 1911 to 1917 fifteen articles were published, beautifully illustrated with 
coloured plates. He deliberately placed the experimental plot in the Gardens, in 
order that it might be readily accessible to him, and that he might reduce to 
a minimum the chance of the plants spreading into the country. And he kept 
this batch of monsters growing on in the Gardens, In spite of daily protests and 
gibes, until his retirement. He felt that the utilitarian took precedence of the 
ornamental. It was typical of the man. 

Of his married life this is not the place to speak at large. He was fortunate 
in his wife and four daughters, who made his home life happy, and who cared 
for him in his later years of suffering. The one evil stroke of fortune was 
Inflicted when his only son, a promising and vigorous young man, was lost at 
sea, and neither he nor Mrs. Maiden ever quite recovered from the shock. It was 
a cruel blow, but he carried on with his relentless energy and, though crippled, 
continued to do two men's work. 

He died on November 16th, 1926, at his home in Turramurra. To quote Mr, 
R. H. Cambage, the President of the Australasian Association for the Advancement 
of Science, "Maiden ranks among the half-dosen leading pioneering botanists, and 
was for many years regarded as the doyen of Australian botanists. He served 
as an Inspiration to very many science students, probably many more than 
ever will be known; and as some evidence of the affection and esteem in which 
he was held by bis colleagues in Science, he was, in 1916, presented with his 
portrait In oils." This is now appropriately shown on one of the walls of his 
Herbarium, A Pavilion has been erected to his memory In the Botanic Gardens 
where he held sway for so many years, raised by the Government and by the 
contributions of his friends and admirers. He will not be forgotten. His work 
lives after him. A.H.8.L. 
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THE ORIGIN OF ENDEMISM IN THE ANOIOSPERM FLORA 

OF AUSTRALIA.* 

By the late A. ANSTBtrxitKit Lawisok, D.Sc., F.H.S.E., 

Profeaaor of Botany* University of Sydney. 

(Communicated hy Dr. McLuckie.) 

(Plates X'Xi.) , 

[Read 30th July, 1930.] 

The large Angiosperm Flora of the island continent of Australia offers an 
exceptionally favourable Held for the investigation of Plant Evolution. It is a 
flora that has never been devastated by ice and one that has been isolated from 
other floras for a long period of geological time. Its evolution has not been 
checked by the action of glaciatian» nor has it been seriously affected by the 
constant invasion of types from beyond its borders. Evolving under such 
exceptional conditions* It manifests many peculiar and extraordinary features 
that make it uni<iue and one of* the most interesting floras inhabiting the earth. 

Among the many unusual features It* presents* there are three that are quite 
obvious and conspicuous and which impart to It a characteristic facies, namely: — 

1. The predominance of the single genus EucalypiuSf with its three hundred 
odd species spread very widely over the continent and constituting by tar the 
most conspicuous element in the flora. The Myrtaceae thus bulk very largely 
as its main constituent. The Legumlnosae, although including many more species 
than the Myrtaceae* and among them especially the Important genus Acacia, also 
constitute a very conspicuous and important element, but neither as individuals 
nor as communities do they bear comparison with the Myrtaceae. The highly 
xerophytic family Proteaceae Is also a very important and conspicuous feature, 
hut takes only third place in predominance. It Is the Myrtaceae with its main 
genus Wucatyptm, that gives character to the entire flora. No other continental 
flora la so greatly dominated by a single genua. 

2. The striking' and varied mrophily of the flora, of which the greater 
proportion consists of perennials whose foliage is ever-green. The texture of the 
foliage* especially in the very extensive regions of little rainfall, is remarkable. 
With high cutlnlsatlon* sunken stomata, reduced leaf surfaces* or with phyllodes 
and phyllodades in certain forms taking on the work of photosynthesis, it displays 
rather striking devices for conserving water and for retarding transpiration. The 
Myrtaceae, Legumlnofiae, Proteaceae, Composltae, Orchldaceae, Bpacrldaceae* 
Hutaceae* Casjoarlneaei and many other families furnish innumerable examples. 
The great majority of such special adaptations, however, are to be found among 
the endemic types. 

_ _ _ I .. Jill .1 , ■^iirrTTrTtntiT^-i-^^TTTrr^^,-r I i-.r r-ir-i-^ 

•At the time 6f hi* death, Professor Lawson left l^hlnd a draft of the manuecripi, 
whioli has been prepared by me for publication. The meaning of the text ha* not Iwen 
altered, atchdugh It has been oohelderably conddnaed to secure conciseness.—J, McLccicm 

B 
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3. The presence of so many endemic types. Among the Myrtaceae, 
I^egamlnosae, Proteaceae, Orchldaceae, Epacrldaceae» Rutaceao, Ooodeniaceao, 
Casuarineae, and othet families there are many genera and species that are 
limited geographically to this southern continent. With such extraordinary 
genera as EucalyptuSt Angophorat Tristania, Syncarpiat Backhousia, CaUistemont 
Melaleuaat Leptospermum, Barwinia, PuttenaeUf GompholoMum. Bossiaea, Acacia. 
Grevilleat Makea, Banksiat Lambertian Telopea, Btenomrpus, Xylomeluntn 
Petrophila, Isopogon, PersooniUn Epacris. Btyphelian Bprmgelian Boronian Gorrea. 
VroweQn EriostemoHj Cfoodenta, Dampicran Casmrinan Dm^yantheSn Xanthorrhoea 
and other Important genera, as well as many spoclos oC non-endemic genera 
limited in their geographical distribution to Australia, the vegetation has a 
distinct physiognomy and an Individuality that sharply contrasts it with all 
other flqyas. Seventy per cont. of its species and thirty per cent, of its genera 
are endemic. Considering the great area of the continent, this high percentage 
is very remarkable; in Western Australia, where elghty-flve per cent, of the 
species are endemic, we find the highest rate of endemism In any known flora. 

Prom this brief account it Is quite clear that endemism Is one of the three 
important features of the Australian Anglosperm Flora. The predominant types 
of the Myrtaceae, such as EucalyptuSn many Legumlnosae, the main genera and 
species of the Proteaceae, are essentially endemic. Practically all of the highly 
specialized adaptations to xerophytic conditions are characteristic of endemic 
types. 

It seems to me, therefor©, that a sound and logical interpretation this 
Flora involves the consideration of the origin of its Endemism, and any light 
thrown upon this problem would clear the way for an understanding of the main 
factors concerned in the evolution of the Angiosperms, not only of this large 
continent, but also of other Floras. 

As endemism is an Important feature of the vegetation of all continents and 
the majority of islands of the earth, it becomes a subject of profound interest to 
Iwtanists engaged in the investigation of evolution, especially of the most recent 
expressions of Plant Life, the Angiosperms, and has attracted the attention of 
investigators for many years. The Important researches of Bentham, De Vries, 
Schtmper, Lotsy, Willis, Guppy, Taylor, Bews, and others, have revealed many 
interesting and valuable facts which have resulted In placing Endemism among 
the fundamental problems of organic evolution. The theoretical interpretations 
of the facts, however, especially those of De Vries, Willis and other followers 
of that school of thought, have led to controversy and still require careful and 
critical scrutiny from every possible angle. 

The new school of geneticists, founded and developed by such workers as 
-Rosenberg, Bateson, Jeffrey, I^otay and others, has established a very sound 
criterion for the identification of hybrids. The credit for discovering this most 
important and useful criterion belongs to Rosenberg (1909b) who, in his classical 
Investigation of the cytology of a Drosera hybrid, pointed out the great significance 
of the abnormal mitoses in the reduction division in mlcrosporogenesls. In 
Drosera ouafa. which is a recognized hybrid between Drosera lonpl/aWa and 
Drosera rotundifotiat he discovered certain remarkable features of the reduction 
mitosis which have proved to la? of fundamental importance, namely, that In this 
mitosis of the pollen-mother-cell there were ten chromosomes in Drosera rotundi- 
folia and twenty chromosomes In Di^osera tongifoliar the two patent» of the 
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hybrid, that la the hybrid spiadle of the correspoadlag mitosis there are ten 
biyaleat aad tea uaiyaleat chromosomes. Koseaberg's interpretation of the 
reduction mitosis of the hybrid is that the ten bivalent chromosomes are derived 
from both parents, and the ten univalent chromosomes are derived from one 
parent only, namely, D. longifolia. These ten supernumerary univalent chromo¬ 
somes do not arrange themselves regularly at the equator of the spindle, but lag 
behind the bivalent chromosomes and give an abnormal appearance to the spindle. 
As a result of this, a number of small abnormal nuclei are produced which give 
rise eventually to a number of small abortive mlcrospores in addition to the 
normal pollen grains. This abnormal condition of the pollen, produced In this 
manner, has thus provided a very sound criterion for the identification of hybrids. 

This Important character of the pollen has been recorded by Kosenberg him¬ 
self in the hybrid species of Hiemoium and by Taeekholm in his Investigation of 
the genus Rosa <1920, 1922). The latter investigotion shows that, while the 
normal number of chromosomes here is seven, in the different Roses examined 
there may be different multiples of this number present, and In such polyploid 
types there is a marked tendency to sterility and variability. Moreover, they show 
abortive pollen with its preceding meiotic peculiarities, such as the presence of 
both bivalent and univalent chromosomes; also the lagging on the spindle of 
the latter as well as the supernumerary nuclei which Rosenberg established as 
characteristic of hybrids. Similar results have been obtained in the study of 
Roses by Blackburn (1921, 1924) and others. But the most recent and convincing 
results in this important field of enquiry are those furnished by Jeffrey (1914-1925) 
and his pupils. Jeffrey's investigations cover a wide field of types and they have 
gone far towards removing any doubts that may have existed as to the soundness 
of Rosenberg's criterion. The investigations of his pupils have materially extended 
the field of enquiry and have added greatly to the now rapidly accumulating 
convincing evidence. All of these results are in harmony with Lotsy’s view that 
the hybrid origin of mutations and variations is of general occurrence in nature. 

In view of these important recent researches the writer for some consider¬ 
able time has been engaged in an investigation of the possible extent of the 
hybrid origin of Australian Anglosperms, and more especially of the endemic 
types. The results obtained have been quite astonishing as revealed in the mlcro- 
sporogenesls of endemic types. 

In the present paper it is intended to confine inquiries to one aspect of the 
subject, namely, the possible hybrid origin of endemic types, which has received 
little attention from other investigators. 

The Pboteaceae. Plate x. 

The protean nature of tills tribe of Anglosperms was recognized when the 
natural order was first established by be Jussieu who gave it the very appropriate 
appellation it bears. Among the many genera included in It, such as QreviUea, 
Bahea, Bryondro, Banksia, Lambertiai XglomeluMt Isopogon, Ijomatia, Petrophila, 
and Persoonia, there exists a very wide range of habit, foliage, inflorescence, flower 
and fructtflcation. To a less degree, there is a similar wide range among the 
Species of the varioas genera. Of the 200 species of QreviUea, for Instance, there 
is the greatest possible range of form and habit—from the trailing prostrate shrub, 
0. kmHfolUti to the large tree, 0. rohusta. Of the Habeas, Banksias, Persoonias, 
and other genera, a similar protean feature is manifest. Even among the 
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individuate of the apooloft of th«i« larger genera a marked variation wlildbit antountii 
to Inoonstancf is frettuently met wltk. 

In coneidering auch a widely divergent expreealon of form and habit the 
Question of their origin naturally arises. To one who has studied such variations 
In the field for several years, it Is impossible to he reconciled to the idea that 
they originated as infinlteslinal variations that had been developed by natural 
selection. 

These widely divergent expressions of habit, morphological adaptation, and 
variability, are associated with another very important characteristic feature of 
the family, namely, the very high rate of Infertility of the seed compared with 
the great profusion of flowers per Individual. A typical example of this xnav be 
observed in BanksUz aerrata. On a mature individual of this species many large 
cone-shaped inflorescences are produced, each of which bears between three 
hundred and five hundred flowers; but the number of seed-bearing follicles 
maturing from each inflorescence is notoriously small. In many instances no 
fruits whatever develop, while in others six to ten, or perhaps In exceptional cases 
twenty, may mature from a single inflorescence. It is safe to state that not ten 
per cent, of the flowers produce fertile seed, a statement which is eQually true 
for the various species of OreviUea, Hakea, Lamhertiat Petrophilat laopogm, 
Peraocnia^ Xylomelum, Telopea and other genera. 

This very marked partial sterility of the flowers, compared with the potential 
seed-output associated with the notable variations In the foliage and other 
morphological features, has led the writer to the conclusion that such types 
of hybrid origin. After many years of study of the Proteaceae in the field, I 
believe that such a conclusion has ceased to be tentative, but I realise that, 
resting solely upon morphological variability and partial sterility of the flowers, 
this would invite criticism from those who have not had the opportunity of 
studying these remarkable endemic types for an extended period in their natural 
soil and climate. 


Table Showing Sterility of Pollen of the Proteaceae. 


Type. 

Percentage 
of BteriU 
Pollen. 

Hemarke. 

QreviUea rohueta Cunn. 

■' 

00 

The GreviUean have a large number of 

O. aleaidea Sieb. 

80 

abortive seeds, and the sterility of 

<7. asplenifolia H. Br. 

00 

pollen ranges from 90% to 50% in 

0, lavandulaoea Schlectit, 

00 

types studied. The sterile grains are 

O. butPifolia R. Br. 

80 

variable In slse and Shape and are 

0. pitniceoj, R. Br. 

60 

devoid of protoplasm. 

Boalesia integrifoUa Ijlnn. 

75 

tn the Bankslas each Inflorescence bears 

B. marginata Cav. 

80 

between 800 and 500 flowers, of 

B. Sm. 

80 

which about 10% set seed. This low 
seed production Is associated wiUi 
pollen sterility ranging from 80% to 
75% 

jytyem^a /tdHbtmdo R. Br. 

■, ' 

, 

65 

A genus with about 50 spooles etidemio 
to Western Australia. Moderate seed 
fertility and fair amount of variation. 
Abortive pollen grains email, mal¬ 
formed, abundant. 
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Table Bhowing 0 / Pollen 0 / Froteae^ract.-^Continued* 


Tifpe, 

mimm 

Itemarka* 

ffakea erig/ntha H. Br. 

B. kippietiana Meissn. 

es 

2B 

One hundred species In aonus which Is 
endemic. Bmall percentage of flowers 
which set seed. Pollen of second 
species is highly fertile. 

Lofnatkt eUai/oUa H. Br. 

L. longifolia H. Br. 

70 

70 

Most species of this genus are endemic, 
variable in habit and foliage; flowers 
abundant, fruits and seeds per in* 
florescence few. High pollen sterility. 

Uambertla formoea Bm. 

50 

Bmall endemic genus of eight species, 
one in New Bouth Wales, seven in 
■Western Australia. Few fertile seeds 
in proportion to flowers. Fairly 
sterile pollen. 

Bteitfioarpue «ffM40tw» B. Br. 

8. natignua H. Br. 

95 

95 

Chiefly found In Eastern Australia, but 
extends to New Caledonia. I^arge 
numbers of wheel-Uke umbels of 
flowers develop, but low percentage set 
seed. Extremely sterile pollen. 

Telopea apeoioalsaima ft. Br. 

70 

Small endemic genus with 30 spoctes; 
marked variation of foliage, about 200 
flowers per raceme; few follicles 
mature; less than 10% of flowers 
develop follicles. High sterility of 
pollen. 

Xylomelnm pyriforme Sm, .. 

S5 

High sterility of pollen. Small endemic 
genus of four species. Two to three 
follicles per Inflorescence of numerous 
flowers. 

Petrophila pulckelUt R Br. 

75 

Endemic genus of 35 species, mostly 
confined to Western Australia. Foliage 
very variable. Flowers abundant, f«?w 
mature fruits and seeds. Pollen highly 
sterile. 

Jaopogon anethifoliua R. Br. 

/. anem&nijfoUua R Br. 

50 

I 85 

f 

i 

Endemic genus of 30 species, loaves 
markedly variable. Flowers abundant 
in compact oone-Hke inflorescences and 
about 10% produce fruits. Pollen 
shows high degree of sterility. 

Pereoonia myrtiVMdea Sleb, 

35 

j 

Anomalous protean genus of 60 species, 
confined to Australia, excepting one 
species In New Zealand. Great varia¬ 
tion in habit. Less than 20% flowers 
set seed. Fairly fertile pollen. 


An inveeUgatton of tlie precise cause of that most Important and characteristic 
feature pf the liTpea concerned, the markedly low output of fertile seeds, seems 
to the writer to provide the necessary additional support to his contention. 
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The accompanying table giyes sttccinctly the results of studies of the mature 
pollen of the more important species of the Proteaceae. 

Tne Myrtaceab. Plate xl. 

As the introductory remarks to the Proteaceae, having a general bearing on 
the subject of hybridisation, apply eaually well to the Myrtaceae, a repetition of 
them here is unnecessary. It is well to emphasize, however, that among the 
genera of this Natural Order, forty-ftve are found in Australia and the majority 
of these are essentially endemic. Species of such important genera as Eucalfiptm, 
Auffophorat Trisiania, Spnoarpiat Callisteimn^ Melateuoat Kiitnzea, Leptoapermumt 
Baeckea, Darwinia, and others, constitute by far the predominant expressions of 
endemism In the Australian vegetation. 

The possible rdle that hybridization plays in the evolution of the Myrtaceae, 
must therefore be Carefully considered. In this connection, 1 propose to cal] 
attention to certain hybrid charVcteristics which are manifest In the pollen of 
several of these genera. 

The accompanying table shows the percentage sterility of the pollen of 
important representatives of the Myrtaceae. 


Tabic Bhotciiiff BtcrlUty of Pollen of the Myrtaceae, 


Type, 

Percentage 
of SteHie 
Pollen, 




y. r-.. 

Jflucalyptua aaligna Sm. 

S5 

MdnC Important genus in Australian 

B. crebta P*v.M. 

85 

flora, to which It is practically con- 

B, globulue . . . 

85 

lined. 

B. hemipMoia P.v.M. 

80 

Systomatlsts have found many dlfllcul- 

B. tereticomia Sm. . 

75 

tlos In establishing sound criteria for 

B, eugenioidea Sieb. 

65 

ciasslfloatlon and identification of 

B, pettata Benth.. 

60 

species, as many closely related species 

K. calophylla R. Br. 

60 

occur. 

B. atelhilata Bleb. 

50 

Many species show marked tendency to 

B. aiderophloia BeiUh. 

60 

vary in habit, foliage and fructifies - 

JS. haemastoma Sm. 

50 

tlon. Colour variation is apparent In 

B. piperita Sm. 

50 

flowers. Comparatively few flowers 

E. Plooktonae Maiden. 

50 

set seed, and the capsules contain 

E. aomenioideB Schau.. 

45 

many unfertile seeds. Bontham (1866) 

K. corymhosa Sm. 

40 

mentions this character, as well as 

S. aantalifolia F.v.M. .. 

35 

the variability in the number of 

B. pUutariB Sm. 

35 

■ i 

carpels forming the ovary in the same 
species. 

‘The abortive seeds are generally 
numerous in the capsules and variously 
shaped, the several seeds of the same 
specimen often differing more from 
each other than the corresi>onding 
ones of different spooies.*’ 

This infertility of the seeds and their 
abortive abnormalities are charac¬ 
teristic more or less of all species and, 
associated with various degrees of 
pollen sterility, suggest natural 
hybridisation. 

The percentage of sterility of pollen 
ranges from S5 to 8S in the species 
examined; 
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2'able Shoisinff BteriUtp of Polh;n of i/te. Aryrtflwiirtf,.—Continued. 


Typo, 


Pvrventaye 
of StfiTilff 
Pollen. 


Angophora lanccolnta Cav. 65 

A. cordifotia Cav. 15 


iS' yncarpia UiurifoUa 




Triatania laurina K. Br. 
T, confertifolia R. Br. . . 


80 

80 


(■alliatemon Uncarin DC- 
(\ punifoUua DC. 

C. lancoolatva I>C. 


95 

80 

:u> 


jftemarka. 


Five in Konus, cunflned to 

HJastern Au«tralia. Small percentage 
of tiovvers develop fruit*. Many 
abortive needs in cHiiMuIea. 


Monotypic penns (dm fined to Elaslorn 
Au.straJia. Many abortive pollen 
frralna. 


Small genus extending into New Cale¬ 
donia ami Malaya. Five endemic 
aiKH-'les, Capsules eonlain many 
sterile eeeds; pollen very sterile, often 
adhering in groups. 

Oenus with about 18 species Kbowliig 
variability in colour of flowers, habit 
and foliage. Few eapsules mature 
oompnred with llowers produced; 
many sterile seeils pre.sfint. Pollen 
sterility ranges from 85% to i)5%. 


Mclaleiica nodoaa Hin. 


75 




CenuH with 100 spoeies, probably re¬ 
lated to Calliateviou. Varied in habit, 
foliage and colour of flovvers. Cap- 
stiles comparatively few in number, 
many abortive seeds present. Sterile 
pollen variable h» slzo, some attaining 
size of fertile grains. 


Lryj/o»pet'»i.iiw atetlatum Cav. 


80 


Menus w*lth 20 speoles, of which IS are 
endemic and well ilistributud in 
Kttstern Australia. .Sometimes slriK- 
ing variations in colour and foliage. 
Several to many abortive seeds per 
capsule. Highly sterile pollen. 


Jifttfkhonsia. tnyrtifolUi Hook. & 
Harv. . 


70 


Mndemlc genus of four sjK*cie«; many 
seeds abortive. Sterile pollen of sTnall 
size and pectiliar shapes. 


CONCLtrslON. 

It 1$ Quite probable that within the Flora of Australia there are residuals 
of genera and species that, at one time, enjoyed a much wider range of geographical 
distribution. One would naturally expect to find examples of these in groups of 
such great antiquity as the Pteridophytes, Conifers and Cycads. Hesiduals, 
originating in this manner, thus become peculiar to this continent, and are, 
In the generally accepted definition of the term, endemic. Among the Angio- 
sperms, however, we have no record of this ktudM of endemic. If such exist, 
their number is so small as to be negligible In comparison with the numerous 
genera and many hundreds of species whose peculiarity to this region l» due to 
their having originated here. I have, therefore, not considered “residual endemics" 
as coming within the scope of the present enquiry. 
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The exceptionally largo proportion ol endemics present in the Australian 
Angiosperm Flora, may be rationally accounted lor on the grounds: {1) that 
its evolution has not been interrupted by fierious climatic changes, such as 
periodical glaciation, and (2) that it has not been influenced by the constant 
invasion from other floras, owing to its Isolation for a long period of geological 
time. The Angiosperm life, evolving under these conditions, offers an exceptionally 
favourable field for the investigation of the origin of species: and there seems 
no reason whatever for assuming any essential difference In the origin of non¬ 
endemic and endemic species. 

The hypothesis of the origin of species by infinitesimal variations developed 
by natural selection, is no longer entertained by leaders of evolutionary thought. 
As an alternative to this De Vries’ Theory of the origin of species by mutation 
has been accepted and approved by many botanists and Zoologists. De Vries 
founded hl« theory essentially upon the behaviour of cultures of Oenothera 
lamarckiana. He observed that from the progeny grown from the seed of this 
plant, there were several that showed remarkable variations from the parent 
type. As some of these bred true to type, he called them mutants and regarded 
them as initial species. He observed, however, that among these aberrant forms, 
or mutants, some were more or less sterile. This spontaneous appearance of 
mutations, observed by De Vries, constitutes the main support of his Mutation 
Theory. 

The recent school of geneticists, however (including Rosenberg, Jeffrey, 
Bateson, Lotsy and many others), has demonstrated that, owing to the dlsturl^nOe 
of the germ*plasm, represented in the chromoaomes, variations and mutations 
are characteristic of hybrids. It has also been demonstrated, on very reasonable 
grounds, cytological and otherwise, that Oenothera lamorcfciana and other species 
of this genus, are undoubtedly of hybrid origin. As this conclusion has been 
accepted by the maiority of the leading geneticists, the De Vrleslan hypothesis of 
the origin of species by unaccountable epontaneous mutations has been deprived 
of the foundation upon which it has rested. 

On the soological side, the Mutation Theory of De Vries has received 
enthusiastic support in America, by a school founded by Professor Morgan. The 
main foundation of this school of mutationists was laid upon the apparently 
spontaneous and rather remarkable mutations appearing in the dipterous insect, 
Drosophila metanogaster. But here again, the remarkable variations observed 
in this Insect may be accounted for on the basis of hybridization. In his recent 
work on the cytology of the spermatogenesis of this insect, Jeffrey (1925) has 
revealed new and important facts which prove, beyond any reasonable doubt, that 
J>ro3ophikt melanogaster is a hybrid. 

In view of the light of these recent genetic researches, 1 am obliged to 
interpret the characteristic features of the Proteaceae and MyrtacOae, especially 
those observed in sporogenesis and recorded in the condition of the pollen, as proof 
of their hybrid origin. As the types whose pollen has been described in the 
present paper cover such a wide range of genera and species of both these large 
families, which represent the predominant portion of the endemic Flora of 
Australia, it seems a reasonable hypotiiesis that hybridisation has been of no 
uncommon ocenrrenoe in the evolution of these two great tribes. I am awite 
convinced that hybridisation occurs whenever possible, and the posslhiUtiesr In 
these two tribes at least, are general. 
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Moreover, I am convinced that the great majority, if not all of the endemic 
species, of the Proteaceae and Myrtaceae examined by me are of hybrid origin. 
It seems safe to conclude that all such endemic species originated as hybrid 
mutations. The facts revealed in this investigation are In harmony with the 
general trend of progress made by contemporary geneticists in other fields of 
enquiry, and this progress is directed to the conclusion that hybridization, 
followed by Natural Selection, has been the main determining Influence In the 
evolution of the Anglosperms. There Is almost inexhaustible evidence of this In 
the Endemic Flora of Australia. 
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EXPL»ANATION OF I^C.ATK8 X-XI. 

Plate X. 

Mature pollen graina of I^roteaeeae; (A) Orex^illca buxifolia* (B) rodw«/<T, 

(C) J>ryan4rn fioribundau (I>) Xylomfitum pyrifoi^w, (K) Tsapog^n anethif4itiu9, (F) 
Telopea truncata. 


mate xi. 

Mature i)oUen gralnn of Myrtaceae: (A) JSuoaiyptua hemiphlcA^i, <B) SSxwalpphin 
tereticornia, (C) Leptoapermum tanigex'Hm, (D) Nj,rura»7)(rt 



GOULBURN—A VITAL POINT ON THE NEW SOUTH WALES HIGHLANDS. 

By P. A, Ceaft, B.Sc., Llnnean Macteay Fellow of the Society in Geography. 

(Two Text-figures.) 

I Bead 27th August, 1930.J 

Ifitroduetim, —Goulburn, hy reason of Us geographical position and by virtue 
of the trade supremacy of Sydney, Is the principal gateway to Eastern RiverIna 
and one of the most important strategic centres in the State, commanding, as it 
does, the main route between Sydney and Melbourne. Discovered first by a white 
man (Meehan) in 1818, the site of Goulburn Is a level plain beside the WoUondilly 
River and is remarkable as being the focus of numerous wide, easily-travelled 
valleys. The surrounding country varies in elevation from 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
above sea-level, but the upland slopes are gentle and the higher masses have 
been parted by wide, mature valleys. There Is an easy slope westward forming 
the eastern part of Riverina, which includes the most productive sheep, wheat 
and cattle areas in New South Wales. South of the city rise the masses of the 
Kosciusko and associated tablelands, whilst to the north are slopes leading up 
to the Blue Mountain Plateau. 

Position and Topography .—^Between Moss Vale and Goulburn the main road 
and railway pass over a causeway of land somewhat similar to that used by the 
Western Railway at Mt. Victoria, To the north of this ridge are the deepening 
valieya and gorges of the WoUondilly and Cookbundoon Rivers; on the southern 
side Is the profound canyon of the Shoalhaven, here 1,600 feet deep. Tributary 
Valleys of these two systems head near Marulan (16 miles east-north-east of 
Goulburn), where the main road and railway are confined to a narrow watershed. 

For thirty miles to the north and south of this point there are no roads of 
any Importance across the highlands; the greater part of the canyon country is, 
indeed, almost impaasable. Thus the main routes passing from Sydney to 
Goulburn are naturally defended in these directions by almost precipitous gorges 
which form a strategic line of great importance, limiting movement from the 
level tableland around Moss Vale to the downs country beyond Goulburn. 

Around the city Itself a varying topography is met with (Text-fig. 1). The 
ptains on which Goulburn is situated are due to the erosion of an anticline in the 
prevailing BevoniEm strata, which strike approximately along the magnetic 
meridian and constat mainly of shales, slates and quartzites. Further south 
the softer rocks and weaker structures have been swept away to form the plains 
of Gundary and Mulwaree Creeks (“Goulburn Plains**) and those of Lake George. 
Tixe more resistant structures and rocks stand as conical monadnocks up to 800 
feet al>OTe the plain. The glassy white quartzUes which form or reinforce these 
residuals have been so greatly weathered through long ages that level valleys have 
been cut between them, giving easy routes for roads. 
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North of the Wollon^tity aiear Cfoulburn a /grentlf rising Plain loads up to a 
higher tableland about the source of that river. Lihe the plains previously 
mentioned, this higher tableland forma part of the late Tertiary peneplain, but 
it is marked by extensive basalt flows. Its gentle southern warped slope has 
favoured the formation of mature valleys which offer no great obstacles to roads. 
On the other hand, its eastern edge consists of a steep bank parallel to the 
Cookbundoon River, being partly a fault-line scarp, but owing some of Its height 
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Teat-flg. i.---Topog7apby of the Okmibum distrloi, County of Argyla. Note the 
oonveraenoe of valleys on Goulburn, and tpe position of that city as a loous 

of land routes. 
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to tlio raslstast olmraeter of it« roclm. Tills slope* eomPinod with the steep gOYge 
of the OookbuiidooQ, is a formidftbie natttraJ barrier. 

West of Qoulbtirn the Bredalbane Plaitie lead to Fish Elrer* the head of the 
tiEchlan, ah ipsignthcant stream which has cut a gap through the CuUarin fault 
block* which is responsible for the egistenoe of Lake George. The higher parts 
of this gap are used by the road and railway, but elsewhere the narrow horat 
provides a barrier which can, however, be readily enough surmounted* as erosion 
has yet had but little effect on It This appears to be the moat recently developed 
tectonic feature in the region. 

Bredalbane Plains, divided into three sections, are shallow tectonic basins 
formed during the uplift and bending of the plateau surface. They have been 
filled with sediment and hill-wash which has almost obliterated the former lakes. 
Stormwater lying on the level expanse of the plains Is readily evaporated. 

Topographic features about Gouiburn depend on the preservation of the 
Tertiary peneplain or, where parts of this surface have been differentially 
uplifted, on the erosion of gentle, mature strike valleys down the warped 
slopes. Where the main streams have been affected by headward erosion following 
the uplift of the tableland, steep-slded gorges have been developed, forcing lines 
of communication to hold to the gentle upland country. This also applies to the 
Abercromblo River, 40 miles north-north-west of Gouiburn. 

Communications (see Text-fig. 2).—The Blue Mountain Tableland, extending 
from the southern scarp of the Hunter River Valley to within 30 miles of 
Gouiburn is, in general, very sparsely settled. A number of tourist resorts and 
coal-mining towns, Including Katoomba and Llthgow, have grown up along the 
Great Western Railway, but elsewhere in this area there is only one large settle¬ 
ment, the silver-mining village of Yerranderie, near tho WoUondllly River. We 
have, then, an almost uninhabited strip of tableland parallel to the coast with 
a length of 120 miles and a width varying from 60 miles in the north to 40 In 
the south. Owing to the infertile nature of its soil, which Is derived largely from 
Triassic sandstones and partly from older metamorphic rocks, and to the steep 
canyons which intersect the surface, roads are not needed for purposes of settle¬ 
ment, nor are they practicable in most of this area at a reasonable cost. 

Immediately to the west of this highland country, on the westward drainage 
of the upper Lachlan, Abercrombie and Macquarie Rivers, sparse settlement is 
possible. The land surface is still much dissected, especially by the powerful 
Abercrombie rising in the high tableland near Jenolan <4,200 feet), forty miles 
north of Gouiburn. However, the raising of sheep and a tew cattle is possible, 
and small crops of potatoes and oats are grown in Isolated places. On the rich 
basalts of the Main Divide, extending through Taralga and Crookwell, these 
crops are of more importance and cold-climate fruits are grown, but sheep¬ 
raising and some dairying are the main industries. Here there la more extensive 
settlement, requiring local means of communication. 

Means of transport are provided by three main roada (Text-fig. 2), which 
extend north and north-west from Gouiburn, in addition to branch railways to 
CrookWeil and Taralga, Full advantage Is taken of ancient (Tertiary) passes and 
of gentle vaReya. The continuation of two of these roads to Bathtirst, via 
Taralga and Laggan, Involves the passage of the difficult Abercrombie gorges, but 
direct coamsnunication is provided with Bathurst, Blayney and Oberon and the 
Great Western Road and BaUway. Another important road leads westward from 
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Goutburn to Boorova in the wheat bolt, after paeslng the early mature valley of 
the upper Wollondllly. The Great Southern Railway and Road give access to the 
Rlverina, via Gunning and Yase, whilst roads and railways leading southward 
serve Canberra and the pastoral regions of the upper Shoalhaven and Snowy 
Rivers. These latter are the arteries for the whole of the Southern Tablelands 
of the State and take advantage of long, parallel meridional valleys, avoiding the 
high, barren ridges between the various rivers. 

The sole eastward outlets from the upper Shoalhaven and Snowy are provided 
by rather steep roads leading from Braid wood, near that river, to the coast at 
Nowra, Bateman and Moruya. These are the only routes crossing the broken 



Teatt-fig. 2.*--Th6 key postUoo of Goulhum* Rugged topography UmUs 
communication to the east and north, whilst lesser dissection to the west 
and south favours the development of land routes. 
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coautal slopen In a length of 130 Braldwood, controlling theae and the 

level upper part of the Shoalhaven valley, resembles Goulburn, 47 miles to the 
north, but on a much smaller scale. 

Conciunon .—The routes leading from Sydney to Melbourne, the Southern 
Tableland, the south-western slopes and the western slopes of part of the Blue 
Mountain Tableland diverge from Goulbiirn, They take advantage of favourable 
topography, which makes Goulburn the principal strategic centre In the south of 
New South Wales. A considerable fraction of the Inland trade arid transport 
of the State passes through the city, whose industrial and commercial importance 
is growing. 

'For a more detailed description of tho phyffiography of this district 
see* —Craft, F. A., 1928. —The Physiography of the WoUondilly River Basin. Proc. 

Soc. N.S.W., nil. Part 5, 618. 



ON GHMVXLLEA QAUDJOUAUDII R. BR., A SUPPOSKD NATURAL 
HYBRID BETWEEN GREVILim LAUBIFOLIA 8IEB. 

AND 0. ACANTBIFOLIA AX, 

PAIIT 1.—^AlfAttSIB OF THE HYUEIO. 

By J. McLtjckds, D.Sc„ M.A., 

ABslstant-Frofessor of Botany, University of Sydney, 

(Plates xli-xv, and nineteen Text-figures,) 

[Bead 27th August, ld30.] 

^ Historical 

Fletcher (1913) gave a short account of this natural hybrid and Fietcher 
and Mufison (1927) amplified this account. A careful comparison of the hybrids 
with the putative parents was made, and the authors came to the conclusion that 
**the entire series known as Grevillea Gandichaudii Is a series of variable, 
naturally related forms explainable only -as being hybrids between theX two 
other species mentioned. That the two parent species are markedly contrasted 
in most of their morphological characters, in their habit of growth, etc.*' and that 
**Grcvillea Oaudichaudii has no specific characters; being of mixed origin, the 
characters are Inherited, being blends or mixtures of the parent-forms.*' 

The occurrence of natural hybrids has attracted a great deal of attention 
within recent years. Cockayne, Allan, Simpson and Thomson have recorded 
about 290 groups of wild hybrids In the New Zealand flora, belonging to 42 
families and 92 genera. The majority of these consist of polymorphic swarms, 
found abundantly in such genera as Myrtus, Olearla, Oelmisia, Nathofagua, 
Ranunculus, etc. Interspecific hybrids are much more common than Intergenerlc 
hybrids. 

The hybrldia^lng species usually have the same growth-form although the 
New Zealand flora lornlshes exceptions, e.g., the tree-form, Plagianthua t^etulinua, 
hybridises with the bush-form, Ptagianthue dleaHoafws, while the Grevlllea 
hybrids dealt with here are the result of crossing of species with different growth 
forms, one being a prostrate shrub, the other a divaricating bushy form. 

, In Nothofagus x N. fu$a and In Myrtua huUata x Af. ol>cor4ata 

the bybri^d swarm shows every gradation from ode species to another. Although 
many natural hybrids have been recorded, very few have been produced 
artificially, or have been studied intensively or cytologically. 

* 

Thf Problem.. 

In the present Investigation the writer set out to place on record detailed 
observations on the OrevUlea hybrids, to endeavour to produce them by artificial 
crossing and to Investigate their cytologic^ detalis, especlaily the character of 
the reduction spindle in the pollen-mother-eells. 
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The preffent commuxticftttoxt girm a detailed analfels of the chief contraatiag 
charactom of the putatire pareste and demonstrates the relationships of the 
hjrbrid series to these parents. The coefflcients of divergence of the hybrid forms 
from the two parents and from the midparent (hypothetical form In which the 
parental characters are perfectly blended) have been calculated and these 
coefficients have been plotted graphically about the mldparent as a reference line. 
From the graphs of the two hybrid forms the degree of blending of the parental 
characters will be apparent, and It will be possible to compare these hybrids 
with others. 

In regard to artlhcial production of the hybrids a considerable amount of 
work Is in progress, and seedlings have been raised from the cross Grct;iUca 
laurifolia (female) and G, acanthifolia (male), Photograph 1 (Plate xil) shows 
two such seedlings, and It will readily be seen that these very closely resemble 
the HI form analysed in this paper. The details of this experimental work will 
be published later. 

The reduction spindles in the microspore-mother-cena have also been 
Investigated and the typical irregular heterotypic spindle described by Rosenberg 
(1909) for the Drosera lonffifolia x Drogera rotundifolia hybrid, in which there 
is a lagging of unpaired chromosomes on the spindle, has been found. The cyto* 
logical details of the hybrid spindle and of the parents will be published later. 

Analysis or Tiia Hviiaios in Rxlatzon to thxib DincaoeircK feom thk PAggNTs. 

The characters selected show distinct contrast in the two putative parent 
species. 


Habit 

Grevillea laurifolia Is a prostrate shrub, with a thick root*stock from which 
several long trailing branches develop. All branches are prostrate, flexible, and 
produce numerous short lateral branches bearing the leaves and large attractive 
spikes of red flowers. The main branches vary considerably in length, the mean 
length Is 4*33 feet (SO measurements) while the number of branches per plant 
also varies, the mean for 30 counts being 7*26. The mean area occupied by a 
single plant is approximately 42*6 square feet. Photograph 2 (Plate xiii) shows 
part of a plant. 

This species colonises the dry sandstone habitat on the Blue Mountain 
Plateau, frequently growing beneath larger shrubs. 

Grevittea acanthifoUa is an erect compact shrub producing numerous branches 
from the thick root-stock. The mean number of main branches per plant is 4*33, 
while the mean length of the branches Is 3*1 feet (the mean of 30 measurements). 

In habitats near creeks or where there Is soakage at the bead of valleys in 
this locality, the height of some plants is sometimes as much as 7 to 8 feet, but 
in drier habitats this species does not grow so tall. The mean spread of this 
species is 14*23 square feet (10 measurements); it occurs in the same valley-beads 
as G, taurifoUat but while G. acanthifoUa colonises the lower slopes (where moist) 
and the valley floor, ih laurifolia invariably occupies the upper drier slopes. The 
flowering period lasts from September to March lu both species; this fact and 
their frequent proxlp^ity provide the opportunity for natural hybridization. 
Photograph 3 (Plate xiii) shows part of'a plant. 

GreviHea Gaudichaudit supposed hybrid between the putative parents 
0, laurifoUa and G, amnihifolia, is represented by two distinct forms, which I 
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will refer to as HI aad H2. These forms have approximately the same freQuency 
in this locality; HI Is represented by six individuals, and H2 by four individuals. 
HI Is a form about intermediate between the putative parents, approximating the 
midparent, while H2 is closer to <?. laurifoUa than 0. acanthifoHa; In other words, 
laurifoUa appears prepotent in the general complex of the hybrid H2. The HI 
form is typically prostrate in habit, with a tendency for the apices of the 
branches to become erect. The habit Is definitely like that of the laurifolia 
parent, but the tendency to erect apices suggests the Influence of acanthifoUa. 
The mean number of branches per plant is approximately 3*5 (6 plants), while 
the mean length of each branch is 2*5 feet (20 measurements), Measurements 
were made from plants in open; branches of all forms are much longer when 
sheltered by taller shrubs. The mean area occupied by the whole plant is 18*0 
square feet (6 plants). In general appearance this type is about midway 
between the two putative parents. The flowering period is slightly shorter 
than in the parents. Photograph 4 (Plate xlv) shows part of a plant. 

The •H2 form la also prostrate and approx I mates to the laurifoUa parent 
very closely in general habit (and other characters which will be referred to 
later). It is a much more vigorous form than the HI hybrid, and only close 
inspection will distinguish It from the laurifoUa parent when they occur together. 
The mean length of the branches is 5*16 feet (measurements from plants in open; 
branches of all forms are much longer when sheltered by taller shrubs). The 
mean number of branches is 5, and the mean area 40 square feet. Photograph 5 
(Plate xiv) shows part of a plant. 

Table 1 shows the habit characters of the parents and of the hybrids, am^'the 
coefficients of divergence of the hybrids from the midparent and the parents. 
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The last two columns give the coefficients of divergence of the hybrids from 
the midparent. The coefficient of divergence from the midparent, for the number 
of branches, of the HI form (+ 0*78) Is considerable and Indicates that this 
type.is much nearer to the acanthifoUa parent than to the laurifoUa. In the H2 
form there is a closer approximation to the midparent, but the balance is shown 
in favour of the acanthifoUa. side. The laurifoUa parent is obviously dominant 
in regard to the inheritance of the other characters referred to under habjt, as 
the coefficients of divergence indicate. 

♦ ' 

Foliage. 

The leaves of G. laurifoUa are petlolate, entire, often with an aplculus (some¬ 
times recurved), dark green on adaxlal surface, whUislvtomentose on abaxlal 
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eurtace. The size Is varlabie, the greatest length is 111 mtn., the greatest 
breadth 64 mm., the shortest length 35 mni., and the narrowest leaf 17 mm, across. 
The measurements give the greatest length and breadth. The length of the 
petiole varies between the limits 22 mm. and 4 mm. • 

The shape of the leaf varies, being lanceolate, broadly ovate, almoBt circular, 
or mueronate. The young leaves and ahoot-aplces are covered with a thick 
indumentum of white and ferruginous closely appressed hairs. The adaxial surface 
of old leaves becomes practically glabrous. The abaxlal surface retains its 
covering of hairs. The venation is prominent, and there is a characteristic Intra* 
marginal vein. In acanthifoHa the leaves are congiderably dissected, each segment 
being pungent-pointed. As in taurifolia, they vary in all dlmensionw. the mean 
length of the largest leaves is 50-8 mm., the mean breadth 40*6 mm., the mean 
length of the smallest adult leaves is 31’6 mm., and the mean breadth 22*2 mm. 
The number of lobes varies within wide limits (vide Photograph 6, Plate xv). 
There is no Intni-marginal vein. The young apices and young leaves are covered 
with whitish hairs, but the adult leaves are glabrous. Text-tlguro 1 shows the 
type of foliar hairs for the parents and hybrids. The petiole Is winged, the 
lowest segments ot the lamina being decurrent with the edge of the petiole. 



Toxt-fig. 1..«. b, r. Foliar hairs <»f huol/otui. 112 uikI HJ respectively. 

Isolated hairs cKTwr on the loaves of ftran//ti/ol/a, very sliniiar to thos<? 
of the If! forms. H2 has hairs approximating to those of lauri/olitt. 

In Hf there U ii mortv<»r less pf^rfect Ijirnding of the iwo parents, x 40. 

The HI hybrid is represented by individuals, the Iciives of which are plnua- 
sected; Photograph 7 (Plate xv) shows the degree of dissection of the leaf of 
one plant. The segments vary from 3 (o 13 in number. 3ome of these may 
again be twice or thrice dissected. This latter character appears in some of 
the older basal leaves and seems to indicate the prepotency of the acanthifoHa 
parent. 

The hairy covering varies on different leaves, but all hove appreased hairs on 
the abaxlal surface. The adaxial surface la glabrous. 
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The H2 form shows n considerable range of leaf eixe and form, even in the 
one individual. The maforltv of the leaves are entire, but aesocialed with them, 
and occurring in no definite seauence, are variously pinnaaected leaves of the 
most variable shape and size. Photograph S (Plate xv) shows the range of 
dissection in leaves from a single plant, the number of segments varying from 
2 to 6; a typical intramarginal vein is present in all leaves of this form. The 
proportion of entire to dissected leaves varies in different individuals, for 
example, as Fletcher and Muason (1927) have recorded, there are H2 individuals 
with a large majority of plnnasected leaves, and others with a smaller proportion 
of them. 

The general texture, indumentum, colour and shape of leaf approximate to 
the lanrifolia parent, and indicate its prepotency. The undivided leaves of the 
H2 form are usually longer and narrower than those of laurifolia. 

Table 2 gives the means of the maximum length and maximum width of 
a number of the larger leaves of both parents and of the hybrid forms, and 
the length of the petioles. The divergence of the hybrids from the two putative 
parents and from the midparent is also shown. 
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40-6 

-0-44 


-0 04 

+0 

! 

-1*44 

-ODO 

o 

X 

542 

712 

450 

670 

! 

+ 1*24 

-0-63 

10.74 

-til. 

+ 0*24 

-1*02 

1 

]Amgth of pctloto (ram ) 

14 2 

a-4 

9-8 

0 8 

4-1'3l' 

+ 1*00 

+0 H2 

+0*60 

+ 0*82 

+ 0 

Moani of ooefflctentA 


j 

i 

1 


4-004 

+0 18 

+ 014 

-0-33 

~0*3« 

" 0 82 


From this table it is apparent that the absolute measurement of the leaf* 
width of the HI form (57 mm.) Is greater than that of either parent, while the 
leaf-width measurement of the H2 form (46^3 mm.) exactly coincides with 
the value for the midparent. 

* 

The absolute length of the leaf of the H2 form, 101*9 mm., Is greater than 
that of either parent; as frequently happens in hybrids (Warren, 1929). In 
regard to the petiole, the absolute measurement of length (9*8 mm^) of the H2 
form coincides with that of the acanthifoUa parent, while the petiole of the HI 
form is shorter than either parent, but nearer aranthi/oHa. 

In the leaf'^ratio, the HI hybrid exceeds the ratio of either parent, but Is 
only slightly greater than the ratio of the acanthifoUa parent, while the ratio of 
the H2 form is less than either parent but is considerably nearer the kiurifoHa 
parent. 
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So far as the petiole is concerned, the prepotency of the acanthifoliu parent 
Is distinctly apparent in the tendency of the lowest segments of the lamina to 
become decurrent on the petiole and to produce the winged petiole of the parent 
in the HI forms; and also in the mean of the absolute length. 

If we consider the mean of the coefficients of divergence of the hybrids from 
the laurifoUa parent, the midparent and the acanthifoHa parent In Table 2, we 
find for the HI form, + 0-64, + 0*14, - 0*36, respectively when the sign Is regarded, 
while for the H2 form the respective means are hO'lS, -0*32, -0*32. 

As the sign of the coefficient indicates the direction in which the Individual 
diverges from the reference point and the mean of the coefficients with regard 
to the midparent ‘‘expresses the degree of inequality of balance of the sum total 
of the hereditary influences from the two parents" (Warren, 1929) it appears 
that the HI form <+ 0*14) approximates more closely to the midparent than the 
H2 form (~ 0*32); this balance about the midparent being slightly weighted in 
favour of the acatithifoUa parent in the former, and slightly more so in favour 
of the la«ri/olia parent in the latter. 

There is also considerable inequality of balance about either parent in the 
HI forms, but more so about the laurifalia parent (+ 0*64); in the H2 forms 
there Is only slight inequality of balance about the laurifoUa parent, but great 
inequality about the acanthifoHa parent (“0*82}. 

As the mean of the coefficients gives the relative degree of general divergence 
of the hybrid from the parents when the sign is disregarded, we get for the HI 
forms 0*86, 0-64 and 0’64, and for the H2 forms 0*67, 0*67, 0*82. 

These means indicate that in the leaf characters under discussion the general 
divergence of the HI form from laurifoUa (0*86) is considerably greater than 
from acanthifoHa (0*64) and from the midparent (0*66); that Is, the acanthifoHa 
parent is distinctly prepotent over laurifoUa. In the H2 form the general 
divergence from the amnthifoUa (0*82) Is much greater than from the laurifoUa 
parent, and therefore in the determination of Us leaf characters the laurifoUa 
parent is prepotent. In the HI type the difference in the general divergence 
from the ucanthifpHa parent and the midparent Is negligible; while in the H2 
type the difference In the divergence from the laurifoUa parent and the mid¬ 
parent is also negligible. 

Very similar conclusions may be arrived at from the measurements of the 
smallest adult leaves of the plants. 

Ijobing of the Leaf. 

As laurifoUa has entire leaves, the presence of dissections of the lamina is a 
clear Indication of the prepotency of the acanthifoHa parent, but the number of 
lobes and their character vary, so that the H2 form clearly approaches the 
undivided laurifoUa lamina, while the HI form approaches the acanthifoHa side. 

In Table $ the details of the loblng are Indicated, and the coefficients of 
divergence of the hybrids from the brents and midparent calculated. 

For the HI hybrids the mean number of lobes is 7*63. for the H2 2 9, and for 
the oimnthifoUia parent 12-34; commonly there are 7 lobes in HI, 2 or 3 lobes in 
H2 and 11 lobes in acanthifoUa. The coefficient of divergence of the HI form 
from the laurifoUa parent (+ 0*58) shows that there is considerable prepotency 
of the acanthifoUa parent; the coefficient of divergence of the H2 form from the 
laurifoUa parent is only + 0*23, so that the potency of the acanthifoHa parent is 
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approximately two and a half times less than in the HI form. Moreover the 
eoeihcient of divergence of the HI form from the midparent (+ 0*09) Indicates a 
distinct balance round the midparent, while the coefficient of the H2 form 
(-0*26) indicates considerable inequaUty of balance due to the hereditary effect 
of the laurifoUa parent. 


TAStK a. 


rinut. 


O. lautifdia 
Ml .. 

R8 .. 

G. aeanffiifdia 


Number of primary lobes per lottf. 
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11 
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4 0-23 
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4-0 oe 
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l—a 
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™0‘4l 
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Means 


u 
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TABtK 4. 



I'iant. 

CoeJBcionts of divergence of hybrids. 

C'fiaractort. 
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1 

HI 
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1 
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G.acanthifolia 

Z~H1 

1- H2 

M-Hl 

1 

M-H2 

rt^Hl 

(»-H2 


i-a 

1-a 

/-“Cg 

l—a 

l-a 

i “*a 

Intramarginal 

vein 

j 
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dnveiofwd 

1 

strongly 

developed 

strongly 

developf'd 

Absent 

— 


1 



^ Hi. .4 

lUot&noe from 
margin (mm.) 

1 

2 

0-7 

1 

1*5 

0 

1 

1 

J 

■HO *65 

4 0*26 

■ 1 

4- 

o 

-.0*25 

... 1 

-0*36 

’ ! 

-0*76 


Intramarginal Vein, 

In G. Umrifoliu this vein is strongly dedned, and at a mean distance of 2 mm. 
from the margin; in G. acanthifoUa it is usually absent, although there ts 
frequently a development of fibres where the margin rolls bach towards the 
abaxial surface (thus simulating a vein In section). In both the HI and H2 
liybrlds the vein is present, but Is more strongly developed In the H2 forms. The 
mean distance from the margin in H2 is 1*6 mm., while in HI it Is 0*7 mih. 

The prepotency of the laurifotia parent Is clearly indicated in regard to the 
presence of this vein, but the weaker development In the HI form which, from 
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previous evidence of leaf characters, is undoubtedly close to the xnldparent 
Indicates the **lnhiblting" effect of the acanthifolia factor. 

The coefficient of divergence of the HI form from the lanrifolia parent (+ 0*6B) 
indicates considerable deviation, but with regard to the midparent the HI form 
shows considerable balance around this point. The H2 form shows less divergence 
from the taurifoHa parent, and more from the midparent than is the case for 
the HI forms. 

Table 4 gives the coefficients of divergence of the HI and H2 hybrids from 
the parents and the midparent in regard to the intramarginal vein development. 



Text-figs, 8, 4, 5.—^Transverse Kections of lamina of the two parents, 
iotiri/elia and acunthifoUa, and of the HI and H2 forms reapeotlvely. 

x 126, 


ThicknesB of Lamina. 

Text-figures 2, 3, 4, 5 represent camera luclda drawings of transverse sections 
of the lamina of the two parents and of the HI and H2 hybrids. The sections 
reveal small differences In thickness; but the HI hybrid is slightly thicker than 
any of the others, l.e., thicker than either parent. 
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The taurifotia parent has strongly developed papillate epidermal oelle on 
the ahaxlal surtace. This Is also strongly Indicated in the HI and H3 torms. 
The aoanthifolia parent has no papiUatlon of thle epidermis. 

The acunthi/olia parent has a decidedly thicker palisade tom than the 
kmrifolia parent and slightly thicker than the HI and H3 hybrids; the HI form 
approximates to the amnthifoHa condition more nearly than the H3, Both 
hybrid forms have stalked hairs similar to those of the laurifolia parent (Tekt- 
flg. 1). All leaves are strongly cutlcularUed on the adaxial surface, but the 
tomentose abaxial surface of laurifolia, Hi and H2 are slightly less cuticularised 
than the glabrous aoanthifoUa leaf. 

Text-figure 6 shows the general view of the section of the acanthifoUa leaf; 
the recurved margin is plainly Indicated, and the distribution of the vascular 
bundles and dbroua tissue. In HI there is an occasional tendency to recurving 
of the leaf margin (Text-fig. 7). 



Texl-fls. 6 —^Diagram of transverse section of leaf of 0 acaHthifoUa 
showing the recurved^ margin and the mass of Ubres <F) simulating 
the tntra-marginai vein where leaf recurves, x JB, 

Text-fig. 7.—diagram of transverse section of HI lamina showing the 
intra-marginal vein (tv.) and the slight tendency towards recurving of 

the leaf-margin, x 15. 

Biomata* 

The mean number of stomata in the same held of the mlcroacope tor |o«ri/o2io, 
•otmlM/olto, HI and H2 respectively is 44*3, 46, 43, 49*6. The large number In 
acanthifoUa, compared with the other forms, is accompanied by a reduction In 
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•iM of the guard-cells. The width of the guard-cells of the forms Is approximately 
the same. The longest guard-cells occur in the HX form (SIO /i), the shortest In 
ncanthtfolia (241 m). In the laurlfolia parent the mean length is 291 while in 
the H2 form U Is 267 fi. 

Test-hgures S, 9, 10, 11 show the relative sUe of the stomata of the parents 
and of the hybrids; and it is readily seen that the guard-cells of the HI form 
are larger than lu either parent. Bach stoma opens into an air space beneath 
the abaxial epidermis. Text-figure 32 (a, c% d) shows camera lucida drawings 
of these air-spaces as seen in section of the abaxial surface. 




T©xl-flg». 8, 9, 10, 13.:—Prawlwgs of the ahaxtal epiderrola of laurtfoUaj 
uoantMfoUfir, HI. and H2. showing the stomata. The stomata of the 
hybrids approximate to the iaurifoiia character rather than aoanthifoHa, 

x 225. 


The H2 hybrid (which Is most like the laurifotia parent in habit and general 
morphology) behaTOS unexpectedly in the matter of the palisade. Although it 
grows close to the laaH/oHo parent (often Intertwined with it), under precisely 
the same degree of UlutnlnatJon> it yet develops a much thicker palisade layer— 
a layer. In fact, which Is slightly thicker than in the exposed acanthifoUa parent. 
Moreover, the ratio of spongy to palisade mesophyll in the HI form is higher than 
In the other three foma 
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The irtterceUiilar space system (as revealed in sections parallel to ahaxial 
surface) of the acanthifoUa parent is distinctly smaller on the whole than In 
the other leaves, the HI and H2 hybrids approximating to the laurifoHa structure 
(Text-figure 12, o, b, c, d). 

Table 5 gives the divergence of the hybrids from the parents and the mid* 
parent in relation to the chief histological characters of the leaf. 


TABtK 5. 
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Coefficients of Divergence. 
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2-67 
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-1-00 

+2-20 

^-1-60 
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Moans of coefficients (sign regarded) 

« 1 

« ■ * • 

» * « * 

+0-10 

+0-86 

-0-30 

+ 0-86 

1 

i-0-89 

-0-14 

Means of coefficients (sign Ignon-d) 

% * 

« • * » 

• * • * 

0-66 

0-86 

0-70 

1 

0-62 

1 0r7 

0-71 


The most important features revealed in this table are: (1) the mean slse 
of the guard cells of the HI hybrid (310 m) is greater than in either parent; 
(2) the relative number of stomata in equal areas of leaf surface of the two 
hybrid forms deviates only very slightly from the laurifotia parent; (3) the 
acanthifoUa parent has the largest number of stomata per unit area and also the 
smallest stomata; (4) the coefficient of divergence of the HI hybrid from the 
midparent (-0*88) in regard to length of guard^ells is considerably weighted In 
favour of the laurifoUa parent, while the coefficient of the H2 (-0*02) shows 
only a very slight divergence of this form from the midparent. Considering the 
means of the coefficients of divergence of the hybrids from Imrifolia. the mid¬ 
parent, and acanthifoliu, we find for the HI form +010, -O-SO and -0*89 
respectively (when sign is regarded), and for the H2 form, + 0*86, + 0*86 and 
014 respectively; these coefficients indicate that the HI form deviates very 
slightly from laurifoHa In the sum-total of these foliar characters, but It deviates 
considerably from amnthifoUa, The mean coefficient of divergence of the H2 
form from acanthifotia Is ^0*14, thus indicating the dominance of the acanthi- 
faiia parent. If the sign of the coefficients is ignored we obtain the relative 
degree of the general divergence of the hybrids from the parents and mid- 
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parent; for HI tjiiese means are 0*65, 0*76, and 1*07 from laurifoHat midparent, 
and acanthifoHa respectively, and for the H2, 0*86, 0*62, and 0*71, Thus the 
general divergency of the HI forms is much greater from acanthi/olia than from 
laurifoHa so far aS the histology of the leaf is considered. The H2 form shows 
a slightly greater divergence from the laurifoHa structure than from acanthifoHa. 
The means of the coefficients with regard to the midparent are, for HI, 0*76 and, 
for H2, 0*62, indicating a fair degree of divergence from the midparent in l>oth 
hybrid series. » 



Text-flg:. 12.—a, 5, o, d. ('amera luclda drawinifw of the air-space system 
of Jaiiri/oHaj aoanthi/olia, HI, and H2 respoctively. A atoma is super¬ 
imposed in reintion to the main alr-apaceis. x 175. 


Inflorescence and Flowers. 

Table 6 gives the coefficients of divergence of the hybrids from the parents 

and the midparents for the main characters of the inflorescence. 

Considering the number of flowers per inflorescence the coefficients of 

divergence of the HI form from laurifoHa {^' 0*61) and from the midparent 

(f 0*11) indicate a weighting of the balance in favour of the acanf^i/oZia parent. 

* 

The poefficients of divergence from the same points of reference for the H2 form 
are - 0*11 and - 0*61 respectively and the absolute number of flowers of the H2 
form is lower than that of either parent, but Is very near to the number for the 
laurifoHa parent, thus indicating the dominance of the laurifoHa parent in this 
character. 
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Considering the length of the Inflorescence we see that ocanfhi/efia, with 
59*4 mm.f is about twice the mean length of laurifotia. The HI form (mean 
41 mm.) shows the prepotenc^r of the acanthifoliu parent, the ooeflioient of 
divergence from the midparent being - 0*06; l,e., the HI form approaches very 
closely to the midparent in respect to this character. The H:9 form diverges 
considerably from the midparent as its coetRcient of divergence (-0*4) indicates; 
but it approaches the taurifoUa condition closely (coefllcient + 0*08). 

V 

Tabus 6. 
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4-0-24 1 “0-87 

1 
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a—Hl 

i-a 
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~0-6& 1 -0*92 

1 

1 

-0-97 1 0 80 

-0-30 1 -1-10 

-0-26 1 -0-86 

1 

-0-08 1 -0-60 


The HI and H2 forms come nearer the laieri/olia parent in the matter of 
length of peduncle, than to the acanihifolia parent. The midparent value is 
15*2 mm.; both hybrid forms exceed this value as their coeflLcients of divergence. 

0*47 and “0*30, indicate; the influence of the lauH/olia parent is seen here. 
In regard to the length of the pedicel we see that the H2 form (2*48 mm.) comes 
very close to the laurifoUa parent (2*67 mm.) and that its coefficient of divergence 
from the midparent Is -0*37, thus showing the prepotency of the laurifoUa 
parent. The HI form (2*08) approaches closely to the acanihifolia side (1*92 mm.). 

In regard to the gynophore, we find practically the same condition, the Hi 
form, with a mean length of 2*66 mm., approaching JaaH/ofia, with mean length 
of 3*1 mm. Here, too, the HI form shows the preXK>tency of the acanihifolia 
parent. The coefficient of divergence from the midparent is -f0*41, i.e., in favour 
of acanthifoUa, 

From a consideration of these characters of the inflorescence it is apparent 
that the characters of the two parents blend in a remarkably peculiar fashion; 
one parent being prepotent in one character, the other in tome other one; while 
in yet another, one or both of the hybrids show a more or less true blending of 
the parental characters. 
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The means ot the eoalficients of dlTergence of the HI forms from laurifoliat the 
mtdparent, and uoanthifoHa in these characters of the inflorescence and flowers 
are +0-65, +0*05, and -0*45 respectively, when sign la considered, and for 
the H2 hybrid the corresponding means are respectively +0’16, -O SG, and "0*86, 
For the HI hybrid the balance about the midparent Is very definite, but slightly 
weighted on the ocanfhi/ofia side (-f- 0*05). The Inequality of balance about 
laurifoHa (+0*56) and ocanfhifoMa (-0*46) Is considerable and similar. In the 
H2 form the means show great dissimilarity, and that the balance is greatest 
about the laurifotin parent. 



Text-fig. 13.—a, h, c, ci. HairB from the corolla of the four forms; 
in the hybrids the haira are generally longer than In the two parenlw 
and lend towards alight naymmetry—an aoonfftl/olia character, x 30. 

When the signs of the coefficients are disregarded, the means of these 
coefficients give the relative degree of the general divergence of the hybrids from 
the parents and from the mldparent. These means are, for the HI hybrid, 
0*56, 0*26, and 0*45 respectively, and, for the H2 hybrid, 019, 0*36, and 0*86 
respectively. Thus the general divergence of the HI form from the laurifolia 
(0*55) is slightly greater than from the acanthifolia (0*45), while the H2 form 
shows very little divergence from the laurifoHa parent (0*19), but a very consider¬ 
able divergence from the acanthifolia parent (0*86). The two parents are almost 
equally balanced in the HI hybrid, but the laurifoHa parent is dominant in these 
characters in the H2 hybrid. 

Pilosity of the. Infforenoence and Flowers. 

In Table 7 the chief characters of the piloslty of the inflorescence of the 
parents and hybrids are enumerated. 
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From the data recorded in Table 7 it also seems that there is a fortuitous 
blending of the parental influences in the matter of hair-colour and hair- 
structure; for example, the ovary and gynophore have red and white hairs in 
laurifolia, white only In (wanthifoUa, and a mixture of white and yellowish- 
brown or white and ferruginous in the HI and H2 forms respectively, thus 
suggesting a blending of the two parents. In the corolla, laiirifoHa bus red or 
ferruginous hairs, acanthtfoUa chiefly w'hite. few greenish-brown, .while the 
hybrids are chiefly ferruginous, clearly indicating the dominance of the tauri/olia 
parent. The same conclusion may be drawn from the hair-colour of the V>racts 
and of the Inflorescence axis. 



Texi-hg. 14. —o. c. d. Drawings of the hairs from the ovary and 
gynophore of Uiurifolia^, amjithifoHa, H2, and HJ reapectlvely. The 
Influence of avanthifolia Is seen in the asymmetrical position of the 

stalk In tho hybrids. ;< 30 , 

In regard to hair-structure, the la«ri/oHa parent has symmetrically stalked 
hairs, while the acanthifoHa parent Is decidedly asymmetric In this respect; the 
HI form has chiefly asymmetrically stalked hairs, but less so than the aeanthifoUa 
parent, while the H2 form has hairs which are almost symmetric. Clearly the 
prepotency of the laurifolia parent is revealed in this character of the H2, while 
the two parents are more or less eaually represented in this character In* the 
HI hybrids. The other parte of the inflorescence or flower reveal similar 
features of hair-structure. 
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Text-figure 18 (a, &, c, <f) demouBtrate^ the structure of the hairs from the 
corolla and Text-figure 14 (a, ?>, v, d) shows the structure of the hairs from the 
ovary and the gynophore. 

Hroot8 of the Infiorescmu'e, 

Text-figure 15 depicts the floral bracts of all four forms: it is clear that the 
shape of the HI and H2 bracts is affected by the laurtfolia parent, for they are 
almost like enlargements of the bracts of this parent. 

Table 8 gives the. means of the maximum length and maximum breadth of the 
bracts and the coefficients of divergence of the hybrids from the parents and the 
midparent In regard to these characters. 



Text-fig. J r».— a. d. l>rawingf* uf bracts of laurifoUa, acanlhifolki, 

III, and H2. The effect of the lanrifolUi parent 1 h seen in the general 
Hppenrance of the bracts of the hybrids, x ITt, 

From this table it appears that the mean length of the bracts of acauthifoUa 
is more than twice that of the laurlfoHa bracts, while the hybrids t^ome between 
the parents. The mldparental mean is 3*85. The HI form shows a coefficient of 
divergence of '0T4 from the mldparental value; in the H2 form the coefficient 
of divergence from the mSdparent is - 0-26, »o that the Influence of the laurifoUa 
parent is greater than in the HI form. There is slight predominance of the 
Itturifolia influence In this bract-character. Considering the mean of the width 
of the bracts, we find that in the HI form the mean Is greater than for either 
parent, while the H2 form lies between the parental values. The mldparental value 
is 2*92; the coefficient of divergence of HI from the midparent is M, while the 
H2 form has a coefficient of divergence of I'67; both forms therefore show 
considerable divergence from the midparent in opposite directions. 
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TUIXJI 7. 



Plant. 

Ojrgan, 

taurifolUt 

HI 

m 

oranlAifolia 

InSareteeiice 

Axis. 

hair* red or ferro' 
ginotts, abort, aym* 
metrical. 

hairs lefTuglnoui, 
few white, diort, 
mostly asymmetrloal, 

hairs ferruginous, 
almoet ayminetrical. 

gieeniiih-bmwn, white, 
tonger than in lauri- 
/ofia, asymmetrical. 

j 

1 

red or ferruginous, 
sliort, msembling 
hairs of corolla, 
symmetrical; purple 
patches present. 

few white, obleby 
ferruginous, gener¬ 
ally asymmetrloal; 
no purple patches. 

mainly ferruglnoui, 
itaik generally sym¬ 
metrical ; purple 
patches present. 

, few greenish-brown, 
chiefly white, stalk 
symmetrical; no 

^ purple patches. 

Ovary and 
Gynopbom, 

red and white In 
proportion 1 to 6; 
stalk gctterally some*' 
what asymmetrlcaL 

1 

chiefiy white, few 
groenJsb-browu, , 

asymmetrloal. i 

1 

chiefly white, ocea- 
slonal ferruginous 
hair present, asym¬ 
metrical generally. 

i 

: ail white, long. \«ry 

1 asymmctiical. 

OoroUa 

1 

1 

red or ferruginous, 
latter more abun* i 
dant, stalk slightly 
asynimetrleal. 

ohielly ferruginous, 
few white, asym¬ 
metrical generally. 

mainly ferruginous, 
few white, stalk 
slightly asymme¬ 
trical 

chiefly white, few 
greenish-brown, 
short, less asymme¬ 
trical than In ovary. 
\ 


Tabj,s: 8. 




1 

Character of Bracts. 


Means 

Means 






of 

of 


Plant. 


1 


Coefflclenta 

Coeffloients 



Mean length. 

Mean breadth. 

L 

^(x 1 , 000 ) 

(sign 

regarded). 

(sign 

ignored). 



(mm.). 


i 

HI 

H 2 ' 

HI 

H 2 

0. laurifolia 

240 

270 

873 





m .. 


8 44 

3-27 

1.052 





H 2 .. 

* * * < 

8-10 

2 87 

, 1,308 





0, aeanthi/idh 

5 ' 5 «) 

3'10 

1,700 





C^ftteleuts of dtvergetioc of hybrids from parents and mldparent. 

--------- . . . ___L.-. ■ 


1 

1 

1 


f-HI 

f—a 

1 H 2 

^ ■■ ■■ 

i-o-ao : +0 24 

i 1*50 ; -110 

+ 0-21 ; +052 

+0 flO 

-on 

0 00 

0 62 

l—a 

M'H 2 

' l-a 

0 14 : -0 2 d 

+ 1-00 ; - 1-57 

-O-gg ; +0 02 

+0 10 

-0 flOi 

0 40 

0<62 

1-5 

' i^a 

- 0 +M ; - 0 ' 7 d 

+<>'50 ; -2 10 

- 0 ' 7 S ; - 0-48 

- 0'31 

-I'll 

0 84 

I'll 
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The column giving the ratio of length to width of bracts shows that the 
hybrids fall between the two parents In this character, but the coefRcient of 
divergence from the midparent indicates that the HI form (-0*28) deviates 
considerably from this point of reference in favour of the laurifoUa parent, while 
the H2 form (coefhcient of divergence + 0*02) approximates much more closely 
to the midparent. The prepotency of the lauHfoUa parent in regard to this 
character is suggested in the HI form and the camera luclda drawings of the 
bracts <Text<fig. 15, a, 5, c, d) also demonstrate this conclusion. 

The means of the coefficients of divergence of the HI hybrids from laurifoHa, 
the midparent, and aeanthi/olia in regard to the characters of the bracts are 
f 0*69, ^ 019, and 0*31 respectively, when sign is considered; and for the H2 
hybrids * 0*11, - 0*60, and -1 11 respectively. In regard to the HI form, the 
mean of the coefficleiits of divergence from the midparent, + 0*19, shows a greater 
approximation of this hybrid to the midparent than is the case in the H2 form; 
in other words there seems to be a more perfect blending of the characters of 
the two parents in the bract<structure; there is a slight dominance of the 
acanthifoUa parent, as the sign indicates. The means of the coefficients of 
divergence from the parents show considerable inequality of balance (f 0-69 from 
laurifoUa and - 0*31 from acanthifoUa) and are distinctly dissimilar. 

If we consider the means of the coefficients for the H2 forms, there in 
apparent a very considerable inequality of balance about the midpareut ( 0 60) 
and about the acanthifoUa parent also (“ I'll). The balance about the laurifolia 
parent is very definite. In the H2 form It is apparent that all the means of the 
coefficients of divergence ( *011. *“0*60, and 1*11) are on the laurifolia side, 
thus Indicating the dominance of this parent. 

If we consider the relative degree of divergence of the hybrids from thoir 
respective parents and midparent, we obtain an indication of the effect of either 
parent. The means of the coefficients of divergence from the usual points of 
reference, when sign is disregarded, give the relative effect of either parent In 
the constitution of the hybrids. The means of these coefficients are 0*69, 0*47, and 
0*64 respectively for the Hi hybrids and for the H2 hybrids 0*62, 0*62, and 1 11 
respectively. In the HI form the general divergence from laurifoUa (0*69) 
approximates closely to that from acanthifoUa (0*64), but Is considerably greater 
than the divergence from the midparent; thus acanthifoUa is slightly dominant. 

In the H2 form the general divergence from the laurifoUa parent (0*62) Is 
equal to that from the midparent (0*62) and only about half the divergence from 
the acanthifoUa parent. Thus in the constitution of this form the laurifolia 
parent is strongly prepotent In the bract characters. 

Pollen. 

Table 0 sets out the colour, the dimensions, and the percentage of small and 
sterile pollen grains of parents and hybrids. 

The colour of the HI pollen is about intermediate between that of the 
parents, while the'H2 form shows a different degree of blending of parental 
colours. 

In sice, the grains of the acanthifoUa parent are larger than those of 
laurifoUa and of the hybrids. The HI form shows a coefficient of divergence 
from the midpareut of -0*33, while the H2 form has a coefficient of ~0*S4. The 
latter diverges considerably from the mean of the parents and indicates the 


4 
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TaBUB 9. 



Plant. 

Coefllotenta of divergenoe. 

Cliariicter. 





Hi 

i-Ha 

M-Hl 

M-H2 

o-Hl 

a~m 


laurifolia 

HI 

H2 

aearUhifolia 


mi 

l~a 

/ •►‘O 


l^a 

Colour 

1 

1 

biight- 

yoUow 

Itraeniah- 

yellow 

browniib- 

red 

dark-red 

i 


1 

1 



Slio of largpitt 1 
graluft 

54ft 

1 

5A4 

614 

540 

+0 16 

-0*34 

-0*33 

- 0 ■ 84i 

-0*«3 

-1*84 

Sl£e of aniiill 
> gralnti 

300 

890 

400 

400 

+0*75 

+ 1-00 

+ 0*25 

10 *50 

-0*25 

0 

Heroc'iitasc of 
Rterilo and 
sniali graina 

8-7 

18 4 

8'17 

23'6 

i 

1 

+ 0-48 

1 

+ 0*22 

-0*01 

-0*27 

- 0 51 

-0*77 


dominance of the laurifoUa parent in this character. On the contrary, in regard 
to the small sterile grains the hybrids approximate more closely ti\^ the 
acanthifoUa side. The parents and hybrids show a most remarkable variation 
in the percentage of these small and usually sterile grains which invariably 

rfi. 

appear abnormal in their contents (which appear as large globular oily masses, 
absent from the larger and normal grains). (3ee Text-dgure 16, a, c, cf.) 

A common property of most hybrids Is a high degree of pollen and ovule 
sterility. But from numerous counts of sterile and normal pollen-grains of all 
four forms, I And that the acanthifoUa parent has far more small, undeveloped 
and sterile grains than the hybrids, e.g., laurifolia has sterile, acanthifoUa 
2S*7%, HI and H2 have 18*4% and 8*17% respectively. This character was so 
unexpected that I made numerous check counts at intervals, always with the same 
result, namely, that the hybrid pollen is much more consistently normal than the 
acanthifoUa pollen, although In the HI form it is four times more sterile than 
laurifolia pollen, and in the H2 approximately twice as sterile. 

The accompanying Table 10 sets out the coefficients of divergence of the 
hybrids from the two parents and from the midparent for the chief characters 
discussed in* the text; the coefficients being arranged In order of magnitude. 
These coeidcients of divergence have been plotted as a graph taking the raid- 
parent as the reference line and plotting horizontally from it in a.‘vertical series 
the appropriate coefficients recorded in the table. In the graphs (Text-figs. 17, 18) 
the horizontal distance between the laurifolia and the acanthifoUa reference lines 
shows graphically the range of the coefficients of divergence of the characters 
where the values of the hybrids come within the limits of the two parents. 
Identity with one or other parent is obviously Indicated if the coefficient of 
dtvei^gence of the hybrid from the midparent is ± 0*5. In such a graph the 
relationship of the hybrids as a whole to ^he parents Is presented in a manner 
whicb makes it possible to compare one hybrid with another, for the sura of the 
coefficients of divergence from any reference line is represented by the area 
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between the graph and any of the three vertical reference lines. The numerical 
value of this sum of the coefficients of divergence (neglecting the sign) Is, for 
the HI form, 0-67, 0*46, 0-64 respectively and, for the H2, 0*63, 0*49, and 0*84 
respectively. In the former It is seen that the effect of the two parents Is nearly 
balanced, neither having any distinct dominance in regard to the hybrid’s com 
stltution. but in the H2 form there is a striking difference in the potency of the 
parents in its make-up, the laurifolia parent being more predominant than the 



Text*ftg, 16.—Drawings of pollen grains of JuuiS/oIia, H3, H2, and 
acanthifolia, showing tho relative sise of the grains, and some of the 
small sterile ones. The contents In the latter show disorganization, 
while the others have a uniform distribution of the contents, x 150, 

acanthifoUa parent. This is also suggested in the graphs plotting the coefficients 
of divergence of the hybrid from the midparent (Text-figs. 17, 18). There Is no 
strong tendency for the graph to approximate to the mldparental line (as may 
be expected, since the mean coefficient of divergence from the midparent is 0*65), 
but there is a tery large proportion of the graph on the laurifoUa side, and the 
curve is decidedly asymmetric. The graph for the HI form, however, displays 
considerable symmetry about the mldparental line and la thus strikingly different 
from the graph for the H2 hybrid, so far as balance about this reference dine is 
considered. 
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The balance of the graph about the midparental line may ;al8o be expressed 
numerleany (Warren, 1929). The sum of the negative coefficients of divergence 
from the mldparent (i.e,, on the lo«r{/oHa side) for HI is *6’19, the sum of the 
positive coefficients iacanthifoUa side) Is + 5*B2, giving a dllTerence of + 0*38, or a 
mean difference per character of +0*01. Thus in the constitution of the HI form 
the acanthifoUa parent Is slightly dominant. 

CJonsldering the H2 form, we find the negative coefficients {UturifoHa side) 
total “ 7-93, while the sum of the positive coefficients totals ^ 3*71, giving a 
difference of - 4*22, or a mean difference per character of - 0*17. Thus the 
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eonstittttios of the H2 hybrid Is largely determined by the laurifoUa parent, 
and the graphs of the two forms confirm these conclusions. Text-figure is a 
reproduction of the graph representing the generic hybrid between Fenidiwm and 
Arototis studied by Warren (1929). A comparison of this graph with Text-figures 
17 and IS above, for the specific hybrlda analysed In this paper, will show clearly 
the similarity of the curves, and the symmetrical arrangement about the mid- 
parental line. From the graph of the Vtnidium x ArctotiB hybrid and the graphs 
of the 0. taurifolia x 0. aoantfiifolia hybrids, It is apparent that most of the hybrid 



Text-fig. IS.—H2 Hybrid. 
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characters fall within the limits of the characters for the two parents; but it ia 
also apparent that the means of some of the characters of the hybrids are outside 
the means of the parents* 

Table 10, o, h, gives the coelficlentB of divergence of the HI and H2 hybrids 
from the parents and midparent In respect to the characters discussed in the 
text; the coedtcients are arranged in order of magnitude. 


m I ^ •-ib.w z X >c c <1*1 a ^ m 
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Tab&si 10 a. 


Chamoter. 


CoeJHclentd oX Bivorgeuce. 


1 S pottgy Menoph yll , y. ^ 

Paliaade MoaopliyU ’ 

2. Width of Lt»af. 

9. Length of Guard*Cell8 ,. 

4. Length of Peduncle 

5. Stomata per Unit Area 

6. Slie of Largest PoUen-Orahw.. 

7. Eatio of Bract j >.000 ] .. 

^ L ' 

8. Length of Bract. 

0, Tliieknesi of PaUiiade . * 

10. Length of l^amlna 

11. Length of Infloresoenco 

12. Percentage of Small Grains .. 

13. I^obes of Lamina 

14. Flowers jwr Infloresoenw 

15. Pistauca of Harglnal Vein 

16. I/ength of Pedicel 

17. Slsee of Small PaUen*Gralns .. 

18. Length of Gynophorc .. 

10. hmf Umtlo 1^x1,000^ 

20. Main Branches per Plant 

21. Length ot PctJolfi 

22. Thickness of Spongy Mesophyll 

23. Breadtli of Bract 


Means (signs ignored).. 
Moans (signs considered) 


/-HI 




-lUO 


M-Hl 

yra 


a-Hl 


/- 
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TabIiX 10 h. 




■ « «»• 




H2 


Clinraoter. 





Coeflloients of Divergence. 







I-H2 

f-ii 

t 

1 M-H2 
! i“« 

a-H2 

i-d 

1. 

Breadth of Bract 

* * 

♦ 4 

4 

4 

-110 

! -1-57 

l 

-2-10 

2. 

Leaf Ratio | 5 x 1,000 \ 

« 4 

• « 

4 

• 

-0'fl3 

p 

1 -1 13 

t 

-1-62 

3. 

8ise of Largest Pollen . . 

• • 

• » 

t • 

* * 

-0-34 

i 

I -0-84 

-1-84 

4. 

Length of Leaf . 

4 » 

* • 

» « 

* 4 

-0-15 

-o-es 

-1-15 

0. 

Flowers per InfUnrescence 

• » 


4 4 

f 4 

-Oil 

-0-01 

-1-10 

fl. 

Length of Infioreseonce 

♦ « 

. . 

* 1 

1 • 

+0'0a 

-0 42 

-0-92 

7. 

Length of Pedicel 

» « 

4 • 

■ t 

* 4 

f 0 14 

-0-37 

-0-86 

8. 

Stomata per Unit Area 


4 4 

4 1 

* f 

-fOl? 

-0-84 

-0-^4 

--o-ao 

0. 

l^engtU of Peduncle 

4 « 

4 • 

4 4 

f 4 

fO'82 

--0-80 

10. 

Thtekneis of Spongy Mesophylt 

4 * 


« h 

• k 

40-21 

—0*29 

-0-78 

11. 

PereoniAge of Small Grains ., 

« • 

• - 

• « 

» 4 

40‘22 

-027 

-0*77 

IE. 

Lengtlt of Bract . 

• t 

■ f 

. . 

• 4 

4 0*24 

-0*26 

-0-76 

13. 

Lobes of Lamina 

4 ■ 

* P 

* * 

t V 

40*23 

-0-26 

-0 76 

14, 

Distance of Marginal Vein 

t i 

* 4 

* t 

• 1 

40-26 

^ 0 26 

-0*76 

15. 

Length of Gynophore .. 

■ ■ 

t * 

4 * 

• ( 

40*40 

-010 

-0-60 

Ifi. 

7.^ngth of Goard*CeU» .. 

4 * 

1 t 

• • 

* 1 

40-48 

-0-02 

-0-62 

17. 

Ratio of Bract |Hx 1,000 ( .. 

t P 


4 4 

4 ■ 

40-62 

-0-02 

-0-48 

18. 

Wldtli Of Leaf. 

« 

• m 

t t 

« * 

« * 

40-50 

0 

-0*50 

10. 

Branches per Plant 

• t 

4 W 


• « 

40-80 

40-27 

-0-23 

20. 

Length of Petiole 

4 ■ 

t 4 

« ■ 

4 4 

41*00 

40*60 

0 

21. 

Else of Smallest Pollen-Grains 

• • 

« 4 

• 1 

4 4 

41*00 

40*50 

0 

22. 

ThfckncM of Palisade .. 

« 4 

4 ■ 

1 4 

* 4 

41*24 

40-74 

40*24 

28. 

Spongy MosophyU,.., 

t k 

4 * 

4 4 

• 4 

42-20 

41*70 

41-20 

MoAna (Aigns Ignored). 

• 4 

1 • 

* ' 

4 

4 • 

0*53 

O-40 

■1 

Heftiwi <«Sgn8 ooniidetoti) 

• * 

4 I 

4 * 

« t 

40-88 

-0-17 
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1. A detailed analysis of the natural specific hybrids OraHllea lanrifoUa x 
O. aoanthifoUa is made, and the opinion of Fletcher and Musson (These 
PaocEEDiNOH, 1927) as to their probable hybrid origin is confirmed. 

2. The most important contrasting characters of the putative parents and 
hybrids have been investigated, their coe^clents of divergence from the parents 
and from the niidparent calculated and plotted graphically about the mldparental 
reference line. 

3. There are two distinct hybrid series or swarms, HI and H2: In the former, 
as the graph shows, there is an almost equal blending of the characters of the two 
parents, but a slight predominance of the acanthifoHa parental complex; in the 
latter the graph shows that the laurifolia parent Is strongly predominant. This 
conclusion is further confirmed by moans of the coefficients of divergence for 
the HI and H2 hybrids, which are respectively + 0*01 and - 017, 

4. The mean of the HI form exceeds the means of the parents In the following 
eight characters: ratio of spongy niesophyll to palisade mesophyll, width of leaf, 
length of guard-cells, loaf-ratio (width/longth), main branches per plant, length 
of petiole, thickness of spongy mesophyll, and breadth of bracts. The H2 hybrid 
exceeds the means of the parents in the following seven characters: ratio of 
spongy mesophyll to palisade mesophyll, leaf-ratio (width/Ieiigtb), length of leaf, 
size of largest pollen-grains, flowers per inflorescence, thickness of palisade 
mesophyll, breadth of bract. In the remaining characters the means of the 
hybrids fall between the means of the parents, and therefore the effect of both 
parents is discernible. 

The HI forms approach the lauHfolia parent in tw'elve characters and the 
acanthifolia parent in eleven, so that the effect of the two parents is almost 
evenly balanced. 

In the H2 hybrids the laurifolia effect appears in seventeen characters and 
the acanthifolia in five, thus demonstrating the dominance of the former parent. 

6. The graphs sum up the data available from an analysis of the HI and H2 
hybrids of Qrevillmt and Indicate the relationship of the hybrids as a whole to 
the two parents. The graph for the HX form is sigmoid, and resembles that 
obtained by Warren for the Venidium and Arctotis hybrid. Tlie graph for the H2 
hybrids Is not so symmetrical about the mldparental line as that of the HI form; 
indeed most of the graph Is on the taurifolia side, thus graphically representing 
the dominance of the laurifolia parent In the constitution of this form. The graph, 
moreover, strongly resembles that of the Gloxlnlaeflora backcrosa in the Foxglove 
hybrids, reproduced by Warren (1929), and indicates that the H2 hybrids may 
probably be a backcross, HI (male) and laurifolia (female). This aspect Is being 
investigated. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES XII-XV. 

PJale xil. 

Photogrrapb X.—Seedlingrs of the HI hybrid raised by crossing OreuiUea laurt/olia 
(ovule parent) and O, aoaftf^i/oHa (pollen parent). 

Plate xlU. 

Photograph II.—^Portlon of the lauri/otia parent. 

Photograph III.—Portion of the acanthifolia parent. 

Plate xiv. 

Photograph IV,—Part of the HI hybrid. 

Photograph V.—^Part of the XI3 hybrid. 

Plate XV. 

Photograph VI.—Leaf-loblng of acanthifolia. 

Photograph Vll.—Diaaectlon of the lamina of HI hybrid. 

I’hotograph VIIJ.-—Dissection of the lamina of the H2 hybrid. 



NOTES ON THE AUTUMN ORCHIDS OP THE SOUTH MAITLAND 

COALFIELDS. N.S.W. 

WITH PESCEirnoN OK A NEW SPKCIKB OK PTEU0STYLT8. 

By the Rev. H. M. R. Rutp, B.A. 

(Three Text-figures.) 
fReacl 30tb July, lOKO,] 

The season 1980 has been most favourable for the growth and development 
of the autumn-flowering orchids in the above area. The following species have 
been In abundance far greater than I have seen in any other district: 
Prasophyllum nigricam R. Br., Pte7o»tyHs ophioglosm K. Hr., Pt. t^mclnna H. Br., 
Pt. rexfoluta R. Br.. Pt. re^exa R. Br., and Pt, irnncata Fitzg. These are closely 
followed in numbers by Pterostylis acuminata H. Br., Pt. oHum R. Br., Acianthm 
exsertua R. Br., A. fomicatna R. Br„ and E^'tochilna cmulXatm Reichb. f. Less 
common are the following: Prasophyllum acuminatum Rogers, PteroatyHSt n. sp., 
Pt. parviftora R. Br. and Chiloglottis rejicxa (Lab.) Choel. 

Pteroatylis concAnna and Acianthus formicatus belong rather to the winter than 
to the autumn months, but as they flowered in early May they may bo included 
here. Prasophyllum nigricans has been extremely abundant; P. acMminatum 
seems to be rare. Single specimens of two doubtful Prasophylls of the same 
section have been found, but are omitted as of uncertain identity. 

The most interesting orchids in the Hat are the nine Greenhooda 
and Acianthm exsertus, and notes on these ton plants will be found below. Among 
the Greenhooda is a new species of which fifteen flowers have been obtained, and 
which I have named P. furcillata, from the diminutive forking of the apex of the 
labellum (Fig. 3). 

Pierostylis ophioglossa R. Br.—Flowering stems vary in height from 6 to 
almost 24 cm. Colour ranges from greyish-green through bright green 

to a pale reddish tint, while flowers out in the open are sometimes nearly white. 
The angle formed by the forking of the liibellura varies considerably, occasionally 
approaching that of P. condnm; in such cases the flowers are usually small, 
suggesting hybridization between the two species. Two remarkable abnormal 
plants were found side by side on one occasion, both being robust and well 
developed. One has two flowers on a common **double'* ovary, facing each 

other, both normal except for the lateral sepals; on one side the sepal of each 

flower is quite free to the base, on the other the sepal of one flower Is united to 

that of the other, forming a sinus BimHar to that between the paired sepals of 
the typical flower. The other plant has two perfect flowers, the second rising on 
a peduncle 10 cm. long from the base of the bract subtending the first flower. 
Miss D. Watson of Weston has obtained a similar specimen with a shorter 
peduncle, but the second flower lacks a labellum. 
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For Bome years I have been disposed ia regard P* ophioffkfjfsa as having: 
originated by hybridization between P, trunoato and P. conoinna. The chief 
reason against this has been my inability to secure any evidence of these two 
species being In flower concurrently* but I now have flowers of both before me. 
Figure 1 shows the close resemblance between the galea-segments of P, tmncafo 
and those of P. ophioglonm. The general form and habit of the latter and of 
P, conoinna are much alike, while the similarity in outline of the flowers of 
F. truneaia and F. ophioglosta Is very obvious, even in dried specimens. A cross 
between F trunmta and F. concinm might well produce an intermediate-sized 
flower with a deeply-cleft labellum. 

PterofiyliH conoinna R, Br.—Very abundant; often very tall, up to 24 cm., 
otherwise typical. 

Pttro^^tyli9 acuminata R. Br,—Much less restricted to the vicinity of water¬ 
courses and gullies than any of the others (F, paruiflora excepted). Often tall, 
reaching 30 cm., but short stems are common. 

PteroBtyHn revoluta R. Br. and Ptero$tyli$ refiem R. Br. (Text-flg. 2).—The 
resemblances between these species are obvious, but are far more apparent In 
dried specimens than in the living state, and I am more and more convinced 
that Robert Brown was right In separating them. I have examined at least 
several hundred specimens of each, but have tailed to And anything which could 
be regarded as an intermediate form. In the dried plants the label la are pot 
dissimilar, but In the living plants that of F, reflem is consistently dark^ and 
narrower except in one form, which I think is a hybrid, but not with F. revotuta. 
The most outstanding difference (apart from dimensions) in the living plants is 
in the curvature of the flower, the curve of F. refiexa beginning almost from the 
base. When a dorsal sepal Is pressed flat and dried, it Is almost impossible to 
imagine it forming the curve natural to it; this is because in Its natural 
condition the whole segment forms a curve. It is quite different with F, rovotuta, 
where there is a comparatively long upright portion of the flower from the base 
upward, before the forward curve develops. In the fleld this distinction gives 
the two flowers quite a different appearance, which Is not nearly so marked in 
many herbarium specimens. In my experience F. reflexa Is always found in 
colonies, while F. revoluta, though sometimes grouped, is scattered indiscrim¬ 
inately over the area where it occurs. In its larger forms this species la 
undoubtedly one of the handsomest of all our Oreenhoods. 

Pteroitylis trimcata Fltzg.—^Hitherto I have only found, in two other districts, 
occasional groups of this species. In the neighbourhood of Weston it is In great 
abundance. Fitzgerald’s specimens came from Mittagong; the tall one depicted 
by him must have been exceptional in height, and cannot be regarded as typical. 
The outstanding characteristic of F. truncata, as seen on the western slopes of 
New England, in the Paterson Valley, and about Weston, is the abnormally 
short stem for so large a flower. Victorian plants from Sunshine and the You 
Yangs agree in this respect. The red tints in the flower make It very attractive, 
but the shortness of the stem, which is often only 3 or 4 cm., gives it the 
semblance of a dwarf, Mr. E. Minchell and J have found at Weston three plants 
with two flowers: in one the second flower is 4 cm. above the first, in the 
other two the flowers are level with each other, on separate peduncles. 

PteroatyHi ohinta R. Br.—^This vivid-green flower is fairly plentiful. The 
stem-leaves vary greatly, and are sometimes very broad. There Is also much 
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variation in the length of the sepals,, particularlr the dorsal, which is occasionally 
produced into a moderately long dlamept. In most Naw South Wales localities 
the galea is shortly ^pointed, but 1 have Tambourine Mountain (Queensland) 
specimens matching those of Weston. 

Ptero$tyH$ parviiiora R. Br.—Plentiful among the low shrubby growths. Very 
slender, not tall, whole plant bright green, flowers rarely tinged with red. The 
remarkable development of the stigmatlc plate in this tiny flower is worth 
noticing. 



Pig. 1.“-Comparison of P. /*. ophioolo»sa and P, conoinna. 

1. Dorsal sepal of P, truncata <T) and P. ophiQglo9Ba (O). 

2. Petal of the same. 3. Lateral sepals of the twine. 

4. LabeUum of P. conoinnoj P. ophiagtonsa, and P. tniueata. 

Fig. 2.—Comparlfton of P, revoluta (large) and P. rcjieita (small). 

t. Dorsal sepal. 2. Petal. 3. Iiabellum. 

Pig. furoillata, n. »p., showing enlarged labellum and 

column. 

pTBSosTTLis njBciixATA, 11. sp. Text*figure 3 . 

Planta gracUUma 12-20 cm. alta. Folia ad basem fere duo, potiolata, latlssime 
laneeolata, cum margittibus crlspis. Bractea slmills sub medium caulem, tauto 
base amplexans. Bractea appressa sub florem. Ovarium 10-18 mm, longum. 
Flos solltarlUB, a base ad galeae apicem 4-6 cm„ summe virldls. Sepala lateralia 
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ad sinum latum tumlda, abhiBc galeam maguopere excedenta. Galea curvlssima, 
supra petala S-IO mm. deflexa. Labellum 15 mm. longum, ad aplcem blUdum cum 
cusptdibuB obtusls, gumine fuscum sed ad basem pallidum. Columua gracllUma, 
clrclter 13 mm. longa, lobl interiores vix ciliati. Stigma atigusta, promiuens. 

A very glesder plant from 12 to 26 cm. high. Basal leaves usually 
two only In dowering plants; two plants were found with one leaf* and one with 
three, while some non-flowering plants close by had four. The rule, however, 
seems to be two. I^ieaves petiolate, broadly lanceolate or in one or two cases 
nearly ovate, acuminate, with crisped edges. One bract similar to the leaves 
on the lower part of the stem, clasping only at its base, and a more appressed 
bract subtending the long ovary. Flower solitary, 4-5 cm. from base to tip 
of galea, vivid-green. Lateral sepals forming a protruding lip (less marked 
than in P, ottUBa) at the broad sinus, thence prolonged into filaments far beyond 
the galea. Galea much curved, deflexed, extending 8-10 mm. beyond the petals. 
l^Lbellum 15 mm. long, shortly bifid at the apex, with obtuse points, very dark 
but paler at the base. Column very slender, a little shorter than the labellum, 
the lower wing-lobes obtuse and scarcely clllato. Stigma narrow, prominent, 
FI. Aprli-May. 

This orchid was found in Melaleum scrub not very far from the KurrI Kurri 
Hospital grounds.* Its afllnltles seem to be largely with P. ohiusa, and it may 
have originated by hybridization between that and P, ophioglossa or P. concinna\ 
but as 16 flowers wore obtained, all true to the type described (except for slH)rter 
sepals in one), it may fairly claim recognition as a species. The cleft Im the 
labellum, though very small like that of the southern P. Tooeyanu, is quite 
definite in every flower. Young plants without flowers were seen close by, 
agreeing In the character of the leaves, and no other species was noticed within 
about twenty yards. The foliation is quite unlike that of P. oMusa. In general 
appearance the flower resembles that of P. decurva. As stated above, some of 
the nomflowerlng plants had tour leaves; those with two only might easily have 
been mistaken for leaves of Chilogl&ttis. 

Acianthus exsertm R. Br.—^This usually Insignificant plant will acquire ne>v 
interest from the remarkable forms assumed by it in this district. The typical 
form Is not uncommon, but a most abnormally robust form occurs in large 
colonies near Weston. The plants reach a height of 21 cm., with a stem-width of 
2 mm. Sepals 8 mm, long, labellum 6 mm., column 4 mm. across the curve. These 
measurements were from one of the largest flowers. A whole colony of this robust 
form (not quite to tall) was found, in which every plant except three had a 
perfect flower at the point where the leaf is attached to the stem, far below the 
flowering-raceme. This flower is on a short peduncle connate to the stem Itself. 
Those Interesting forms were brought under my notice by Mrs. P. Watson and 
her daughter, of Weston. 


♦ Subsequently found three mUos away, near Ahormatn^ 
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Position and Rainfall, —Cox^s River drains some 1,300 square miles of 
plateau country to the west of Sydney, and its water falls into the Nepean- 
Hawkesbury system. The river basin Is situated on the eastern slope of the 
highlands and is open to south-east and easterly winds, which bring considerable 
rain at all seasons. The actual rainfall varies directly with elevation and inversely 
with distance from the sea. The effect of elevation gives a steadily increasing 
annual rainfall from Penrith (elevation 89 feet; rainfall 28*92 Inches) to Katoomba 
(elevation 3,836 feet; rainfall 55*80 inches). Further inland, a decreasing gradient 
of the highland surface corresponds with a markedly decreased rainfall. Distribu¬ 
tion through the year is Indicated by figures referring to precipitation along the 
Great Western Railway, as there are no recording stations elsewhere in the area 
apart from that line of settlement. 


Avtroffe Monthly RainfaU (Cfi /»M*Ae«) for th« CenirtU Tableland, to 1928. 
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As far as the tablelands are concerned, these figures are probably representa¬ 
tive enough, but the wide meridional valleys of the Cox and Kowmung have a 
topographic form and position which Is suggestive of lower rainfall. Winds 
blowing from the west, south and south-east into these valleys tend to deliver 
their rain on the high tableland edges where a maximum updraught is created. 
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and to form areas of local high pressure and corresponding dryness in the leeward 
parts of the valleys. In the wide valleys of Kanlmbla and Megalongt on the 
central section of Cox’s River and 1,200 feet below the plateau, it is quite usual 
to experience fine weather whilst rain is falling on the high, exposed tableland 
less than ten miles distant. This is particularly the case during summer, when 
the valleys are hot on account of their relatively low elevation and the fact that 
they nro enclosed by much higher land. 



1.- tvowUUy map, abowJng names used in the text. 
The prlnt’lpal areas tor stream water supply are hatched. 



in: K, A. CHAFI*. 
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Thus there are reasons for suspecting some local variations of rainfall which 
are not disclosed by existing meteorological observations, and which would tend 
to lessen the supply of water given to the drainage system by the wide, deep 
valleys. On the other hand the high tableland (about 4,200 feet) around Jenolan 
Caves Is in a favourable position for intercepting moisture as it 1« bounded, 
especially on the eastern side, by fairly steep slopes, and rises from 1,200 to 2,000 
feet above Its surroundings. Its contribution towards the streams might, there¬ 
fore, be considerable. In point of fact the streams flowing from this high mass 
an? the most reliable of the region, a circumstance which is not wholly dm* to 
high rainfall. 



Text-fig. 2.—Block Diagram of the Cox Hiver Basin, showing the 
principal topographic features and divisions. 


Topography and Oeologp (Text-fig. 2).“-An account of the physiography of 
this area has already been given by the writer (1928) ; consequenUy. a summary 
of the topofraphtcal and geological conditions will be sufficient for the purposes 
of this paper. 

The valleys of Oox's River and its principal tributary,.the Kowrauiig, form 

p- 

n line of demarcation between the irewer Permian and Trlasslc strata to the 
south and east and the older Silurian and Devonian beds on the west. Thus that 
part 6f the tableland forming the eastern watershed of Cox's River, together with 
the mass lying six miles east of the Kowmung has a surface of Hawkeabury 
Sandstone. That series of wide, mature valleys which includes the levels nt 
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Ltthgow and Wallwawaag (3,100 feet), Kanlmbla and Megalong Valleys (2,300 
feet), and the higher-level valleys of Kowmung River and Jamieson's Creek 
(between 400 and 2,800 feet) has a surface covering of Upper Marine (Permian) 
sandstone and conglomerate in part, but a great deal Is carved out of intrusive 
granites and porphyries and highly inclined metamorphlc strata. 

The wide surfaces of these valleys are trenched by deep gorges cut in the 
underlying intruslves and metamorphlcs. That of the Cox In southern Megalong 
is 1,900 feet deep, and its sides slope at angles of 40 degrees and more. Similar 
gorges up to 3,000 feet in depth extend Into the high tableland about Jenolan 
Caves, on whose edges small outliers of Permian littoral sediments rest uncon- 
formably on the prevailing older rocks. 

Thus the Cox River area comprises a high metamorphlc tableland about 
Jenolan which is separated from the lower sandstone plateau to the north and 
east by a series of upland valleys of varying elevations, and with a width 
which varies from six miles on the upper Cox to twelve miles In Kanlmbla- 
Megalong and eight miles In the main Kowmung valley. Despite recent erosion 
there are considerable areas of undissected land in these valleys. The ctitchment 
of the Cox waters presents a variety of geological structures, mineral characters 
and topography, all of which would be expected to have great influence on the 
volume and permanency of the streams. 

Evaporation .—‘The rainfall, as has already been indicated, is spread fairly 
through the year with a rather dry season in spring. In winter, with the pret 
vailing high pressure and westerly winds, there is a tendency towards evaporation 
which Is effectively checked by uniformly low temperatures in the highlands. 
Snow is experienced at intervals above 3,000 feet; frosts are of common occur¬ 
rence, and ground, in places which are not exposed to the direct rays of the sun, 
amy remain frozen for a week during frosty weather. In the valleys and on the 
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lower parts of the plateaus conditions are warmer but, given anything close to thO 
average rainfall month by month, soil remains moist throughout the winter. 

During the warmer months (October to April) the daily temperature is 
fairly high, although it is subject to such great occasional variation that snoW 
has fallen on the higher tablelands upon Christmas Day. This is an exceptional 
eiroumstance, the opposite extreme being attained during those summers virheu 
hot westerly winds prevail for some weeks during January and February and 
bring inland eonditiems almost to; the eastern cofist. 
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In general, the summer conditions are warm or hot during the day, whilst 
the nights are much cooler. Evaporation is much greater than in winter and, 
with the uniform rainfall experienced, the natural stream flow diminishes with 



1 


nText-fig. 3.—Fortlon of the Blue Mountain Plateau near Irfsjurn. Note the 
level. B, of Tertiary basalt <8,100 feet, reprosontcd here by allicmed grit) 
dissected by modem gorges teast) and older valley a containing ewampa (weet), 

The uplands are typical water-bearing country. 
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tlie approach ot summer, aud is generally al a mlntmum itt March> TIte greatest 
sustained flow in the streams is observed between June and August owing to 
sustained rainfall and a low evaporation. 

Sources of Oic Stream Water ,—With a large catchment area existing under 
the conditions outlined, it might bo thought that the main stream and its principal 
tributaries would, normally, carry a large volume of water. This would be the 
case it the whole area contributed' a regular supply, but actually most of U is 
quite unreliable. In the evaluation of the land surface as a catchment area it 
may be considered in sections according to the broad divisions of geology and 
topography. These, as already indicated, are four In number. 

a. The Sandstone TahXeland (Text-flg. 3).—As Came pointed out (1908), the 
Hawkesbary sandstones are essentially a non*waterboaring formation. He 
instances various borings undertaken in the Sydney Basin and the shafts of the 
Balmain Colliery (Sydney), the former being quite dry and the latter yielding 
a little water, mainly through a fissure. An examination of the base of the 
Triassic sandstones—namely, the Narrabeen beds, which underlie the Hawkesbury 
Sandstone series—shows that the seepage from those rocks in the Cox River area 
Is inconsiderable. Adits driven into the coal measures immediately below the 
Narrabeen beds In Megalong Valley (near Blackheath), Nelly’s Glen and Narrow 
Neck (Katoomba), and the old Gladstone colliery (near Leura), show very little 
seepage and in most cases are quite dry, even where loose talus slopes above 
could act as gathering grounds for water. When the strongly jointed character of 
the sandstones is remembered in addition, the absence of a considerable flow^of 
water is all the more remaTka.ble. 

The generally impervious character of the sandstones is the result of a 
combination of factors. In the first place, the tableland surface Is carved prin¬ 
cipally out of the top beds of the Hawkesbury series which consist, as Oarne 
notes, of a ferruginous quartz-pebble conglomerate underlain by a coarse grit, in 
which there are numerous bands and concretionary structures of iron oxide. These 
latter are almost impervious and. as they have been developed by local concen¬ 
tration after the original deposition or, In some cases at least, as the result of 
more recent weathering, their Jointing does not necessarily correspond with that 
of the surrounding beds. Where such bands are exposed in the upland valleys, 
as between Lawson and Blackheath, they frequently mark the upper edges of 
swamps, and water issuing from above them carries Iron oxide in solution, which 
is re-deposited in the swamp areas as a chromatic scum. 

As a general rule the sandstones are very compact and tightly cemented. 
They form good storage ground, as the water supply reservoirs at UthgOw 
(CooerwuU Brook), Blackheath and Katoomba (small tributaries of Grose River), 
Wentworth Falls and the coastal storage areas for the water supply of Sydney 
testify. 

The run-off from such an impervious catchment immediately after rain is a 
considerable proportion of the rainfall received.. During, and Immediately after 
rainstorms, the streams are greatly swollen, but quickly resume their normal 
appearance upon the return of dry conditions, when the entire water supply Is 
drawn from relatively small areas. 

Carae recognised upland 'swamps as forming **the gathering ground and 
starting point of the drainage”, a thesis which Is essentially true. In these 
level, ancient valleys special facilities hgve been provided for the storage and 



gradual release ot water. Surface weathering hy frost and the alternations of 
heat and cold, together with the deeper action of plants and moisture, gradually 
break up rocks on the gentle slopes, giving a thickness of soil up to five feet on 
the uplands by the Western Railway, although in the more dissected country on 
either side of this watershed much less soil is noticed. Some of this material 
is washed into the upland Talleys where it accumulates, giving sandy beds which 
store up a considerable quantity of water and which may favour the growth of 
water-loving plants. 

On the higher hillsides rock degradation is a progressive factor, resulting in 
the cracking*up of rock masses and the development of joint and bedding planes 
Into weathered bands. Weathering of the surface rock Is accompanied by increas¬ 
ing porosity, which is shown well in many of the upland railway cuttings. The 
result of this weathering is to allow the freer penetration of rainwater, which 
percolates downward until it reaches an impervious stratum which is followed 
to the surface of the ground below the point of Intake. 

The horizontal line or outlet so formed represents the upper level of the 
resultant moist surface or swamp. 

We have, therefore, to keep two actions in mind—the process of weathering 
and the storage of meteoric water for stream supply. When the former action 
Is carried to completion on a surface subject to swift erosion of small ultimate 
magnitude, the result is seen In the formation of “monuments”. These are seen 
on the high ground around the morc^ ancient valleys, and a line of them extends 
from the head of Cox’s River along the southern edge of the valley past Llthgow 

V 

to Mt, Victoria, being found again on the cliffs above Megtilong Creek, near 
Katoomba, and around the head of Grose Valley near Mt. Victoria. The monu¬ 
ments rise to thirty feet above their surroundings and are almost square in plan, 
tapering upwards. An edge of the base may be up to forty feet, and the 
prevailing strongly jointed grit is suitable for their formation. 

As regards water supply, the derivation of stream water Is well illustrated 
at Wentworth Falls, about a half mile south-south-east of the main waterfall. 
Here the slopes of an ancient valley overlooking the modern gorge are wet and 
boggy. A shallow well, deriving water from the soil and humus on the surface, 
Is always full. Nearby, and lower down the slope, a deeper well has been ciit 
at least ten feet in the sandstone. The top has been carefully drained so that 
no surface water may enter, and no other water has done so, although there are 
swamps both above and below. 

Continuing south-east from tills latter point, an extensive series of gentle 
swampy valleys Is found draining westward to Jamieson's Creek (to Cox's River), 
whilst similar slopes drain eastward to the Nepean. In these cases good storage 
ground is provided by a spongy morass composed of sandy soil, humus and 
masses of water-loving plants, the swamps being fed In the first place by water 
percolating from the weathered sandstone above. The storage capacity of such 
an area is greatly increased by the accumulation of humus and plants. 

The effect of providing artificial drains is well shown above Katoomba Falls, 
where such drains have been successful In collecting the water seeping from soil 
above the ironstone bands and delivering It quickly into the stream, thus 
militating against a continued permanent flow. 

Streams which depend for their water supply upon swamps and shallow 
valleys inetsed in the plateau include Marangaroo Creek, Farmer's Creek 
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(Cooerwull Brook), Lett Elver, Megalong and Jamieson's Creek and ail tbe 
heads and main tributaries of Grose River. The head of Cox's River is made of 
two branches—tributaries of Piper's Flat Creek coming from broad, alluviated 
valleys to the north of Mt. Lambie, whilst Cox's Creek rises In swamps above 
the coal^measure shales. In this latter case, the water is derived from the 
monument country and weathered slopes, but the swamps themselves are in 
mature valleys incised 800 feet in the plateau. On leaving the higher areas the 
streams plunge over cliffs Into auother series of valleys, or flow into Juvenile 
gorges. In either case they receive but little water from their lower courses. 

b. The Older ValUys ,—One series, that extending around Wallerawang and 
Lithgow, and carved in a varying surface of shales, sandstones, conglomerates 
and metamorphic strata, has already been mentioned as the gathering ground 
of Cox's River. Going downstream, the lower levels of Kanimbla and Megalong 
Valleys are met from 1,800 to 2,600 feet (average 2,200 feet). Their main extent 
is to the east of the river, and their surface consists of granite about the river 
with Permian (Upper Marine) sandstone on the eastern periphery. The talus 
slopes from the tableland scarps lie at angles varying from 14 to 20 degrees. On 
account of this slope and the coarsely fragmental nature of the scree.s, they are 
of little Importance for the storage of w^ater. 

The granites of the main valley weather into a gravelly soil which gives free 
passage to rainwater, whilst the underlying rock la almost Impervioue, The small 
streams originating on the floors of these valleys flow only after heavy rain, 
and dry up quickly. On the exposed surface of Upper Marine sandstone th^e 
are level areas of porous weathered material which, aided In some cases by 
neighbouring weathered granite, provide storage for the water supply of Black- 
heath. Galong and Breakfast Creeks. The latter drains several square miles of 
tea-tree flats about 2,000 feet above sea-level, and is by far the largest of the 
three. 

t 

On the western side of Cox’s River In this area, the weathered granite is 
deeply cut into by mature valleys, which are occupied by small, swampy creeks, 
including LiOwtUer Creek, Marsden's Swamp, and Long Swamp. Compared with 
the area of their gathering grounds these streams are small. From the point 
of view of permanent water supply, the great areas of Megalong and Kanimbla 
Valleys cannot be compared with the restricted swamp and mature valley areas 
of the tablelands. 

In this latter respect the valley of the Kowmung .ls still more striking. A 
great trench, twenty miles long and eight miles wide, and sloping from 2,800 
feet in the south to 400 feet In the north, has been carved in the plateau. It 
continues still further north to form Jamieson's Valley at a rising elevation. Its 
floor is occupied by Kowmung River, flawing In a deep gorge, and by Black 
Hollow Creek. The latter receives half of the drainage, but is almost invariably 
dry. Partly owing to this fact its depth of entrenchment is not great, but the 
northern section of the Kowmung, fed by streams from the higher tableland 
further west, has incised a trench up to 2,000 feet deep. To the east, the parallel 
valley of Green Wattle Creek exists in a similar state of aridity to Black 
Hollow Creek, gathering water from its own level floor. 

0 . The Catigo««i‘-“The deep gorges which trench the older valleys and are 
attacking the higher (Janolan) tableland are incised principally in granites, 
slates and quartsites. These newly^lissected rodks are naturally impervious, and 
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water falling on the steep sides of the gorges, which slope from 26 to 45 degrees, 
runs off quickly, except in a few special inatances. 

In the valley of Little River there are areas of dense forest, due to a richer 
soil from weathering slates and claystones and a sheltered easterly aspect. Tliese 
hare the effect of storing up water, thus minimizing floods and giving a good flow 
even in seasons of drought. This valley, with Its luxuriant vegetation and level, 
fern-covered sidings near the stream, contrasts with the sterile' slopes and rocky 
bottoms of the turbulent and variable Cox and Kowmung. Other forest areas 
are found along the head gullies of Jonolan and Kanangra Rivers, and on the 
eastern side of Oangerang Range overlooking the Kowmung River. The forests 
and brush of Oangerang are developed from 1,600 to 3,800 feet above sea-level on 
slates facing eastward. The section appears to receive a heavy rainfall as it 
faces eastward and presents a high, bold slope. The forests act the part of a 
sponge and feed Olngra Creek. The lower course of this Kowmung tributary is in 
a characteristically sterile gorge, 

Jamieson's Valley and its southern extension to the Kowmung Valley beyond 
Cox's River have areas of forest on eastern and southern slopes, between 1,300 and 
2,600 feet. These act as storage gi’ounds but the westward slopes, subject to cold 
winter gales, are only sparsely forested. 

The canyon sides, then, contribute little to the normal water supply of the 
streams. This applies with equal force to the gorges dissecting ancient valleys 
and those cutting back into the higher tableland, 

d. The High (Jenolan) Plateau .—Rising from 8,300 to 4,400 feet, the essen¬ 
tially level plain which forms this part of the tableland has a surface comprised 
of weathered metamorphtes, granite and Tertiary basalt, with a few small outliers 
of Permian rocks. Considerable areas have not yet been subject to dissection, hut 
preserve the mature features developed both prior and subsequent to the extrusion 
of Tertiary basalts. The water supply comes from three principal sources—forest 
lands, BwampB and basaltic residuals, a special case of the second being provided 
by certain Tertiary wash. 

Confiidering these in order, we find that there are areas of forest along the 
high ridge which passes from Rydal, through Hampton, immediately to the west 
of Jenolan Caves and thence to Kanangra Walls, a distance of 36 miles. The 
forests grow on level, deeply-weathered country with an extent up to two miles 
on either side of this ridge. The soil, while generally of a clayey nature, is able 
to retain much moisture where it supports forests and has the associated humus. 
The heads of valleys In this area are marked by clear, boggy patches in the 
forest. This high ridge gives water to Fish River (Macquarie system), and to 
tributaries of the Cox and the Kowmung. The head stream of the latter— 
Hollander's Hlyer—derives much water from this source, the forest lands sloping 
gently Into the upper valleys of the stream. This also applies to the southern 
head of Tuglow River, ten miles south-west of Jenolan Caves. 

Of th0 purely swamp areas, three are most notable, at the heads of Boyd, 
Kanangra and Werong (or Ruby) Creeks. Of these, the first two are only a mile 
apart in places, but the third is on the Main Divide between the Kowmung and 
Abercrombiov Rivers. 

Boyd Creek rises in granitic country about 3,600 feet above sea-level. The 
nortberh branch is in a level tea-tree swamp, whilst the more permanent southern 
head is in a morass two miles long, both occurring in broad, mature valleys incised 
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800 feet in th« tableland surface. Granite here Is deeply weathered, and the 
valleys have been partly filled with hill wash which makes a fine storage ground. 
Swamp plants grow in profusion in the morass, giving a spongy surface. A 
similar effect Is achieved by ten-tree in the other branch. The water table corres¬ 
ponds with the upper limit of unweathered granite and, where the surface deposits 
have been removed on the downstream aide by recent erosion, this fresh surface 
is revealed. 

Further east, the heads of Kniiangra Creek are found in swampy valleys 
beginning on the face of a. steep eastward slope leading from 8,900 to 3,300 feet. 
The edge of the Upper Coal-Measures and Upper Marine Series is represented at, 
and below, the lower level by shore line agglomerates, donglomerate, grit and 
carbonaceous shale containing a coal seam. These strata rest on, and against, 
Devonian quartzites and slates, the surface having been weathered to produce the 
soil neceasary for water storage. As with the head of Boyd Creek, tea-tree and 
other water-loving plants have taken poBsesslon of the moist areas, greatly 
increasing the natural water storage capacity. Such streams as Boyd and 
Kanangra Creeks have a constant, permanent flow, the swamps distributing their 
water gradually and uniformly. 

The third area quoted above, at the head of Ruby or Werong Creek, owes.its 
origin to a slightly different circumstance. There are beds of Tertiary wash (Text- 
fig. 4) resting on slate and intrusive quartz-felsite and qimrtsi-porphyry. The 



Text-ftg. 4.—Water-bearing upland rpuntry at Mt, Werong. The tableland 1» 
swampy or forested. The of Ruby Creek is typical of the deep canyons, 

. and its sides give no perpianent rontHhuUow to the stream^ 
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f»editnents are overlaitii In a small portion, by. Tertiary basalt, which has hardened 
and crystallized some of the sands. Mature valleys up to 150 feet deep have been 
carved In the surface with their heads encroaching on the drift, which has been 
partly redistributed by streams radiating from the basalt knob of Mt, Werong. 
The presence of a thick layer of soil in the valleys and on the hillsides, together 
with water-bearing drift, ias resulted in the formation of swamps, which give a 
permanent water supply to Ruby and Murruin Creeks, the latter draining eastward 
to the Wollondilly River. Apart from these areas the gentle, deeply-weathered 
and forested slopes on the west of the Main Divide provide water to the head 
of the Abercrombie River. 

The two basalt areas worthy of note are at Shooter's Hill and at the 
head of Budthlngeroo Creek, the latter being between Jenolan Caves and Kanangra 
Walls. Tuglow River heads in a broad, mature valley near Shooter's Hill. The 
valley itself is at 8,800 feet, whilst the basalt mass of the hill, which i« reported 
to overlie gem-bearing Tertiary wash, rises 300 feet higher. Underlying strata 
weather to give a stiff clay soil almost impervious to water. Thus Shooter's Hill 
resembles the other basalt masses of the tableland in that the basalt, although 
itself impervious, is notably cracked and broken. Water can thus penetrate some 
distance below the surface—in many cases right to the base of the flow—and, being 
gradually given up, it provides a permanent how to nearby valleys. The gradual 
removal of soluble matter tends to form cavities in the basalt, giving increased 
facilities for water storage. 

In a similar area on Budthlngeroo Creek at 8,960 feet, the basalt Itself is 
crossed by gentle, swampy valleys some 800 feet below the surface of the table¬ 
land. Again water supply depends upon accumulation of soil in gentle valleys 
and the presence of much-cracked and broken rocks. 

The canyons which penetrate this high region have the normal characteristics 
of fresh roek-slopes, namely, generally sparse forest and a very quick run-off. They 
are marked by considerable roughness and depth, the deepest, that of Kanangra 
Creek, being incised 3,100 feet in the tableland. 

Vplmul Valleys .—^The occurrence of valleys such as those shown In Text- 
figures 3 and 4 is of considerable physiographic interest/ In the former case a 
broad, swampy valley 200 feet deep has been incised in Hawkesbury sandstone 
below the southward continuation of the Mt. Hay basaltic level. In the latter 
case the mature valley of Ruby Creek has been eroded to a lesser depth in 
slate and intrusive porphyries, but again the time relation of the upland valleys 
to the Tertiary drift and basalt is clear. Upland valleys indicated In these two 
figures share one point in common with Llthgow and Kanimbla Valleys^^ll arc 
of post-basaltic age. These shallow upland valleys represent a period of erosion — 
probably a continuation of the cycle begun before the outpouring of the basaUs— 
definitely ante-dating the modern “canyon cycle". It is not suggested that these 
basalts are all of similar age, but the broad agreement of physiographic resem¬ 
blances certainly calls for remark, and is typical of such areas in the Central 
Tableland. 

CensermtiQn of Water Supply. —Cox's River and its tributaries depend upon 
limited areas existing under special conditions for their normal water supply. 
In order to maintain the permanency of the streams it is necessary to protect 
their sources of supply—the swamp areas and the upland forests. The artificial 
draining of the swamps and the deforestation of the highlands will result In 
n ■ 
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th« drj^lng up of streum sounses, in Incroaeed erosioii and slarillty of tiie taMo* 
landfli and in the further development of those features charactarlatk of etreams 
in aeml^arid regions namely^ violent doods alternating with perlode of little or no 
flow and the complete silting of their courses. These streams are bound to be of 
greater importance in the future for purposes of water supply and the generation 
of electric power lor the mining of coal and metallic minerals* so their preserva¬ 
tion and the checking of erosion resuHing from Indiscriminate settlement and 
deloreatation are of great Importance. 

ReferenceM, 

Carnb, J. K., 1008.—and Mineral Reaourcea of the Western Coaifleld. Jlfem. 
Choi Burvoy Geology No. 6. 

CRArr, F. A., loss.—‘The Bhyelography of the Cox Hiver Baafn. Proc. liinvt. Soc. 
N.aw., im, Part 3. 207. 
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The present paper contains, besides some additional data on four families 
that have been already dealt with to some extent In this series, a revision of the 
Hpecles of the calUphorid subfamily Metopilnae, and some notes on Empidldae. 

I have to a large extent recently neglected the smaller forms from Australia, 
of which 1 still have many submitted to me by the late Br. B. W. Ferguson and 
others, but, in view of the greater amount of interest generally evinced in the 
Tachinidae and similar families. 1 have deferred working up the many species 
of such familieii os Chloropidae that are yet before me. 

Family Ortaudaf.. 

Subfamily PLATYaTOHiNAE. 

1 am as yet not in possession of sufficient material to present a synoptic key 
to the genera of this subfamily; in fact 1 am not In possession of a sufficient 
number of the genera of the family to give a generic key for any other subfamily 
of It. 


Genus Pooonoktai.is Hendel. 

PooowoRi'AUH mxxEA Walker. 

Some specimens named by Coquillett HivelUa doclea Walker, in the United 
States National Museum, are identical with bart>ifera Hendel and are evidently 
correctly named. The species will, therefore, be known as PogonortaXis doclea 
(Walker). It may be noted that Hendel uses the name harhata In his generic 
key for the genotype, but Ih the text he uses harXHfera. The above synonymy 
prevents any question being raised as to which of Hendel's names oug^t to be 
used. 


Genus Etn'RosoptA Macquart, 

ErpRosopXA coNJtrircrrA Hendel. 

In connection with the separation of this species from separata Hendel In my 
key, it must be noted that the character of the scale-ltke hairs of the abdominal 
tergltes applies to the males only, the females In both species having the apex 
of the first visible terglte only with scaledike yellow hairs. It would appear 
worth noting that, in addition to the character of the connected apical and 
preapical dark marks on the wing, the present species has the t^ular process 
produced forward at least as far as the base of the posterior notopleural hristle. 
while neparaia has it produced only to the hind margin of the mesopleura. 

Three females, Kuranda, Q!d., no other data (T, P. Podd). 
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Eupbosopxa uAcnoTEaviAutA Mallocb. 

Eight specimens including both sexes, Mt. MoHoy, Qld. (F. H. Taylor). 

Eui»aofiopxA puwcTiFAciBs Malloch. 

One female, Kuranda, Qld. (F. P. Dodd). 

The tegulae are very short, extending to pleural suture as in separata. The 
species ■was described from the male only. 

A striking feature of this species is the presence of four vertical bristles, 
all the other Australian species known to me except miliaria Heudel having but 
two verticals. The fourth visible terglte in the female is similar to the third in 
colour and texture, and there Is no indication of a pair of dorsal subapical 
spiracles on the dorsum, in contradistinction to ftiarmafa Malloch, conjuncta 
Hendel, and separata Hendel, in which there is a white-fringed spiracle on each 
side close to apex of dorsum. In scatophaga Malloch this pair of spiracles is much 
closer together and clear of the hind margin of the terglte. 

Bupbosopia macujupennib Guerin. 

1 included this species In my first key to the species of this genus on the 
basis of the record by Hendel and his figure of the wing. I have now before me 
two examples and desire to add some notes on the species. 

HendePs figure of the wing, although photographic, does not show the apical 
markings as distinctly as is the case In my material, both of the latter speelmens 
having a distinct, though not conspicuous, fuscous fascia over the outer crjHjs- 
vein which is to a greater or lesser extent broken by pale marks In Us field, 
especially in the marginal cell where it is represented by three or four small 
spots. It will thus be necessary to qualify my statement in the key in which I 
state that there is no fascia beyond the middle of the wing, the series of dark 
markings being possible of acceptance as a fascia In the more fully marked 
examplcB. However, the other characters are correct and no doubt the key will 
serve its purpose until I get sufficient material to enable me to draw up a more 
reliable one based upon a knowledge of the variations in this and other species, 

Hendel was in error in stating that there are but six soutellar bristles, as in 
the male and female before me there are eight. The abdomen in the female has 
pale lanceolate hairs at apices of first and second visible tergites* the male has 
such hairs at apices of first to third and on disc of third and fourth tergltes. 
The facial carlna is granulose, Tegulae almost unproduced forward in either 
sex. 

Locality: Brlsl>ane, Qld., 2.12.101B (H, Hacker). Baker collection, United 
States National Museum. 

BTnntowopiA iT.Niaco»NiB Macquart. 

Although 1 included this species, which Is the genotype, in my synoptic key 
to the species^ 1 did not record it as amongst the available species. It has now 
come to hand from Mr. F. H. Taylor, but only the female is represented In the 
series of six examples. 

Structure of tegular process as in arista bare at base, scutellum 

without any indication of an apical central sulcus, evenly rounded and with six 
bristles, lateral portions of apices of first to third visible tergltes with pale 
yellow lanceolate hairs, least notieeabie on third terglte. 

Locality, Sydney, N.aw., February. 4»Si8 (F. H, Taylor), . . 
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No more definito record has been published for this species than Australia 
up to the present. Macquart’s record for Tasmania is undoubtedly an error, 

EuPBosoriA BiARM ATA Malloch. 

Fortunately a female of this species has been submitted by Mr. Taylor, so 
that at least one specimen will be available for comparison in some Australian 
museum. This example is identical In all respects with the type specimen which 
has to be returned to the Deutsches Kntomologisches Museum. 

As indicated in my original description, the species will not run Into either 
of the two divisions of my synoptic key, because of the very alight apical sulcus 
and dark brown glossy lateral areas of the scutellum. It finds its closest afilnitles 
in the separata group, as none of the other species now known to me has the 
scutellum glossy laterally at apex, all having very distinct and dense greyish 
dust on the entire surface. 

Locality: TuUy, Qld., October, 1925 (F. H. Taylor). 

Eupbosofja soatophaoa, n. sp. 

5 . A smaller species than maa'otegutaria^ but resembling it in the marking 
of the wings, except that they are more evenly reticulated at bases and the fascia 
over the other cross-vein is broader and more Intersected on costa with pale marks 
so that it resembles a broad-limbed V, 

Head clay-yellow, frons fulvous yellow, with irregular dark dots and small 
marks centrally and in front and the upper lateral margins dark, the upper 
orbits overlain with pale dust; face with a dark mark from middle of each 
antennal fovea to mouth-margin, labrum with a dark mark on each side; palpi 
fuscous, yellow at bases and apices; antennae brownish testaceous. Thorax as in 
Toacrotegularia, dorsum with dark-brown vittae which are much interrupted, 
^hree dark marks at base of scutellum; pleura without dark dots, but shaded 
with dark-brown on parts. Abdomen with the tergites blackish-brown, sides of 
anterior half of first visible tergite and two rather Indistinct central anterior 
marks on third pale-grey dusted. Legs fuscous, basal half or more of each tibia 
fulvous yellow, basal segment of each tarsus, except the extreme apex, white. 
Wings rather evenly marked with fuscous streaks and spots, the most conspicuous 
being a fascia over inner cross-vein which is darkest on costa and tapers off 
behind, and a V-shaped fascia over outer cross-vein which is not connected with 
the apical spot, the latter with a pale mark at centre, and numerous small dark 
marks between the fasciae and basad of the one over inner cross-vein. Halteres 
yellowish'brown. Mesonotum with dark hairs except on posterior margin, 
scutellum pale haired except at base, pleural hairs partly pale and partly dark. 

Arista bare; third antennal segment extending to below middle of face; facial 
caflna microscopically transversely striate. Scutellum with a slight apical central 
depression or sulcus and six bristles, not glossy on sides. Abdomen with scale- 
like yellow hairs on apex of first visible and sparsely over entire surface of 
second, third and fourth tergites. Legs normal. Tegular process short, extending 
to suture, lower process lacking or minute. 

Length, 7-S mm., exclusive of ovipositor. 

Typu uiifi slk paratypes, ^ngella, via Maokay, Qld., altitude 2,300 feet, 
March 1, 1920, on home dung (F. H. Taylor), 
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This species Is another on© which does not fall Into either of the two 
Initial segregates in my key, having a distinct apical sulcus and no glossy 
lateral areas on the scutellum. 

Genus Lampkooabtcb Macauart, 

In a recent paper on Australian species of this genus I believe 1 mis- 
Identified one of van der Wulp's species and below offer a few^ notes to clear up 
the situation. 


Lampbooaster KwmtiATA VEB der Wulp. 

I identified os this species two examples from Cairns, N. Queensland. These 
agree very closely w-tth the description of elonffata and, were It not for the 
fact that I am now In possession of a series of specimens which differ in a few 
essential features while agreeing In the main with the Australian speclmena, I 
would still be of the opinion that the latter represented van der Wulp’s species. 
The new material is from Fapua, the original locality of the species, and the 
weight of evidence appears to justify my decision that these, and not the Cairns 
examples, represent the true etonffata. 

It la opportune that I present a few additional characters which modify my 
key in the paper Just referred to. The changes are embodied in the following 
paragraphs. 

t, M««onotum with a well developed pair of preflcatellar acTOHtlchalB: humeral hristio* 
present; general colour of thorax and abdomen rufou«, with a oonspiououK 
metallic-blue tinge, the mcsonotal hairs and bristles bUick: scutellum slightly 
Bulcate in centre at apex; fourth wlng-veln not conspicuously curved forward 
at outer cross-vein, practically straight on Us apical section, the first posterior 

cell slightly and gradually narrowed from outer cross-vein to apex . 

. psrndslongaio, n. sp, 

Mesonotum without a distinguishable pair of presctitellar acrostichal bristles, the 
other characters not as in above combination; fourth wlng-velu always very 
noticeably bent forward at outer (^ross-voln, the first posterior cell much 
narrowed from there to short of middle of apical section of fourth vein, and 

practically parallel-sided from there to apex ... 4 

4. Humeral bristle well developed: general colour of thorax ami abdomen deep 
metallic violet-blue; face testaceous, with a dark streak on each side from 
antennal fovea to mouth; mesonotum with the hairs and bristles dark; mid 
tibia with one or two strong black apical yentral spurs: ventral surface of 
scutellum much paler than dorsal, yellowish : second vein of wing not at all 
undulated aplcally . (vanthoptera Hendel 

Humeral bristle lacking; face testaceous, without well defined dark lateral streaks; 
ventral surface of scutellum not paler than dorsal, sculellum either alt blue 

or yellowish; aouond wing-vein distlnclly undulated aplcally. 4tt 

4a., Thorax and abdomen metallic violet-bhits dark hatred; mid tibia with a strong 
black apical ventral spur . . elonpata van der Wutp 

Thorax and abdomen testaceous yellow, with a more or less evident blue, or violet 
suffusion, the hairs on both yellow; mid tibia with the apical ventral spur 
yellow or pale-browm . . aehitppn Hendsi 

Thera are so few characters for the dtetinctlon of the above species ontaldo 
of those included In the diagnosis that descriptions may be dlspeuficd with. 

Ia>callty: FaPUa (F. P. Dodd), Ten specimens, Including both sexes. 

LAMP900ASTEB FSEUOSUINOATA, n. Sp. 

9. Thle species agrees very closely with the preceding one, differing In 'being 
less Intensely violet blue, the thon^ and abdonien showing a brownish ground 
colour through the metallic suffusloh, while in etanppita this is iwrSly evident 
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•xe^t on thorax. Tlio structures mentioned In the eynopsls, by means of 
which I am dlstlnguiahlng the species, are not mentioned in Henders paper. 1 
dgure the apical pbrttons of the wings of the two species to demonstrate more 
clearly the dlftorences in yenation (Figs. 1 and 2). The apex of the acutellum 



Fig. 1.— I^mprofiaMer elongut<t. Apex of wing. 

FIr. 2.— Lamprogatit 0 r p 9 exidekifU(mta. Apox of wing. 


in the new species has a rather eyident but shallow depression or sulcus in centre 
between the apical bi^istles, which is not distinguishable in elongata. 

Type and one paratype, Cairns* N. Qld., 1907 (Coll. Liehtwardt). Type in 
Deutsches Entomologlsches Museum, Berlin-Dahlem. paratype deposited In 
Australian Museum by the author, on authority from Dr. Walther Horn. 

I have no additional data on the other species listed in the key above. 

LiAHPHOOASTEB FTJSCIBAHIB, H. Sp. 

<f* $. General colour tawny or pale*brownish testaceous, with. variable sub¬ 
cutaneous dark dots on face and thorax, which may not be normal, frons variably 
darkened centrally* thoracic dorsum with traces of four dark vittae which are 
not at all clearly defined, the acutellum sometimes darkened in part on disc, 
abdomen paler than thorax, without dark markings, sometimes with a bluish 
or violaceous lustre that is not very distinct. l#egs pale. Wings yellowishi with a 
, brownish or fuscous cloud at bases, which extends over costal half or more and 
to the apices of the basal cells, and la most distinct over the veins closing the 
latter, the costa yellowish, most intensely so in the stlgmal region, inner cross- 
vein uuite distinctly clouded with brown. Calyptrae yellowish-brown, margin of 
upper one darker; halteres yellowish-brown. 

Head of the same type as ihat of viola Malloch, adhering rather closely to 
the anterior margin of thorax, and without a deep concavity on upper occiput; 
frons half of the head-width, with the usual four vertical bristles; arista short- 
haired on basal half; genal bristle pale and short. Thorax with bristling as in 
gseadeionpafo, but the scateUuin Is without fizm hairs and has usually ten 
mrgiaal bristles. Abdomen broadly ovate, the first visible tergite adhering 
quite closely to metanotum and with a deep rounded excavation in front, which 
Is defined by a sharp edge, tiegs normal, the mid tibia with two or three black 
apical ventral sptirs. Wing-venation similar to ibmt of pseudelonmta, except that 
the aeeamt vein Is almost straight 
Length, It mm. 
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Ltocality: Kuranda, QJd,, no otljer data (F. R Dodd)* Typo, male, allotype, 
female. 

This is the most robust species of the geo us known to me and. unless It has 
lost some of its usual colour, the dullest-colovred one. Jn Headers key to the 
species of the genus it runs fairly well to basalls Walker, but an examination of 
the description of that spades shows clearly that it is distinct from it both in 
colour, and In the bare scutelium and less densely haired thorax and abdomen. In 
my key it will run to Caption 9, but It does not flt In either of the segregates 
there deflined. 


Family SApKOMrzioAK. 

Genus Saphomysea Fallen. 

SAntoMYZA i.icHT\vAnim, n. sp. 

Head clay-yellow, frons dark-brown, opaque, shining and yellow on a 
narrow line on each side and the orbital stripes; upper half of occiput dull- 
brown; face without dark marks; antennae and aristae black; palpi yellow. 
Thorax clay-yellow, mesonotum, scutollum, and metanotum fuscous brown, the 
first-montloned with slight pale-grey dusting. Abdomen yellowish-brown, the 
tergltes possibly variable In depth of colour. Legs yellow, fore pair black from 
basad of middle of femora ti) apices of tarsi, mid and hind pairs with apices of 
femora and tibiae deep-black, bases of tibiae and apical two or three segments of 
tarsi darkened. Wings hyaline. Halteres yellow. 

Fi’ons nearly one and a half times as long as wide; ocellars short and fltae; 
longest hairs on arista about twice as long as its basal width; general structure 
as in afhoaira Malloch. Thorax as in that species; intradorsocentral hairs In 
about eight series; anterior sternopleural undeveloped; prosternum with a few 
hairs. Mid tibia with one long apical ventral bristle: hind femur without apical 
anteroventral bristles; fore femur without an anterovcntral comb. Inner cross- 
vein close to middle of dlscal cell; ultimate section of fourth vein but little 
longer than penultlmute section. 

Length, 7*6 mm. 

Type, Herberton, N. Qld., 3,700 feet, January, 1911 (Dodd), 

Type in I^uteches Fntomologisches Museum, Berlln-Dahlem, Germany. 

This species will run down to Caption 23 In my recently published key to the 
species of this genus, but will require a new segregate, because the frons Is 
neither entirely black* nor entirely yellow, being brown with pale orbital stripes. 
The black palpi distinguish the species from alboatra Malloch and ftrevioomis 
Malloch, the two species In the section with black frons. In the published key, 
marine Is used at the second segregate of Caption 34 instead of SrevicomiS 
Malloch, an error which I am unable to account for, as the species are not at all 
similar and mcHne occurs subsequently In the key at its proper place. 

Family Clusioidipasu 

The family Clusioididae is the same as Heteroneuridae and Oluslidae of 
authors. Only one species is as yet recorded from Australia, to which I now add 
a second one. 


Genus HsnrfaKOKRkfNGfA Cserny. 

The new species may be distinguished from the one already described by 
means of the following ehaf'aeters: 



'' ' ' ' n jr. a 'MAiMcn,' MS 

% 

A. Wln» wtth a iAint fuacous clou^ wJileli extend* from ooeta to a little beyond fourth 
vein on slightly lees than the apical half; halfceree black .. imitans, n, ep. 

AA. Wing with three quite oonepicuoue biackieh faeolae, the basal one narrow and 
extending entirely across wing, the second one broader and enclosing the two 
cross-veins, connecting with a broader apical fascia along costa, and less 
distinctly so with it along hind margin ef wing; halteres with yellow knobs .... 
...*. aastro^s Malloch 


HSTSBOBISttlNGIA IMITANS, n. ep. 

Almost identical with australiae in colour and markings, the principal 
distinctions lying In the features listed In the above synopsis, and in its 
having black palpi, and the fore femur with a smaller dark apical spot. 
Structurally the two species are very similar, both of them having the ocellars 
very small, a character which distinguishes them from nigrimana Loew of 
Europe, to which imitomB is very similar in other respects. The yellow coxae 
and femora, and faintly marked wings should readily distinguish the species from 
the European form. 

liengtb. 3*5 mm. « 

Type. Cairns. K. Qld.. 1307 (Cell. Llchtwardt. Deutsches Entomologiaches 
Museum). 

The type specimen la the only one available and It must be returned to the 
museum to which it belongs. 1 consider, however, that there will be no trouble 
experienced in distinguishing it when it is again collected. As already pointed 
out. the species may frequently be found upon fallen tree-trunks in shade and. 
wherever the insects are present, patient and careful collecting will disclose that 
they are not as rare as their infrequent occurrence in collections would appear 
to denote. 


Family Neottiphimpae. 

Genus Tapeioasteh Macquart. 

1 have recently received from Dr. Walther Horn, examples of two species of 
this genus, previously unknown to me. and below 1 present a key for the identifica¬ 
tion of the species. It should be noted that the upper mouth margin (epistome) 
in marginifronB is quite prominently produced, contrary to Bexzrs statement In 
his key. and that this species is more closely related to argyroBpila than to the 
other species. 


Kep to the Species. 

1. Hind femora not noticeably stouter than mid pair; epistome transverse, or almost 

so. but little produced beyond vibHssal angle ..... 2 

Hind femora distinctly stouter than mid pair: epistome produced centrally w*eU 
beyond level of- vibrlssal angle .. 4 

2. Mid and hind femora slendei*, about equally thick, fore pair quite noticeably stouter 

than either pair, fore and mid pairs with two series of rather short black 
spines on leas than the apical half, one on the anteroventral and the other 
on the poiteroventral surface: femora with black mark at arises, none on 
central portion; tibiae without long hairs; hypopyglum of male without any 

dorsal process ... /ttiva Malloch 

Mid femora distinctly stouter than hind pair, all pairs with a median dark mark 
or ring; second hypopyglal segment of male with a pair of processes . S 

3. Tibiae of at least the mid and hind legs with dark basal annulus; processes of 

second hypopyglal segment prominent, pointed, and ellghtly curved ... 

,^........ annuUpes Macquart 

Tibiae all lacking a dark basal annulus; processes of second hypopyglal segment 
short and blunt ....... Zuteipennls Bessi 
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4, Antennae btaok or fuscous; rather slenUier species, testaceous brown In colour, with 
a broad central grey-dusted vitta on the mesonotum, which may he more 
or less divided by longitudinal dark lines; abdomen grey-duated, each tergite 

with a more or less evident brownish spot on each side of anterior half . 

...*. marginifronB Bessl 

Autennae fulvous yellow’, but slightly darkened; species fulvous yellow in colour, 
mesonotum greylsh-dusted; abdomen shining fulvous yellow, with a block 
dorsal mark over apical half (►£ second, all of third and fourth visible tergltos 
..... nrptfroBpila Beasl 


TAmoASTEB ANNULiPEs MacQuart. 

One male, Katoomba, Blue Mts., N.S.W., 3.400 feet, 1912 (Dodd). Dichtwardt 
collection. 


Tapeiuabtkk MAiioiNirKONB Bexxi, 

This is apparently the commoneat species of the genus, Judging from the 
number of specimens that I have examined. 

Sunbury, Vlct., and specimens with same locality and date as the pretieding 
species. Dichtwardt collection. Thirteen specimens. 

TAPKIOAMTEK AKGYROBPII.A BeXXl. 

This species is considerably stouter than any of the others and more brightly 
coloured, the dark dorsal mark on the abdomen standing out quite conspicuously. 
It may be noted that the epistome is not always bltuberculate, as one of 
specimens before me now has the tubercles almost undeveloped. 

Male and female, Sunbury, Viet,, Lichtwardt collection. 

Bezzi had only the male before him when he described the species, and 
this is the only subsequent record of the species. 

Tai^ioasteb fulva Malloch. 

1 have seen only the original material of this species. 

Tafeigabtku uJTKipKNNig Bezzi. 

This species is yet unknown to me. 

Family Calufhouipak. 

Subfamily METOPxmAE. 

The family Calllphoridae, which I have dealt with to some extent In a 
previous paper In this series, is distinguished from Tachlnidae by the lack of a 
prominently rounded postseutellum, and the exposed second abdominal sternite, 
the latter overlying the lateral edges of the second tergite. 

The Metopiinae are readily distinguished from most Calliphorldae by the 
bare or microscopically pubescent arista, in which respect they agree with most 
Tachlnidae, hut there are many genera of Calliphorldae outside of this subfamily, 
which have the arista bard or almost so, and it Is difflcult to distinguish metopilue 
species from such genera. Up to the present, I have seen no genus from Australia 
that could be the cause of doubt as to Us position either in Cailiphorinae, Sarco- 
phaginae, or the present subfamily, though it is quite possible that such may 
exist situation, therefore, la not as dURcuIt here as in America where a 

number of rather doubtful forms occur, and for present purposes one may accept 
as belonging to Metopiinae all species having hypopleural bristles, that lack a 
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well developed postscutelluxn* have the second abdominal aternite overlying the 
edges of its terglte» the arista bare or almost so, the stem-vein of the wing bare 
on Its basal section above, the lower calypter bare, the occiput dusted on each 
side of upper half, and the notopleural bristles usually two In number. It is 
worth mention that the prosternum and postalar declivity in all Australian 
Species known to me are bare, the palpi are always present, the first posterior 
cell of the wing Is always open and ends at some distance before apex of wing, 
the abdomen has always bristles on dorsum, sometimes reduced to those at apex 
of third visible tergite. and the lower calypter is widened behind, and more or 
less bulged up basalty. 

So far as we know at present, the females are viviparous, and the larvae 

live in the nests of Hymenoptera-Aculeata, generally in those of fossorlal forms, 

the habits of the flies in pursuing their prey-laden hosts being the basis for many 
interesting notes in various entomological Journals. 

In attempting to make use of the generic key given below, it must be 
distinctly understood that it is applicable to only the Australian material avail¬ 
able to me at this time. In North America there are some species referred to 

one or more of the Included genera, which would not run out at the proper 

position in the key, but these are exceptional and need not Interfere with the 
use of the key for the purpose of identifying native species. U may be pertinent 
to note that the region 1 refer to as the "notopleural triangle" Is the slightly 
depressed and more or less triangular region at each side of the transverse suture, 
the lateral margin of which supports the notopleural bristles. The presence of 
numerous hairs on this region in the Australian species of the genus Protomilto^ 
gramma Townsend has caused me to retain this as a valid genus, though it is 
very closely similar to Senotainia MacQuart, and may yet be united with It, 


Key to the (Jcnera. 

1. Propleura haired in centre . 2 

i^ropleura bare in centre ... S 

2. One or both of the notopleural i>ristleH duplicated, the adjacent hairs long and 

strong: fore tibia with two subequal preapical dorsal brlstlcM; frontal orbits 
with two or more series of lateral hairs, and no strong proclinate outer 

bristles . Austrometopta, n, gen. 

Neither of the notopleural bristles duplicated, the triangle otherwise bare; fore 
tibia with one outstanding preapical dorsal bristle; frontal orbits almost bare 
outside of the inner marginal bristles, except for two or throe strong proclinate 
bristles .... €h<ietometopia, n. gen. 

3. Parafaclals each with a single series of quite long bristles imar anterior margin 

extending to below middle of face; facial ridges with a few bristles above 
vibrissas of about the same length as those on the parafacials and extending 
upward almost, or qulf^e. to the lowermost of the latter; Urst and third wing- 

veins partly setulose above ... Opsidtopsis Townsend 

Parafacials bare, or with microscopic hairs, If rather atrongly setulose their entire 
width above is armed and not only the anterior margin; first wing-vein Imre, 
third setulosc at base ...;. 4 

4. No outstanding bristle at vlbrissal angle, the series quite regular ... 

....... Mittofft'amma Meigon 

One of the bristles at vlbrissal angle much longer than the others In the stories 
on facial ridges . 

5. Parafacials with strong black bristly hairs which are distlmHly lengthened near 

anterior margin, especially below', the longest fully as I*)ng as width of paro- 
facial at level of Its base; postsutural dorsocentral bristles in three pairs and 
quite long; first posterior cell of wing much narrowed at npex, sometimew 
practloatiy closed ... Aenigmetopia, n. gen. 
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PttrafBCials with very In^onepicuoue hafrBr w bare; poBtButuriU doreocentral brtatlei 
in four paira, th© two or three anterior palra ehort and weak, almoBt, or Quite, 
IndiaUntrulahahle from the adjacent halra; first posterior cell of wins* alwaya 

Quite difftlhotly open . 6 

6, Frontal orbits with one or two series of strong black hairs laterad of the Intier 
marginal series of bristles; vlbrlssae separated from each other by a much 
greater distance than either is from eye-margin, and situated at less than the 

length of second antennal segment from mouth-margin . 

... PachyophthalMUM Brauer ft Bcrgenstamm 

Frontal orbits without series of noticeable hairs laterad of the inner marginal 
bristles, usually with two or more strong procUnate outer bristles on upper 
half; vibrissae separated from each other by a distance eQual to, or shorter 
than, that of either from eye.. Protorniltogrammu Townsend 

Genus AtTBTBOHRTapXA, n. gen. 

This genus Is very similar In most respects to Paohyophthulmus, but is 
readily ^^i^tingalshed from it and all other genera of the subfamily known to me 
except one, by the haired central anterior portion of the propleura. The. strongly 
haired notopleural triangle is characteristic of these two genera, though most of 
the Australian species of the subfamily have hairs present there and, like 
PachyophthalmuSf it has one or two series of quite well developed black hairs on 
each frontal orbit laterad of the Inner marginal bristles. For other characters see 
'description of the genotype. 

Genotype, the following species. 

ACSTHOMKTOn. BnBNSX. a. .p. ^ 

(J, Head black, occiput grey-dusted, postocular orbits, cheeks, face, and 
frontal orbits yellow-dusted, sometimes almost golden; antennae, aristae, palpi, 
and cephalic hairs- black. Thorax and abdomen black, with grey dusting, the 
former with three broad shining black vlttae which are traceable over the 
scutellum, abdomen with three shining black subtrlangnlar marks on each 
tergite, less distinct on the first and fourth. Legs black. Wings greyish hyaline. 
Calyptrae yellowlsb-white. Kalteres brown. 

Byes subnude, with the facets of the central anterior portion enlarged; frons 
at vertex about half as wide as either eye, interfrontulia complete, about as wide 
as either orbit above, narrowed below, each orbit with a series of incurved inner 
marginal bristles, laterad of these two or more series of rather strong black 
hairs, one strong recurved bristle near upper extremity, and the hairs continued 
slightly below bases of - antennae; parafaclals generally bare; outer pair of 
vertical bristles much shorter than Inner pair; ooellars and postverticals prac¬ 
tically undeveloped; profile as Figure 3; aristae subnude; vlbrlssae situated 
slightly above eplstome, separated by a distance about one and a half times as 
great as that of either from eye; palpi normal ThorUx with only the posterior 
presutural and two posterior pairs of postsutural dorsocentrals well developed; 
prealar of moderate length; sternopleurals variable, sometimes one or two below 
both the anterior and posterior bristles: sides of seutellum quite densely haired 
on basal half or more. Abdomen subcylindrical, slightly tapered to apex, first 
to fourth visible tergites each with quite strong apical central bristles. Tarsal 
claws and pulvilll moderately large, no exceptional tarsal armature on any of 
the legs; fore tibiae without noticeable ventral setulae, with two poeterlor bristles, 
and the anterodorsal setulae fine; mid tibia with one anterodorsel one ventral, 
and two posterior bristles; hind tibia with rather irregular anterodorsal and 
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posterodorsal bristles, and one anteroventnil bristle. Inner cnwa^reln of winiT 
distinctly proximad of apex of first vein; first posterior cell open, endinfir in 
costa before tip of wing. 

Length, $;5"7 mm. 

Type, and three paratypes, Meringa, N. Qld., 28.6.1926, '^Parasitic on Eumenld’* 
(A. N. Burns). Named In honour of the collector. 

Genus PAcnverHTHALHus Brauer & Bergenstamm. 

This genus Is found in North America and Europe, the species living, in the 
larval stages, In the nests of various genera of solitary wasps. In iny present 
material there is but one example of the genus, a female in rather poor condition 
which I am unwilling to identify specifically. It does, however, closely resemble 
signatun Melgen, the genotype, which occurs in Europe and North America. 
Pending receipt of more and better preserved examples of both sexes, 1 leave 
the matter of specific identity unsettled, though it appears possible the species 
is aignatUB. 

Locality: Gordonvale, N. Qld., ex. mud wasp. 

Genus Opbioiopsis Townsend. 

I am placing in this genus one Australian species which does not agree in 
all particulars with the genotype, o^^laia Townsend, a North American species. 
There is, however* a very close resemblance between the species and the 
characters in which they do not agree are not in every case considered as of 
generic import. 

The peculiar armature of the parafacials is similar to that of Metopia 
Melgen* a genus not so far known to me from Australia, but one which may be 
expected to occur. The principal distinguishing character, by means of which 
it may be separated* is the setulose upper surface of the first wlng^vein, Metopia 
having this vein bare. In the genotype of Opaldiopsia the first vein is setulose on 
the basal half above, while in the Australian species it is setulose on the apical 
half* and while in the latter the parafacials are practically bare except for the 
anterior marginal bristles, in oblata there are fine short hairs on almost their 
entire extent. In other respects the two agree very well. 

Nothing is known of the larval habits of the genotype, and the new species 
has no indication on the label other than the locality and date. 

OPSIPIOI-BIS KUDIBASIS, H. sp. 

9 . Black, thorax and abdomen slightly shining. Interfrontalia black, vertex 
grey-dusted behind the ocelli; trdntal orbits, face including the parafacials, cheeks, 
and postocular orbits densely silvery-whlte-dusted, occiput grey-dusted: antennae 
and aristae black* palpi fuscous. Thorax with grey dust, the mesonotum with 
four narrow incomplete black vittae, the supmedtan pair present only in front 
of suture* the suhlateral pair interrupted at suture; sides of scutellum darker 
than disc. Second to fourth visible tergltes of abdomen each with a rather broad 
fascia of grey dust near base, which is interrupted centrally. I-tegs black. Wings 
greyish hyalius- Caiyptrae yellowish^white. Ha!teres brown. 

Byes bare* facets very slightly enlarged centrally in front; frons at vertex 
about one and a half times as wide as either eye, interfrontalia in front of ocelli 
twice as wide as either orbit, slightly narrowed anteriorly. All four verticals 
long, postverticats short; vertex rather sharp, ocelli as far from vertex as they 
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are from each other, ocellar brtatles long, procUnate, and divergent; each orbit 
with about eight Inner marginal brlflUea, all but the upper one incurved, the upper 
recUnate, and laterad of these on the upper halt two sets of two bristles, the 
Inner pair recurved, the outer pair proclinate and slightly lower 4 ;»laced, a few 
fine black hairs laterad of the bristles, the lowermost descending to level of 
apex of second antennal segment; profile as ^Figure 4; frontal lunule distinctly 
haired; face not widened below; vibrissae close to eplstome, separated by about 
three times as great a distance as either is from eye. Thorax with two plus three 
pairs of strong dorsocentrals, notopleural triangle without fine hairs; apical 
scutellar bristles shorter than the two pairs of laterals and cruciate, sternopieurals 
one plus »ne. Abdomen tapered to apex, second and third visible tergites with a 
pair of strong apical central bristles, fourth with a series of such bristles. Fore 
tarsi slender: fore tibia with one posterior submedian bristle and a series of 
minute anterodorsal setulae; mid tibia with one anterodorsal bristle, about four 
short posterior bristles, and no ventral bristle; hind tibia with about four antero- 
ventral, postered or sal, and anterodorsal bristles, one of the latter much longer 
than the others. Inner cross-vein proxlmad of apex of first vein; outer cross¬ 
vein at about one and a half times its own length from the bend of fourth vein, 
the latter angular, apical section of the vein arcuate, first posterior cell ending 
well before apex of wing, rather narrowly open, apical section of fifth vein about 
half as long as preapical section; first wing-vein setulose on about its apical third, 
third vein setulose above from Its base to well beyond inner cross-vein and wkh 
about three short setulae at base below. 

Length, 6 mm. 

Type, Blidsvold. January 23, no other data. SubmiMed by Dr, I. M, Mackerras, 
and to be returned to him. 

Unless my placing of this species is erroneous, the male ought to correspond 
closely with the female In cephalic characters and the above description should 
suffice for Its recognition. In all probability the species occurs on sand and flies 
low over it, resembling certain Hymenoptera-Aculeata that occur with it. 

It would appear to be worth noting, in connection with my doubt os to the 
generic position of the above species, that the arrangement of the fronto-orbital 
bristles in it is similar to that in Metopia and quite different from that found in 
the genotype of Opsidiopsis. In the latter, there are many short hairs on the 
orbits, amongst which there are two proclinate outer bristles on the upper half 
and one reclinate bristle which appears to belong to the inner series, but there 
are no intermediate reclinate bristles such as occur in nudibasia. 

Genus Mti.ToauAKKA Meigen. 

This genus occurs in Europe but Is lacking In North America and. while the 
character upon which it is separated from its allies in the key may appear at 
first sight a rather trivial one, it is usually sufficiently well marked to distinguish 
the species readily, the vibrissae In all the other genera always standing out 
as well differentiated bristles in the series which runs from the lower margin of 
cheek to a greater or lesser distance above the vlbrissal angle, the latter being 
in all cases quite welt defined. In all the Australian species the ocellar bristles 
are very weak, almost erect, and divergent, and the frontal orbits have outer 
proclinate brisUes which are not as strong as in most of the other genera. 

The Australian species now before me may be distinguished as in the 
following key. Unfortunately the species are poorly represented, and males are 
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ulmoBt ladEing. so tkat good cliaracterB for their distinction are difficult to 
assemble. 



Fig. 3 .—AuBtromtitopic burnsi. Head from the nldo. 

Fig. 4.— OpMiop^ ntidfi&aafA. Head from the side. 

Fig. 5 .—Miltofframma rem. Head from the «lde. 

Fig. 6 .—Miltogrcmma resg. Face. 

Pig. 7 ,—Miitofframma rectcnffulari$. Head from the side. 

Fig. S .—Miitoffrcmmc rectangularia. Pace. 

Fig. 9 .—^iltogrcmmc rectcngularis. Apex of wing. 

Fig. 10 .—Siiltogramma normcU$, Head from the »lde. 

Fig. 11,— Miltogramma normali^. Face. 

Fig. 1 Z.-'^Afiltogramma normalie. Apex of wing. 

Keg to the Specie^. 

1. Thoracic doreuiri with live dlatinct black preautural vlttae ... 2 

Thoracic dorsum with but four distinct black preeutural vlttae, the central one 

lacking ... 3 

2. Vibrlsaal bristles in more than one series ... rem, n. sp. 

VibrisBal bristles In a single series. . repina, n. sp. 

3. Fourth vein very conspicuously bent beyohd the preapical angle, the latter a 

distinct right angle; inner cross-vein slightly but distinctly proxlmad of middle 

of diseal cell .. • *. reefaaguleris, n, sp. 

Fourth vein not very conspicuously bent beyond the preapical angle, the latter, not 
a right angle; inner cross-vein slightly but distinctly beyond middle of dlsoal 
cell ...... normoMs, rt. sp. 
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Miltooramxa BKX, D. Bp« 

Head testaceous yeWoVy iuterfrontalla brownieh-red» frontal orbits* face 
including the parafacials* and cheeks yellow-dusted; occiput fuscous* yellowish- 
grey-dueted; antennae orange-yellow* third segment slightly darkened akege; 
aristae black; palpi orange-yellow; frontal hairs and bristles black* those on 
lateral margins of frontal orbits anteriorly* on parafaclals and cheeks yellow* 
occipital hairs black. Thorax black* slightly shining and with rather dense grey 
dust* the mesonotum with five black vittae anteriorly* the submedlan pair dis¬ 
continued slightly behind suture* the others complete* the sublateral pair evident 
on sides of the scutellum* but the central one not evident there* the scutellum 
slightly yellowish apically. Abdomen testaceous yellow* darkened above* with a 
unite uniform and rather broad dorsocentral vltta and apices to tergites 2 to 4 
brownish-black and slightly shining, first tergite entirely dark* the paler portions 
of the tergites yellowish-grey-dusted and dull* fifth tergite with the dark markings 
smaller than on the other tergites. Legs black* femora grey-dusted. Wings 
greyish hyaline. Calyptrae yellowlsh-whlte. Halteres dark-brown. 

Frons at vertex about one-fifth of the head-width, intertrontalla of uniform 
width throughout its length* at middle more than one and a half times as wide as 
either orbit* all four vertical bristles well developed* ocellar and postvertical 
bristles very small* each orbit with a rather closely placed series of hair-llke 
inner marginal bristles* incurved below* almost erect on posterior third* one 
recurved stronger bristle at the upper extremity of series, and three to .^ve 
proclinate outer bristles* the outer portions of orbits with fine hairs which are 
continued to lower level of eyes on the parafaclals; frontal lunule bare; profile 
as Figure 5; armature of face as In Figure 6; anterior central facets of eyes 
slightly enlarged. Thorax with only the posterior pair of the presutural and 
postsutural dorsocentral bristles well distinguished from the surrounding hairs; 
notopleural triangle quite copiously furnished with long erect hairs; sterno- 
pleurals one or two plus three or four; scutellum with about ten marginal bristles 
of rather unequal lengths. Abdomen subcyllndrlcal* tapered apically, sixth tergite 
with only fine apical hairs* no bristles. Fore tarsi without exceptional armature; 
fore tibia with about six or seven ventral setulae at middle forming the usual 
comb; mid tibia with one long ventral* one or two short posterior* and three or 
four longer anterodorsai bristles; hind tibia with a quite regular series of 
rather closely placed fine bristles on anterodorsai and posterodorsal surfaces* and 
two to four anteroventral bristles. Inner cross-vein of wing close to middle of 
discal cell* apical section of fourth vein distinctly arcuate. 

Length* 10 mm. 

Type* King George's Sound, W.A.* no other data (Australian Museum). 

MXITOOEAMMA BffiGINA* U. Sp. 

$. A darker species than the preceding one* without trace of yellow on the 
scutellum* and dorsal exposure of abdomen. In other respects very similarly 
coloured anfi marked. 

Structurally distinguished by the uniseriate vibrlasal series of bristles. The 
frons is also narrower* but this Is a character of the female of most of the 
species in this subfamily^ The apical section of fourth vein also more 
pronouncedly bent than In 

Length* 2*5 mtn. 
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Type, Bidavold, Qld. (Bancroft). 

It l8 poBBlble, but hardly probable, that this is the female of rco;. 

UTLTOOKAUUA BBCTABOVr^HIS, B. Sp. 

$. Very similar in colour to the preceding species, but the dusting is more 
yellowish or brownish, the mesonotum lachs the central black vitta before the 
suture, the others are not so sharply defined, and the markings of the abdomen 
are more diffuse, the apical black fascia being rounded in front on each side 
and rather changeable when riewed from different angles. Knob of halteres 
yellowish. 

Frons at vertex fully one-fourth of the head-width; interfrontalia at middle 
about one and a half times as wide as either orbit, the Inner marginal bristles 
stronger than usual in the genus; profile as Figure 7; vlbrlssal series of bristles 
much stronger than In the next species (Figure 8). Thorax as in the preceding 
species, scutellum not at all yellowish at apex and with eight marginal bristles, 
including the basal one which is situated above the margin. Abdomen tapered 
apically, the apical bristles on tergites three and four short. Fore tarsus very 
slightly widened, mid tibia with one long and one short ventral bristle, the 
legs otherwise as in regina. Venation of wings as stated in the specific key, 
apical section as Figure d. 

Iiength, 7*5 mm. 

Type, Sydney. N.S.W., 4.2.1924 (Health Dept). 

Miltoobamma nokmaxjs, n. sp. 

9. Similar to the preceding species, but the dark thoracic vittae are rather 
bronzy, and the abdominal markings are more extensive. 

Structurally distinguished by the characters listed in the key and the weaker 
series of bristles on the vlbrlssal region (Figures 10-12). 

Length, 7-5 mm. 

Type and* one paratype, Kalgoorlle, Southern Cross. W.A., 13.11.1924 
(Nicholson). 


Qenus CHAsrroMETOpiA, n. gen. 

This genus is very similar in general characters to Benoiainia Macquart. and 
JhrotomiUogramma Townsend, but it differs from both of these in having some 
strong black hairs In centre of the propleura, a character which Is possessed by 
only one other genus of the subfamily known to me and described In the present 
imper. This character alone will readily distinguish the genus from its allies, 
though it is not improbable that others as yet unknown to me may possess a 
similar character, ^ 

(31enotype, the following species. 

CHASTOICSTOPIA OINtCBXA. n. Bp. 

Head testaceous, occiput fuscous, entirely whitish-grey-dusted, the Inter- 
frontalia fuscous, and when viewed from behind without white dusting; antennae 
black, base of third segment narrowly reddish; palpi testaceous yellow. Thorax 
and abdomen black, densely grey-dusted, the former with five presutural black 
vittae on mesonotum, the subxnedian pair disappearing a little behind suture, the 
sides of the scutellum blackish; abdomen with the usual five series of black 
tergal spots, but In the type specimen they are sharply margined only when seen 
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from behind, the aubmedian apote narrow, extending the entire length of tergitea. 
Legs black. Wings hyaline. Calyptrae white. Halteres yellow. 

Frons at vertex a little less than one-fourth of the head-width, parallel-aided, 
orbits a little narrower than interfrontalia, each with two strong forwardly- 
directed outer bristles, an inner series of incurved bristles, and one upper recurved 
bristle, as well as some microscopic lateral hairs; outer pair of verticals not 
half as long as inner pair; postverticals minute; ocellars of moderate length; 
parafaclals with a few weak black hairs; profile as Figure 13; face as Figure 14; 
eyes with the anterior central facets slightly enlarged. Thorax with two plus three 
pairs of dorsocentrals, and one plus one pairs of acrostichals; two strong and three 
weak bristles on the presutural lateral area, no hairs on notopleural triangle: 
sternopleurals one plus one; scutellars six; stigmatal region with three bristles, 
the lower one very short and weak. Abdomen cylindrical, tapered to apex, first 
visible tergite without apical central bristles, second with a short pair, third 
and fourth each with a strong pair. Fore tarsi without exceptional armature; 
fore tibia with two posterior median bristles; mid tibia with one ventral, one 
anterodorsal, and two short posterior bristles; hind tibia with one anteroventral, 
and two or more anterodorsal and posterodorsal bristles; tarsal claws rather 
long. Third vein with a few weak setulae at base; Inner cross-vein at middle 
of disca) cell; apical section of fourth vein arcuate near angle. 

Length, 4 mm. 

Type, Darwin, Qld, {G. F. Hill). 

I have before me what appears to be a second species of this genus £ro\i 
North Borneo, but am not dealing with it at this time, as I intend to make a 
report on the collection of which it forms a part in another magazine. 

Genus Pkotomiltooramka Townsend. 

As already indicated in the foregoing pages, I have sonie doubts as to the 
propriety of retaining this as a good genus, the only character of note for its 
separation from Senotainia being the haired notopleural triangle, and some of 
the North American species of Benotainia have a few hairs on that portion of 
the thorax. There is, however, no species in Australia which appears to be inter¬ 
mediate and It is not really essential that the status be definitely decided at 
this time. 

Some of the species have males in which there is a peculiar tufted appearance 
to the apex of the abdomen owing to the presence of numerous backwardly-dlrected 
bristles on the incurved lateral portions of the fourth visible tergite, but this is 
not a character that can be used as a generic criterion. 

I give below a key for the separation of the species at present available. 

Key to the Bpeciee. 

1. Third antennal Hegment at least twice as . long an the distance from its apex to 

Tnouth-nmrgln ...... 2 

Third antennal segment much less than twice as long as the distance from Us apex 
to mouth-margin ...;. S 

2, Hales ........... 8 

Females ........... 4 

.1. Wings entirely clear aplcally and posteriorly, quite conspicuously browned at bases 
on costal half, the dark colour fading out at or Just beyond apex of first vein; 
neither frontal orbit at level of anterior forwardly directed Outer orbital 
bristle as wide as interfrontal stripe; parafaclal at middle not notloeaHy wider 
than third antennal segment .... cinefa Townsend 
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WlniTR clear, almost whitish at bases, browned on apical half, more noticeably so 
along: the courses of the longitudinal veins; either frontal orbit at level of 
anterior forwardly-directed outer orbital bristle <julte distinctly wider than 
the Interfrontal stripe; parafaclal at middle much wider than third antennal 
segment . taticcp9, n, sp, 

4. Frons at vertex not more than one-fourth of the head-width *... cincto Townsend 

Frons at vertex one'*third of the head-width . laticeps, n, sp. 

5. Male; wings entirely hyaline; frons more than one-fourth of the head-width _ 

... plehcia, n. sp. 

Female; frons at vertex leas than one-third of the head-width: central dark thoracic 
vitta not distinguishable over disc of scutellum . plehcia, n. sp. 

Pbotomiltogbamma ciNctA Towneend. 

No mention is made in the original description of the dark bases to the 
wings of the male. I have examined the type material in the <',oUectlon of the 
United States National Museum and the specimens now before me agree in 
all respects with it. 

Localities; Rldsvold, Qid., December, 1922: Sydney, N.S.W., 8.1.1922 (Health 
Dept,); Glenreagh, N.S.W., 1.2.1928 (Health Dept,); Blue Mts., 21.3.1922 (Health 
Dept). Four specimens, two of each sex. 

Photoku.toobamma tATici:i'«, n. sp. 

cf. Very similar to the preceding species In general coloration, but for the 
information of students I give a fairly full description, cinvta having been 
described in a Canadian magazine in 1916. 

Head testaceous yellow; orbits, face, and cheeks densely white-dusted, not 
silvery, occiput fuscous except on a quadrate area behind vertex, the dark part, 
Including the postocular orbits, densely white-dusted; antennae and palpi*testaceous 
yellow: aristae black. Thorax black, densely grey-dusted, especially on pleura, 
the mesonotum with five blackish vittae, the central three narrower, the one on 
each side of central one discontinued a little behind suture, the central one 
rather faint on Its hind portion, scutellum largely black, all the dark portions 
of dorsum with a bronzy tinge. Abdomen black, sides of segments of basal half 
more yellowish, apices of tergltes narrowly yellowish and with whitish dust, 
bases of tergltes quite broadly whitish-dusted, the yellowish colour showing 
through on second and third visible tergites, and the black colour usually carried 
forward to anterior margins centrally, the basal tergite black on exposed dorsal 
surface. Legs black. Wings hyaline, distinctly browned on apical halves, most 
noticeably so along the courses of the veins and costally. Calyptrae white. 
Halteres yellow. 

Frons at vertex about one-third of the head-width, outer orbitals consisting 
of an upper backwardiy-curved and two forwardly-directed bristles; inner margin 
of each orbit with about a dozen fine bristles, the upper three or four sloping 
backward, the others slightly Inward and forward; head In profile as Figure 15, 
the slender part of arista much shorter than In cincta; face as Figure 16. Thorax 
with only one presutural and two postsutural pairs of dorsocentrals distinct from 
the surface hairs; sternopleurals one plus three. Abdomen cylindrical, slightly 
tapered to apex, second visible tergite without strong apical central bristles, third 
with the apical bristles weaker and less closely placed than In cincta, the fourth 
tergite without apical bristles; anal tuft not as prominent as in cincta. Fore, 
tibia with the ventral series of setnlae inconspicuous, mid tibia with a strong 
ventral bristle; hind femur with one rather long preapical anteroventral bristle, 
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two Btoiiar brlBtlen near base on ventral surface, and some shorter and finer 
bristles opposite the latter on posterior surface, no fine hair-like bristles beyond 
the ventral pair; hind tibia with three or four anteroventral bristles, and some 
irregular anterodorsal and posterodorsal bristles. 

Similar to the male in most respects, differing mainly in the broader 
abdomen with more pointed apex. 

In both sexes the parafacial hairs are pale and microscopic, very difficult to 
distinguish without the aid of a very'strong lens. 

Length, 6 mm. 

Type, male, Sydney, N.S.W., 24.10.1923; allotype, Kojarena, W.A., 6.9.1926 
(E. W. Ferguson). 



Fig. IS .—Chactometopia cinerea. Head from the aide. 

Pig. 14.— Ch 0 etometopia «H»erca. Face, incomplete. 

Pig. 16.—i^rotomWlopramma laticeps. Head from the aide. 
Pig. lii.”"ProtomiUo0rainma laiiceps. Face. 

Pig. 17 .—Aenigmetopia feryiiitoni. Hoad from the side. 
Fig. 18 .—Aenipmetopia fei'puwni. Apex of wing. 



PaOTOMXtTOOBAHJUA FLKBKtA, n. Bp. 

(^. Differs from the preceding species in having the frontal orbits and most 
of the parafacials yellow instead of white dusted, though In some, lights the 
white colour may be distinguished, the scutellum is without dark marks except 
on sides, the dusting of thorax and abdomen is yellowish, and the abdomen is 
more extensively yellowish on sides; antennae with the third segment brown. 

A stouter species than Wiceps, with narrower frons and parafacials, shorter 
antennae, the vlbrissae much higher above mouth'^margin, arista tapered on 
apical half, the third visible abdominal tergite with stronger apical bristles, in 
addition to the characters mentioned in the key. 

$. Similar to the male, but the fourth visible tergite with gome strong 
apical bristles. 

Length. 7-8 mm. 
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Type, male, Sydney, N.S.W., 15.1.1023; allotype, eame locality, 4.12.1921; para- 
type male, same locality, 30.3.1924 (Health Dept.); paratype female, Qundamalan, 
National Park, K.S.W., 14.2.1926 (Nicholson). 

It appears to be worth noting that In both sexes In this genus there are 
four almost equally long vertical bristles, and In no case are the ocellars long 
or strong. 


Genus ABxrioHBTOPiA, n. gen.‘ 

A peculiar genus, resembling in appearance some littoral Phaonlinae because 
of the grey colour and wide frons. Frons about one-half of the head-width, 
bristled as in the preceding genus, but the bristles much stronger, the para- 
facials exceptionally strongly setulose in front; profile as Figure 17. Dorsocentral 
bristles well developed both before and behind suture; sternopleurals one plus one. 
Abdomen flattened, ovate, with a pair of strong apical central bristles on second 
and third visible tergites and a complete series of strong apical bristles on fourth. 
First posterior cell of wing almost or quite closed in margin of wing (Fig. 18), 

Genotype, the following species. 

Axniometofia f£bgijhoni, n. sp. 

(f, Black, entirely grey-dusted, the parafacials and face more distinctly 
white-dusted; antennae and palpi black, mesonotum with faint traces of vittae 
in arrangement as in the preceding genus, abdomen slightly checkered on dorsum; 
legs black; wings greyish hyaline, veins fuscous, bright orange at bases; calyptrae 
white; balterea brown. 

Ocellar bristles strong, divergent; outer orbitals generally four or five in 
number, the upper two recurved, the others procllnate, inner marginal bristles 
long; face not centrally carinate; profile as In Figure 17. Thorax with two plus 
three pairs of strong dorsocentrals and at least one pair of presutural acrostlchals; 
prealar moderate In length; scutellum with six long marginal and two short 
discal bristles. Hypopygium of male small, semiconcealed. Legs much as in the 
preceding genua, but the ventral setulae on fore tibia inconspicuous; mid tibia 
with a long ventral bristle; hind femur as in P. Inticeps; hind tibiae missing in 
male, that of female with one anteroventral and a number of rather Irregular 
anterodorsal and posterodorsal bristles. Third wing-vein setulose above to beyond 
midway to inner cross-vein, and with one or two setulae at base below, apical 
venation as Figure 18. , 

Length, 7-8 mm. 

Type, male, Geraldton, W.A., 6.8.1926; allotype, Wyalkatchem, W.A., 1,9.1926 
(B. W. Ferguson). 

Named In honour of the collector who was responsible for my undertaking 
work on Australian Diptera and who collected this and many other interesting 
species which have passed through my hands. 

Family EwmioAE. 

» 

This family has recently been reviewed for New Zealand by Mr. J. E. Collin* 
who records 102 epscies from that country, but there is no published work of any 

• "New Zealand Slmpidldae", Britiab Museum (Natural History), London, 19tS, 
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note on the Auetralian epeciea. Tillyard, in his book on the Insects of AustraUa 
and New Zealand, published an estimate of the number of Australian species as 50, 
but there may be many more, as nothing has been done on the family here. I 
have no material of any consequence from Australia, but have quite a number of 
species from New Zealand, and have seen additional species from that country 
in the collection of the United States National Museum. 

The economic status of the family is rather doubtful, Although the adults 
are mainly it not entirely predaceous, feeding largely upon other small insects, 
and especially Uiptera, this does not necessarily Imply that the insects are 
beneficial. This habit, and also that of parasitism, is too often accepted as 
indicative of benefit to mankind, but unfortunately neither can invariably be 
classed as such. There are, of course, a number of species of parasitic insects 
that confine themselves largely, or entirely, to one, or a few very closely related, 
injurious species and in such cases the parasites may be depended upon to justify 
their introduction into certain areas where they do not naturally occur, for the 
purpose of curtailing enemies of man; but, on the other hand, many such insects 
may eventually, on the elimination of their normal prey, or hosts, become injurious 
through attacking other than their normal hosts, the later choice being in no 
manner injurious, or even beneficial. 

The larvae of many of the Kmpididae are fotind In rotten wood, In the earth 
in woods, and In mud of stream and lake beds. The transformation Is complete. 
The adults of many species may be taken flying over streams, in glades in woods, 
or on flowers. Certain species have peculiar mating habits, the males captiking 
insects with which they fly past a group of females dancing In the air, whereupon 
one of the females darts out from the group and flies to the male, both of them 
settling upon the herbage or continuing flying, but almost immediately after they 
come together they may be found in copula. Several Interesting notes on this 
habit have^ been published in Europe and North America, 

I do not purpose presenting at this time a survey of the material in my hand». 
as It is quite insufficient to justify a revision of the Australian species, but 1 
give below a key to the subfamilies, which may be found of interest to anyone 
having species available. The included subfamilies are those known to occur In 
New Zealand with the addition of Hybotinae from Australia. Possibly two or 
three of these do not occur hi Australia. 

Keu to the HubtamiUnA. 

1. None of the lonKltudlnal veniH of winir furcate, diseat alw^aya )a<rUing, nr»t 

basal cell not longer than seefind . TachydromUitie 

One or more of the longitudinal veins of^ wing furcate, or if ^all are simple the 
first basal cell Is distinctly longer than setrond; dimal ceil usually present . . 2 

2. l>l«cul coll always present and with but two veins emanating from Its apex. 

neither of them furcate ....!. 3 

IMscal cell present or absent, when present with three veins emanating from its 
apex, If with but two the upper one i« furcate ..... 4 

3. Anal cel! distinctly shorter than second basal .. OcpdrofnU%ar. 

Anal cell longer than second basal . Hphotinae 

4. Hecond antennal segment projecting forward into Inner side of base of third in a 

finger-Ilke process; anal cell of wing entirely lacking.. Ccratomcrina^ 

Second antennal segment without a projection or process at atHix on Inner side ,. 5 

5. Fore qoxae elongate, at leaat twice as long as either of the other pairs; anal angle 

of wings never developed; fore legs usually fitted for holding prey . 

......... ifeni«?*i£Mlro»ifnaiff 

Fore coxae not noticeably elongated, not twice as long as hind pair . .. 6 
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6. Apex of anal cell of wing projecting beyond level of apex of sec ond ba«ttl <*en; 
nad femora distinctly thicker at bases than either fore or nild pairs, tapered 

to apices . Homalocneminac 

Apex of anal cell not projecting beyond level of apex of second basal cell; mid 
femora not thicker than other pairs and not noticeably thickened at bases .. 7 

7- Eimpodiiim piilvlUiform, the apical segment of tarsi 3 >olnted at apex above . 

.... , ezinooerintw! 

Kmpodlum normally slender and brIstle-Uke; the apical segment of tarsi blunt or 
truncate at apex .*.. JWwpkIMoe 


Subfamily Empidinak. 

Qenud Riiamphella, n. gen. 

This genufi has the anal vein incomplete, fading out before attaining margin 
of wing, and without a weak portion just after leaving the apex of the anal cell, 
and the subcostal vein (mediastinal of Collin) connects with the costa. It also 
is noteworthy that the fore metatarsus of the male is much thickened, the 
hypopygium of the same sex is somewhat keel-shaped; and 1 can detect no hairs 
on the posterior apical margin of the hind coxae. 

Genotype, the following species. 

HllAXfPIIKU.A INCOMHPU'IJA, ll. «p. 

cT. Brownish fuscous, with grey dusting. Antennae and palpi testaceous 
yellow. Thorax in type greasy so that it is impossible to decide if it is vlttate. 
Abdomen largely testaceous, darkened on dorsum and hypopygium. l^^gs 
testaceous yellow, hind femora largely blackened, mid pair faintly so, apices of 
all tarsi fuscous. Wings hyaline, with a faint stigma! darkening below apex of 
first vein. Halteres brownish. 

Frons at narrowest point at least as wide as base of third antennal segment, 
the posterior ocelli widely separated, lying close to margins of eyes; ocellar 
triangle not much elevated and with microscopic hairs only, no distinct bristles; 
vertical hairs pale and fine; antennae inserted about middle of eyes, damaged in 
type, but the third segment apparently short, conical, and with a terminal style; 
face as wide as frons; eye apparently notched at base of antenna: proboscis 
short and stout, not as long as height of head, projecting straight forward in type. 
Thorax with dorsal hairs weak and pale, mostly rubbed off in type; scutelluiu with 
four pale marginal bristles; propleura with some fine hairs below; metapleura 
bare. Abdomen slender, hypopygium of above average in slxe, rather sharply 
keeled below. Legs without bristles: fore metatarsuH wider tlian apex of tibia. 
Upper vein emanating from apex of dlacal cell about one and a half times as 
long as that cell. * 

Length, Z mm. 

Type, < Jomo, N.S.W., December, 1923, swept from flowers (H. Petersen!. Sub¬ 
mitted by the late C. F. Baker and in collection of author. 

Genus RiiAMruoMViA Meigen. 

This genus is a very large one and has recently been broken into a numbei* of 
subgenera by Frey and Collin. It has been mentioned as occurring in Australia 
by Tillyard in his book on Australian and Now Zealand insects, but no sptvdcK 
has been deaertbed from this country up to the present. Collin does not record it 
for New Zealand, though I have before me one species from there. 
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RHAMPHOMTIA ALBIDIPSNNlAi H. 

(J. Shining black, with milk-white wings, whitish calfptrae, and pale knobs 
to the halteres. Antennae and palpi black. Thorax slightly and evenly grey- 
dusted, with three indistinct blackish vlttae on dorsum. Costal rein and apex oC 
first vein blackish, the other veins pale. Fringes ot calyptrae pale. Body and 
leg hairs and setulae black. 

filyes touching on about three-tourths of the extent of frons, ocellar triangle 
not noticeably elevated, the ocellar setulae very short and weak; third antennal 
segment broken off in type; proboscis not as long as height of head, eyes notched 
at base of antennae. Thorax rather elevated, with fine erect btseriate acrostlchals 
and the dorsocentral series closely set and hardly stronger than the acrostlchals, 
except posteriorly; collar with two or three hairs on each side above and one 
longer hair on each side below; propleural hairs not numerous; scutellum with 
two well developed apical marginal bristles; notopleural region with two posterior 
bristles and some weaker and shorter setulae in front of them and closer to 
margin; metapleural bristles in a single vertical series of about six. Abdomen 
normal, with short dark hairs, the hypopygium slightly keeled, higher than long. 
Legs normal, all tibiae with distinct setulose hairs amongst which there are two 
or three on the anterodorsal and posterodorsal surfaces of each distinctly longer 
than the others but not much longer than the diameter of the tibiae; fore tarsus 
normal; all tarsi with the claws long, equal, and curved. Wing much as in 
apritia White, but without a dark stigmal spot, and with the dlscal cell comr 
paratively longer than in that author's figure, the length of it being about tlflree- 
fttths that of the upper vein emanating from Us apex Instead of less than one- 
half; sixth vein obsolete except at base. 

Length, S mm. 

Type, Seaford, Viet., no other data <W. F. Hill). 

Subfamily HEMKurmaoMnNAE. 

The genus Ptilophyttodromia Bezzl occurs in Australia. It is known from 
other genera by the plumose apical antennal arista. I have not seen the genus. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW SPECIES OF AUSTRALIAN COLEOPTBRA. XXI. 

By ARTJltTB M. Lka, F.K.S. 

TRead 24th September, 1230.] 

In addition to truly Australian forms, live others from Fiji and Papua are 
herein described, but they are closely allied to Australian forms. 

Family ScAKABAEroia&. 

DipHticKrncALA otAmu, n, sp. 

cJ. Green, coppery-green or coppery; elytra red with a green or coppery- 
green gloss, lower surface ot olypeus blackish; antennae (club black), palpi, and 
legs (claws infuscated) reddish. Upper surface glabrous, under surface, pygidium 
and legs with rather dense white setae. 

Head with crowded and rather shallow punctures. Clypeus almost parallel- 
sided, apex widely notched, front half with sparser and smaller punctures than 
elsewhere. Prothorax moderately transverse, with a wide median Impression, 
evenly narrowed to apex, each side with a transverse fovea, outside of which is 
a strong but not very acute tooth; with large and comparatively sparse punctures, 
each with a central granule. Scutellum polished and Impunctate. Elytra with 
slightly elevated lines, and coarse crowded punctures, larger across middle than 
elsewhere. Front tibiae bidentate at and near apex, front tarsi with four basal 
joints wider than those of other tarsi. Length, 8"9 mm. 

New South Wales: Eccleston (J. Hopson). 

The longitudinal sulcus of the pronotum is wide, fairly deep and continuous 
almost to apex, much as on D. richmandia, from which, as from most of the red- 
legged species, it is distinct by Its glabrous upper surface. D. pulcherrima and 
D. hirtipea have parts of the prothorax densely sauamoae and are otherwise very 
different. The lateral foveae of the pronotum are usually Isolated, but on several 
specimens there Is a vague line connecting each ot them with the median impres¬ 
sion. 1 have not seen a female of this species, but there are nineteen males 
under examination. 


DlPHtrCEBRAtA PICKSOKIAK, n. sp, 

(f. HetaUlC'^ppeen or coppery-green; elytra reddish with a green or< coppery- 
green gloss, legs reddish, tarsi, antennae (except part of basal joint), palpi, and 
lower surface of ciypeus black or blackish. Upper surface with rather sparse, 
uniform, white, depressed setae, becoming denser and longer on under surface and 

legs- 

Head coarsely shagreened, punctures fairly distinct only on a semicircular 
space eotmectliig tbe hind parts of the eyes. Clypens with sides gently incurved 
to middle, apex deeply notched, Prothorax moderately transverse, median sulcus 

g 
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in two parts: a wide, rather deep, and almost square basal portion, and a 
narrower part connected with the apex, each side with a deep transFerse Impres¬ 
sion, shallowly connected with the median sulcus, the side beyond It with a distinct 
tooth; with irregularly distributed and fairly large punctures, each with a 
setiferous granule. Scutellum hut, shining, and with sparse, minute punctures. 
Elytra with feebly elevated lines and with coarse crowded punctures, becoming 
sparser at base and apex. Front tibiae bidentate at and near apex; three basal 
Joints of front tarsi moderately wide, with dense white setae on under surface. 
Length, 9-11 mm. 

5 . Differs In having the clypeus much shorter, traversed by an elevated line 
at the apical third, with the apical portion smaller, its sides not elevated and less 
deeply notched, abdomen more convex, middle of pygldium glabrous, and front 
tarsi thinner and only ffparsely clothed on under surface. 

New South Wales: Eccleston and Barrington Tops, in November (J. Hopson), 
Upper Williams River, in October (F. E. Wilson and A. M. Lea); common on tree- 
ferns {Dicksonia antarctica). 

Some of the specimens, to a certain extent, resemble some of those of the 
preceding species, but may be at once distinguished by the clothing of the upper 
surface, and the median sulcus of the pronotum; on this species its basal half 
is wide, quadrangular, and connected with the lateral foveae. On the preceding 
species the sulcus decreases evenly in width from base to apex, and is Isolated 
from the lateral foveae. In Blackburn’s table it could be referred to A.BB.C., and 
from the species there placed it differs from D. nifidicollier in its much sp^rslsr 
punctures of prothorax, with the lateral foveae slightly connected with the median 
sulcus, and in its entirely dark tarsi, which are sometimes purplish. From 
/>. richmondia and D. porniccps it is distinct by the median sulcus of the pronotum. 
On some specimens the prothorax has been forced aside, exposing the basal 
portion of the scutellum; this Is seen to be divided into two concave parts, each 
of which has crowded punctures. 

Vab. —Three specimens (two males and one female) from the Upper Williams 

* 

River have the elytra bright metallic^reen (of the exact shade of the prothorax) 
without the least trace of red, and the antennae (except the club) reddish. 

DirancxPHALA ooNcmNA, n. sp. 

Bright metallic-green; some parts coppery-green; antennae (club blackish), 
palpi, and legs (claws Infuscated) pale-reddish. Moderately densely clothed with 
short, depressed, white setae, or thin scales, becoming denser on under surface; 
legs with thinner clothing. 

Head with crowded punctures or coarsely shagreened, Clypeus convex in 
middle, sides gently incurved to middle, apex less deeply notched than usual. 
Prothorax rather feebly transverse, median line narrow but wider near apex than 
near base, transverse impressions narrow and Isolated; punctures fairly dense 
and partly concealed. Elytra with several feeble elevations, and coarse, crowded 
punctures, becoming sparser about base and apex. Abdomen gently depressed in 
middle. Front tarsi with three basal Joints wide, the first asymmetricat. Length, 
$-7 mm. 

9 . Differs in having the clypeus smaller, sides more narrowed to apex, which 
is less deeply notched, prothorax more transverse, apex and sides of elytra i^ub- 
opaque, abdomen more convex, club of antennae smaller, and front tarsi much 
thinner. 
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Queenslazid; Kuranda (F. P. Dodd). 

In general appearance close to small specimens of D. ru^pes, but hind tibiae 

of male not at all black, only the claws of the hind tarsi dark, and the pygidium 

evenly convex; on the males ot rufipen there Is a depresBlou (sometimes almost 

foveate in appearance) on each side of the pygidium; its pronotum is also almost 

evenly clothed throughout. Instead of being almost glabrous in the middle. 

D, tanaUa and X). criftripenni^ have more deeply notched clypeus, and clothing of 

upper surface considerably longer; the former also has much wider front tarsi 

in the male. IK nitena (which also occurs at Kuranda) is a much more brilliant 

species, with longer prothorax and sparser clothing on upper surface. In 

Blackburn's table of the genus it could be associated with that species. The head 

and protborax are usually coppery >green, the head and scu tell urn on some 

specimens are almost coppery‘red. 

% 

DiPHUCEPHAtA moktaNa, n. sp. 

<J. Metallic-green or coppery-green; antennae, palpi, and legs (tlbial teeth 
reddish) black. Rather sparsely clothed with depressed white setae, becoming 
moderately dense on under surface. 

Hoad with crowded and shallow punctures, or coarsely shagreened. Clypeus 
with sides feebly undulated, and apex widely notched. Prothorax moderately 
transverse, median sulcus very wide on basal half, and feebly connected with 
apex, transverse impressions deep and isolated, each side angulate in middle; 
with rather dense shallow, setiferous punctures. Bcutellum with minute punctures 
and a large median impression. Flytra with several feeble elevations, and with 
coarse, crowded punctures, becoming smaller about base and apex. Front tibiae 
bidentate at and near apex; front tarsi with three basal joints dilated and densely 
clothed on under surface. Length, 6-7 mm. 

Differs in having the clypeus much smaller, less deeply notched, tips 
less upturned and front tarsi thinner and more sparsely clothed. 

New South Wales: Barrington Tops (Australian Museum, in January, 
K.56866, and T. Q, Sloane). 

In general appearance like enlarged specimens of X). carteri, but prothorax 
with sparser punctures, median sulcus much wider, scutellum almost Impunctate, 
and with a conspicuous impression. It Is also close to D. aorMda, but is slightly 
larger, and with more distinct punctures on pronotum. In his table Blackburn 
stated of that species, **Puncturation of pronotum (except dne close asperity) all 
but wanting*'. This is hardly correct; there are numerous shallow punctures, 
which are quite distinct on the front part of the prothorax, end close to the 
base, although on most of the surface they are partly obscured by dense and small 
punctures (hardly shagreened). On many specimens of aordida the colour is 
bronsy or coppery, occasionally green with a coppery gloss; of fourteen specimens 
of the present species, thirteen are green or coppery-green, and one is purplish, 
not one is bronsy. Xn Blackburn's table It might be associated with D. Quadratigera 
and D. enpusticepa, two eonslderahly smaller species, with more sharply defined 
prothoracic punctures. 

DspHudsPBAtA roupcBisrrABflxs Macl. 

(D. orebra Blackb.^ var.) 

The type of D. crebra, now in the British Museum, was described by Blackburn 
from a specimen I sent to him as D. purpureitaraUf and I believe correctly so. 
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He stated that from that species It ‘'has widely different sculpture of the pro- 


notum'' and in the table they are separated by 

"C. lioniritudiita] sulcus of pronotum uot double in hind part" . m'ebra 

“CC. Longitudinal sulcus of pronotum doubled In hind part" . parpMrsiCarsis 


On most specimens of purpureitarsis the doubling is sufficiently distinct, but 
on several it Is faint, and on an occasional specimen the sulcus is not at all 
doubled. Most of the specimens before me are from Galstom the National Park, 
and other localities near Sydney. 

Diphucki»iiai.a cAieauLEA Mad. 

The type of this species has perished (Lea, Trans. Bop. 8oc. 8. Aust,, 1916, 
p. ZH). It is probable that it was founded upon a female of a purplish variety of 
/>. pulchetlat which varies from 3 lo 31 lines, and in colour from coppery-green 
through various shades of green and blue, to deep-purple; and occurs hi Now 
South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania. Although no locality was given whoa 
the species was first described, it was afterwards recorded in the monograph as 
from Queensland. 


CtTNDBKDIISIlA SKTIBTUIATA, U. Sp. 

J. Bright metallic coppery-green; parts of legs blue, tarsi purplish, antennae 
and palpi black. Head, sides of prothorax, and lines on elytra with white setae, 
becoming hairs on under surface and legs. 

Head with crowded, rough punctures between eyes, becoming smaller ^boUt 
base. Clypeus not quite twice as wide as long, sides moderately uplifted, apex 
more strongly so, and not at all notched. Antennae eight-jointed, club three- 
jointed. Prothorax slightly transverse, median line shallow, transverse impres¬ 
sion on each side rather short and fairly deep, a marginal tooth near it: with 
crowded but sharply dedned punctures. ScutcUum convex and minutely punctate. 
Hlytra almost parallel-sided to near apex; with crowded and rather coarse 
punctures, and transversely corrugated on most of surface. Front tibiae with a 
long and acute apical tooth, and a small subapical one, three basal Joints of front 
tarsi densely setose on lower surface, all claws bifid. Length, 7-R mm. 

Differs in having the clypeus shorter, its sides imd apex less upturned, 
abdomen strongly convex, legs shorter and front tarsi thinner and less densely 
clothed. 

Western Australia (H. M. Giles), Tammln (H. J. Carter). 

Slightly larger than C. uaHabilis, and elytra with conspicuous lines of white 
setae on the alternate interstices. 

HAPLONvoncA pmoaicoLLis, n. sp. 

Pale castaneous-brown; head reddish, parts of front tibiae blackish. Densely 
clothed with long atramlneoua hairs on base of head, prothorax, scutellum, under 
surface, and legs, but less dense on abdomen than on sterna, pygidium almost 
glabrous on disc. 

Head with crowded punctures behind clypeai suture, less crowded but at ill 
dense in front, the punctures there of two distinct sises. Antennae nine-jointed, 
club three-jointed. Penultimate joint of palpi slightly shorter than antepen¬ 
ultimate, and distinctly shorter than apical. Pro thorax more than twics as wide 
as long, strongly convex, hind angles rounded off; with dense and rather small 
punctures. BSlytra not quite parallel-sided, geminate striae well defined and with 
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Mrlf large punctures, the Interstices with rather sparse and Irregular ones, 
marginal fringe of setae long at base, becoming short posteriorly, without a dense 
downward fringe. Propygldium with punctures about as large a« on pronotum. 
but not as dense, becoming sparser and smaller on pygidlum. especially in middle. 
Second Joint of hind tarsi slightly longer than hrst. Length. l!t mm. 

South Australia: Minnie Downs (N.E. corner. L. Eeese). 

The pronotum,,propygldium and sterna are more densely clothed than on any 
other species before me, but the lateral gutters of the pronotum are not more 
densely clothed than elsewhere. Still, if considered as belonging to Blackburn’s 
Group 2. it is distinct from all the species of that group by its small size. The 
clothing is even denser than on B. crinita (of Group 3, with the antennae eight* 
jointed). Passing Group 2. It could only be referred to Group 6, from all the 
small species of which It is distinct by the clothing of the pronotum. The type 
is evidently a male, as the lamellae of the club are as long as the clypeal suture. 

HaPLOWTCHA BBEVISETOSA, U. Sp, 

Purplish-brown, with a greenish iridescence; antennae and palpi castaneous. 
parts of front tibiae black. Head with a few long hairs near eyes, prothorax with 
a sparse marginal fringe, continued across part of the base, Elytra with a 
marginal fringe of setae, rather long at the base, becoming smaller posteriorly, 
and absent from tips; with a very short and dense downward fringe, sterna and 
legs with long stramineous hairs, becoming sparser on abdomen, pygidlum with 
minute pubescence. 

Head with crowded punctures behind the blsinuate clypeal suture, clypeus 
more than twice as wide as the median length, with crowded punctures at base, 
becoming less crowded and Individually distinct in front. Antennae nine-jointed, 
club three-jointed. Penultimate joint of palpi slightly longer than antepen¬ 
ultimate. Prothorax more than thrice as wide as long, hind angles rounded off; 
with a faint median line, and numerous but not crowded punctures. Elytra not 
qulto parallel-sided, geminate striae rather feeble, especially posteriorly, the inter¬ 
stices with numerous but not crowded punctures of fairly large size, suture 
briefly mucronate. Pygidlum with crowded and small, asperate punctures, 
becoming very small posteriorly. Second joint of hind tarsi distinctly longer than 
first. I-^ngth, 19“24 mm. 

South Australia: Minnie Downs (L. Crabb, F. Parsons, and h, Keese). 
Blrkett’a Wool Shed (South Australian Museum Expedition, 1918); Western 
Australia: Coolgardie (Blackburn’s collection). 

In general appearance strikingly close to H. decepior (the specimen from 
tlie Blackburn collection was placed with that species), but at once distinguished 
by the tip of the elytra, which has the apical downward fringe of setae very short;* 
on a cotype of dcceptor, and on many other specimens, the apical fringe is fully 
thrice as long. In Blackburn's table it could be associated with that species. The 
hairs near the eyes are readily abraded. Some of the specimens are more reddish 
than others. 


HAPix^nYCHA natrirrosA, n. sp. 

Head and, prothorax dark*browa (the former almost black), elsewhere 
parpilsh-hrown, the elytra with a pruinose bloom, antennae and palpi castaneous. 
Prothorax with a sparse lateral fringe of long hairs, elytra with a fairly long 
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fringe on eacli side almost to apex, downward fringe very short, dense and 
oontfnuoiis, sterna densely pilose, &Momon sparsely pilose, pygidium glabrous. 

Head with rather dense but not crowded punctures towards base, but crowded 
near clypeal suture; clypeus with slightly larger and more crowded punctures 
than behind Its suture. Antennae nine-jointed, club four-jointed, Prothorax fully 
four times as wide as long, hind angles not rounded off, punctures of moderate 
sise, and numerous but not crowded. Klytra somewhat dilated to near apex, 
geminate striae moderately distinct, interstices with slightly sparser and larger 
punctures than on pronotum, suture unarmed. Pygidium with small and fairly 
numerous punctures about base, sparser and smaller elsewhere, Second Joint of 
hind tarsi slightly longer than first. Length. 17™18 mm. 

Western Australia: Kellerberrin (J. Clark). 

On the type, probably a male, the club has four long Joints, and the preceding 
Joint has an acute inner projection, which Is rather too short to he considered 
as belonging to the club. On the second specimen the first Joint of the club is 
about three-fourths of the length of the second Joint, the preceding Joint (fifth of 
antennae) is acute inwardly, but without a produced part. The penultimate Joint 
of the palpi is Just perceptibly longer than the antepenultimate, so by Blackburn's 
table it could be regarded as belonging to either Group 4 or 5, If referred to 
Group 4, it could be associated with H. beHa, from which it differs in having the 
elytra more dilated posteriorly, the short downward fringe of elytra more 
conspicuous, and the prothorax with more conspicuous punctures; hetkt ^is a 
brilliantly iridescent species, without bloom on the many specimens before me; 
on each of the present species the elytra have a distinct bloom. If referred to 
Group 6, it could be associated with H. electa and H, fratema, to neither of which 
is it at all close. 


HaPXX)NYCHA IMMATUBA, n, Sp. 

Flavous, pari of head reddisb-flavous. A few hairs on sides and base of 
prothorax, on base of elytra and of scutellum; elytra with a sparse marginal 
fringe of reddish bristles, but without a downward fringe; sterna moderately 
densely clothed, abdomen with hairs almost confined to a row across each 
segment, pygidium glabrous. 

Head with numerous but scarcely crowded and rather small punctures. 
Clypeus wider than usual, the punctures smaller and sparser than on the surface 
behind its suture. Antennae nine-Jolnted, club four-jointed, the Joints of the club 
as long as the clypeal suture. Penultimate Joint of palpi slightly shorter than 
antepenultimate, the apical Joint with a slight basal impression. Prothorax about 
thrice as wide as long, hind angles obtuse but not completely rounded off, punctures 
about as large as on head, but not quite as numerous, and interimersed with very 
minute ones. Elytra almost parallel-sided, geminate striae distinct, interstices 
with rather sparse punctures, and In places transversely rugose, suture slightly 
mueronate. Pygidium punctate and shagreened. Second joint of hind tarsi very 
little longer than first. Length, 11-12 mm. 

South Australia: Minnie Downs (L. Keese). 

In appearance like H. pallida (Group 5), on a reduced scale, but less shining, 
with more distinct punctures, Impression of apical Joint of more distinct, 
although not strong enough for the species to be placed in Group ,3; the lametlae 
of the club are also much longer, it is smaller than all the species known to 
Blackburn of Group 6. 
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HaPLONYCHA XfilOBA, ix. Sp. 

Red; elytra blackish-purple, becoming reddish on sides, abdomen and 
pygldtum usually, but not always, darker than sterna; elytra brlUiantly Iridescent, 
rest of upper surface moderately so. 

Head with rather sparse and small punctures behind clypeal suture, denser 
but not very large In front of it. Antennae nine-Jointed, club three-jointed. Pro- 
thorax about thrice as wide as long, front angles acute, hind ones somewhat 
obtuse but not rounded off; punctures much as on head, Ulytra somewhat 
dilated to beyond the middle, with distinct geminate striae, the interstices with 
punctures about as numerous as on pronotum, but slightly larger. Abdomen 
shagreened. Pygidium with rather sparse and small punctures, Two basal Joints 
of hind tars! subeaual. Length, 10-14 mm. 

South Australia; Minnipa <H. A. Johnson), abundant at lights. 

A beautiful species, with colours somewhat like those of If. ruflcotlUf but 
smaller and more brilliantly Iridescent. With the mouth-parts detached It is 
evident that the penultimate joint of the maxillary palpi Is slightly longer 
than the antepenultimate, and therefore that It should not be referred to 
Blackburn's Group 4. but without removing it from the head, on many of the 
specimens, the penultimate Joint appears to be slightly the longer. Passing 
Group 4, it can only be referred to Group 7. The male has the lamellae of the 
club slightly longer than the six preceding joints combined, of these the fifth and 
sixth are pointed inwardly; on the female the lamellae are about one-third shorter, 
and the fifth and sixth joints are less pointed. The male also is narrower than 
the female, and has darker abdomen and pygidlum. 

HApnoNVCHA rYGioiAUS, n. sp. 

Black; elytra and parts of legs dark-brown, antennae somewhat paler. Pro- 
thorax with a Sparse and dark fringe on each side, elytra with lateral fringe at 
base about as long as on ptothorax, but becoming shorter posteriorly, downward 
fringe very short (almost absent), sterna with rather dense clothing, becoming 
sparse on abdomen, pygidlum glabrous. 

Head with crowded punctures, somewhat obscuring the clypeal suture. 
Antennae nine-jointed, club three-jointed, the lamellae not half the length of the 
clypeal suture. Palpi with penultimate joint shorter than the antepenultimate. 
Prothorak almost tour times as wide as long, sides strongly rounded, front angles 
acute, hind ones almost rounded off; with sharply defined punctures, about as 
large as on head, but much less crowded. Blytra with sides dilated to beyond 
the middle, geminate striae well defined; punctures slightly larger than on pro- 
thorax and less crowded. Pygidlum acutely carlnated in middle, with dense and 
Bxnall punctures, becoming shagreened at base. Second Joint of hind tarsi distinctly 
longer than first. Length, 17 mm. 

Victoria: Murtoa. 

In Maekburn*s table belongs to Group 8, and in appearance is somewhat like 
S* papotiao, with the elytra darker than usual, but the punctures on the pro- 
notum are sharply defined, and the pygidlum is distlactly carlnated. In appear- 
anee also It Is fairly close to the specimen of H. rastioa commented upon (post.), 
but that specimen belonim to Group fi. nipro, of Group 8, is larger, with the 
pygidlum noncarlnatedi 
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Hafzx)HYcha fifirrosA &!ackb., 9 ((7oIpocMto), 
iS, marginatd Blaekb., c^.) 

The type ot OoHi^oohUa S 0 tom ia now in the British Museum, and was uhiau® 
when described; although noted as a male, Ita tarsi were not even mentioned. 

There were, however, two specimens from Charters Towers labelled as setosa 
in the Biacicburn collection, and apparently correctly so; they agree well with 
other speeimena from Oodnadatta and Alice Springs (the type was from McDonneU 
Ranges), but these are all females (on dissection of one specimen eggs were 
found) and have the front claws not very dllferent from the others. A male from 
Alice Springs (taken during the same trip as a female by Br. C. J. Rackett) has 
the front claws asymmetrical, the outer one on each tarsus has a small basal 
appendix, and the upper portion evenly arched, but the Inner one has a large 
basal appendix, and the upper portion, instead of being evenly arched, is some* 
what sinuous. The male has the elytral margins thickened. The type of M. 
marginata (now also in the British Museum) was described as probably a female, 
but two cotypes in the South. Australian Museum are certainly males, as they 
have the front claws asymmetrical (as on the Alice Springs male), and I believe 
them to be males of St, $etosa. Fresh specimens have some straggling erect hairs 
or setae on the elytra, but they appear to be easily abraded*. 

ff, gihhicoUta (see the following note) and H, tcrsaUit also have asymmetrical 
front claws in the male. On most species of the genus the claws are not 
sexually variable, and apparently Blackburn relied principally on the antennae 
for sexual distinctions, and did not examine the front tarsi. ^ 

Haplontcha GiBirrcotuB Blackb. 

The sexes of this species may be at once distinguished by the front tarsi; on 
the female the claws are much as on the other tarsi, but on the male they are 
asymmetrical, the outer claw has a large basal appendix, and its upper portion 
is evenly arched, and regularly decreases in thickness, the inner claw has a much 
larger basal appendix, and its upper portion la somewhat sinuous, with the lower 
edge not evenly decreasing in thickness. 

Haplokycha bpstica Blackb,, var. 

A male from Pungonda (South Australia) appears to belong to this species, 
but has the prothorax subopaque, and with denser and larger punctures than 
usual; in general appearance it Is like Jtf, gagatimt, but the club of antennae is 
tour-jointed, Instea^d of three*jointed, prothoraolc punctures sharply dcilned, and 
elytral fringe fairly long at apex, 

’ Lxpab£:*tbp8 bisTigoms Blackb. 

In the original description of this species (Blackb., Trows. Hogl Boc, S. Aaef., 
1805, p, 84) the two basal joints of the hind tarsi were described as **suhaegualihus*\ 

I cannot find that Blackburn commented upon It elsewhere, except that in the 
table (Trans, Boy, Boe, B. A»sf„ 1005, p. 201) It is placed with thoee having 
(page 200) *^Basal joists of hind tarsi ecjual (or scarcely differing) In length'*. 

The types are In the South Australian Museum, and it is evident that l^acfcburn 
did not re*exatnlne them <or that the apparent lengths ot the two joints were 
partly obscured by a tew bristles) When preparing the table, as the joint 
of the hind tarsi is distinctly longer than the second* axkd in that table it should 
have been placed with A, B, OCC, BBB, BB, and there associated with Z^, mOknie- 

, i. 
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oephiUusp to which it to cortaloly very close, and which, perhape, should he 
considered as a variety of it The types ot both were Crom lake CaUabonna, both 
have the clypeus obtusely trideutate, and second segment of abdomen of male 
fasciculate at middle of apex. 


Family Oiikcduonidak. 

BtJTlNOPMtARA yABOlOXTLATA, U. 8p. 

Dark reddish-brown; legs and antennae paler. Densely clothed with light 
brown scales, obscurely variegated with paler and darker ones, becoming paler, 
but scarcely whitish, on under surface; in addition with short sloping setae, 
condensed to form a conspicuous black fascicle, on the suture half-way down the 
apical slope, two less distinct ones on the third interstice (near base and just 
beyond middle), and a still more feeble one on the fifth, about the middle. 

Head as described in E. Mcrisiata, Prothorax slightly longer than wide, 
sides rather strongly rounded, with large punctures indicated through clothing. 
Flytra much wider than prothorax, sides almost parallel on basal half, then 
rounded and near apex strongly narrowed; with regular rows of rather large, 
partly concealed punctures, odd interstices gently elevated above the even ones. 
Front and middle tibiae strongly curved, the hind ones almost straight. Length, 
3*2 mm. 

Queensland: Cairns district (A. M. Lea). 

Distinct from all other species before me by the eonspi<;uous black fascicle 
on the suture. Judging by the convexity of the abdomen the three specimens 
taken are all females. The clothing as described is that of two of them; on the 
third it is mostly sooty, obscurely variegated with small paler spots. 

EUTinorHAEA 8ETTSTKIATA, n. Sp, 

Reddish-brown; legs and antennae somewhat paler. Densely clothed with 
pale, almost stramineous, scales, variegated with pale-brown markings, the under 
surface with whitish scales. In addition with short sloping setae, on the elytra 
forming a distinct row on each odd interstice. 

Head wide, with numerous concealed punctures. Rostrum with a feeble 
median line, near apex traversed by a line marking oft the glabrous muzzle from 
the squamose portion;, serobea angular, upper portion of each distinct from above, 
oblique lower portion almost touching lower edge of eye. Scape short and stout: 
two basal joints of funicle moderately long, the first stouter than second. Pro¬ 
thorax slightly longer than wide, sides feebly bislnuate, with the middle portion 
slightly elevated across middle; with rather large punctures, faintly Indicated 
through clothing or entirely hidden. Elytra oblong-cordate, much wider than 
prothorax, with rigolar rows of fairly large punctures, appearing much smaller 
through clothing, odd interstices subtly elevated above the others, the suture 
thickened, but not tuberculate, about summit of apical slope. Basal segment of 
abdomen flattened in middle. Front tibiae bislnuate on lower surface. T.^ngth, 
3*0^3*5 mm. 

y. Differs in having wider elytra, abdomen more convex, and legs somewhat 
shorter. 

Queensland: Mount Tambourine, In November (H. Hacker), in January 
(A. M. £«a); Banya Mountain, in December (Hacker): National Park (H. J. 
Oarter). 
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The setae on the alternate interstiees of the elytra are very distinct. From 
the sides the upper surface appears to have several feeble fascicles, and the elytra 
to approach those of the female of E, bioriatata^ but the prothorax Is decidedly 
narrower than on that species, and the elytra of the male are very dltferent. 
The hind margin of each eye 4s slightly encroached upon by the derm, so that It 
is not Quite circular in outline; it is slightly suggestive of the encroachment on 
the eyes of the species of Ophryota. The darker markings of the upper surface 
are not very dark, and consist of two small spots on the head, a fairly wide 
median vltta on the pronotum (sometimes longitudinally divided in the middle) 
and a patch occupying most of the basal half of elytra (excluding the shoulders), 
but they vary considerably in else and intensity; there are sometimes faint 
markings on the sides of the proihorax, and the prothoracic setae usually cause the 
surface to appear speckled. On several specimens the scales on the under surface 
have a faint bluish tinge, but are not metallic. 

EUTltrOFHAEA SUTUBAU8, tX. Sp. 

Dark reddish'brown; legs and antennae paler. Densely clothed with greyish- 
white scales mottled with darker ones, becoming whitish, or with a faint bluish 
tinge, on under parts; in addition with sparse, sloping setae. 

Head wide, with large, concealed punctures, Rostrum short, mussle glabrous, 
separated from the clothed portion by a narrow transverse line; scrobes with 
upper portion short, the lower narrow and oblique. Prothorax slightly longer 
than its greatest width, sides rather strongly rounded in middle, feebly tratm- 
versaly impressed near base and apex, with punctures as on head. Elytra oblong- 
cordate, much wider than prothorax, parallel-Bided to about middle; with regular 
rows of large punctures, appearing small through clothing, odd interstices slightly 
elevated above the even ones, the third more noticeably (but not suddenly) 
elevated just beyond the middle; suture subbltuberculate at summit of apical 
slope. Front tibiae gently curved. Licngth, 3*2-0‘7 mm. 

Queensland: Mount Tambourine, in November (H. Hacker), In January (A. M. 
Lea), National Park, In November (Hkcker), in January (H. J. Carter); New 
South Wales: Dorrigo (W. Heron). 

Allied to the preceding species, hut average size larger, alternate interstices 
with series of setae scarcely defined even from the sides, but nevertheless giving 
the surface a fiea-bitten appearance, and suture conspicuously subbltuberculate at 
summit of apical slope. The elevation of the third interstice on each elytron, 
although distinct, is not so sudden as on E. bieriaMa. On some specimens there 
Is a fairly large dark patch at the base of the prothorax, and the patch is continued 
on to the elytra, then suddenly dilated so as almost to touch the sides, excluding 
the shoulders, and terminated about the middle; but on sogae specimens the 
mottling is more vague, and is extended over most of the surface; In fact the 
scales on the prothorax and elytra (except on the sides) could sometimes he 
regarded as of a vaguely mottled muddy-brown colour. The abdomen of the 
female is more convex than that of the male, but the external sexual distinctions 
are otherwise very slight. 

Eutxnojphara stTBvxBmm, m sp. 

Dark reddii^-browii; legs and antennae paler. Detksely clothed with scales 
varying from whitish to dark-brown, and becoming green on sides (invisible from 
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directly above), under surface and bases of femorai ih addition, with sloping setae, 
also varying in colour; on the elytra setae are confined to the alternate Interstices. 

Head and prothorax sculptured as in preceding species. Elytra oblong*cordate, 
parallel*sided to beyond the middle; with regular rows of large, partly concealed 
punctures, odd interstices very feebly elevated above the even ones. Front and 
middle tibiae curved only at apex. Length, S mm. 

Queensland: Cairns district (A. M. Lea). 

Allied to E, setMriatUt but with green (usually glittering) scales on under 
surface, prothoracic and elytral markings different, and setae less numerous. The 
two specimens obtained are probably males, as* the abdomen Is but slightly convex, 
and are similarly marked; on the head and pro thorax the scales are mostly of a 
pale slaty-grey, vaguely mottled with brown, and the prothorax with two feeble 
fascicles in front; on the elytra there is a fairly wide, irregular sutural space, from 
near the base to beyond the middle, where the scales are whitish, with a slight 
golden gloss, elsewhere the scales (except on the sides) are mostly mouse-coloured, 
with some dark-brown spots. The elevation of the third interstice, on each elytron, 
is no greater beyond the middle than elsewhere, hut is marked there by a short 
strip of blackish scales; the suture is not subtuberculate. 

Eutinophaka MuaiNA, n. sp. 

Black; parts of antennae and of legs obscurely reddish. Densely clothed 
with mouse-coloured scales, changing to whitish on under surface; in addition 
with setae scarcely rising above the general level. 

Head with punctures traceable through clothing. Hostrum with a distinct 
median line, near apex traversed by a narrow groove, dividing off the glabrous 
muzzle from the densely clothed portion, prothorax with sides strongly rounded 
and widest near apex, where the width is slightly more than the length; with 
large punctures indicated through clothing, and each containing a seta. Elytra 
oblong-cordate, much wider than prothorax, parallel-sided to beyond the middle; 
with regular rows of large punctures, appearing smaller through clothing: Inter¬ 
stices even. Front tibiae curved only at apex. Length, 6-7 mm. 

North Australia: Oroote Eylandt (N. B. TIndale). 

Considerably larger than any species previously referred to Eutinophaeaf but 
several species of Offisfira (which should^' probably be regarded as a generic 
synonym) are quite as large. On this, as on other species of the genus, each 
scrobe is in two parts, a short, deep, and comparatively wide part, running parallel 
with (or but slightly divergent from) the upper edge of the rostrum, and a 
narrower and longer part, joining the upper portion at right angles, so as to 
resemble an elongated T. An on other species also, the claws are separated only 
at their tips. The rostrum is traversed by a narrow deep line near the apex, but, 
viewed from behind, the edge of the line appears as. a shining carina bounding the 
glabrous muzzle. The clothing of the upper surface is almost uniform, but on 
close examination some feeble pale spots may be noticed. It is probable, however, 
that the clothing Is variable. As the two basal segments of abdomen are fiattened 
in the middle the type is probably a male. 

EtTritfomAKA viTtairsis, n. sp. 

Dark reddish-brown; antennae and legs paler. Densely clothed with pale, 
fawn-coloured scales, variegated with chocolate-brown, becoming paler on under 
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surface, but most of under surface highly polished, setae iuconspLouous, even on 

legs. 

Head with rather large punctures indicated through clothing. Kostrum with 
a feeble median line, near apex traversed by a narrow deep line, separating the 
glabrous muzsle from the aqaamose portion. Frothorax feebly transveree, sides 
rather strongly rounded and .widest slightly nearer apex than base; punctures 
well .indicated through clothing. Elytra oblong-cordate, much wider than pro- 
thorax, parallel-eided to beyond the middle; with regular rows of large, partly 
concealed punctures, interstices evenly elevated. Front tibiae moderately strongly 
curved, the middle ones less strongly. Length, 2'6-2*S mm. 

Fiji: Viti Levu and Taveuni (A. M. Lea). 

Quite an ordinary species of the genus, with markings nearer those of 
K, variegaia than any other Australian species. The claws from most directions 
appear to be single, but, as on variegata^ they are slightly separated at the tips; 
the scrobes are also as on that species. On the pronotum there are two chocolate- 
brown vittae, narrowly separated by a pale median line, and usually one or two 
spots on each side; on the elytra there are numerous small dark spots, often 
Joined together and covering almost as much space as the paler scales, on two 
specimens covering more; the abdomen and median parts of the metasternum are 
almost entirely glabrous, allowing the punctures to be plainly seen. One specimen 
has the paler scales of the upper surface of a slaty-grey colour. On another 
the scales at the sides of the sterna are greenish. 

Three specimens, from Vlti Levu and Ovalau, probably belong to this specftjs, 
but are considerably smaller (2 mm.); one specimen has the aedeagus protruding, 
so is certainly a male. The difference In size is probably sexual, and is no more 
pronounced than on the Australian di.Tpar. 

EUTINOPHAEA PAPUENBIS, U. Sp. 

Blackish-brown; antennae and parts of legs obscurely reddish. Densely 
clothed with green and chocolate-brown scales. 

Head with fairly large, concealed punctures. Rostrum with squamose portion 
sharply limited by the scrobes and a transversely impressed line behind the 
muzzle. Prothorax slightly transverse, sides strongly rounded, punctures concealed 
but Indicated through clothing. Elytra oblong-cordate, much wider than pro¬ 
thorax, sides parallel to beyond the middle; with regular rows of large punctures, 
appearing much smaller through clothing, Interstices even. Front tibiae strongly 
curved, middle ones moderately so, hind ones almost straight. Length, 2*8’~3'0 mm. 

Papua; Mount Lamlngton, 1,300-1,500 feet (C, T. McNamara); New Guinea: 
komba, 5,000 feet (Rev. L. Wagner). 

A beautiful species, and structurally quite an ordinary member of the genus, 
although the clothed portion of the upper surface of the rostrum is rather smaller 
than usual. It appears to be allied to OttUtira putchetla, from Morty 
and Macassar. On the type the brown scales form a basal triangle on the bead, 
two interrupted vittae on the pronotum, and three irregular fasciae on the elytra. 
On the specimen from Komba the scales are more golden than green, the basal 
spot is absent from the head, and the elytral fasciae are more irregular. On a 
second specimen from Mount t>amington the scales are entirely green, except that 
some of those on the elytra are golden. There are some pale setae on the upper 
surface, but as they do not rise above the general level they are inconspicuous 
even from the sides. 
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l&vrmomAXiA, 1870. 
iOttistira, 1872. > 

It appears to be probable that these names should be regarded aa synonymous. 
The type of the former is E, nan a, firom South Austral ia» and the genus to Paacoo 
was monotypic, the type (or at least the first described species) of OttiBtira is 
0 . blBpinosa from Dorey, etc. Eutinopham^ however* is now known to contain 
many species from Australia, Fiji, and New Guinea. Ottutira was recorded from 
New Guinea to the Malay Archipelago. The two species before me (0. oculariH 
Pasc. and O. sulcicoUis Faust.) agree In having the scrobes (which are very 
distinctive) and claws (soldered together except at the tips) uniform with those 
of the species of Eutinophaea, and in all other generic details. 

Vmcis, n. gen. 

Head moderately large. Kyes round and lateral. Rostrum short, dilated to 
near apex, each scrobe In two parts: a short upper portion, and a longer one 
cutting obliauely downwards slightly nearer eye than apex. Antennae with scape 
moderately long, funicle six-jointed, club elliptic-ovate. Prothorax Bubcylludrlcul, 
without ocular lobes. Scutellum absent. Elytra wider than prothorax. Front 
and middle coxae slightly separated, the hind ones more distant; femora bidentEite; 
tibiae arched, hooked at apex; tarsi three-Join ted. 

A remarkable genus, certainly close to Eutinophaea^ but with the funicle six- 
jointed, and without a claw-joint, as In MiBophrice of the Erirhlnldes, The third 
tarsal joint Is wide, with a faint median notch, as on many species of Misophrice. 
The femoral dentition is also remarkable, each femur has an acute and fairly large 
tooth near the base, and a smaller one about the middle (very feeble on the 
hind pair). 

Genotype, the following species. 

Vrncis mnKNTA'i'us, n. sp. 

Black; scape and funicle reddish. Moderately densely but irregularly clothed 
with ochreous scales. 

Head with dense, partly concealed punctures. Rostrum as wide near apex 
as the median length, upper surface flat and with a feeble median line. Scape 
curved and clavate, flrst joint of funicle stout, about the length of second, but 
much stouter, second thinner and slightly longer than third, third slightly 
shorter and thicker than fourth, fifth and sixth slightly increasing in length and 
thickness. Prothorax slightly longer than wide, sides gently dilated near base, 
with dense punctures, partly concealed by scales. Elytra about one-third wider 
than prothorax, sides feebly dilated to beyond the middle; with regular rows of 
large, partly concealed punctures, the interstices even. Front and middle tibiae 
strongly arched, the hind ones less strongly, tiength, 2*5 mm. 

Fiji (Blackburn's collecUon), Vlti Leyu (A. M. Lea). 

The scales on the type, from some directions, have a golden gloss, but they 
usually appear opaque; on the elytra they are dense across the apical third so as 
to appear almost faseiate. The second specimen is badly abraded, and the scales 
are usually whitish, but some of them have a greenish gloss. 

Nnsooegocis, n. gen. 

Head directed downwards. Eyes lateral, briefly elliptic. Hostrum short, near 
apex traversed by an impressed line, cutting off the glabrous muzzle from the 
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aquaroofte portion; scrobes each in two parUi a ahort upper one, and a longer 
one Joining its middle at right angles. Frothorax with the front and sidee 
rounded, the front turned down so as to present a vertical face, on the same 
plane as the interocular space, and the upper surface of rostrum, Scutellum 
absent. Elytra oblong-cordate. Front and middle coxae slightly separated; front 
tibiae long and strongly arched, middle shorter and less strongly arched, hind 
ones almost straight; claws soldered^together almost to tips. 

Close to Eiifinophaca, and with very similar head, rostrum, antennae, and 
claws, but at once distinguished by the prothorax; this is abruptly turned down 
in front, the turned-down portion being almost as long as the head itself, instead 
of the front edge of the prothorax appearing as a narrow section of a ring, as on 
most weevils. I know of no other genus having the pro thorax like it, except the 
Australian genus Cacullofhorax, of the Phalldurides. There is a slightly thickened 
transverse ridge on each side of the scutellar position, but the scutellum itself is 
absent. 

Genotype, the following species. 

Nrhooenocis cuctjllub, n. sp. 

cf. Dark-brown; legs and antennae paler. Densely clothed with chocolate- 
brown and somewhat stramineous scales; sparsely setose. 

Head with punctures normally concealed. Bcape about as long as funicle, 
first Joint of the latter rather large, club briefly ovate. Frothorax with apex 
and sides strongly rounded, base truncate; punctures large and well indicated 
through clothing. Elytra at base wider than base of prothorux, but no wMer 
than its widest part, parallel-sided to beyond the middle; with regular rows 
of punctures, appearing much smaller through clothing, interstices even. Basal 
segment of abdomen depressed in middle. Length. 2'l-2’3 mm. 

Fiji: Vltl I^vu (A. M. Lea). 

The scales on the rostrum are mostly pale, on the head the pale ones encircle 
the eyes like a pair of spectacles, on the pronotum the dark scales are in the 
majority, leaving a median line and small spots and lines on the sides; on the 
elytra small pale spots are numerous, and there are two of larger size at the 
base and some forming an irregular fascia at summit of the apical slope; much 
of the under surface Is glabrous. The abdomen of the two specimens certainly 
appears to be masculine, as is also the great width of the prothorax; the front 
tibiae have some rather long hairs on the under surface, that are probably 
absent from females. 


EtrvHOLoots, n. gen. 

Eyes lateral, almost circular in outline. Host rum short, each scrobe in two 
parts: an upper one almost parallel with the upper edge of the rostrum, and 
a longer one Joining it at right angles, directed to the lower surface', and passing 
close to the eye. Frothorax subeyllndrlcal, without ocular lobes^ Scutellum 
minute. Elytra rather long. Front and middle coxae slightly separated; femora 
dentate; front and middle tibiae falcate^ the others almost straight; third tarsal 
Joint widely biiobed, claws widely separated. 

Allied to Wntiwpham, but with claws diverging from their bases, and widely 
separated at their tips; the muzzle also is not separated from the rest of the 
rostrum by a deeply impressed line. In some respects it is close to Vilicie, but 
that genus has clawless tarsi. 
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The two apocies before me are atructuraUy mtieh alike, but differ considerably 
In their clothing. The tooth on each front and middle femur is submedian and 
distinct, but on the hind ones la very feeble. 

Genotype, the following speoiea. 

fiirraoLocts OENTtriCB, n. ap. 

Black; legs and parts of antennae reddish. Bather densely clothed with 
green and golden-green scales, becoming sparse on under surface. 

Head with dense, partly concealed punctures. Rostrum very short, ita greatest 
width (close to apex) more than the median length. Scape rather short and 
clavate, basal joint of funicle stout, club ovate. Prothorax about as long as wide, 
sides gently rounded in middle; with rather coarse, partly concealed punctures, 
and with a feeble median elevation. Elytra about twice as long as wide, decidedly 
wider than prothorax, parallel-sided to about apical third; with regular rows of 
large punctures, partly concealed by scales, interstices even. Front femora arched, 
with an acute tooth at basal third, middle femora less arched and with a smaller 
tooth nearer the middle, hind femora stUl less arched, and very feebly dentate. 
Length, 2‘2~2*5 mm. 

Queensland: Cairns district (A. M. Lea). 

There is a fairly distinct spot, or two conjoined spots, of paler scales, on the 
middle of each elytron, and two near the apex, but, except for these, the scales 
on the upper surface are almost evenly distributed; when wet they are nearly all 
brilliantly golden. 


EuyHOLOCIS MACULATUS, n. sp. 

Black; part of scape reddish. Bather sparsely clothed, except for spots of 
blue scales. 

Head and rostrum with rather coarse punctures, becoming small and Incon- 
splcuouB on apical half of rostrum. Protborax very slightly wider than long, 
sides gently rounded, punctures rather coarse, but leaving a short, shining, median 
ridge. Elytra rather long, considerably wider than prothorax, sides feebly dilated 
to beyond the middle; with regular rows of large punctures. Legs slightly longer, 
but otherwise much as on preceding species. Length, 2*2 mm, 

New Britain; Beining district (G. F. HUl). 

Structurally near the preceding species, but with blue scales covering much 
less of the surface, and mostly condensed to form spots or vlttae; on each side 
of the protborax there Is a vitta extending from the base, where it Is widest, 
almost to the apex; on each elytron there Is a small spot on the third Interstice 
at the basal fourth, a transverse series a short distance behind It, commencing on 
the fifth interstice, two spot|, at the apical fourth, and a right-angled strip at the 
tip; there are also some blue scales on the sides of the nnder surface; and on 
the upper parts of the legs. In some lights the scales glitter. 

PLATYwoTtKus, n. gsn. 

Head rather wide. Eyes round and lateral. Host rum very short, muzzle 
glabrous; scrobes curved, one portion of each directed downwards in front of 
the eye. Scape stout, scarcely the length of club, first joint of funicle as stout 
as scape, and half as long, second longer, and thinner, club elliptic-ovate. Prothorax 
sttbcylindrical. Scutellum small but distinct. Elytra somewhat flattened, much 
wider than protborax. Front coxae touching, middle ones moderately, the hind 
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ones widely iiDparaied. Femora etout, the hind ones very etout and atrongiy 
dentate, the others edentate, tibiae gently blsinuate on loiter surface, third 
tarsal joint widely bilohed, claws widely separated at their tips, 

• The type is a somewhat pear-shaped but fattened insect with head and 
rostrum approaching those of Butinophaeaf to which It Is certainly allied, but 
from which it differs In its powerful hind legs, with widely separated claws; the 
hind legs also distinguish tt from Bupholooit, 

Genotype, the following species. 

Platynotoois FTRivonMis, n. sp. 

Dark brown; legs and antennae (except club) paler. Densely clothed with 
scales Yarying from almost white, through fawn, to chocolate-brown, and becoming 
sparser, thinner and uniform on under surface. 

Head with punctures faintly traceable through clothing. Rostrum with a 
feeble median line. Prothorax slightly longer than basal width, sides feebly 
dilated to base, and slightly rounded near it, with dense, concealed punctures. 
Elytra much wider than pro thorax at base, sides dilated to beyond the middle, 
where the width is more than twice that of the base of prothorax: with regular 
rows of large punctures, only partly concealed by clothing; interstices even, except 
that the odd ones are slightly elevated above the even ones, more noticeably at 
apical third than elsewhere. Length, 3 4 mm. 

North Queensland (Blackburn’s collection). 

Most of the scales on the head and prothorax are fawn-coloured, but thhre Is 
a narrow stramineous vitta on each side of the latter; on the elytra they are also 
mostly fawn-coloured, but there are several pale vittae at the base (one on each 
side continuing the one on each side of the prothorax), and an obliciue fascia 
commencing near the suture before the middle and touching the sides near the 
shoulders, between the fascia and the base the clothing is mostly darker than 
elsewhere, beyond the clothing la faintly variegated, with indications of a pale 
fascia crowning the apical slope.. 

pKuoois, n. gen. 

Head wide. Eyes small, lateral, and obtusely pointed lu front. Rostrum short, 
scrobes reversed-LHshaped, the upper part of each rather short and wide, the 
lower part narrow and cutting into the side to Its lower edge, slightly nearer 
the eye than the muasle. Scape much shorter than funicle, ffrst joint of the 
latter large; club elUptlc-ovate. Prothorax subcyltndrical. Scutellum distinct. 
Elytra sobcylindrical, not much wider than prothorax, base trlsinuate. Front 
coxae touching, middle slightly, the bind ones moderately separated; femora 
unarmed; tibiae very short; third tarsal joint widely bllobed, claws widely 
separated at tips. 

Allied to Bntinoph&ea, Bupholocii and Platpnotocia, but with very different 
legs, and eyes less rounded. In some respects it approaches Somoeotracheiua, 
but the species of that genus have the scrobes terminated before the lower edge 
of the rostrum, the claw«joint of the front tarsi projects but little beyond the 
lobes of the third, but on the middle and hind ones it passes them for some 
distance. The type Is a eubcyllndrleal insect, tn appearance slightly suggestive 
of some species of PYafppas, of the Scolytidae. 

Genotype, the foUowiiig species. 
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PKUOCIS BtJBCYLlBBBlCUBi H. Bp. 

Pale reddteto-Savous* club darker. Densely clethed with stramineous scales, 
having a slight golden gloss, and somewhat variegated on upper surface. 

Head with punctures concealed but evidently rather dense. Hostrum more 
than twice as wide as long. Frothorax no wider than head across eyes, middle 
of sides very little wider than base or apex. Klytra very little wider than pro- 
thorax, parallel-slded to near apex; with rows of punctures appearing small through 
clothing, the Interstices not separately convex. Metasternum elongate. Two basal 
segments of abdomen each as long as the three apical combined. Length, 4 mm. 

New South Wales: Gosford (H. J. Carter). Unique. 

On the pronotum there are four slightly Infuscated vittae, continuous from 
base to apex; on the elytra there are numerous inconspicuous pale spots or 
vittae, and still fewer blackish ones, the latter mostly condned to the median 
parts of each elytron; there are also three brownish vittae on the three apical 
segments of abdomen. The type being in perfect condition, no scales were 
abraded to see the punctures more clearly, but on the elytra they appear to be In 
feeble rows without striae. 

PHLVCTiNtJs CAixosue Boh. (Schh., Qcn. Cure,, ii, p. 623.) 

A small (6 mm., including the rostrum) grey weevil, with very prominent 
eyes, has been identified by Dr. Quy Marshall as this South African species. In 
Australia specimens have been taken at Blackheath (New South Wales) and 
Qawler (South Australia). 

Family Cekambtoi0ajc. 

Rhttxphoka frbxoht Blaekb. 

Numerous specimens of. this grand beetle were taken In the Cue district of 
Western Australia by Mr. H. W. Brown. The type was a female; the male differs 
in being somewhat narrower, with slightly longer antennae, but in particular by 
the abdomen; this has six large pads of dense pale clothing, instead of two, as is 
common in the genus; the .two pads nearest the base are so large (they are 
sometimes so close together that they appear as but one) that they entirely conceal 
the suture between the two first segments and, as a result, the abdomen app^rs 
to be eomposed of but four segments. 



NOTES ON GALL-MAKING COCCIDS WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF 

NEW SPECIES. II. 

By Walteb W. Frocioatt, F*L.S. 

(Plates xvl-xvil.) 

(Head 24th September, ] 930.3 

In this paper I add live new species to the genus Apiomorpha, Three of them 
in the coccid collection of the Queensland Museum I have been able to study by 
the courtesy of the Director (Mr. Heber A. Longman). 

The female cocclds are examined (when possible) and measured before they 
are boiled in potash. The descriptions are made upon the examination of the 
cleared mounted specimens. The apecldc characters are based upon the form and 
arrangement of the chitinous bands* spines and hairs* upon the dorsal surface of 
thi derm* and the structure of the anal appendages which are very constant and 
distinct. . 

I have added notes on the exact locality and range of several species* and 
record the specidc names of the Eucalypts upon which they develop, previously 
undetermined. 


Apiomokpha dumoba, n* sp. 

1 am indebted to Mr. W. S. Campbell (late of the Department of Agriculture) 
for the specimens of this coccid which he collected from a Mallee Gum (Bucalpptus 
sp.) near Mlldura. Victoria. 

The c? SaHs are typical circular tubes dilated at the apex, about 4 mm. in 
height, produced upon the small branchlets. 

The ? galls develop upon the branchlets, clustered together or scattered over 
the twigs, attached to them with a slightly thickened base, green in colour, oral 
in form, with a small circular opening at the apex. The outer surface is some- 
times roughened; walls thin, bard; gall chamber large, oval. Height 12 mm., 
diameter S mm. 

Female coccid yellowish^brown, broadly rounded at the apex, turbinate* the 
abdominal segments contracted to the terminal ones which are narrow; anal 
appendages black, very small, separated from the base and pointed at the tips. 
Ventral surface of the usual wrinkled form, the cephalic portion folding over 
the thoracic segments, which are well dehned, the first and second depressed in 
the centre, with the third rounded across the body. Abdominal segments well 
defined, the last two very small. Length d mm., width 6^ mm. 

Antennae reddish-brown, small, terminal one with tip curving inward. Legs 
normal, first and second pairs small. Hind ones longest, basal joint broad, rounded, 
second short, third short, blunt and curved Inwards. Derm thick, with the 
abdominal segments chitinous. Dorsal surface lightly clothed with small spiny 
hairs. The abdominal segments also clothed with hands of large spines, crossing 
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the centre of each segment. On the first these spines are smallest and Irregular, 
os the second to sixth the transverse chitinous bands show groups of pores and 
bands of fine pointed spines, and spiny hatrs increasing In number and density 
to the base of the anal appendagei^. 

ArioMospHA liONOMANi, n. sp. Plate xvl, fig. 2. 

This Is one of the species received from the Queensland Museum. Kxact 
locality and specific name of Bucalypt unrecorded. Locality, Queensland. 

The (} galls reddish-brown, produced upon the leaves, typical tubular form 
with the apex dilated. Height, 4 mm. 

The ? galls formed upon the branchlets, the action of the coccid causing a 
circular raised platform about 13 mm. in diameter and 6 mm. above the surface 
of the surrounding stem,* from the centre of this, the circular gall stands up 
10 mm., with basal diameter 8 mm., and apical diameter 3 to 4 mm.; truncate at 
the apex with a small circular anal aperture. 

Female coccid yellow, legs and antennae reddish-brown, anal appendages 
black, tipped with reddish-brown. General form turbinate, abdominal segments 
elongated. Cephalic and thoracic portion rounded to the second pair of legs. 
Anal appendages rounded at the base, stout, long, separated from each other 
two-thirds from the base, rugose on the sides as If annulated, fringed with stout 
reddish hairs, and several stout spines towards the tips. Legs large, stout, first 
Joint broad, second swollen, oval, truncate at the base and rugose on the Inner 
margins, tarsal claws small, pointed. Antennae small, with short irregular Joints, 
Dorsal surface clothed with rather long, scattered, spiny hairs on the cephalic 
portion and thoracic segments, thickly fringing the abdominal segments in 
regular bands and finest at the base of the anal appendages. Abdominal segments, 
with the first and second segments with transverse bands of Irregular spiny hairs, 
third with similar bands Interspersed with stout spines, fourth with similar 
band as third but further thickened with stout lobed spines, last two segments 
banded in a similar manner with longer, slender spines on the aides of the apex 
of the last two segments. 

Apiomohpha AKNtii.ATA, n. Sp. Plate xvl, fig. 6. 

This coccid is also described from specimens in the Queensland Museum, with 
no record of exact locality or specific name of Kucalypt. Habitat, Queensland. 

The (S galls scattered over the surface of the leaves, generally In line with, 
If not upon, the midrib of the leaf, typical cylindrical form dilated at the apex. 
Height 5 mm., diameter 1*5 mnt. 

The $ galls growing on^he branchlets singly or in groups of three or four, 
contracted and rounded at the base, cylindrical to the truncate apex, which Is 
smooth, depressed in the centre, where U is slightly funnel-shaped, with a rather 
large circular orifice at the bottom. The basal portion of the gall is green, the 
apical portion ringed with light4>rown scare. Somettmes the whole of the gall 
is ringed with these roughened scars, only the base being smooth. Height 12 mm., 
dlanseler 6 mm 

V^emaie coccid dmi-yetlow with daricer transverse bands along the upper half 
ot the thoracic and abdominal sagsiumte. Antennae and legs yellowish-brown, anal 
appandagsa reddish-brown. Oaneral form turbinate, abdominal segments of 
icailonn whtfh. Length 8 mm,f diameter 5 mm. 
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Antenziaie small, second and third Joints rounded to the tip. Iiegs; ftrst pair 
small, second and hind pairs large, basal Joint squat, irregularly oval, second 
Joint swollen in the centre, third Joint or tarsal daw short, arcuate on the side, 
tip blunt. Dorsal surface of cephalic and thoracic segments covered with very 
small scattered tubercles each bearing a short, pointed bristle, the abdominal 
segments more thickly clothed with similar, tiny tubercles and a short band, 
Increasing in length and density to the sixth segment^ of large irregularly^rounded 
brown tubercles each bearing a short conical spine. Anal appendages reddish* 
brown, well developed, long, rounded on base and sides, which are serrate and 
fringed with fine hairs, finely pointed at the tips, which are almost In contact, 
with only a slight opening between them towards the tips. 

Apiomobpha rusiFOBMis, n. sp. Plate xvi, flg. 3. 

The galls of this curious species also came from the Queensland Museum 
collection. Exact locality and specific name of Eucalypt unrecorded. Habitat, 
Queensland. 

The i galls unknown. 

The $ galls produced on the surface of the leaves, singly or in groups of three 
or four, spindle-shaped, slender, cylindrical, narrowest, at the base, broadest at 
the apex which forms a convex button of light-yellow, in the centre of which is 
the rounded anal aperture. Length 13 mm., diameter at base 1'5 mm., In the centre 
2 mm. Probably coloured green when fresh. 

Female coccld dulbyellow, legs and antennae brownish, anal appendages Hghi 
reddish-brown. General form round, tapering to tip of abdomen, elongate. Length 
7 mm. Antennae very small, legs small, hind pair hardly larger than the fore 
and middle pairs, basal Joint short and broad, second Joint short, broad, tarsal 
Joint small, narrow, coming to a point. Dorsal surface lightly clothed with rather 
long fine hairs. The fourth, fifth and sixth abdominal segments with a transverse 
row of widely separated, small, short, conical spines. Anal appendages with a 
cone-shaped base, slightly rounded at junction with the last abdominal segment, 
truncate at base with the anal appendages only occupying half the apex which Is 
fringed with fine hairs. Anal appendages narrow, straight, of uniform width to 
the tips, which are deeply arcuate, with a sharp point on either side, slightly 
serrate on the outer margins, 

APIOMORPBA SPINIFXE, U. Sp. 

The specimens were sent to me by Mr. Herbert Jarvis from Stanthorpe, 
Queensland. He collected them upon the foliage of an undetermined species of 
Eucalypt growing in that district. 

The i galls unknown. 

The $ galls are scattered over the surface of the foliage in a similar manner 
to those of Apiamorpha fuHforniSf which they resemble in general form. They 
differ in being slightly shorter, cylindrical In form, not contracted at the base, 
but of a uniform thickness to the apex which is similar In form and coloration, 
hut more depressed round the anal aperture. 

The female coccld Is very similar in form, but the cephalic fold bears a short 
transverse chltlnous plate near the summit, apparently above the base of the 
antennae, on which are three or four stouts short splnesv The derm is more 
chttinous, particularly upon the abdominal segments. The thoracic cements 
and abdominal segments have a row of stout spines along the lowsr margin 
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varying In number on each. The flret abdominal segment has a row of three* 
the eeeoiid live, the third seven, fourth none to thirteen* the fifth live to seven, 
and the sixth six to eleven. The anal appendages reddish-brown and somewhat 
similar in structure to those of Apiomorpha fmiformis, except that the inner 
spine is much smaller than the outer point. The curious stout spines on the 
cephalic portion are quite unique and unknown upon any other species of 
the genus. 


Apiomobpha orpsAciroHMiH Froggatt. Plate xvt, flg. 5. 

This year I have received a fine series of the male and female galls of this 
dne species from Mr. J. Macqueen. who collected them upon the branchlets of the 
narrowdeaved Ironbark, Wmalppius pilUgmnHtt at MiUmerran, Southern 
Queensland. 

This is an interesting record because the exact locality or host-plant of the 
type was unknown when I received a bunch of female galls from South Australia 
with the information that they had been collected In Queensland. It is evident, 
as can be seen in the figures given, that as the female galls mature the spiny 
dlaments covering the surface become dry and brittle and break off. In the 
type the spiny lllametits were much more developed and perfect than those 
figured In the present plate. 

The male galls (previously unknown) are somewhat like those of the allied 
species, Apiomorpha emcupuia^ being attached to the twigs in the same manner 
in irregular little masses of tangled tubes, but are shorter, more Irregular in 
form, and the filaments covering them are so fine that they almost look woolly. 
The closed apex is more rounded and ribbed, but opens out later in the same 
manner. In fresh specimens they vary in colour from light-red to reddish-brown 
and if anything are more massed together at the base. 

Apiokobpha nupLKx Sch. Plato xvll, fig. 4, 

, 

The female gall of this remarkable species Is probably the largest insect gall 
in the world. I have had specimens more than a foot in length from the base of 
the gall to the tips of the stout flattened horns. As they spring directly from the 
side of a branch and are of the same green tint as the surrounding leaves, with 
their curling leaf-Uke tails, in spite of their size, they eaHily escape detection. 
This species seems to have a restricted range and, as far as we know, Us com¬ 
monest locality is the Hawkesbury Elver district, ranging north as far as Glen 
Innes. but C. French, Jr., has found U at Dandenong Hanges, Victoria. The 
following is its range, with the host-plants: ISucnlpptuH piperitQi Katoomba; 
JSr. hoemastoma, B. CamfitXdi and B, eugenioiden, Hornsby (W. F. Blakely); 
B. occldenlolis, Glen Innes (I* porrlngton); iff. naligna, Thornlelgh (W, W. 
Froggatt); Bumtgptus np., Paterson River (Rev. H. M. R. Rupp); Bucalgpius 
sp., Cheltenham (H. E. EUen). 

Though the female galls have been known since Schrader described the species 
in lS6k, we had no knowledge of the male galls until I found the specimens now 
figured, in the Herbarium of the Botanic Gardens, together with a female gall 
sent to the Curator by Mr. H. H Bllen, 

Male galls masaed together covering both sides of leaves and branchlets 
between them; there are more than a thousand galls on the leaves figured. They 
are dark-red, falntlT striated on the outer surface, cylindrical, of uniform thick- 
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ness from attachment to the surface of leaf to the apex* the latter rounded and 
closed (until the gall is full grown) with a raised corkdike plug. When It falls 
out the rounded apex is slightly expanded. They average 7 mm. in height. 
Diameter 1*5 mm. 

AxioifoxTHA ExcnruLA Fuller. Plate xvl, flg. 1. 

This species was originally described from the Port Stephens district. I have 
since had specimens from the Tweed River. I now record them from the following 
localities in New South Wales: Narrahri, on JSl^ucatyptus WoolUiana (J. H. Maiden); 
Ourimbah, on J5. p<tn4culata <F. McPhearson); Wollomba State Forest, Nabrac, 
on JS, paniculata (D. 0. Mclvor). 

The male galls are either situated upon the twig at the base of the female 
gall, or more frequently form an irregular mass of twisted tubes turning at all 
angles, upon the branehlets. £!ach gall Is about 5 mm. In height, of a greenish 
tint when fresh. It is an Irregularly rounded tube, rough and clothed with fine 
fUaments. In the immature specimen the apex Is closed and covered with a tuft 
of filaments like a plug. When adult the plug drops off, leaving a roughened, 
rounded summit with a rounded opening into the male gall chamber. 

Awomorkha fletchebi Fuller. Plate xvil, fig, 7. 

In my previous paper last year, when noting the enormous number of female 
galls infesting the branches of the Red Box (^ucalpptus bicolor) on the Mui;^ay 
River, I stated that the male galls of this species were unknown. Since then I 
have received a fine series of the male galls with some female galls infesting the 
leaves of the lrf)ng-leaved Box {Mucalpptun elaeophora) collected by Mr, C. French, 
Jr., at Dandenong, Victoria. I have also a record of specimens of the female galls 
being collected at Gulgong, New South Wales (J, H, Maiden and J, L. Boorman) on 
Kucalpptus tere^icornis. The galls are rich deep pink with a whitish bloom 
covering the upper surface. They are very slender, .cylindrical tubes, broadest 
at the base, tapering slightly to the open apex, which is not dilated like the 
typical tubular galls of other species. They measure from 3 to 4 mm. in heighi 
and hardly 1 mm. In diameter. They are massed together on the upper surface 
of the leaves, so as to be almost in contact at the base. There are more than 
1,100 tubular galls on the largest leaf figured. 

* , 

AmMOBpHA PUAUATOATA Sch.. Plate xvli, figs. 5, 6. 

Two figures are given to show the normal form and the abnormal form 
when the male gall-mass Is many times larger than the overshadowed female gall. 

There are three species described of these curious combined male and female 
galls, formed by these cocclds. The elongateoval female gall is produced upon 
the midrib or base of a leaf stalk, and In some remarkable way the male larvae 
gather together on the side of the welbgrown female gall, and by their united 
action cause a rounded excrescence to grow out froih the surface of the female 
gat!. This finally forma a fieehy sheath, rounded above, with the unddr surface 
fiattened Into a mass of coalesced, rounded tubes open at the apex, each containing 
a winged xnale. It would be very Interesting to watch the early development of 
these galls for, while both the male aii(i female larvae desert the matured gall 
at the same time, the female gall has to grow to a certain else before tlm mate 
larvae can find lodgment upon It. 
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This species has a wide range: South Australia: Encounter Bay, on Eaca- 
luptua Bascteri (Prof. J. B, Cleland); Border Town, on Mucalyptua Bp. (L. G. 
Manning); New South Wales: Guyra, on E, coriacea (Rev. E. N. McKle); Braid- 
wood, on B. rubidu (H. A, Vlning); Kendall, on B. pilttldri* (Prof. J. B. Cleland). 

Apiomokpha aoBABFOBHiB Froggatt. Plate xvll, dg. 1. 

The type specimen, which came from the Manning River, New South Wales, 
was much larger than the specimen figured here. It has, however, the same 
bright coloration and slightly convex under Burface of the ma»B of male galls. 

The specimen figured is of a brilliant red tint, but the under surface (the 
sheath of male galls) Is clothed with a white bloom from the fioury secretion 
from the enclosed larval male coccids, so that the outer margin is much brighter 
than the rest of the gall mass. 

Habitat, —Middle Harbour, Sydney, N.S.W., on Eucalyptus sp. (Prof, J. B. 
Cleland). 


Apiomospha THOBNTowr Ffoggatt. Plate xvii, figs. 2. 3. 

This Is a very variable form of the “cocks-oomb** group; the female galls 
formed on the leaves upon the main rib or stalk, oval and ribbed: the mass of 
male galls often very wrinkled and irregular in form. 

Lately I have received a very fine series of immature female galls from 
Archdeacon Haviland, who collected them at Portland on an undetermined species 
of Bucalypt The first form of the female gall is an irregular, rounded rosette 
of soft reddish tissue with a roughly granulated surface* which, when opened, 
shows a tiny, white, oval cell, based on the surface of the leaf. The ooccid 
enclosed is pale-yellow, rounded and thickly covered with floury matter and 
bearing two white tails. At this stage the galls are about 3 mm. in diameter. 
When more developed, though still rosette-like, they stand up from the leaf and 
the apex Is open and surrounded with floury matter. These contain perfectly- 
formed pupal coccids (If we can use the term), somewhat more elongate in form 
than the, adult female. They have the same development of legs and anal 
appendages, and the rows of spines across the dorsal surface of the abdominal 
segments are very well defined. The female galls are usually almost fuU-sised 
before the mass of male gsUls accumulates and develops. 

Apiomorpha tmxALiH Tapper. Plate xvl, fig. 4. 

This species has a wide range over Australia from the west, across South 
Australia and Victoria, through New South Wales to Southern Queensland. It Is 
an inland form and very partial to the small Mallee Scrub gums. It is very 
variable in form, but the thick-set vase shape is the most typical form, as figured 
(Plate xvl, fig, 4), 

I hate Included it in my plate to show the variation in the form of the female 
gall. The following localities and host-trees are recorded: Mlllmerran, South 
(Queensland, on Euoatyptua pilUgamaia (J. Macqueen). New South Wales: 
GondoboUn, on Mderosaylon (J. H. Maiden); Blast Merool, on B. macrocarpa 
(W, Campbell); Kenmore, on E. mettiodora (J. H. Malden). South Australia; 
Paretta Forest, on Mallee (B. catycogona) (Botanic Gardens Herbarium); Border 
Town, on grdgtlia (L, E. Manning). Western Australia: Conderdes, on E. 
apathulata (W, V. Fitsgerald); Swan Elver, on Eucalyptus sp. (L. J, Newman). 
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EXPI 4 ANATION OF PbATES XVX-XVlt 

♦ Xnata xvi* 

1. Apiomorpha e»cuputf», showing the peculiar form of the <f- galls and the various 

forms of the $ galls In all stages of development. 

2. Apiomorpha itmgmani, n. sp. $ galls on branchlet. 

S. Apiomorpha fu»iformi9t n, sp. 9 galls on leaves. 

4. Apiomorpha umalio, showing the t^arlatJons in form of the 9 galls. 

5. Apiomorpha dipaaoiformie, showing ^ galls in groups like those of A, ea^ouputa and 

variations In form of $ galls. 

6 . Apiomorpha annulata, n. sp., showing cf galls on leaves and 9 galls on branchlet. 

Plate 3tvU. 

1. Apiomorpha roaoeformia, showing the rounded mass of cf galls above the slender 9 
gall attached to the leaf. 

S. Apiomorpha ihomfont, showing immature ribbed 9 galls on leaf before the <f gall 
develops. 

5. Apiomorpha fhomfoiM, with the cf galls above the single 9 galls, when adult. 

4. Apiomorpha duptew, showing twig and leaves encrusted on both sides with d galls. 

6 . Afrfomorpho pharatrata. Typical 9 gall with mass of cf galls. 

0. Apiomorpha pharatratUt with an abnormal mass of <f galls on 9 gall< 

7. Apiomorpha ftetoheti^ showing massed cf galls on upper surface of leaves. 


V 



AN ABNORMAL XAlfTHlUM BURR. 


By J. Calveht, M.Sc., F.L.S., Diviaion of Plant Industry, Canberra. 
(Communicated hy Dr. B. T. OicA^^on.) 

(One Tejct-flffure.) 

(Head 24th September, 1930.] 

During the course of investigations on Noogoora Burr iXanthium pungens 
Wallr.) a collection of burrs made at Qoondiwlndl was received through Mr. 
A. P. Dodd ot the Commonwealth Prickly Fear Board. While looking through 
these specimens, the abnormal burr, which Is the subject of this note, was 
discovered. 



f, . 1 ...? 

Teat*flg, 1.—Burr of ^antWum pungena Wallr,, Noogoora 
Burr, showing A, B, two male dorets; C, an unopened 
horet; D, beak on the normal half of the burr. 
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It is well known that the genus Xanthi%M is monoecious, that is, the flowers 
are unisexual, both sexes occurring on the same plant, the globular male 
Inflorescence being surrounded by the female inflorescence which, after fertilisa¬ 
tion, develops Into the common burrs. The burrs generally are bilocular, each 
loculus containing one seed, but sometimes multiple-seeded burrs are recorded, 
i.e., burrs with several loculi, each loculus containing one seed. Naturally- 
occurring multiple-seeded burrs have been recorded five times, as far as the 
writer can ascertain, four times in America by C. A. 8huU (Bof. <Hz,^ 83, 1327, 
385; 84, 1928, 240) and once in Queensland, Australia, by J. Whlte-Haney (unpub¬ 
lished report, Division of Plant Industry, 1929). 

In the present instance, two male florets, A and B In Text-flg. 1, were 
discovered occupying a portion of the burr, whilst just alongside, a loculus 
contained what looked like an unopened floret (C). This made up one-half of 
the burr and the other halt consisted of the normal one-seeded loculus with the 
beak (D) projecting at the summit of the burr, as is usual. From the arrange¬ 
ment of the loculi it appears that one-half of the burr is normal while the other 
half is tending to become a multliocular burr. 

Concerning the two male florets, the abnormality may be either that (1) the 
involucre has enclosed part of the male Inflorescence; or (2) some male prltnordia 
have taken the position usually occupied by female prlmordla. 

Summing up, the question appears to be whether the male prlmordla in 
question have wandered or the involucre taken upon itself to enclose these male 
prlmordla, both processes bringing about a similar result. 

PM .—Since the above was written the May Issue of the Botaniml Omene 
(Vol. 89, No. 3, 1930) has been received, containing an article by Dr. C. A. Shull 
on the occurrence of multiple-seeded Xanthium In Australia. In this he makes a 
significant statement, viz.: *Tt seems probable, therefore, that the sporadic occur¬ 
rence of these unique plants may be expected In any part of the world where 
coekieburs* are found, or at least in localities where two or more species occupy 
the same region”. 

Acceptance of his statement Indicates the necessity of a widespread collection 
of Noogoora Burr material for the purpose of naming. In the most recent issue 
of the Journal of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Hesearcht a note on the 
botanical name of material received, is published. 



TRICHOPTERYOIDAE OF AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA, 

DR«Omi*TtOW« Of BIX NRW OENRBA AND EXKVBN NEW SPECIKB. 

By Cedric Deane, A.M.I.K.Aust. 

(Twenty-two Text-llgures.) 

(Hetti) 24lh September. 1830.] 

The only gpecies belonging to this family of minute Coleopterous inaectfl 
previously described from -Australia are six species by A. M. Lea In the genus 
HodwayiQ Lea, 1907, and one each In the genera Actinnpterysc, 1872, and Ptilium, 
1878. by Matthews. With the material sent to me by the authorities of the South 
Australian Museum for naming, and other which has been collected, it is probable 
that the numbers will be greatly swelled. The author hopes to deal with these 
and some island forms in subsequent papers. 

One of the chief points of interest centring around this group is the fringed 
formation of the wings, the hairs composing the fringe often extending completely 
and uniformly around both anterior and posterior margins as well as apex. The 
length of these hairs Is sometimes ten times as great as the width of the membrane. 
The hair fringing of the wings, although greatly developed in the Trichopterygidae, 
is by no means confined to this family, or even to the order Coleoptera, being 
present In most orders of insects. It appears to be a characteristic of size rather 
than kind, being usually most pronounced In the most minute forms. As we pass 
from the larger forms of insect life, such as the Cicadas and large wasps, to the 
smaller and finally to the extremely minute, a remarkable change commonly 
occurs when the overall length is in the neighbourhood of one millimetre; hair 
fringe appears on the posterior or trailing edge of the membrane 'and, extending 
towards the apex, passes round to the forward side, until in the smallest species 
it adorns the complete margin uniformly. Accompanying this transition the 
supporting rib—radius, costa, subcosta, etc., in the Cicadas—moves from the 
anterior edge to the centre. Under these conditions propulsion would he by a 
flapping movement of the wing, like that of a feather tan or a shark's tail. These 
modifications, I should say, are provided by Nature to enable the creature to cope 
with meteorological and other physical forces, which in bodies of those dimensions 
would differ from those with which we are ordinarily acquainted. 

PrtiEAGARicA, n. gen. 

Oval, convex, margin entire. Head of medium size, scarcely visible from above, 
widest at base, deeply inserted in prothorax, not salient, widely produced anteriorly 
downwards to a chisel-edge medially excavated widely and faintly. Eyes medium, 
not visible from above, widely separated, the head conforming to the anterior 
marginal curvature of pronotum. Antennae eleven-segmented. 1 and 2 large sub- 
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cylindric, 2 longer than 1 but of equal diameter, 3 to S sobequal, less than half as 
thick as 1 and 2, 9 to 11 large, of nearly equal thickness^ thicker than 1 and 2, 
furnished with bristles, segments 0 and 10 spheroidal, 11 longer, pointed at apex. 
Length of antennae 0*45 of the length of insect without antennae. Palpi exserted. 
Pronotum widest at base, not exserted, posterior angles very acute, produced back* 
ward, lying close to body, conforming to integral margin. Prothorax transverse. 
Elytra sub-elongate, extending well beyond apex of abdomen, diaphanous, some¬ 
what tapering, rounded at apex. Lateral margins somewhat incurved at middle. 
Wings long, narrow, lanceolate membrane, fringed with dne long hairs, these 
hairs ten times as long as width of membrane at middle of latter. Legs: anterior 
strong, large; Intermediate medium; posterior small; tarsi not slender, claws 
moderate to small. Anterior femora robust, wide, and somewhat Hat, margins 
convex throughout, tibiae more slender, thickening towards apex, margin concave 
along Interior basal half. Coxae: anterior medium, round, almost contiguous; 
Intermediate not nearly contiguous, rather widely separated by ‘‘sternal process**; 
posterior large, almost contiguous, occupying the full width of the body. Meta- 
sternum extending nearly to sides of body. Scutellum medium, visible portion 
rather small, triangular, one-seventh of width of base of pronotum. Sternal 
process conspicuous, ligbtly convex. 

Genotype, P. agilin, 

Philagarica is perhaps in general facies nearest to No9»idium Matthews, 
ftgured and described by him in his monograph of the family published in 187^. 
Some of the most conspicuous differences are: elytra extending far beyond apex 
of abdomen, metasternUm attaining the sides of the body, head more deeply 
Inserted in prothorax and almost concealed from above, pygldlum rounded at 
apex, not tridentate. 

PHinAUASicA AonjB, n. sp. Text-figures 1“3. 

Oval, convex, brown, translucent, scarcely pubescent, the several parts forming 
an Integral margin. Without sculpture. Head normal siae, very little visible from 
above, produced downwards, anterior medial excavation conspicuous, conforming 
to anterior marginal curvature of pronotum. Antennae 0*45 length of body. Eyes 
not visible from above. Palpi prominent, large. Antennal segments 0, 10 and 11 
of equal thickness, furnished with bristles up to one and a half times the length 
of the segment they are set on. Body widest before middle. Pronotum nitid, 
widest at base, lateral margins entirely convex, posterior angles very acute, 
produced backwards and conforming to the integral margin. Elytra slightly 
pubescent, elongate, extending well beyond apex of abdomen, diaphanous, some¬ 
what tapering, rounded at apex, lateral margins incurved at middle. Wings long 
narrow, the hairs of fringe equal and about ten times as long as width of membrane 
at middle. Hairs very pale, almost white. Membrane colourless with blackish 
patches. Legs: anterior strong, large, intermediate medium, posterior small; 
tarsi not slender, claws moderate to small. Sternal process conspicuous, lightly 
convex. 

Length, 0*57 mm.; width, 0*2$ mm. 

Rabiiat, —Eungai, Macleay River District, N.S.W. (Lea and Deane). 

Type In Coll. Deane; ecotypes in South Australian Museum, National 
Museum, etc. 
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PXULAaA&lCA PILOBA, U, SP. 

BlHptical, convex, light-brown, pilose, translucent, widest at middle. Head 
less deeply inserted, less concealed from above than P. apili», more produced at 
mouth. Palpi rather small, concealed. Eyes Just or almost visible from above, 
medium, moderately separated. Antennal segment 10 thicker than 0, 11 thicker 
than 10. Legs: posterior large. Antennae length 0*44 of the length of the body, 
segment 9 not as thick as 10 and 11 and considerably shorter than 8, segments 8-8 
slender, gradually thickening, subcylindric, 1 and 2 large, 2 larger than 1. Pro- 
notum paler than elytra, basal margin convex posteriorly at centre but reverses 
near angles, which are acute but small. Elytra entire, convex, darker than pro- 
notum, strongly pilose, slightly translucent on apical two-thirds, scarcely dehiscent 
at apex, but often not Quite closed in repose, extending well beyond tip of pygidium, 
without depression along suture, lateral margins not incurved at middle. Wings 
1'92 times length of body, narrow, hairs of fringe dark-brown. Tarsi slender, 
claws large. Coxae: anterior globular, contiguous; Intermediate rather widely 
separated by the mesosternal process; posterior contiguous, occupying the full 
width of body. Sternal process convex, prominent, hastate. 

Length, 0*74 mm.; width, 0*35 mm. 

Habitat.—^Waratah, Tasmania (Lea). 

Type in Coll, hea; co-types in Coll. Lea and Coll. Deane. 

This species may be compared with the previous one as follows; Body larger, 
about 30 per cent, on the length, paler, more strongly pilose. Head less clearly 
CQt, front and clypeus less sharply deilnod; palpi less prominent and smaller, not 



Text-figs. 1, 2.*-vPkilapai*ico apilis Deane. 
Text-tig. e.^Wlng of Philnffarica agilis tJeane, 
Text-figs. 4. 6.— Z^itdutf4i<JU9 Dearte. 
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SO vltreotts. Antennae with segments 9, 10 and 11 Increasing Instead of equal. 
Sternal process much narrower. Posterior coxae having anterior plate narrower. 
Posterior legs longer. 


Lcaouad|Cus, n. gen. 

Oval, convex, widest across elytra, margin not entire. Mead medium to small, 
not concealed from above, widest across eyes, slightly exserted, margin concave 
before eyes, rounded in front. Byes medium to small, easily visible from above. 
Antennae ll^eegmented, 1 and 2 large, 1 thickest, cylindric, 2 slightly tapering 
towards apex, 3 to 8 slender, 3 slightly tapering towards apex, 4, 5 and 6 cylindric, 
7 thickening towards apex, 8 and 9 elongate-elliptic, 8 to U increasing In sise; 
length of antennae 0<48 of length of body. Palpi prominent, terminal Joint large, 
oval or globular. Pronotum widest before base, nearly as wide as elytra; posterior 
angles not acute, lateral margins strongly convex, anterior margin convex, 
posterior concave on lateral thirds; base wider than base of elytra. Elytra oval, 
convex, widest at middle, subtruncate, exposing 2 or 8 dorsal segments of abdomen, 
not or only lightly rounded at basal angles. Legs moderate, subequal. Coxae: 
anterior strongly contiguous, subquadrilateral; intermediate almost contiguous, 
Junction masked by narrow sternal process; posterior remote, medium to small. 
Femora: anterior robust, swollen at middle on anterior margin; intermediate 
robust, margins convex througbout; posterior medium. Tibiae subequal, medium; 
apices of anterior rounded, of intermediate truncate, of posterior pointed. Tarsi 
medium. Prosternum: divisional plates distinct. Mesosternum rounded at sldeir. 
Metaaternum attaining sides of body; posterior margin of Intercoxal piece lightly 
rounded. Abdomen with six visible ventral segments; basal, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
not attaining side margins of elytra. Scutellum large, triangular, more than 
one-third the width of base of elytra. 

Genotype, D, toteraMHs, 

l/caduadicus Is hot closely allied to any existing genus. It differs from 
Ptenidium notably in having elytra truncate instead of elongate and rather pointed. 
It has the apical dorsal segments of abdomen exposed. The whole form la wider 
and more robust. The posterior coxae are more widely separated. 

tiEADUAnicuB TOLEBAiiu,iB, n. 8p. Text-flgures 4, 5. 

Widely obovate, light-brown, moderately convex, sparsely pubescent. Head 
widely rounded in front, irregularly clothed with fine pale pubescence; deep-brown. 
Pronotum convex, llghb^brown, uniformly pubescent, anterior margin rounded with 
sides, not forming humeral angles, lateral margins very convex, pale; posterior 
margin dark-brown. Elytra oval-quadrate, truncate, light-brown, uniformly 
pubescent; basal angles not rounded. Abdomen pale-brown, each ventral segment 
with a row of longish hairs. Pro-, meso- and metaaternum flavous. Tarsi, palpi 
and segments 3 to 9 of antennae pale-yellow. 

length, 1^25 to 3*25 mm.; width, 0*25 to 0^58 mm. 

Hobifaf.—Ourimbab, N.S.W., in rotting leaves <A. M. Lea). 

Type in Coll. tiea. 

Leauvadicus TMPEEiAtia, n. sp. Text*4gttres 6, 7. 

Widely obovate, brown to dark-brown, convex, Strongly pubescent. Head 
widely rounded In front, deep-browh, pubescence white. Pronotum dark-brown, 
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pii!>efKjeiit, convex; interior margin not merging into sideB, Corming olitufie humeral 
anglei« these rounded; lateral margins convex. Elytra aubQuadrate, truncatsi 
dark-hrown, strongly pubescent, pubescence white to pale*yellow; basal angles 
rounded* Abdomen brown, each ventral segment with a row of longish' hairs. 
Pro«, meso* and metasternum llghbbrown. Tarsi, palpi and antennae davous. 

Length, 1*02 mm.; width, 0*66 mm. 

Habitat.*—Tambourine, Queensland (A. M. Lea). 

Type in South Australian Museum. 

L. imperialie differs from L. foferobilis in having length smaller and less 
variable, width also less variable; form wider in proportion. The colour is much 
darker and the pubescence thicker and whiter. The humeral angles of pronoium 
are formed, the basal angles of elytra are rounded, and the apex of abdomen Is 
less exposed. The posterior margin of metasternum is less curved. 

Acuosia, n. gen. 

Elongate-oval, subdepressed, widest across elytra. Head largely visible from 
above, prominent, widest across eyes; front medium, margins straight near 
Insertion of antennae, capable of being exserted, narrowing a little towards base. 
Eyes easily visible from above. Mouth not produced. Antennae ll-segmented, 
basal segment and 2 large cylindrical. S, 4 and 5 slender, 0 to U gradually 



Text^dgs. S, 7.-*-I#«oilaodies9 Beane. 

Text-flga 8,9.—AeSoefo laaiaero Beane. 
Tmct^^gs. 10. IX.—AcSoela /cfSorsM# Beane. 
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becoming larger. Palpt elongate, 4^gme&teil; baeal aegment cylindrical, 2 
elongate, 3 very large, 4 minute, basal and stem of 2 forming a swan-neck. 
Protborax: posterior angles obtuse, distinct; component ventral plates well 
marked; widest befbre base, almost as wide as body across elytra. Blytra widest 
at middle, subtruncate, exposing 3, 4 or 6 dorsal segments of abdomen; slightly 
dehiscent at apex. Legs uniform; coxae: anterior and Intermediate globular, 
contiguous or almost so; posterior lamellate, very remote, rather small. Meso- 
sternum without medial carlna, but having a small shallow granule on the Inter* 
coxal process. Metasternum extending to sides of body, hind margin scarcely 
excavated for insertion of coxae; anterior outer angles acute. Scutellum triangular, 
large, more than one*third the width of pronotum at base. Abdomen with six 
risible ventral segments. 

Genotype, A. %anigera, 

Achosia has for its nearest ally in the existing genera, Ptlnella, from which 
It differs conspicuously In having posterior angles of pronotum not acute, elytra 
not so truncate; antennal segments 6 to 11 gradually becoming thicker towards 
the apex, segments 3, 4 and 3 more slender, almost cylindric. It is also allied to 
Cnemadoada described herein, the chief differences being antennal segments 8 to 11 
elongate*subovate, tapering towards apex, less plumage; mouth parts more centrally 
situate; frons less narrowed; humeral angles of pronotum more distinct; pro- 
thoracic sternites distinct; form narrower. 


Achosia laniosba, n. sp. Text-figures 8, 9. 



PubesoBnt, brown. Head sub-trapeziform; front narrow, rounded; rather 
exserted. Antennal segments 3, 4 and 5 cylindric, 6 to IX pointed both ends. 
Pronotum wider at base than apex. Hlytra with apices greatly rounded at interior 
corners, sloping away at sides. Femora slender. Tarsi slender. 

Length, 1*23 mm.; width, 0*49 mm. 

Habitat—Glen Innes, N.S.W. (A, M. Lea). 

Type in South Australian Museum. 


Achosia fehorsub, n. sp. Text-figures 10, 11. 

BlongateK)val, somewhat depressed, light-brown, pilose, slightly wider across 
elytra than prothorax, widest at one auarter from base. Head largely visible from 
above, rather deeply inserted, widest across eyes. Dyes rather large, visible from 
above. Mouth somewhat produced. Antennal segments 10 and 11 large. Scutellum 
rather broad. Blytra normal. Abdomen elongate. Posterior coxae somewhat 
produced longitudinally backwards; posterior femora dilated on hind margin. 

Length, 1*26 mm.; width, 0*51 mm. 

Habitai.—^Tamworth, N.S.W. (A. M. Lea). 

Type in C!oU, Lea. 

Bfoftia, n. gen. 

Oval, very convex, especially below, widest across elytra. Head rather large, 
easily visible from above, widest across eyes, widely rounded in front. Byes 
medium, little visible from above. Antennae IX-segmented, 1 and 2 large, 1 
cylindric, 2 barrel-shaped, apical margin projecting slightly at outer edges, 3 to 9 
slender, 3 thickening towards apex, 4 elongate-coniC, 5 and 6 elongate^Uiptto, 
7 and 8 oval, 9 similar to 8 but larger, 10 and 11 very larger fiask-shaped* 7, 9, 10 
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and 11 but not 8 furnished with setae. Length of antennae 0*47 of length of 
body. Pronotum mobile^ very convex, widest at middle, nearly as wide ae body, 
anterior and side margins very convex throughout, basal margin with a wide 
space stretching from side to side to permit of movement relatively with the 
mesothorax. Elytra oval, convex, entire, extending beyond apex of abdomen, not 
dehiscent at apex, dtUng nnosually closely along entire suture, widest at one- 
third from base,^ margins indexed on basal three-quarters to cover edges of meta¬ 
thorax, forming eplpleurae. Wings long, stalked; membrane narrow, bent; hairs 
of fringe six times as long as width of membrane at middle. Legs slender, 
subequal. Coxae: anterior contiguous, Junction hidden by prosternal process, 
somewhat transverse; intermediate globular, contiguous, Junction hidden by meta- 
sternal process; posterior distant. Femora moderate. Tibiae: anterior truncate, 
thickening towards apex; intermediate normal, thickening towards apex, dnely 
serrate on apical one-third or more of inner margin; posterior thickening at first, 
then tapering to apex, dnely serrate on apical half of inner and one-third of outer 
margin. Tarsi rather short, claws rather large. Prosternal process rather long, 
prominent, slender, pointed. Metasternal process rather long, slender, blunt. 
Scutellum very large, triangular, more than half the width of base of pronotum, 
indistinct. Abdomen seven-segmented, basal segment dxed, or semifixed, all 
others mobile, retractile. 

Genotype, J8?. rotunda. 

Epoptia has Its closest ally In the previously described genus Ptenidium, by 
comparison with which the following points of distinction are easily noticeable: 
Form more robust, wider, more highly convex; head set downwards, front 
decumbent; antennae differently clothed, pedicel without setae, this and basal 
thicker, segment 20 larger than IX, 10 and 11 only forming the club; eyes not so 
prominent; pronotum much more convex, almost or quite as wide as elytra; 
these with apical margin entire; pronotum with a wide tergite running from side 
to side at base; scutellum much larger; posterior coxae more distant; abdomen 
contracted, not nearly extending to apices of elytra. 

Note .—The scutellum is indistinct and tangential illumination is required 
to distinguish it. 


BporriA aoTXJNDA, n. sp. Text-figures 12-14. 

Oval, very convex, black, nltld, with sparsely scattered short hairs or setae. 
Head widely rounded anteriorly, front somewhat produced downwards. Antennae 
pale-yellow, rather small, slender, 0-48 of length of body. Pronotum very sparsely 
setose, very convex. Elytra oval, convex, entire, nitld, dark-brown to black, apices 
semf-traasparent, fiavous, the colour extending around side margins, tapering and 
disappearing at widest pan of body. Wings; membrane long, narrow, colourless; 
hairs of fringe dark, visible through apical parts of elytra. I.fegs fiavous. 

Length, 1*06 mm.; width, 0*57 mm. 

JSTa&ilaf.*—Launceston, Tas. (A. M, Lea). 

Type in South Australian Museum. 

Tkiottorrsmvx AtrsiriuucA, n, sp. Text-figures 16, 16. 

Quadrate, lightly convex, dark-brown to nearly black, opaque, pilose, dorsal 
surface strongly granulate, sides parallel. Head largely visible from above; eyes 
hardly visible from above, large. Anteniiae rather short, slender, segments 1 and 
2 large, subeyiladric, 2 largest, 8 to 8 slender, elongate-oval, each being thicker 
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at aploal half tban htm,U 9 to 11 larger^ Inoreasing in alto and diameter, 11 largest 
of the three hut not ao large or ao thick aa 2, 7 and S not thicker than 6 and 6. 
Pronotum scarcely wider than elytra, widest at or near base; posterior angles 
not very acute. Btytra quadrate, parallel, truncate, exposing pygidlum, opaque* 



Text-dgs. 12,13 .—Bpoptia rotundn Deane. 

Text-Ag. 14.^Wtng of Bpoptia rotaifida Deane. 

Text-flge. 16, IS.^THcAopierpa austraUca Deane. 

Legs: anterior and intermediate nearly equal! posterior smaller and more slender; 
tarsi very slender, rather long; coxae; anterior round, medium, contiguous; inter¬ 
mediate small, nearly contiguous; posterior very remote. Metasternum: posterior 
intercoxal production moderate or weak. Scutellum: visible portion large, nearly 
one-third the width of pronotum at base. 

Length, 0*78 mm^; width, 0*47 mm* 

Habitat —Melbourne (C. Deane), Ferntree Gully, etc. (C. Oke). 

Type in Coll. Deane. 

The dorsal facies of this species somewhat resembles that given by Matthews 
for T, votans, but posterior outer angles of elytra are curved downwards, and head 
larger. Antennae are 0*44 of length of insect as against 0*58 for Matthews' out¬ 
line figure for the genue. 


CooBXZAxioN, n. gen. 

Oval, highly convex above, rather fiat below, margin entire, Mead medium to 
small, visible from above, deeply inserted in prothorak, lightly salient, front not 
produced, mouth produced. Byes wanting. Scarcely conforming to anterior 
margin of pronotnm. Antennae rath^ short, of the length of body, 
segmented but appearing only lO-segmented, segment I contained within 2; 1 and 2 
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iargei B to 9 slander» 10 and 11 large lorming the elub. bristles twice as long as 
segment on which they are set Setae on club long. Body receding into shell 
cavity formed by pronotum and elytra as in Coccinellldae and jParoptis. Widest 
at base of pronotom. Pronotum widest at base, posterior angles sharp, but not 
acute. Elytra entire, extending beyond abdomen, narrowing towards apex, not 
dehiscent at apex. Wings absent. Legs: femora robust, having deep grooves for 
the reception of the tibiae. Tlblal interior outline convex, exterior nearly straight. 
Intermediate tarsi with a hook process attached to base of basal segment Coxae: 
anterior elongate, transverse, separated by small prosternal positive process; Inter- 
mediate subtriangular, separated by small mesosternal receptive process; posterior 
large, not nearly contiguous, extending to sides of body. Abdomen with six 
visible ventral segments, taper conforming to elytra. Metasternum attaining the 
sides of the body, scarcely produced anteriorly between the coxae. Mesosternal 
Carina with a groove for the reception of the prosternal process. 

Genotype, C. tHctorieme, 

Cochliarion differs widely from all previously described genera, especially in 
having form more compact, even more so than In Eodwaj/ia; margin more oval, 
more entire; appendages secluded in repose; more convex above; head decumbent; 
anterior coxae narrower and more oblique. This genus Is blind, a feature which 
it possesses in common with Eodwapia of Australia and Limnodes of America. 
Also the antennae have a passing resemblance to those of Rodwatria, one of the 
chief differences being the greater size of the basal segment in the new genus. 
In other features and in general form Cochliarion in no way suggests Rodwaj/ia, 
the former being almost subnavlcular, while the latter Is subquadrate. The 
striking and conspicuous form of sternal process, so characteristic of Rodwayiat 
does not appear In Cochliarian. 

CocHLiABioN vioToaiKNSE, n. sp. Text-figufe 17. 

Oval, brown. Antennae yellow, segments 1 and 2 barrel-shaped, 3 of peculiar 
form, enclosed within 2, 4 cylindrlc, 5 and 6 ovoid, 7, 8 and 9 nearly globular and 
equal or very slightly increasing in width, 10 and U large forming the club, 
10 nearly globular, 11 pointed. The bristles more than twice as long as the 
segment on which they are set. Legs rather short, femoral grooves deep. Coxae: 
anterior narrow, diagonal; intermediate triangular, their anterior and approaching 
angles rounded. Intermediate tarsal appendages long, claws almost obsolete. 
Mesosternal median groove small, deep, proceeding to a blunt carina. 

Length, 0*87 mm.; width, 0*5 mm. 

Rabitaf.—Ferntree Gully, Vic. (C. Oke). 

Type in Coll, Deane. 

RonwAYiA GjtAwnis, n. sp. Text-figures 18, 19, 

I«arge, ovate-quadrate, widest across pronotum at one-third from base, convex, 
reddish, marginal outline interrupted at hind angles of prothorax and at apex of 
elytra. Head visible from above, conforming in front to the anterior curvature 
of pronotum, paler than pronotum. Palpi small Antennae 10-segmented, robust, 
short, 0*22 of length of insect without antennae, basal segment small deeply 
inserted, 2 large, ellipsoidal, 3 to 7 normal, cylindrlc, of equal thickness, 8 sub- 
opniCr much smaller than 9, 9 globular, 10 largest, pointed, 8, 9 and 10 forming the 
club, bristles not longer than the segments on which they are set. Pronotum: 
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posterior angles very acute, projecting backwards^ Legs: anterior and inter¬ 
mediate rather long; tibiae curved, convex sides exterior, long, slender, not 
.thickening towards apex; anterior and intermediate femora very broad and flat; 
posterior femora concealed by coxae. Sternal process large, posterior medial and 
anterior side marginal incurvatures very shallow. Posterior coxae large, quadrate, 
widely distant. Abdomen with six visible ventral segments. Elytra extending 
beyond pygidium, slightly tapering, rounded at apex. 

Ltength, 0*96 mm.; width, 0-61 mm. 

Hobifai.—^Belgrave, Vic. (C. Oke). 

Type In Coll. Deane. 

/?. gran4ii differs from R, orientalis (Text-flg. 20) notably in having posterior 
angles of pronotum less acute, posterior coxae almost square, and the prosternal 
process larger and much less excavated all round; the insect as a whole is 
considerably larger; colour darker and redder; pubescence coarser. 



Text*fig. 17.— CochU&rian wUrtcrienBe Deane. 

Text-dge. IS, grandis Deane. 

Text*Sg. 30.— Modiii?ayUB oriffntdlU I^ca. 

Text-dgs. 21, $2^*<^Cn0mad0»ia oM Deane. 

CsrEMApmtu, a. gen. 

Elongate-elliptic, very large, widest aocoss elytra at one4hird from base. 
Head, pronotum and elytra clothed wltli short hatrs. largely visible from 

above, large, subtrianguiar, pointed anterkrrly. Byes easily visible from above. 
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Antennae long^ alender, llHiegmented, 1 and 2 very large* cyllndric, 3 to 11 alender* 
clavate, 7* 8, 9 and 10 gradually increasing in size, 10 and 11 subequal; setae 
fine, long, numerous. Pronotum widest before base, posterior angles not acute; 
side margins uniformly rounded. £31ytra widest behind base, truncate, a little 
dehiscent at apex. Legs long; femora slender, straight, nearly equal. Coxae: 
anterior contiguous: intermediate nearly contiguous; posterior very remote. 
Metasternum attaining the sides of the body. Scutellum: visible portion large, 
more than one*quarter the width of base of pronotum. Metasternal process 
prominent but not carinate, of peculiar form. Abdomen with six visible ventral 
segments, projecting beyond apices of elytra. 

Genotype, C. okei. 

Cnemadoxia, when compared with previously described genera from other parts 
of the world, is possibly nearest to PtiUodea figured in Matthews' monograph of 
the family (Supplement). The chief differences are: form more oval, much 
larger; antennae slender, segments 6 to 10 elongate>conic, each thickening towards 
the apex, 5 to 11 furnished with long hairs, head narrowly produced in front; 
protborax widest behind middle. Compared with Ptinella it has antennal 
differences as above, also front and hind angles of pronotum not acute, posterior 
margin of metasternum not deeply excavated at coxal Insertions; elytra less 
truncate; dorsal apical abdominal segments less exposed. From Ptilivm it differs 
in antennal segments 6 to 10 subclavate; hind angles of pronotum more distinct; 
elytra less elongate; coxae narrower laterally, and widely separated. It also 
bears certain resemblances to the genus Achosia described above (see note, p. 482). 

Cnemadoxia okei, n. sp. Text-figures 21, 22. 

Elongate-elliptic, large, pale-yellow, pubescent. Head narrowly pointed in 
front. Mouth finely produced. Palpi prominent, bifid. Antennae very slender, 
long, segments 6 to 11 clothed with numerous long fine hairs, 6 to 10 increasing 
in size, 10 and 11 almost equal; basal and second segment cyllndric, 1 slightly 
thicker than 2. Pronotum with side margins entire, more strongly curved 
anteriorly. Elytra: side marginal curvature elliptical, conforming to sides of 
abdomen. Legs long; femora robust: tibiae slender, straight; anterior and inter¬ 
mediate scarcely thickening towards apex, posterior thickest at middle, tarsi 
well formed. Abdomen exposed beyond apex of elytra. 

Length, 1'37 mm.; width, 0-64 mm, 

Bahitat —Victoria (C. Oke, in nests of the ant. Anibtyopone obacura). 

Type in Coll. Deane. 

In submitting the foregoing descriptions of new genera and species, and also 
a number of other new genera and species of this family which, It is hoped, will 
follow in subsequent papers, I have to thank Mr. A. M. Lea and the authorities of 
the South Australian Museum, Miss Winifred Kent-Hughes and the authorities 
of the Canberra Museum, and Mr. C. Oke for the gift of specimens and loan of 
others, Mr. F. Erasmus Wilson. Mr. W. B, Gurney and Mr. C. Oke for the loan of 
literature^ Mr. R. Blackwood for the gift of specimens, and Mr. A. M. Lea for 
checking the descriptions contained In the foregoing paper. 
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By J. R. Maixook. 

{Communicated hy Dr. Q, A. Waterhouee.) 

(Three Text-figures.) 

CJietLd 24th Beptcmber, 1930.] 

Family Ochthiphilidae. 

This group has been variously treated by systematiste, la some cases as a 
subfamily, and in others either as a tribe, or as a family. In his most recent paper 
on the families of European Dlptera, Hendel has used the latter category and 
called It Chamaemylidae. In two previous papers In the present series I have 
had occasion to deal with the genus revised below, and in both cases I referred it 
to the subfamily OchthiphlUnae, placing the latter in the family Agromyzldae 
according to the more general practice in North America and Europe. It is 
my opinion that the placing of the group in Agromysidae cannot be malntHined, 
and I conseauently tentatively accept it as a distinct family, distinguished from 
others in its neighbourhood hy the lack of breaks in the costa, the complete 
auxiliary vein, presence of a cross-vein at base of disoal cell and a complete anal 
cell, lack of vibrissae and of distinct hairs on the arista. This characterization 
places it close to the family Sapromyzldae, but the preaplcal tlblal bristle is 
undeveloped, and the propleural is lacking. 

For the information of Australian students of the acalyptrate Diptera, I 
present below a key to all the genera of this family known to me, many of them 
not as yet in the material from Australia which has reached me. 

Key to tho Cfenora. 

1. Frontal orbits each with on« or more well developed bristles . 2 

Frontal orbits without bristles in front of the verticals . S 

2. Head pointed at base of antennae, the face almost horlsontal; wings distinctly 

spotted with fuscous...... Acromietopia fiUjhiner 

Head not pointed at base of antennae, the face shorter and nearly, or quite, vertical; 

wings unspotted .... 3 

3. Thoracic dorsum with four pairs of dorsocentral bristles; ocellar bristles absent; 

mesopletira bare . Chamaempia Fanser 

Thoracic dorsum with two or three pairs of dorsocentral bristles; ^toellar bristles 

present, sometimes short and weak .... 4 

4. Thoracic dorsUm with three pairs of well developed dorsocentral bristles . 

.. .. OohtMpMla Fallen 

Thoractc dorsum with but two pairs of well developed dorsocentral bristles .... 5 

5. Mesopleura with one strong hind marginal bristle . Paeudodink^ CoauUlett 

Mesopleura without a hind marginal bristle ... Paeudoleucopia Halloch 

6. Arista lacking ... Cryptoohaatum Hondanl 

Arista present ,., *.. *... 7 

7. Costa with small setulae on under surface; species glossy blue-black .. 

............ ForcdeiieesKs Mafiooh 

Costa not sotulose; species densely grey dusted ... Leueopia Meigen 
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Genus Pbbuiiuixucopib Malloch* 

My reason (or dealing with this genus at the present time is that 1 have 
received from Mr. A. Tonnoir examples of a species which he Informs me may 
be ot considerable economic value and, as he desires a specific name for It, I am 
compelled to make a revision of the described species and augment the published 
data thereon. 

The species described as new In this paper bears a label stating that It was 
**bred’* from Ef'iococeu$ sp. and, in his letter, the sender states that It Is a 
parasite. I have another species labelled ‘‘parasite", referred to below, but I am 
inclined to suggest that the species are rather predaceous than parasitic, though 
the distinction is sometimes a rather fine one. The genus Orpptochaetum is 
undoubtedly parasitic in the larval stages, living inside Its host, but Leucopis, 
on the other hand, is predaceous, feeding in the larval stages on various plant 
lice, and travelling about amongst its prey like a small syrphld larva which it 
rather closely resembles. Of course. In the. case of the present genus, the larva 
may attach itself either outwardly or internally to a single host-specimen end thus 
be rankable as a true parasite. In this latter case its efficacy would be much less 
than if it were predaceous and destroyed a number instead of but one specimen 
of the species upon which It preys. However, these matters are of economic and 
not systematic Importance and, aside from merely referring to them, I give them 
no weight herein. 

I have not previously presented a key to the species of this genus and to make 
it possible for students to recognize them without referring back to the original 
descriptions, 1 do so now. 


Aeir to the Speoie^t. 

1, Abdoiiu^n with the tergltes conspicuously bicoloured, deep velvety •‘black at bases 

and densely whlttsh-grey^dusted at apices; third antennal segment sharply 

angulate at upper, broadly rounded off at lower apical extremity . 

. /aecivetUrie Malloch 

Abdomen not conaplcuoualy Ulooloured on dorsum, either entirely shining black or 
with slight grey-dusting which Is not confined to apices of the tergites; third 
antennal segment equally broadly rounded at upper and lower apical 
extremities . 2 

2. Frontal orbits when seen from behind narrow, grey-dusted to base of upper orbital 

from upper extremity, from there to lower orbital very narrowly or not at all 
grey-dusted, slightly so at base of the bristle, and practically without dusting 
from there to anterior margin; face with a linear oarlna above, which becomes 
greatly elevated to epistome, and glossy-black on each side l>elow; tibiae largely, 
tarsi entirely, testaoeoun yellow ... mopti^oorttis Malloch 

Frontal orbits when seen from behind grey-dusted on their entire extent, sometimes 
narrowed above or below, but never without a broad grey portion l>etween the 
orbital bristles; face with a linear carlna on up{>er half, but slightly, or not 
at all, elevated in centre below, and entirely dull-grey-dunted . 3 

S. Frons dUtlncUy longer than its width at vertex, the latter dtsUnctly less than one- 
third of the head-width, tnterfrontalia when seen from behind dull black, much 
darker than the grey-dusted orbits, the latter reduced to a mere line opposite 
imsterior ocelli; ocellar bristles much weaker and shorter than upper |)alr of 
fronto-orbitals ..... ... fiavitargis Malloch 

Frons as wide aa kmg, at vertex much more than one-third of the head-width, Inter- 
frontalta vdifn seen from behind almost as densely grey-dusted as the orbits, 
the tatter not attenuated behind; ocellar bristles at least as long and strong 
as the upper pair of fronto-orbitals ....*. beneAoxt. n. sp. 
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PBEtmOUBtJOOPlB KABCIWINTBIB Malloch. 

Besides the type material from Waterfall, I have a male from 

Cronulla, N.S.W*, which differs from the former in having the haeal black fascia 
on visible tergltes ^ to 4 carried over the lateral curves Instead of tapering off 
posteriorly and ceasing at the lateral curve on anterior margin. This may 
represent a distinct species, but the third antennal segment Is similar to that 
of the type, and the face has the same raised vertical line on the upper half. The 
inner cross-vein of the wing is nearer to the middle of the dlscal cell than In the 
other group, sometimes even a little basad of the middlei and the penultimate 
section of fourth vein Is thus almost half as long as the ultimate section, while 
in the other species of the genus listed below the inner cro8S*veln is distinctly 
beyond middle of the discal cell and the penultimate section of fourth vein is 
always much less than half as long as the ultimate one. 

PSKUDOIJSUOOPIR MAQNZOOKNJS MallOCh. 

This species is readily distinguished from the preceding one by the rounded 
apex of the third antennal segment, the elevated lower portion of the face with 
Its glossy-black colour, and the paler legs. 

Described from Sydney, N.S.W. 

PSBlTOOIJCtJCOPlS F1.AV1TABS1S MallOCh. 

I have seen only the type and one other specimen of this species. There is 
no record of the larval habits of the type, but the additional sp^ih&en has a 
label on It with the following notation: '‘Parasite on Mealy-bug on Ac. Umaris*\ 

PSEUDOLEUCOPIS BENXrtOA, B- Bp. 

(}, Similar in general coloration to /tauiiarsis, but the frons Is more evenly 
pale-grey-dusted when seen from behind, the mesonotum has traces of two sub¬ 
median brownish vittae on anterior half and two fainter outer vittae, and the 
apical segment of each tarsus is slightly infuscated. 

Structurally the two species are very similar, but the head seen from above 
is differently proportioned, as Indicated tn the foregoing key to the species, the 
inner vertical pair of bristles is proportionately longer and erect and incurved, 
not procllnate end incurved as in the portion of the frontal orbits 

anterior to the lower bristle is less copiously haired, and the frons is not 
appreciably widened anteriorly as in that species. The thoracic dorsum is not so 
closely haired as in fiuiHtarBiSf but otherwise they agree very closely. 

Lengthy 2*5 mm. 

Type, male, allotype, and two paratypes. Black Mt., F.C.T., December, 1929, 
"Bred from MHocaccui sp.*' (A, L. Tonnolr). 

Genus CBYrrocKAEtuif Rondani. 

I have already dealt with the species of this genus known to me from 
Australia in a paper In this sertes. 

^Oenus idsuooms Meigen. 

I have not seen any species of this genus from Australia, but It very probably 
occurs here as It is almost cosmopdlitah In distrlbtttion. X have divided the genua 
Into three aubgenera and should it occur in Australia It will be of Interest to 
find out which subgenus, or suhgenera, may appear. 
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Qenod OcHTOiFHiLA Fallen. 

This genus is almost as widely distributed as Leue. 0 pis^ but it Is unknown to 
me from Australia and Its Ufe-history details have not been clearly established. 

Qehus Ohamaemyia Pansser. 

This genus occurs in the old world and I have taken It in the United States. 
It was for many years considered as a synonym of OchtMphilu, but it is quite 
distinct 

Family OBTALiOAEr 
Oenus IlJVEttiA RoblneaU"I>esvoldy, 

Up to the present time 1 have seen three species of this genus from Australia. 
They may be distinguished from each other as In the key presented below. 

Key to the Bpeci&o. 

1. Wing without bUick fasciae, with only tho following black marks: Along costa to 

sUghtiy beyond bumoral cross-vein, in th© entire aubcoBtal cell, and a spot 
on tip of third vein touching costa which extends from about midway between 
apices of second and third veins to a little below apex of latter, but never to 

fourth vein (TexWlg. l) .. conno^o Thomson, 

Wing with more extensive black markings, the basal and apical marks much larger, 
and two complete, or almost comiilete, faaclae centrally, one over Inner cross- 
vein, the other over outer crosa-vcln ..... 8 

2. Apical dark mark on wing never encroaching on tip of marginal cell, though there 

may be an isolated dark spot there, and not extending more than midway 
across first posterior cell near its apex, costal cell almost uniformly dark; 

femora and tibiae black, knees yellow (Text-fig. 2) . iaolata, n. sp. 

Apical dark mark on wing more elongate, always encroaching upon apex of marginal 
cell and extending over entire apex of first posterior coll tq apex of fourth 
vein, apical half or more of costal cell hyaline (Text-fig. 3); legs generally 
yellow ...... iHrpo Hendel 




Text-fig, 1,-^Wfng ofcowitafn. 

Text-fig. S.^Wing of KivolMa imlata. 

Text-^fig, of Wivellia t^irpo. 

^ RlVEEtlA CIOIfirATA Thomson. 

I jiiiTO iMHay mora«il this ttiecleftiroin Australia. It occurs in the Samoan 
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Rxvklua vxboo HsndsL 

This species 1b very similar to the next one, comparative characters being 
given tinder the description of the latter and In the foregoing key. Wing as Text- 
figure 3. 

Locality: Herberton, N. Qld., January, 1911, 3,700 feet (Dodd). In Liohtwardt 
collection, Deutsches Entomologlsches Museum, Berlln-Dahlem, Germany. 

Rivellia laoiA^TA, n. sp. 

cf, $. Frons brown, becoming orange In front, orbits white-dusted except on 
the upper fourth which, like the ocellar triangle, is shining black; face orange, 
infttscated above, and slightly grey-dusted; antennae duU-orange, third segment 
darkened apically; aristae black; palpi fuscous, paler at apices. Thorax dark 
metallic-blue, slightly obscured by grey-dustlng. Abdomen concolorous with 
thorax, without dusting, the surface roughened or granulosa, and rather densely 
covered with decumbent black hairs. Legs black, apices of coxae and femora, and 
all tarsi except their apices, fulvous yellow. Wings hyaline, with black markings 
as In Text-figure 2. Calyptrae pale. Halteres missing in type material. 

Vertex with four strong bristles, the outer pair divergent, inner pair cruciate; 
two orbitals present on each side, which are much shorter than the verticals; 
ocellars very short and fine; aristae bare; third antennal segment extending to 
the mouth-margin. Thorax with well developed humeral bristle, one pair of 
prescutellar acrostichal and dorsocentral bristles, and four strong ma:^lfial 
scutellars. Legs normal, mid femur of male with a series of pale bristly hairs 
on the posteroventral surface. 

Length. 4-4*6 mm. 

Type, female, Illawarra, N.S.W.; allotype, Botany Bay, N.S.W. (H. Peterson). 
Material submitted to me by C. P. Baker some years ago and In my collection. 

Most nearly related to virgo^ but readily distinguished from it by means of 
the wing markings. The wing figured la that of the female type, the male 
lacks a well defined black dot at apex of the marginal cell, but possibly this 
character is variable and not a sexual one. 



NOTES ON THE AUSTRALIAN SPECIES OF THE GENUS ATRIPLEX. 

By R. H. Anderson, B.Sc. (Agr.), Assistant Botanist, 

Botanic Gardens, Sydney, 

(Plate xviit) 

[Read 29th October, 1930.] 

The following notes on established species and the descriptions of proposed 
new ones are offered as a contribution to the knowledge of the Australian species 
of the genus Atriplex. It was hoped to make the revision complete and to offer 
a key to all species, but material of several species was not available for 
examination. 

The genus offers a number of difficulties to the systematist, as the species 
are remarkably variable within themselves, and it is often difficult to define 
their limitations satisfactorily. Apart from habit of growth, most of the speclffc 
differences must be founded upon the character of the fruiting bracteoles and 
leaves, as the male flowers and seeds afford few points of difference. 

The fruiting bracteoles of any one species are usually most variable in 
character, not only on different plants of the same species, but on the Individual 
plant itself. Atriplex vesicarium Hew., for example, is usually characterized by 
the presence of spongy appendages on the fruiting bracteoles. These appendages 
are usually present on both bracteoles, but vary considerably in size, being some¬ 
times very small, but In other cases they completely cover or exceed the bracteoles. 
Frequently, however, the appendages are missing from one bracteole and 
occasionally are absent from both. All stages can be found on the one plant, 
so that the presence or absence of appendages on the fruiting bracteole of this 
species is altogether variable. The same inconstancy is noticed In many other 
species of the genus. 

Lieaf characters are also variable within a species, as indicated in the notes 
given on some of the species in this paper. A study of the gradations and inter¬ 
mediate forms between species leads one very easily to the opinion that possibly, 
if not probably, there is a good deal of natural hybridization taking place within 
the genus. Many of the species grow In close proximity to each other and there 
appears to be little obstacle to some degree of cross-fertilization. 

The idea that many intermediate forms between species may be largely due 
to the result of natural hybridization is strengthened by a comparison of specific 
definiteness in this genus with that found in the genus Bassia, When revising 
the latter genus It was found that specific differences were mainly constant and 
there were very few intermediate forms. The flowers in the various species of 
Su9Ha are bisexual, whereas those of Atriplex are unisexual and very frequently 
dioecious, so that one would expect a much higher rate of possible hybridization 
in the latter genus. 
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In the case ot these genera, then, we have a possible connection between floral 
characters which favour natural hybridization and the presence of intermediate 
forms between species. 

To the systematist this genus is difficult, and, in many ways, unsatisfactory. 
It is essentially a plant group in which the taxonomic worker appears to require 
the cooperation of the geneticist and cytologlst in order to define adequately the 
individual species. 


ATUICLEX Et.ACorHVI.LUM F.v.M. 

Fragm.^ vil, 1870, 8. 

This species Is rather Imperfectly described both by Mueller liv the original 
description and by Bentham in the Flora Australiensis. Neither mentions the 
three small protuberances or tooth-like appendages which are present on the face 
of both or on© of the fruiting bracteoles. These are present on the type specimen, 
collected at Sturt’s Creek In 1856 by Mueller, and are characteristic of all specimens 
of this species seen by me. 

Bentham also describes the leaves as rarely exceeding 2 lines (2*2 mm.) long, 
whereas the leaves of the species usually vary from 8 to 18 mm. in length, and 
average between 10 and 12 mm. Mueller, in the original description, gives the 
leaves as Ih-Z lines long, more rarely 9 lines long. The leaves of the type specimen 
examined varied up to 12 mm. long. These apparent imperfections In the descrip¬ 
tions of this species are important in view of the opinions expressed be^pw on 
A triples varia Ewart and Davies. 

The fruiting bracteoles of Atriplex elarophyllum approach In some respects 
to those of Atriplex Muellcri, especially those forms of the latter species in which 
the free portion of the bracteoles is reduced to a narrow rim. The bracteoles of 
Atriplex Muelleri, however, differ in having no appendages and in their upper 
part being much more acutely triangular and sharply toothed. The leaf characters 
of the two species are also usually quit© distinct. There does, however, appear 
to be distinct affinities between the two species and intermediate forms are not 
wanting. The typical forms of each species are, however, quite sharply different. 

Atriplex crafisipes J, M. Black (Trans. Ifoy, Soc, Attst., xlll, 1918, 171) was 
reduced to a synonym of Atriplex elarophyllum F.v.M. by the author of the 
former species (Tram. Hoy. 8oa. Aasf., xlv, 1921, 8). The fruiting bracteole 
of Atriplex crassipest however, appears to be very distinct from that of Atriplex 
elaeophyllum, differing in shape, in the possession of a short, thick pedicel, and 
in the absence of the three characteristic appendages. A triplex craasipes appears 
to be a valid species. 


ATHnH.Ex VAKiA Ewart and Davies. 

FJ. N. Terr., 1917, 94, 

There appears to be no essential difference between this species and Atriplex 
elacophyllum F.v.M. As indicated above, the description of Atriplex elacophyllum 
was imperfect, both in regard to the fruiting bracteoles and the leaves, and perhaps 
this was ^partly responsible for the erection of A Mptex varia by the authors. 

The fruiting bracteoles of on© of the type specimens of Atriplex varia 
(O. F, Hill, No. 284a, 7.6.1911) bear on their faces the three protuberances or 
appendages so typical of Afriplea? eJaeophyJlum, and the general characters of the 
fruiting bracteoles agree fairly closely with those of that species, the only point 
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of difference being in the slightly stronger toothing of the free upper portion 
of the bracteoles. 

There Is also some confusion in the description of the size of the leaves of 
Atriplex varia. The authors describe them (FI. N. Terr., 1917, 94) as 15-20 cm. 
long. This Is probably a misprint for 15-20 mm. But in the key to the species 
on page 93 the leaves of Atriplex varia are given as 2 inches long or more, which 
means approximately 5 cm. This is at variance with the description of the 
species on page 94, whether it be read as 15-20 cm. or 15 20 mm. 1 have examined 
portion of the type specimen and found the leaves measuring from 8-25 mrn. in 
length. There is, therefore, no essential dlfTerence between the leaf measure¬ 
ments of the type specimens of both Atriplex varia and Atriplex eJacophpUum. 

In our specimens of At7'iplex eJacophyllum we have one from the Hungerford- 
Brindingabfaa district (J. L. Boorman, 10/1912) which is a very robust form of 
that species, the leaves measuring up to 4 cm. long. Atriplex varia may be 
regarded as the strong growing form of Atriplex elacophyllum, and on the present 
evidence must be regarded as a synonym of that species. 

J, M. Black (i^’Zortt S. Aust,, p, 683) is of opinion that It Is doubtful whether 
Atriplex iHiria is more than a variety or form of Atriplex Muellcri. AtripTex 
varia certainly approaches Atriplex Muellc7'i in some respects, but differs from 
that species In the same respects as does Atriplex elacopJipllum, mentioned In the 
notes on the latter species given above. 

Atbiplex setmibaocatum H. Br. forma tonuis Bail 

Qld. Affric. Journ., xxv, 1910, 164. 

I have examined the type specimen of this form and found that the fruiting 
bracteoles closely resemble those of At7 iplcx elocophyllum, except for the apparent 
absence of the three appendages on the face. The tendency for ribbing is also 
rather more marked than in some specimens of Atriplex elacopht/llum. AH the 
leaves appear to be entire, whereas those of Atriplex elacophpllum are generally 
slnuately or more sharply toothed. 

The affinities of this form, however, are undoubtedly with Atriplex cZaco- 
phpUum rather than with Atriplex semibareatum, and, on the evidence offering, 
It can hardly be separated from that species, even as a variety. 

Atbiplex fjssjvalve F.v.M. 

Fragm.y ix, 1875, 123. 

This species Is a rather small growing annual with greyish-coloured, scaly 
tomentose leaves and usually densely massed greenish fruiting bracteoles, giving 
the plant a rather distinctive appearance. 

The fruiting bracteole of this species is a well defined one, being deeply' 
toothed with the central, very acute, lobe usually the largest and the remaining 
margin of the bracteoles splny-lobed or laciniate. Each bracteole is strongly 
veined and bears a spiny-edged flat appendage somewhat resembling the bracteole 
Itself. In some specimens the appendage Itself bears a number of smalt spines 
at the base. 

Occasionally the appendages are reduced to a deeply-cut and narrow fringe, 
superflcially resembling a row of spines, situated near the base of the fruiting 
bracteoles, and it is interesting to note that all specimens seen by me which 
exhibited this feature were from Western Australian localities. The difference, 
however, does not appear to be worthy of varietal rank. 
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ATRIPLEX SPINlBRACTtrilf, H. so. PlEtS xvUl, flg. 4. 

Fnitlculus saepe decuxnbens, cauUbos gracllibus, follis lanoec^atls vel anguste 
obovatis, ad basin attenuatis, 8-25 mm. longis, marginibus breviter denticulatls 
vel sinuato^dentatis; bracteolls fructlferis late-trlangularlbas 8-6 mm. latls, 
reticttlatis, fere ad basin liberis, marginibus valde denticulatls vel spinosls, ^6 
splnls dorsalibus instructis, semine orbicular! fusco, radicula supers. Minors, 
J. L. Boorman, February, 1899. 

A small plant, usually creeping, with slender stems. Leaves S-2& mm. long, 
lanceolate or narrowly obovate, more or less scaly tomentose, tapering at base into 
a short pedicel, the margins shortly denticulate or slnuately toothed. The fruiting 
bracteoles are broadly triangular, 8-6 mm. broad, and about the same In length, 
but often longer, free almost to the base, strongly veined, the edges strongly 
toothed or spiny, the central lobe broader but acute. Bach fruiting bracteole bears 
8-6 splnedike appendages on its face and Is shortly stalked, the pedicel being up 
to 1*5 mm. in length. 

In addition to the locality quoted above, the following localities are repre¬ 
sented by specimens In the National Herbarium; Bathurst (W. Webb, 6/1810); 
Goonamble (Archdeacon Haviland, 2/1023); Oilgandra (J. D. Simon, 4/1016); 
Nyngan (B. Breakwoll, S/1016); Narromlne (B. Break well, 4/1918); Barraba (Rev. 
H. M. R. Rupp, 4/1013); Dubbo (J. L. Boorman. 12/1897); CJoolabah (J. H. Malden 
and J. L. Boorman, 12/1008), 

This species has strong affinities with AtripiCA) Bemihaccatum on tde one 
hand, and Atriplex flsHvatve on the other. In general habit of growth and leaf 
character it is very suggestive of the former species, but the fruiting bracteoles 
are quite different. The fruiting bracteole of Atriplesc semihacoatum Is, how¬ 
ever, most variable In character. It varies from almost rhomboldal in shape 
with entire edges and no pedicel to a broadly triangular, almost cordate, shape, 
distinctly pedicellate and with denticulate margins. This latter form merges to 
some extent into the type of bracteole commonly found in Atriplez spinihractum, 
and the two species are further linked by some specimens of Atriplex ^emi&oc- 
catum showing rudimentary appendages on the face of the bracteoles, somewhat 
similar to those of typical Atriplex spinibractum. In spite of the Intermediate 
forms, however, the typical fruiting bracteoles of the two species are very 
different. 

The fruiting bracteole of Atriplex spinibractum is also strongly suggestive 
of that of Atriplex fisHvatve, and individual ones may be selected from both 
species which are almost identical. The characteristic spiny-edged flat appendage 
•of the fruiting bracteole of Atriplex fisHvalve is, however, not found In Atriplex 
spinibractum, but is replaced by several separate spines or bristles. In this 
respect Atriplex spinibractum approaches the Western Australian form of 
Atriplex llesimtve mentioned previously in the notes on the latter species. The 
fruiting bracteoles of Atripl^ Jissimlve are, moreover, always arranged in fairly 
dense clusters, which are abundantly produced, whereas those of Atriplex spini^ 
bractum are much more sparingly produced, and are shortly stalked and rather 
more tomentose than those of Atriplex iiaaivalpe. 

The leaves of the two species also differ, those of Atriplex spinibractum being 
much smaller and narrower, and the whole plant more slender and less crystally 
hoary than Atriplex flseimlve. 
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The general appearance of the two species appears to be quite different^ and 
the specimens are readily separated In the herbarium^ but the close resemblance 
of some of the fruiting bracteoles of the two species suggests that Atripleo? spini- 
hractum combines the fruiting bracteoles of AiripHx valve with the general 
habit and leaf characters of Atriplex semibaccatum. 

A close study of all the specimens cannot but result In the opinion that the 
three species, Atriplex semdbacoatum, Airiplex spinibraotum and AMplex 
valve are closely related, and a genetlcal or cytologlcal study of these may be of 
interest. 


Atbiplex lobativalvk F.v.M. 

Iconog, AuMtr, Baleol Plants, vi, 1889; Tict. Nat, lx, 1893, 187. 

This species was figured in the Iconography of Australian Salaolaceous Plants, 
but the first written description appeared in the Victorian Naturalist. 

It is a small prostrate plant, distinguished by the deeply-lobed, usually five- 
lobed, valves of the fruiting bracteoles, which bear no appendages but are charac¬ 
terized by a ridge-like thickening at the base continued vertically from the short 
stalk. 

It appears to be most closely allied to Airiplex ftssivalve, but Is readily 
distinguished from that species by the absence of any appendages to the bracteoles, 
which are also less spiny-edged and more regularly lobed. 

Atrtplex ANGtTLATUM Benth. 

FI. Auat, V, 1870, 174. 

The exact limitations of this species are not altogether definite. Beutham 
described the species from three small specimens of which the ''fruiting perianth 
was not yet quite ripe”. Mueller subsequently considered it. as merely a form of 
Atriplex campanulatum Benth., and figured both species (Icon. Salsol. Plants, 
Plate xi) under the name of AtHplex angulatum Benth. later botanists, how¬ 
ever. have accepted the two species as being quite distinct. 

An examination of the material in the New South Wales National Herbarium 
indicated that several varieties or species could be separated from the Atriplex 
angulatum-Atriptex campanulatum group. These may be designated as follows: 

1, ATBTPhEx CAMPA2VI7LAT0M Benth.—The fruiting bracteoles in this species are 
usually unequal in length, the anterior one being the shorter and bearing at the 
base two herbaceous or somewhat inflated appendages. Occasionally the two 
bracteoles are equal, but the appendages are always present. 

2. Atbipukx campanulatum var. inappendioulatum, n. var.—Varlat bracteolls 
fructlferis Inappendlculatis aequaUa, pedlculls aliquantum crassls. Murrumburrah 
Town Clerk, 6/1911; Zara Station, Miss E. Officer, 6/1906. 

This variety is distinguished by the complete absence of appendages on the 
fruiting bracteoles, or their reduction to rudimentary structures, by the two 
bracteoles being equal in length and usually of thicker texture, and by the more 
solid pedicel. The variety shows afilnitleg with Atriplex intermedium, n. sp., 
and also approximates closely to Atriplex crassipes J. M. Black, particularly in 
the general shape of the bracteoles which, however, are more tomentose, and 
have a longer pedicel than in that species. 

In addition to the specimens mentioned above, the following in the National 
Herbarium are Included in the variety: Brewarrina (J. tr. Boorman, 11/1908); 
Ooolabah (Peacock, 8/1900); Nulty-Toorale (J. L, Boorman, 9/1912). 
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The Brewarrina specimen shows small appendages on the fruiting bracteoles^ 
and is intermediate In general characters between the species and its variety. 

For systematic purposes this variety Is an aggregate one, embracing a number 
of individuals which, while obviously dlfCering from each other in some respects, 
exhibit a somewhat uniform divergence from the typical species, 

3. Atwplex anoulatum Benth.—As mentioned above, the exact limitations of 
this species have been somewhat indefinite, especially as Bentham described it 
from imperfect material. Two specimens are quoted by Bentham In the Flora 
Au9iralienHB, via,, Ciidnaka (Mueller) and Murray River (W. Ross). An effort 
was made to get these specimens from the Melbourne Herbarium, but it was 
found that only the Murray River specimen was represented in that collection. 
The Victorian Government Botanist reported that this specimen very closely 
resembled portion of the drawing of Atriplex angtilatum (/con. Balsol. Ftanis, 
Plate xl), which was evidently taken from the typo. This portion Is represented 
by the large central branch in the Plate, and by figures numbered 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

Our material of specimens assumed to be Atriplex angutatum shows two 
distinct forms. The first is characterized by the valves of the fruiting bracteoles 
being rather short but broad (7-11 mm.), often cordate or somewhat so at the 
base, and with the tube continued into a moderately stout to rather slender 
pedicel. The leaves are broad, obtuse, slnuate-lobed and rather large. 

The second form is characterized by the valves of the fruiting bracteoles 
being subrhomboldal or somewhat triangular in shape, and tapering gradually into 
the pedicel, showing no evidence of the cordate base characteristic of the\orm 
mentioned above. The pedicel is much thickened or swollen, especially Just below 
the valves, and tapers towards the base. The bracteoles are usually marked by 
three longitudinal lines. 

These two forms appear to be specifically quite distinct, and as the first form 
mentioned appears to resemble most closely the type specimen of Bentham from 
the Murray River, I propose accepting It as Atriplex angulatum Benth. 

The second form described above appears to be undescribed, and it is here¬ 
under offered as Atriplex intermedium^p n. ap. 

J. M. Black {Trans, Bog, Soc. 8 , Aust,^ 42, 1918, 171) has drawn attention to 
two forms of Atriplex angulatum which he is of the opinion may prove to he 
distinct. I am not, however, sure that the forms so described are referable to 
those mentioned above. 

Atkiplex ixTEEMEionJH, B. sp. Plate xvlli, fig. 3. 

Herba annua, follis ovato-lanceolatis vel lato-obovatis, sinuato-dentatis vel 
nonnunquam integris, 2-4 cm. longis; bracteolis fructiferis sub-rhomboideis 
marginibus plus minusve dentlculatiB, circiter 3-4 mm. longis et 2-4 mm. iatU, 
saepe 3 nervis conspiculs longltudlnalibus, pedlculls sub bracteolis dllatatts, ad 
basin attenuatus, 4-6 mm. longis; semine orbicular!, radicula supera. Paroo River 
(B3. Betche, 9/1900); Stephen's Creeks, Broken Hill (A. Morris, No. 170, 4/1920; 
No. 710, 10/1921); Corona (Miss M. Collins, No. 88, 9/1921). 

Apart from its affinities with Atriplex angulatum mentioned previously, this 
species somewhat approaches some of the forms of Atriplex leptocarpum F.vM., 
particularly the forma tur^inatum, which, however, differs In the long tube 
formed by the bracteoles and in other respects. In a number of ways, however, 
the species appears to be a connecting link between Atriplex angulatum and 
Atriplex leptocarpum. 
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ATBIPI^X I.EPTOCABPtrM F.V.M. 

Trans, Phil, Inst, Viet,, il, 1867, 74. 

This species is readily distinguished by the union of the fruiting bracteoles 
to form a distinct tube, the lower portion being somewhat hardened and swollen, 
the upper part more herbaceous, and terminated by the tivo free, very short, 
triangular lobes of the bracteoles. The fruiting bracteoles vary from 4 to 8 mm. 
In length, and are sessile or tapered at the base to form a short pedicel up to 
2 mm. in length. 

Two rather distinctive forms of this species in regard to leaf character are 
found. In one form the leaves are narrow-oblong or almost lanceolate, and entire. 
In the other they are ohovate and sinuately toothed. This difference in leaf 
character, however, is not accompanied by any difference in the nature of the 
fruiting bracteoles. The species is generally a variable one, with several well 
marked forms and varieties, some of w-hlch indicate affinities with AtripXex 
intermedium. The chief of these torma of varieties are indicated below. 

Atiupucx lej*to(;abpum F.v.M. var. acuminatum: J. M. Black. 

Trans. Poy, 8oc. S. Aust,, xlvi, 1922, 568. 

This is a well marked variety, and perhaps sufficiently distinct to warrant 
specific rank. The fruiting bracteoles are free for almost half their length, being 
produced into acuminato lobes which usually bear one or two fine marginal teeth 
towards the base. The basal portion of the tube is somewhat hardened and 
swollen. The leaves of this v^ariety are similar to the obovate sinuately-lobed- 
leaved form of the species. 

The close affinities of this variety with Atriplex acutivalvum, n. sp., are 
dealt with under the description of that species. 

Atbiplex ijkpttxubpum forma minok, n. form. 

Herba parva, bracteolis fructiferis 2 4 mm, longis tubo dllatato subgloboso. 
Tibooburra (O, B. Couch, 1913, and A. Morris, No. 709, 1921). 

This is a small growing form of Atriplcic lejHocarpum F.v.M. which also 
possesses fairly distinctive fruits. The lower half of the tube formed by the 
fruiting bracteoles forma a smooth, swollen, seml-spongy or solid, rounded mass, 
the somewhat herbaceous and fairly strongly veined upper portion of the bracteoles 
being comparatively flattene<i. The bracteoles and tube vary from 2 to 4 mm. in 
length. The two specimens collected from the same locality are almost Identical, 
and the fact that two different collectors obtained similar material after an 
Interval of eight years may indicate that this form is worthy of varietal rank. 

Atbipucx ueptocarpxjm F.v.M. forma TURniNATUM, n. form. 

Bracteolis fructlferls sub-turblnatls ad basin attenuatis vlx Induratls nec 
dilatatls. Mt. Lyndhurst, South Australia (Max Koch, 1897); Hergott (X M. 
Black, 10/1917). 

In this form the tube formed by the united fruiting bracteoles tapers fairly 
regularly towards the base, forming a narrow inverted cone with a very short 
thick pedicel, and does not become swollen and hardened as In the typical form 
of the species. The bracteoles at their upper end are also broader. The leaves 
are rather small, broadly lanceolate, entire or somewhat toothed. 

Mr. X M. Black, in a note on the specimen from Hergott which he kindly 
forwarded to me, writes: **1 take this to be AtHplea; Teptocarpum tending towards 
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Atriplex ang%tatum*\ The form certainly tenOa towards A triple® intermedivmt 
which in turn shows af&nities with Atriptex angulatum. 

At present I do not feel inclined to giire this form Tarietal ranki but the 
discovery of additional plants with a wider range might justify such a course. 
It is, however, a well defined form. 

Ateiflrx AcuTiBftACTUM, u. Bp. Plate xvlU, flg. G, 

Fruticulus parvus ramosus, foliis lateH)bovatis stnuato-deutatis ad basin 
attenuatls 15-20 mm. longis; bracteoUs fructlferis 2-6 mm. longis, subrhombotdal- 
ibus, ad medium liberis, breviter pedicellatis, 2 appendiclbus dorsallbus instructls; 
seminl orbicular!, radicuia supers. Murray Plats, west of Blanchetown, South 
Australia, J. B. Cleland, 6/1911. 

This species is a small branching undershrub, with broadly obovate, slnuately 
toothed leaves which taper Into a short pedicel. It is characterized by the sub- 
rhomboidal fruiting bracteoles, the free upper portion of which is acutely 
triangular, and by the presence of two prominent appendages on each bracteole 
about half-way down the tube. In some cases these appendages are reduced to 
one or two small tubercles, or, In the case of Immature bracteoles, may be entirely 
wanting. The tube formed by the fruiting bracteoles is produced at the base 
into a short thick pedicel. 

This species approaches Atriplex leptocarpum F.v.M. var. acuminatum J. M. 
Black fairly closely, dilfering mainly, in the presence of the two appendages on 
both bracteoles. J. M. Black (Tram, Ray. Boc. 8. Aust.t 46, 1022, 660) de^ribas 
the fruiting bracteoles of Atriplex leptocarpum var. acuminatum as often having 
two small tubercles at the base. These are not evident in the Tarcoola specimen 
examined by me, but a specimen from Ooldea is also quoted which I have not 
seen. 

A method of dealing with the proposed new species which suggested Itself to 
me was to include the specimens assigned to it under Atriplex leptocarpum var. 
acuminatum and raise the variety to specific rank. This, however, I did not 
feel justified in doing, firstly because I was not altogether satisfied that the Murray 
Flats specimen was not Bpecifically distinct from the variety acuminatum, and 
secondly because the name acuminatum has already been given to a species of 
Atriplex by Waldsteln and Kltaibel. The Index Kewensls quotes this species as 
a synonym of Atriplex nitene Schk., but the International Rules of Botanical 
Nomenclature definitely recommend the avoidance of using names which are 
homonyms. 

The affinities of Atriplex leptocarpum var. acuminatum certainly lie with 
Atriplex acutihractum rather than with Atriplex leptocarpum, but, pending further 
investigation, it seems advisable to allow that variety to remain as it is. 

A specimen from Hughes, South Australia (H. H. Ising, No. 1608, 9/1920) 
can also be Included under Atriplex acutihractum. The fruiting bracteoles in 
this specimen differ from the type specimen in being borne on a slender pedicel 
2-8*5 mm. long, and the appendages, although present, are not so strongly 
developed. 


Atuplex MtxjCLUBni Benth. 

FI. Aunt, V, 1870, 175, 

This species Is distinguished by the obova^ or broadly oblong, coarsely toothed 
or slnuately lobed leaves, which are generally greenish above and nmte or less 
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mealy-white beneath. The fruiting bracteoles are amall and usually fairly densely 
clUBteredi but vary rather considerably in shape. In some forms the bracteoles 
are swollen In the lower part to form a globular or somewhat compressed tube, 
the free upper portion of the bracteoles forming a narrow, shortly denticulate rim. 
Moat typically the bracteoles are more or less rhomboldal In shape, free for half 
their length and 3-7 toothed along their margin. They are described by Bentham 
as sessile, but Quite commonly they are quite distinctly pedicellate, the pedicels 
being up to 1-li mm. long. Both sessile and pedicellate forms are found on the 
one plant. 

Atriplex MueUeri, especially those forms with shortly pedicellate, denticulate 
bracteoles, approaches fairly closely to certain forma of Atriplex semibaccatum. 
The bracteoles also occasionally exhibit to a less degree the rather conspicuous 
nervation associated with the bracteoles of the latter species, although typically 
they are much more mealy. The much broader obovat© leaves, however, provide 
the most readily observed point of difference betwen the two species. 

The affinity existing between Atriplex Mmlleri and Atriplex elacophyllum has 
already been dealt with in the notes given on the latter species. 

Mueller {Frapm., vil, p. 9) refers certain specimens of Atriplex Muetleri to 
Atriplex rosea L., but, as Bentham points out, they are quite distinct from that 
species. 

In the “Eeport of the Babbage’s Expedition into the North-west Interior of 
South Australia", published in 1868, Mueller refers a specimen collected at Emu 
Springs to Atriplex roseum var. stipitatum. The fruiting perianth is described 
as "small and tapering into a thick pedicel which Is J-4 lines long". This 
specimen has not been seen by me, but It might be referable to the form of 
Atriplex Muelleri which has shortly pedicellate fruiting bracteoles, or possibly to 
Atriplex semibaccatum. 


ATRlPhm HYMKNOTHKCtJM MoQ. 

DC. Prodr., xiil, 11, 1849, p. 101. 

This species approaches very closely to Atriplex vesicarium Hew,, the 
character of the fruiting bracteoles and appendages of the two species being almost 
identical. It differs, however, in the leaves, which are smaller, narrower, and 
less white scaly tomentose than those of A triplex vesicarium. Herbarium material 
of the two species is fairly readily separable, and possibly they look very different 
under field conditions. 

MoQUln, in the original description of the species, definitely describes the 
fruiting perianth as without appendages, and it is difficult to understand the very 
conspicuous bladder-like appendages being overlooked. 

Bentham (Ft. Aust, v, 1870, 173), however, described the same material as 
Moquin (Drummond’s Nos. 128 aud 129) and observed the appendages, at the 
same time commenting on Moquin's omission. It is apparently quite safe, In 
spite of the original description, to ascribe the conspicuously appendaged fruiting 
bracteoles to this species. 

The leaves of Atriplex hymemthecum are nearly always quite entire, but 
one specimen (Cunderdln, J. B. Cleland, 1908) has the margins shallowly sinuately 
toothed. 

The species to apparently confined to Western Australia. 
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ATBIPLEX PAtUDOSUM R. Br. 

Prod,, p. 406. 

Perhaps the main characteristic of this species Is the comparative glabrous- 
ness of the upper surface of the leaves, which, contrasted with the pale-coloured 
scaly tomentum on the under surface gives the leaves a more or less green and 
whito appearance. This feature was partly referred to In the original description 
by Robert Brown, but Benthsm in t^e “Flora Australlenslfl’' omits any reference 
to It. In some specimens, however, the leaves are more or less equally tomentose 
scaly on both sides. 

The fruiting bracteoles on most of the specimens examined are ovate- 
triangular and generally cordate at the base. Only occasionally do the margins 
appear to bo toothed, although all the figures except one in the “Iconography of 
Salsolaceous Plants”, Plate xiv, depict the margins as markedly so. 

AT1UPI.EX PAUTDOSUM Vaf. APPEND!CPI,ATtJM BoUtll. 

FI Aust., V. 1870, 170. 

I have seen no specimens of this variety, but It would appear to be more 
closely allied to Airiptex iwaicarium, and might be better placed under one of the 
many forms of that variable species. 

Atriplex cinereum Polr. 

Diet., Suppl. i, 471. 

This species appears to be confined to coastal areas, and Is dlsUngulshedXby 
the oblong or lanceolate ashy-grey loaves which are usually cm. long. The 
fruiting bracteoles are variable in shape from broadly triangular and somewhat 
cordate to almost rbomboldal. 

Specimens from Rottnest Island, Western Australia (W. V. Fitzgerald) are 
rhomboidal in shape, the bracteoles united to half-way and the upper free halves 
triangular and rather acutely pointed. At the base the bracteoles form a short, 
more or less turbinate, solid base. These specimens show affinities with A triplex 
rhaffodioides F.v.M. 

The species also approaches Airiptew iaatidea to some extent, especially In the 
general character of the leaves, but differs in the fruiting bracteoles. 

Plate XT in the “Iconography of Salsolaceous Plants” includes a number of 
fruiting bracteoles, showing the variability of this species, but the more common 
form with the broadly triangular bracteoles and somewhat cordate base Is not 
figured. 

J. M. Black in the “Flora of South Australia” describes the species as “with a 
spongy rugose appendage or tubercle on the lower part of each bracteole, and 
sometimes covering the pedicel also”. I have not seen this form, and It was not 
figured by Mueller in the “Iconography”, but Bentham In the “Flora AustraUensls” 
describes the fruiting perianth as with rarely one or two tubercles. 

k 

* 

AtRIPLEX BHAOODIOIOES F.V.M. 

' This species in many respects resembles Atriplex cinereum Poir., and tt is 
difficult to separate them clearly. 

Bentham (Ft Aust,, v, 1870, 172) remarks that the specimens are insufficient 
to determine whether the species is more than a variety or state of Atriptex 
cinereum, Mueller perhaps was a little uncertain of its specific rank, as It Is not 
figured in the “Iconography”. 
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I have seen the Murchison River specimen collected by Oldfield and mentioned 
by Bentbam, and also another specimen determined by Bentham as Atriplex 
rhagodioidea, but with no locality given. The latter is possibly the Murray 
Scrub type specimen collected by Mueller. 

These specimens differ from typical Atriplex cinereum Poir, both in the 
character of the fruiting bracteoles and the leaves. The braoteoles are much 
thickened and rhomboidal, with the upper portion usually much shorter than the 
lower portion, and are united for more than half their length. There is no 
suggestion of cordateness about the base. The leaves are smaller and more angular 
or hastate at the base than those of typical Atriplex cinereum. 

A specimen collected by Mueller (no locality given) is Intermediate between 
Atriplex rhagodioides and Atriplex cnicreum, being distinguished by the rather 
sharply acute fruiting bracteoles. 

Atriplex rhagodioUles has undoubtedly close affinities with Atriplex cinereum, 
and some of the specimens attributed by botanists to the former species might 
more correctly be placed under the latter. 

Atriplex rhagodioides, however, as represented by the Murchison River 
specimen mentioned above, appears to be specifically distinct. 

Amimix Qtn.Nu P.v.M. 

Viet. Nat., V, 1888, 96. 

This species has affinities with Atriplex tK\sicariu??i, from which it is dis¬ 
tinguished by tbe much thickened and conspicuous pedicel (2 4 mm. long) of the 
fruiting bracteoles, by the rcnlform shape of the appendages on the bracteoles, 
and by the narrower, more linear leaves. 

Specimens from Booroorhan (F. A. G. Fisher) In the National Herbarium 
show the close affinity between the two species. The leaf character of those 
Bpeclmens is similar to that of Atriplex Qumii, but the conspicuous pedicel of 
the fruiting bracteoles is almost entirely absent, and the specimens are probably 
best included under Atriplex vesicarium, 

ATIMPMSX COMIUPLICATTJM F.V.M. 

Journ. Pharm., i, 1886, 429. 

The typical form of this species is very different from Atriplex hali7n.oldcH 
tdndley, and the degree of transition between the two species is no more m xrked 
than in many other species of the genus. 

Mueller regarded Atriplex condupUcaturn as only a variety of Atriplex 
halimoides. He omits it from the "Census of Australian Plants" and in the 
"Iconography of Salsolaceous Plants", Plate xix. figures both species under the 
name of Atriplex halimoUlcB. 

Mueller and Tate (Trans. Roy. Soc. Aust., 16, 1892, S45) list this species as 
Atriplex halimoides var, condupticutum, and other botanists have subsequently 
accepted this reduction to varietal rank. 

The fruiting bracteoles of Atriplex eondupUeatnm are united for the greater 
part of their length, but instead of forming the circular and horizontally ffattened 
structure as in Atriplex halimoides, produce well developed opposite-winged 
Btructureis which are free for about two-thirds the length of the bracteoles. These 
wings almost or duito exceed the ununited tips of the bracteoles, the free portion of 
the bracteoles being also much longer and more strongly dovelopod than in 
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Atripl€(D haUmoide$. The fruiting bracteoies are also usually much less spongy 
In texture than those of Atripless halimoides, and at times are hardly more spongy 
than the majority of Atriplew species. 

A number of transition forms between Atriplew cmdupUcatum and AfHpleii; 
halimoidiea are to be found, but the typical forms of both species are so well 
marked that it is desirable to keep them speclUcally distinct The fruiting 
bracteoles of Airipteoi halifnoidea occasionally exhibit a tendency to form the two 
opposite lobes characteristic of Atriplem condupUcatum, but the lobing Is not so 
marked, the free tips are much smaller, and the bracteoles retain their spongy 
character. 

The difference between the two species is well Illustrated In the figure of 
AMplex haUmoidea in the **Iconography of Australian Salsolaceous Plants", 
Plate xix. Figure 6, the upper right hand fruit of Figure 4, and the twig on the 
right hand side represent Atriptex eondupHcatum^ the remainder being Atriptex 
halimoidea. 


ATKiPiJtcx bponoiosum: F.v.M. 

Trana, Phil. Inatit Viet., il, 1857, 74. 

This species is a small-growing plant rarely exceeding 30 cm. in height and 
characterized by the spongy inflated fruiting bracteoles which are entirely 
coalesced except for the two minute tips. In some specimens the whole of the 
fruiting bracteoles remain spongy or fibrous in texture, but most commonly the 
inner portion surrounding the seed becomes more or less hardened. \ 

Atriplex holocarpum F.v.M. must apparently be regarded as a synonym of 
this species. Mueller {Hep. Bahh, Sxped., 1858, p. 19) describes it as closely 
allied to Atriplex inftatum (Atriptex halimoidea), but does not mention its affinity 
to Atriplex apongioaum, although recording a specimen of the latter species from 
Lake Gregory in the same report. 

Bentham retains specific rank for both Atriplex holocarpum and Atriplex 
spongiosum, but the only points of difference noted by him between the two species 
are In the size of the fruiting bracteoles, and to a lesser extent in their shape. That 
of Atriptex holocarpum is given as "turbinate-globular 4-6 lines diameter", that 
of Atriplex spongioaum as "depressed globular not 2 lines diameter". 

Mueller himself omits Atriplex holocarpum from his "Census of Australian 
Plants", and in the "Iconography of Australian Salsolaceous Plants" only figures 
Atriplex spongiosum, the figure, however. Including both the large- and small- 
trulted forms. 

There appears to be no justification for maintaining specific rank for both 
Atriplex spongioaum and Atriplex holocarpum. J. M. Black in the "Flora of 
South Australia", p. 188. places Atriplex holocarpum as a synonym of Atriplex 
spongiosum. 

In the "Census of New South Wales Plants” Malden and Betche make 
Atriplex spongiosum a variety of Atriplex holocarpum, quoting Mueller as the 
authority for the variety. Atriplex spongioaum, however, has priority and must 
stand, and there appears to be little to justify even a varietal difference between 
the two species. 


Atbtflkx MoEaxeii, n. sp. Plate xvlti, figs. 1, 2. 

Herba annua plus minosve cano^fariitosa, folUs obovatls sinuato-dentatls 10-20 
mm. longis, ad basin attenuatls; floribus monoids glomerulis confertis axillarlbus, 
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masculis in aplee ramuloruxn aitls et aliquat lloribus teminels circumdatle* 
glomeruUs interiorlbus omnino temlnets; bracteollB tructiferU oblongis vel 
truncato*oborati8 fere ad apicem coanatis, appendtcibue rugoBls plus mlnusve 
spongloslB instructls, aplcibus bracteolorum dentatis 2 mm. latis; semlne orbicular! 
fU8co» radicula supera. 

Broken Hill District, A. Morris, No. 128, 1/1920, No. 711, 11/1921, and No. 
1076, 1/1924. 

This species 1$ a small branching annual plant more or less completely scaly 
tomentose. The fruiting bracteoles are very distinct and separate it sharply from 
any of the allied species. They are somewhat oblong or truncate obovate and 
united practically for the whole of their length, the apex being about 2 mm. wide 
and 2~4 toothed. The lower three-quarters of the bracteoles are spongy and 
covered with soft pointed projections which give it a rough or rugose appearance. 

The upper quarter of the bracteoles is comparatively smooth and fairly 
strongly veined. At the base the bracteoles are produced Into a short, fairly 
stout pedicel 1-2 mm. long. 

So far the species has been recorded only from the Broken Hill district, 
where it occurs fairly plentifully in some seasons. 

The species Is named in honour of Mr. A. Morris of Broken Hill, who for 
many years has studied the flora of the Broken Hill district and who flrst collected 
this species and drew the attention of the Herbarium staff to its distinctiveness. 
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EXPLANATION OF PI^ATK XVIII. 

1, 2.—Fruiting bracteoles of Atripley; Morrittii (Broken HIU, A. Morris, No. 123, 
J/1920). 

.1.—Fruiting bracteole of Att'iplea: inUrmedinm (Corona, Mias M. Collins, 9/1921). 

4, —^Fruiting bracteole of Atriplex apinihractum (Coonanible, Archdeacon HavUand, 
2/1923). 

5. —Frultlng bracteole of AtHphx acutilfracium (Murray Plats, Dr. J. B. Cleland, 
5/1911). 
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iNTBODtJOTION. 

Little atteutlou has been paid to the investigation of reproductive phenomena 
In the dlprotodont marsupials, and the present communication is an endeavour to 
lessen the gap in our knowledge by describing the uterine cycle in one of them, 
Bettongia cunientus. Opportunity is also being taken to offer some remarks on 
the breeding season, pouch-phenomena, foetal nutrition, the gestation period and 
other matters having to do with reproduction in this marsupial. 

The observations herein set down can be regarded as being preliminary only, 
it being Intended that the reproductive cycle in its various phases will be more 
intensely investigated later, 

Bettongia cuniculns is one of the so-called ‘Vat kangaroos^' and Is a dlproto- 
dont marsupial of small size found In Tasmania. There is some difflcuUy in 
securing specimens at present and it is inevitable that, with the spread of settle¬ 
ment, its numbers will be even more seriously depleted In the near future. 

Collection of material of Bettongia has proceeded since 1924 and has been 
supported by funds supplied by the Trustees of the Ralston Bequest and more 
recently by a grant from the Grants Committee of the Royal Society. To both 
these bodies I take the opportunity to express my heartfelt thanks for their 
generous assistance. 

Much of this work was carried out in vacation time in the Zoology Depart¬ 
ment of the University of Sydney and 1 have to express my sincere thanks to 
Professor W. J. Dakin for placing the resources of his department at my disposal. 

The fixatives employed In the preserving of uteri, ovaries and associated organa 
have been of several kinds, mainly, however, corrosive sublimate with acetic acid 
and Bonin's picro-formol-acetle solution. Carnoy's mixture of ^etlc alcohol with 
chloroform and Sansom’s modification of the same have been employed where a 
quickly penetrating fiuld has been required as, for example. In the fixation of 
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whole uteri with contained embryoa. In this latter caae, In order to preaerve 
as far as possible the relationships of the foetal membranes to the uterine wall, 
the process of double embedding with paraffin and celloidin has been resorted to. 

REPUontTonvK Phenomena in Bettonoia. 

(a.) Number of Pouch Itoung, 

Jiettongia cuniculus agrees with Potorou» tridactylm, PhmcoUmys, 
TricHoaurus and various species of Macropodinae In that It produces but one 
young at a birth. There being four teats In the pouch, three of them are 
unoccupied at a time. In the respect that there are insufficient young born at one 
time to occupy all the teats of the pouch, Bettongia, with those marsupials above 
mentioned and some others, differs very considerably from another group In 
which the number of newly-born is normally greater than the pouch can accom¬ 
modate. This phenomenon was first noted by J. P. Hill (1910) in 
and was shown afterwards to occur in Didelphya (Hartman, 1920; HIU, 1918) and 
probably happens also in Parcophilus (Flynn, 1921). 

Pueudoehirua cooki, with respect to the number of young born, occupies a 
position intermediate between these two groups (Flynn, 1921). Possessing four 
teats, two are functionless. These never become enlarged and are never used 
by the pouch young. There may be as many as six young produced at a birth 
In this animal; usually there are three; rarely there Is but one. In this way 
Paeudochirus cooki may be recognized as an example now living of a marsupial 
showing progressive reduction of the number of teats and of young. Where, as in 
TrichoauruSt Phascolarctos, Phaacotomys, various species of Macropodinae and 
others, the number of young ones born is normally less than the number of teats 
available, the phenomenon might be termed Hypogony. 

Bearing in mind the suggestion of Hill and 0*Donoghue (1913) that marsupials 
show a progressive reduction In the number of teats present In the pouch—a 
statement with which one must agree—It is also obvious that, in the Class, there 
Is also to be found a progressive reduction in the number of young horn, and 
that this reduction has reached its limit in the hypogonous marsupials in which 
it has proceeded In advance of teat reduction. 

(d.) Breeding Habits, etc, 

I have been able to collect females of Bettongia over the greater part of the 
year, and find that Its breeding season lasts at least from March to December, 
that Is, over the autumn, winter, spring and early summer months. I have not 
yet had the opportunity of collecting animals during January and February, but 
there is every possibility that during these months the animal rests from Us 
breeding activities. 

Bettongia is polyoestrous. This is shown by the fact that most of the 
females obtained over the above-mentioned breeding season are found to be 
pregnant, by the condition of the ovaries, and by the fact that quite a large 
number of the pregnant females possess at the same time a pouch young. Thus, 
of eighty-one females taken in the breeding season of 1924, no less than seventy 
were pregnant, and of these twenty-six had in addition a young one in the pouch. 
Of the other pregnant animals, some eight were In a condition that showed that 
the young animal still occasionally visited the pouch to be suckled. 

B 
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This shows that, of the seventy pregnant females gathered In the breeding 
season of 1924, at least thirty-four had given birth to an embryo some short 
time previously. 

Evidence of the condition of polyoestrum is given by the following notes 
taken from my laboratory note-book. These examples are only two of many. 

Example 1. Belt. A., 1/10/27. 

“Pouch, fairly well haired pouch young present, left anterior gland and teat 
well developed, other three resting and small. 

“Uteri, both about equal in size and of similar appearance. 

“Ovaries, left ovary with fairly recent corpus luteum, whitish in colour, 
right ovary with one very old corpus luteum,” 

On opening the left uterus a small blastocyst was found. 

Example 2. Beit., 16/10/27, 

“Pouch, pouch young present, very small. 

“Teats, the young one attached to the anterior right teat, anterior loft and 
posterior right teats very small and undeveloped, posterior left teat and gland 
very large giving indication of the fact that this teat and gland had up till 
recently been used by a young one that had been visiting the pouch for the 
purpose of being suckled. 

“Uteri, small, slightly congested, both about the same size. 

“Ovaries, left ovary with a recent corpus luteum, the right ovary with an old 
corpus.” 

A small blastocyst was found in the left uterus. These organs fih<)we<^ that 
there had been three successive pregnancies. 



Text-flg. 1,—Direct evidence of the condition of polyoefitrum sh 
shown by the arrangetnent of the nipples in the pouch of specimen 
B 0 tt„ 10/8/28. The mammary glands are Indicated in their extent by 
broken lines. The right posterior gland is strongly secreting and Its 
condition and the slse and form of its nipple (c) ahow that a young 
one still visits the mother to use it. To the left posterior nipple (d) was 
attached a pouch foetus measuring 26 In direct length. The 

anterior nipples (a and &) and glands are small and non-funotiontng. 
An early blastocyst was found in the right uterus. There Is, therefore, 
dedntte evidence of three successive pregnancies. 
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Not only are these examples definite evidence ot the condition of polyoeatruni, 
but they also bring to mind a suggestion made some time ago by O'Donoghue 
(1016, pp. 442 and 457), that in Phasco2arcfo« and Tncho«ttrt^« vulpevula, in which 
animals only one young one is produced at a birth, ovulation is alternate from 
each ovary. 

As will be seen from the body of this paper, pregnancy in Hettongia is 
normally alternate and it Is very likely that In Phascolarvtos and ITricho^uruji 
this condition also holds. While one of the uteri is pregnant, the other is 
‘•pseudo-pregnant" and, for this reason, It is impoBslble to know by external 
examination of the uteri alone, until mid-pregnancy, which of the uteri Is the 
gravid one. 

The condition of "pseudo-pregnancy" In Bettongia is of a somewhat different 
type and has a correspondingly different history from that which supervenes in 
all marsupials when the spontaneously discharged ovum is not fertilized. 

This subject will he discussed later in this paper. A full and complete under¬ 
standing of It will finally depend, however, on the results obtained by a thorough 
examination of the ovaries at various stages. This work is being carried on by 
Miss M. Garde, B.Sc., of the School of Anatomy, University of Sydney, 

(c.) Periods of Gestation and of Lactation, 

On the length of these periods I have at present very little information based 
on direct evidence. So far, I have been unable to get Bettongia to breed in 
captivity, so that coitus has never been observed. The same difficulty arises with 
Poiorom tridactylm, as has already been pointed out by Misses Altmaim and 
Ellery (1925, p. 466). It does not seem possible that the period of gestation In 
such a marsupial as Bettongia, in which pregnancy Is unilateral and ovulation 
spontaneous, could ever be correctly determined. An approximate calculation 
might be made by opening animals under anaesthesia and determining the age 
of the corpus luteum. This I have not yet attempted. The few cases which I 
have had under observation point to about six weeks as being the approximate 
length of gestation in both Bettongia cunicutus and Potorous tridactylus. 

Records relating to the length of time which elapses between coitus and 
parturition In the Macropoda exist in widely scattered publications and are so 
confiicUng as to stiggest that considerable research and observation are necessary 
before the matter can be cleared up. Wood Jones (1923, p. 74) quotes a case 
In which a male and female Macropus rufus were kept for some time in the 
Zoological Gardens in Philadelphia, the male dying on October 28, 1908. Seven 
weeks after the male died an embryo was observed in the pouch of the female. 
This young suckled till November 7, 1009, but on September 26, 1909, another, 
apparently new-born, embryo was noticed in the pouch. 

The interval between coitus and parturition in this case could not have been 
less than eleven months. It is hardly likely that the gestation period in the 
Macropods would extend over more than six weeks or so, and It is evident that 
more Information Is needed as to the length of time the spermatozoa may remain 
alive and retain their fertilizing power in the body of the female in these animals. 

With regard to the period of lactation, the recording of observations Is 
dii&cult In the case of Bettongia, since in most cases the pouch young disappear 
a few days after the animals are put In the yard. However, since there Is never 
more than one foetus found in the pouch at one time and since in pregnant animals 
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there ie present in many instances a pouch foetus^ it Is obvious that In normal 
eases the duration of the lactation period Is about equal to the length of the 
gestation period, l.e., about six weeks. It Is also worthy of note that the 
lactation period of one pregnancy Is overlapped by the gestation period of the 
next succeeding one. 


(d.) Pregnanoif and Pseudo-prepnancy. 

In all viviparous mammals, It is agreed, the growth and shedding of the 
ovum have a profoundly stimulating effect on the uterus and upon the remainder 
of the female reproductive organs. It is now universally admitted that this 
effect is due to hormones secreted by the growing follicle and the corpus luteum. 
but the whole series of occurrences is not yet sufficiently investigated, and it is 
obvious that other glandular structures may also be effective in this stimulation. 

In those mammals in which ovulation Is spontaneous, normal pregnancy may 
be expected to supervene if fertilisation follows ovulation; on the other hand, 
should fertilisation fall, the uteri and other female organs enter into a condition 
which simulates pregnancy. This condition, noticed first by Hill and O'Donoghue 
(1013) in Da^yurus, was called by these investigators “pseudo-pregnancy'*. It Is 
a most significant phenomenon, since it shows definitely the influence of ovarian 
structures, before and after ovulation, in activating the uterus. Pseudo-pregnancy 
is, naturally, a temporary condition and the transition to normal anoestrum or 
dioestrum consists in the reconstitution of the uterine and gland epithelia and 
In the resorption of the distending lymph material found in the conndbtive 
tissue of the mucosa (Hill and O'Donoghue, pp. 159-160). 

In Bettongia, ovulation is spontaneous, as might be expected, but Is unilateral, 
and only one ovum is shed at a time. Blither pregnancy or pseudo^pregnancy 
may follow, according as this ovum is fertilised or not. tTnfertillsed ova are 
quite rare* Ordinary pseudo-pregnancy in this animal is of the same character as 
in the case of DanynruB (Hill and O'Donoghue) and has not been examined in 
any detail for the purposes of this paper. 

Pregnancy is obviously unilateral and the pregnant uterus proceeds to undergo 
the usual changes associated with this condition and which have their climax in 
the act of parturition. More interesting, however, is the fact that the contra¬ 
lateral (non-pregnant) uterus also undergoes changes by which it Is not to be 
distinguished either by external observation or by microscopical examination from 
the pregnant uterus until the time of mid-pregnancy. The non-pregnant uterus 
is therefore in a condition of pseudo-pregnancy. But this pseudo-pregnancy is of 
a somewhat different type from that occurring in the case of ovulation not 
followed by fertilisation. In the latter type, the pseudo-pregnant uterus returns 
more or less gradually to the condition of anoestrum or dloestrum, this return 
being caused apparently by the waning hormonic influence of the ovary. In 
Bettongia, however, the history of the unilaterally pseudo-pregnant uterus is 
peculiar and significant. It does not attempt to return Immediately to the 
condition of dioestrum, but remains through the latter half of pregnancy in a 
well stimulated condition, exhibiting a turgid mucosa, with a well-developed lymph 
and blood supply. Just before parturition occurs in the contralateral uterus, 
there is a convulsive expulsion of the contained lymph from the connective tissue 
of the mucosa of the peeudo-pregnant uterus. 

The significance of this behaviour Is to be found apparently in two causes: 
( 0 ) the presence of an embryo in the pregnant uterus, (6) the stimulation of the 
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uterine muacles which results in parturition. These will be discussed later in 
this paper. 

The Uterine Cycle of Pregnancy and Psiccdo-freonancy in Bettonoia. 

Stage 1. Bett. E., 15/9/26 (stage of anoestrum), (Plate xlx, figs, 1, 2.) 

It is remarkable at what an early stage the young Bettongia is able to 
receive the male. Coitus seems to occur soon after the young animal is reasonably 
free of the pouch. For this reason it is dlihcult to obtain resting uteri from free 
animals during the breeding season. Consequently I have taken as an example 
of the anoestrous condition the uterus of a young liettongiu which had not yet 
entirely severed Its connection with the pouch. 

Each of the two uteri measured 7 x 6*5 mm. Sections show that the wall 
has the usual layers found in the uterine wall of other marsupials. The uterine 
epithelium consists of a single layer of columnar cells of moderate height with 
somewhat large nuclei. The latter are found near the centre of the cell, not 
basally situated as is the case with the nuclei of the gland epithelium. The 
nuclei are oval in shape and to a great extent fill the centre of the cell. The 
shape and poslUon of the nucleus vary according to the direction in which the 
cell Is cut. Narrow cells with thin nuclei mostly prove to be cells cut along oue 
edge. The cytoplasm of the cell la finely granular. The nucleus has a well 
defined membrane and is coarsely granular, often with one large chromatic 
particle standing out from the rest. The thickness of the epithelium varies 
between 0'019 and 0*025 mm. 

The uterine epithelium in the anoestrous stage is strongly and almost 

uniformly ciliated. I have not been able to find in literature any reference to 
the fact that the surface epithelium of the uterus of any marsupial is ciliated at 
any stage. Hartman states (1923, p. 872) that his preparations of the anoestrous 
uteri in the opossum do not allow him to say whether any of the cells of the 
epithelium or of the glands possess cilia. Hill and O'Bonoghue (1913) refer to 
gland cillation only, so we may infer that no surface dilation la present In the 
uterus of Ba^ipurus. 

The uterine glands are also strongly ciliated, even to their bases. Tbe 

glands are of comparatively large diameter, having a diameter of from 0 046 
to 0*058 mm. The glands are straight and are lined by fairly high columnar 

cells in which, however, the nuclei are basally situated. They have small but 

distinct lumina, these, particularly in their basal portions, l>eing occluded by a 
mass of material which, when examined, proves to be closely aggregated cilia, 
these being just as strongly developed in the lower portions of the glands as in the 
upper. 

Of the remainder of the mucosa there is nothing to be said other than that 
it is in the resting condition. It is not markedly supplied with blood vessels or 
with lymphatic material. There is a slight condensation of the connective tissue 
below the uterine epithelium to form a sub-epithelial layer. 

Stage 2. Oestrous Stage. (Plate xlx, figs. 3, 4.) 

As an example of this stage will be taken the sterile uterus of specimen 
Beit F,. 29/8/24. In this specimen the two uteri wore empty, but there was a very 
small young one in tbe pouch, newly born. This foetus measured 14*8 mm. direct 
length. There was in the pouch also a larger pouch-foetus which had been dead 
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for some time and which had become quite putrescent. No doubt if this latter one 
had lived It would have been by this time free of the pouch, 

Examination of the uteri showed that the smaller foetus had come from the 
left uterus which showed remains of the foetal membranes, not yet completely 
absorbed. The right uterus, from* which the larger foetus had been born, has 
now recovered and has progressed to a stage closely corresponding to oestrus. 

The epithelium of the right uterus is very high and the nuclei are plentiful 
and are arranged at several heights so as to resemble the similar stage in the pig 
(see Corner, 1921, Plate 4, figs. 25, 26). Mitotic figures are very common in the 
epithelium and there are instances of the vacuolar degeneration to which Corner 
refers. The epithelium measures from 0*021 to 0*028 mm. in thickness, so that 
it is appreciably thicker than In the anoestrous stage, but cilia are not nearly so 
plentiful on the surface epithelium. 

The cells of the gland epithelium are extremely active in division, mitotic 
figures being very common. In a single cross-section of a gland as many as three 
cells may be seen in division, A gland section containing two divisions is shown 
on Plate xlx, fig. 4, Cilia are abundantly present in the glands, and they often 
project profusely from the gland mouth,into the uterine lumen. The gland 
lumina are larger than in the previous stage and there is sometimes present a 
little secretion. The diameter of an average gland is 0*46 mm. Before dividing, 
the gland cell falls out of line, approaching nearer to the gland lumen. After 
division the two cells apparently work back again to their place in the gland 
epithelium. It Is of note to mention that, contrary to what occurs In the pig 
(Corner, 1921), mitoses are Just as numerous in the deeper portions of the glands 
as in the more superfltdal. 

Each gland cell has clear protoplasm and the nucleus here again largely fills 
the cell. The thickness of the gland epithelium Is from 0*020 to 0*021 mm. 

There is at this stage an appreciable Increase in the amount of infiltrated 
lymphatic material in the mucosa and through it, also, many blood vessels extend 
and C/Ome to lie just below the epithelium. 

Polymorphs occur fairly plentifully at this stage, being found in the con¬ 
nective tissue of the mucosa, in the gland epithelium and in the uterine epithelium 
as well as being free in the gland and uterine lumina. 

In another small female (Bett., 4/12/29) the uteri were In a condition either 
of late pro-oestrous or early oestrous. She was a very small animal, obviously 
not long free of the pouch, and it Is surprising to find her organs in a condition 
of preparatory activity. The two uteri are small, about the size given in the 
stage of anoestrum, left 7 x 8*2 miu., right 7 x 3 0 mm. The uterine wall shows 
a slight advance on the previous stage. The uterine epithelium consists of a 
single layer of columnar cells, but the cilia are much less numerous and are not 
so easily stained. There is a tendency for the epithelial cells to become crowded 
in places so that they become arranged at several heights, Occasional mitoses 
occur in the epithelial cells. The uterine epithelium has an average depth of 
0'028 mm. 

The mucosa measures on the average 0*80 mm, from the top of the folds to 
the mascttiarls, so that It Is thicker than In the anoestrum stage. There has 
been a certain amount of infiltration of lymphatic material, so that the glands 
are now being forced somewhat farther apart. The inter-glandular connective 
tissue is beodming more attehualed and fluid laden. 
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Olanda .—^These present, in general, the same characteristics as in the previous 
stage, with a diameter from 0’054 to 0*060 mm. They are very strongly ciliated 
and their activity is shown by the presence, fairly commonly, of mitoses in the 
gland epithelium. 

Stage 8. BeiL F., 19/0/24, (Pi, xix, fig. 5.) 

In this specimen the left uterus contained a small blastocyst in a very early 
unllamlnar stage. There was also a well-grown foetus In the pouch. The uteri 
and blastocyst were fixed in picro-nitro-osmlc solution. 

In external appearance and in microscopic structure the two uteri are identical. 

The uterine epithelium has now become appreciably thicker, measuring from 
0*026 mm. to 0*04 mm. Mitotic divisions have by this time completely ceased 
and the number of nuclei present In the epithelium Is now very large, bo that 
they appear to overlap even in thin sections. They are arranged at about three 
levels. The free ends of the epithelium cells are slightly rounded as in the 
pig at this stage (Corner, 1921) and the protoplasm is finely granular. Cilia are 
not nearly so plentiful. The epithelium gives every evidence of being in a state 
of active secretion and the exposed surfaces of its cells are coated with amorphous 
material exuded from them into the uterine lumen. 

A feature of the epithelium is that the distance between the nucleus and the 
base of the cell has increased, due to the intense vacuolatlon of the basal cyto¬ 
plasm. This portion of the cytoplasm Is quite distinct and owes Its distinctive 
appearance no doubt to the absorption of fluid material from the underlying 
stroma, this material being on its way to the interior of the uterus. 

The glands are still fairly crowded, but there is opportunity for lymphatic 
material to be well distributed through the mucosa. The lower portioiis of the 
glands are much convoluted and the colKs are closely crowded. In their upper 
courses the glands are straight. The glands are ciliated right to their bases. The 
cilia are not so plentiful or so strong as In the previous stage. Mitoses In the gland 
cells have entirely ceased. The thickness of the gland epithelium Is about 0*024 
mm. The relative proportion of the amount of cytoplasm to nucleus in the 
gland cells is greater than in the previous stage, and there is a strong tendency 
for the cytoplasm to become vacuolated. The nuclei are in general quite basally 
situated In the gland epithelium, but there has commenced in this stage a 
phenomenon which seems to be of the greatest Importance and which Is much 
more marked In subsequent stages. 

This consists in some of the gland nuclei leaving their basal positions and 
passing toward the gland lumen. In the process, they lose their staining qualities 
and sometimes are with difficulty distinguishable from the general cell proto¬ 
plasm. In the process of desquamation which the gland cells undergo, especially 
in the next stage, these nuclei go to swell the amount of cellular secretion present 
in the gland lumina. This secretion, although fairly abundant Just now in the 
deeper portions ot the glands, is much more marked in subsequent stages. On 
occasions it is possible to see the very pale nuclei working their way into the 
lumina ot the glands- 

Stage 4. Beit. A>, 4/9/24. (FI, xix^ fig, 4.) 

A small unilaminar blastocyst, somewhat more advanced than in the last 
stage, Was present In the right uterus^ The two uteri, which were identical in 
external appearsnee and in microscopical structure, were fixed in Bouin's solution. 
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The ut6ri^e epithelium.—This is appreciably lower than in Stage 3* measuring 
on an average 0*020 mm. in thickness. The changes initiated In the previous 
stage are continued in this. 

Structurally, the uterine epithelium ot this stage bears a very close 
resemblance to that ot the pig eight days after ovulation (Corner, 1921, Plate 4, 
fig. 28). An interesting and prominent feature is the presence of abundance of 
narrow cells with dark-staining nuclei whose nature and function have caused 
much discussion. These are the so-called “Intercalar cells’*, or "cells with pycnotlc 
nuclei*’ to which Corner refers in the pig (1921), which HIU and O’Donoghue 
have recorded in the uteri of Daspurus (1913, p. 146), and which are also shown 
by Hartman to occur in the uterus of Didelphps (1923, p. 375). They have been 
long regarded as being cells undergoing extinction but, in the case of Bettongia^ 
they appear rather to he wandering cells which, in pushing their way between 
the epithelial cells, have been forced to take a narrow shape while they resume 
a more rounded one on arrival in the uterine lumen. Corner refers to darkly- 
staining rounded cells which force themselves between the epithelial cells at their 
bases In the case of the pig. The basement membrane at this stage Is very 
indefinite and may be said to have disappeared. 

No mitoses are observable in the epithelial cells either of the uterus or of 
the glands. In the latter the migration and alteration of the gland nuclei are 
In full activity. ‘ 

The cilia have practically the same arrangement as in the last stage. They 
ore not very common on the uterine epithelium and the ciliated cells are usually 
somewhat depressed below the general surface. The glands, however, are ciliated 
right to their bases. 

Stage 5. Bett. B., 30/8/24. (PI. xlx, fig. 7 and Pi. xx, fig. 8.) 

A fully formed bllaminar blastocyst was found in the right uterus. The two 
uteri are identical in appearance and structure. They have both Increased in 
Bise and turgidity. 

Epithelium.—This shows a considerable advance on the previous stage. Due 
to the thickening of the mucosa, the formation of uterine folds and the general 
increase of area covered by the epithelium without any compensating new coll 
formation, the epithelium has become of a low columnar type, its thickness being 
now about 0*010 to 0*014 mm. The nuclei do not overlap any longer in the 
sections, but He side by side. The exposed edges of the epithelial cells are plenti¬ 
fully coated with secretion and the whole layer is In an active secretory condition. 
Cell boundaries are not always distinct in this layer. Some of the cells are ciliated. 

Leucocytes are abundantly present in some places, particularly in the super¬ 
ficial layers of the stroma. Polymorphs are to be found in the superficial 
epithelium, and in that of the glands, also In the stroma. 

The subeplthelial layer is particularly well defined at this stage, due to the 
large number of capillaries which now form its dominant feature. 

Infiltration of the stroma with lymphatic material has gone on apace. Its 
arrangement is such that there is a superfiolal portion of the stroma which is 
rather spongy and in which the gland tubes are widely separated and are fairly 
straight. 

Contrasted with this there ts a deep compact layer of the mucosa not so 
much infiltrated and In which the glands are tortuous and more closely set. 
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There ie also a considerable difference in the histology o< the glands in these two 
regions of the mucosa. 

In the deeper portion, the gland epithelium has increased greatly in thickness, 
to 0'040 mm. The cytoplasmic portion of the cell has grown largely In volume and 
Is profusely vacuolated. In many cases the rounded nucleus is contained In a 
small mass of protoplasm connected to the cell wall by strands. 

Migration of the nuclei is very active, and there seems to be no doubt that 
their substance passes Into the lumen of the gland together with the frayed-off 
ends of the gland cells. Nevertheless, many of the gland cells still retain their 
ciliated condition. 

In their superdcial portions the epithelium of the glands is not nearly so 
thick (0*083 mm.). Further, the nuclei are smaller and deeply staining. The 
cytoplasm is but little vacuolated. The transition from the deeper portion of the 
gland to the more superficial region is somewhat abrupt. 

Stage 6. B€tU 2/9/24. (PI. xx, figs. 9-13.) 

A blastocyst of the primitive streak stage was present In the left uterus. 

In this stage, although externally the two uteri are similar, microscopically 
they are very different. ^ 

Structure of the right inon-pregnant) uterus .—The epithelium shows consider¬ 
able signs of disintegration and degeneration. Where intact It is similar to the 
epithelium of the last stage, but its connection with the underlying tissues is 
very loose, so that in patches it is liable to break away and fioat in the cavity 
of the uterus. Other degenerative processes are also in operation. Epithelial 
cells swell, their nuclei lose their staining properties and the whole cell either 
breaks away completely or even bursts, throwing the contained material into the 
uterine lumen. Vacuolar degeneration in situ is common. Associated with these 
processes is the presence of numbers of leucocytes in the epithelium. The place 
of the cast-off or degenerated epithelial oells is apparently taken by connective 
tissue cells of the mucosa, these cells moving up into place and forming a new 
single-layered epithelium. 

Blood vessels are plentiful and the breaking away of the epithelial cells causes 
blood extravasations, but these are rare and not of great extent. 

The mucosa is tremendously infiltrated with fiuid material, so much so that 
it resembles a mass of fluid in which the blood vessels and glands are suspended. 

The glands are also undergoing degeneration and reconstitution, these 
phenomena being confined at this stage to their more superficial portions. Here, 
vacuolar degeneration, desquamation and migration of the gland cells and nuclei 
are in progress, although not so actively as in the uterine epithelium. With 
these phenomena is associated the presence of leucocytes of various kinds, the 
number of which Is remarkable. 

The result of all this is that each gland becomes divided into two portions, 
a lower secretory portion, convoluted and lined by large vacuolated columnar cells 
with vesicular nuclei, and a naore superficial duct-Uke portion, non-secretory, 
lined by smaller ceUs, with granular non-vacuolated protoplasm and containing 
small dark<etaining nuclei. The separation of each gland into these two portions 
is very distinct. 

Left fpregmntj uterus .—There are no signs of degeneration in the uterine 
epUhellttm. Each gland consists of two portions as in the non-pregnant uterus, but 
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the alteration has not gone so far. nor Is the division between the two portions 
of each gland so abrupt. Leucocytes, though present, are not nearly so numerous 
as in the non-pregnant uterus at this stage. 

The two uteri, pregnant and non-pregnant, at this time agree, then, In the 
division of each uterine gland into two portions, a superficial non-secretory and a 
deeper secretory portion. They agree also In the fact that the mucosa is largely 
infiltrated with lymphatic material. The non-pregnant uterus, however, shows a 
wide-spread destruction and regeneration of the superficial epithelium associated 
with the presence of numerous leucocytes. These features are absent In the 
pregnant uterus. 

Stage 7. Belt E., 14/9/24. (Plate xx. fig. 14.) 

The right uterus contained an embryo In the medullary plate stage. 

The two uteri are very dissimilar in external appearance, the measurements 
being: right uterus 17 x 9 mm., the left 12 x 5*5 mm. 

Left (non-pregnant) uterus .—The epithelium varies in thickness from 0*012 
to 0*0121 mm. and in most places is completely restored, although here and 
there are still to be found signs of degeneration. The basement membrane In 
most places is very distinct. Leucocytes are much rarer than in the previous stage. 
In the glands the division into superficial non-secreting and deeper secreting 
portions is quite marked. In the latter portion the glands have a diameter of 
0*48 mm. and possess large and vacuolated cells. More superficially they measure 
0*82 mm. In diameter and the cells possess small darkly-atalnlng nuclei and the 
cytoplasm is granular and but little vacuolated. Cilia are very plentiful. 

Right (pregnant) uterus .—^The cavity of the uterus is almost circular owing 
to tho presence of the blastocyst which fits snugly against the epithelium, 
obliterating many of the folds. The blastocyst is separated from the epithelium 
by the shell membrane which, although very thin, has not yet disappeared. The 
blastocyst is orientated so that its embryonic pole Is towards the mesial side of 
the uterus and so that the embryo is arranged transversely to the length of the 
uterus. The anterior end of the future embryo is placed towards the dorsal side. 
In order to retain as much as possible the true relations of the uterus and 
embryo, the organs with the contained embryo were fixed Intact in Carney's 
solution. 

Although the inner surface of the uterus is practically smooth, there are 
still a few grooves left and these are In the neighbourhood of the embryo. The 
grooves disappear at the lower pole of the vesicle. 

The epithelium consists of a single layer of cells which are cubical in form 
and possess large spherical nuclei. There is a tendency lor the epithelium, here 
and there to thicken slightly and penetrate downwards between the subeplthellal 
blood-vessels. Many of the epithelial cells possess the excretory processes which 
are characteristic of similar cells in American opossum (Hartman, 1923, 
p, 374) and in the pig (Corner, 1921, p. 139). Corner considers these processes 
to consist of extruded cytoplasm, contrary to Gelst, who believes that they repre¬ 
sent secreted material on Its way into the lumen of the uterus. 

Whatever may be the case in the pig, it appears that In BeUonpia the 
processes consist of amorphous material extruded actually from the epithelial cells. 

Cilia are present, though rarely, on the surface of the uterine epithelium. 
Underlying the epithelium there is an almost continuous layer of capillaries which, 
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with the particular stroma cells* makes a very definite subeplthoUal layer. 
Between this and the overlying epithelium there is a narrow clear zone which 
consists of aggregated lymphatic material collected probably on its way to the 
lumen. 

Glands are well developed and are ciliated right to their bases. The glands 
are actively secreting and many are greatly dilated. Each gland presents the 
same two divisions already referred to. A feature of the stroma la the presence 
of great numbers of deeply-staining granules which are specially congregated Just 
below the surface epithelium. 

Stage 8. Bett G., 11/9/24. (PI. xx, fig. 15; PI. xxi, fig. 16.) 

The two uteri measured as follows: right 21 x 11 mm., left 10 x 5-5 mm. The 
embryo contained In the right uterus measured approximately 8'6 mm. in direct 
length. 

Left (non-pregnant) uterus .—The cavity of this uterus is compressed and its 
inner surface is marked by fairly deep longitudinal grooves. 

The cells of the epithelium are now arranged to form a somewhat Irregular 
columnar layer of medium height. Cilia are now found more plentifully 
distributed on the surface and take the stain more thoroughly. Blood-vessels have 
been largely withdrawn from the vicinity of the surface epithelium. Polymorpho¬ 
nuclear leucocytes are observable In the epithelium. The basement membrane and 
subeplthelial layer are distinct. The stroma is still Infiltrated with lymph. 
Occasionally there are leucocytes to be found in it. 

Glands .—^These have become much less active than in previous stages, 
although in some of them is to be found secreted material which often contains 
whole cells. Leucocytes are also to he seen in the gland lumina occasionally. In 
all except one region the gland cells take the character of non-secretory cells of 
low cubical type with dense nuclei. In these the average height of the cells is 
from 0*0132 to 0*0148 mm., whereas towards the mesial side of the uterus where 
the deeper parts of the glands still consist of vacuolated columnar cells, the height 
of the cells is on the average 0-020 mm. The glands are ciliated to their bases. 

Right (pregnant) uterus .—In order to retain the embryo in its natural 
position, the right uterus was divided by a vertical longitudinal Incision. The 
mesial half Is shown from Its Inner aspect on Plate xxi, figure 16. The embryo 
in Its membranes is contained in this mesial half. It Is arranged fairly trans¬ 
versely, the head being dorsally directed. The anterior portion of the body is 
strongly bent on the remainder and Is contained in the proamuion. • In the figure 
the embryo, viewed from underneath, is hidden by the yolk-sac splanchnopleure 
ip. spl.) which is invaginated towards the observer into the cavity of the yolk-sac 
(p.s. can.). The yolk-sac splanchnopleure passes up at the side of the embryo and 
is then carried outward toivards the uterine wall where It unites with the chorion 
and is then deflected downwards as the yolk-sac wall. This is in extremely close 
contact with the inner surface of the uterine wall, so that the large cavity in the 
figure is the cavity of the yolk-sac, not of the uterus as would first appear. The 
upper portion of the omphalopleure consists of the vascular omphalopleure. The 
lower limit of this is shown by a light line representing the sinus termlnalls 
The remainder of the yolk-sac wall consists of the bilamlnar omphalo¬ 
pleure which is In close and intimate contact with the uterine epithelium. 

As has already been suggested by Jenkinson (1913, p. 193), the amnion in 
Marsupials Is formed by folds. In Bettongia it is the head-fold which appears 
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first. The foetal membranea of a corresponding stage have been figured by Selenka 
(1880-91, Plate xxxU, figure 3). The arrangement of the foetal membranes of 
BeUongia Is that indicated by Semen In hie description of the second marsupiallan 
type (1894). It is similar to that of all Macropods so far described, except 
Hattnaturus ruficolliB In which Caldwell (1884) testifies to the presence of an 
allantochorion and of a union between the bilaminar omphalopleure and the 
uterine wall. With this exception the allantois in all Macropods is small, its 
vascular supply is poorly developed and no part of its wall reaches at any stage 
to the chorion. 

At this stage there is, in Bettongia^ a large proamnion, but it is not so 
voluminous as is shown in Selenka’s diagram, in which more than half the body 
is enclosed in proamnion. 

The chorionic ectoderm consists of a layer of cells which exceed greatly in slae 
the cells of the uterine epithelium which are apposed to them. Their nuclei are 
round or oval and usually stain very darkly. The structure of these cells is rather 
characteristic, for the nucleus, placed in the centre of the ceil, is surrounded by 
much vacuolated protoplasm. There is intense absorption going on In this layer. 
It will be referred to later. The chorionic mesoderm is a thin layer consisting of 
much smaller flattened cells, with correspondingly flattened nuclei, well spaced 
apart and connected by thin strands of protoplasm. 

The trophoblast of the vascular omphalopleure is similar to that of the chorion, 
but the cells have a tendency to be somewhat larger. There are many places where 
the contact between this layer and t)ie uterine epithelium is very Intimate. The 
two are undoubtedly united in places, but can always be distinguished. There is 
nothing of the nature of an interpenetration of one layer by the other. The union 
occurs on the tops of the small folds which are so characteristic of the Inner 
wall of the uterus. Into the deeper folds the vascular omphalopleure at this 
stage does not pass. The mesoderm in this region is very delicate, but is 
abundantly supplied with blood-vessels which make an almost complete layer 
underlying the trophoblastic ectoderm. The entoderm cells are usually fiat and 
delicate, but are sometimeB large, never, however, becoming as large as the 
ectoderm cells. 

The trophoblast of the bilaminar omphalopleure resembles In general that 
of the other regions, but the cells of the entoderm of this region differ markedly 
from those elsewhere. Instead of being flattened, they are robust cells of the 
characteristic shape made familiar in the drawings of Selenka. These cells 
have somewhat narrow bases, but their apices are expanded and rounded. 
Typically each cell is separated from Us neighbours by narrow spaces across 
which continuity is assured by delicate strands of protoplasm. 

Maternal BtruotureB ,—^The inner uterine surface may be distinguished into 
three regions, one in contact with the chorion of the embryo, a second In contact 
with the vascular omphalopleure, and a third in contact with the bilaminar 
omphalopleure. 

The inner surface of the uterus is covered with fine corrugations due to the 
swollen condition of the blood-vessels which lie Just below the epithelium. Sections 
of the uterus show that the mucosa is very variable In thickness. At the lower 
pole of the yolk-sac it may be as little as 0*15 mm., whereas It may be as much 
as 0 5 nim, in other places. 

Uterim the region corresponding to the chorion of the 

embryo, the uterine epithelium is Quite thin with round or oval nuclei fairly 
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deeply stained. Division between the cells Is made out with difficulty. 
The layer is raised into numerous minute rugosities caused by the«underlying 
blood*vessels. The nuclei being spaced widely apart In some places^ there remains 
between them only a thin and delicate film of protoplasm covering the capillary. 
The epithelium of the other regions of the uterus shows very little departure in 
its structure from what has just been described. Occasionally in any region 
there may be found In the uterine epithelium a ciliated cell, its cilia being bathed 
by the secretion which fills the space between the epithelium and the trophoblast. 

The Mucosa .—The connective tissue of the mucosa consists of a very delicate 
reticulum with stroma cells distributed at wide Intervals. There is abundant 
fiuld in the meshes of the net-work. Blood-vessels, sometimes of great size, are 
plentiful in the mucosa and their minute branches come to lie immediately below 
the epithelium as a definite and practically continuous layer of capillaries. The 
presence of these in abundance causes the corrugations of the epithelium previously 
referred to. 

The glands are of small diameter, measuring on an average 0*056 mm. Their 
lumen is small and there appears to be little glandular secretion. Their epithelial 
cells possess small, deeply staining, basally situated nuclei. Many of the cells, 
basal as well as superficial, are ciliated but the cilia are very delicate. 

Through the stroma are scattered leucocytes of various kinds and these are 
to be found especially just below the epithelium. 

The Placenta .—The placenta is an organ consisting of the Intimate apposition 
or fusion of the foetal membranes with the uterine wall for the purpose of carrying 
out physiological processes (and, it may be added, certain mechanical ones) 
destined tor the well-being of the embryo (Assheton, 1909). 

With this conception in mind, it can be stated at the outset that Bettongia 
possesses a very efficient placenta formed by the Intimate apposition throughout 
Its extent of the trophoblast to the uterine epithelium. The allantois remains 
small, hut very efficient absorptive and nutritive functions are carried out in the 
regions of the chorion, vascular omphalopleure and bilaminar omphalopleure 
respectively. Actual fusion between maternal and foetal tissues at this stage is 
practically confined to the region of the vascular omphalopleure—a condition 
recalling that in Dasyurus and Phascolarctos —but this union is very slight and 
occurs at relatively few points. There is no actual penetration of maternal by foetal 
tissue. In the region of the chorion, the space between this membrane and the 
uterine epithelium is entirely filled by a liquid material, actively secreted by the 
maternal tissues and just as actively absorbed by the chorionic ectoderm. This 
secretion occupies all the spai^es and folds between the two tissues. It is mainly 
a transudate from the mucosa, and to a very limited extent a secretion from the 
uterine glands. Beyond an occasional leucocyte, there is very little of a cellular 
nature in it. Here and there, however, occur patches of pigment, p:irtieularly in 
the neighbourhood of the mouths of some of the glands. U would be expected 
that this is the result of the breaking down of extra vacated haematlds, but 1 am 
not able to observe any such extravasations into the mucosa or the passage of 
haematlds Into the gland lutnina. 

A feature of this region, as it Is of others, is the formation of pigment in the 
blood-vessels themselves. This, due probably to the degeneration of the red 
corpuscles, is confined to the superficial vessels and no doubt is of embryotropblc 
Bignifieance. 
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In the region of the vascular omphalopieure (omphaloplacental region) the 
relationship of the trophoblast to the maternal epithelium 1 b much more intimate 
than in the chorionic area, and there are numbers of places where actual union 
of the two layers occurs. Where this happens* the foetal and maternal blood¬ 
streams are separated by the endothelium of the foetal vessel, the trophoblast, the 
uterine epithelium and the endothelium of the maternal vessel. Sometimes con¬ 
nective tissue is interposed between the maternal vessels and the uterine 
epithelium. Usually there Is a narrow space between the foetal and maternal 
tissues and the space Is filled with secretion similar to that found in the chorionic 
area. In the omphaloplacental region, however, with this fluid medium there Is 
abundance of other material. The same formation of pigment occurs in the 
superficial vessels of this region as in the chorionic area. Patches of similar 
pigment appear In the embryotrophic secretion and are also in evidence in the 
cytoplasm of the trophoblast cells. Many of the leucocytes of the foetal circulation 
show dense masses of pigment in their substance. The activity of the absorption 
by the trophoblast cells of the fluid transudate is such that it is often Impossible 
to define the boundary between the two media, the cytoplasm on the one hand and 
the secretion on the other. There Is also to be found a considerable quantity of 
cellular debris, many leucocytes and often whole cells. These cells undergo 
immediate and intense disorganization so that, soon, all that Is evident of the 
original cell is the nucleolus set In a pale nou-stainlng mass of protoplasm. The 
whole of the colourable materials of the cell, with the exception of the nucleolus,'^ 
seem to have been dispersed. These nucleoli form a very characteristic feature 
of the embryotrophe and of the contents of the megalokaryocytlc trophoblast cells. 
Most of the cells which appear in this way in the uterine milk are cells of the 
uterine epithelium which have been loosened from their moorings and in this 
way have formed an integral part of the nutritive material of the embryo. This 
phenomenon Is much more evident in the region of the hi laminar omphalopieure, 

The cells of both layers of the bllaminar omphalopieure in the metrioplacental 
region are tremendously vacuolated. This points to the active absorption of 
carbohydrates in this portion of the yolk-sac placenta. 

In many places in this region there are to be found clumps of cells projecting 
from the surface of the uterine epithelium. Booner or later these become 
loosened and fall away into the secretion between the foetal and maternal 
epitbelia. They soon lose their identity and in a short while the only recog¬ 
nizable part of each original cell la the nucleolus. As in the region of the 
vascular omphalopieure, these nucleoli can be recognised In the cytoplasm of 
the trophoblast cells. 

Many leucocytes are to he seen in the embryotrophe of this region. 

Evidence of active absorption is to be seen In the fact that the free apices 
of the cells of the yolk-sac entoderm are covered with caps of secreted material. 

Stage 9. BetU B., 11/9/24. (PI. xxl, figs. 17, 18, 19.) 

Right uterus contains an embryo near full term with the following measure¬ 
ments: direct length 14*2 mm., head length 7 mm. 

Description of non^egnant (left) uterus,-—The uterus ^has a lumen which 
is narrow and compressed, presenting narrow longitudinal grooves. This is a 
highly significant and Important stage In the cycle of the pseudo-pregnant uterug, 
since active resorption and removal of the Infiltrated lymphatic material are in 
progress. 
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Epithelium .—This consists of a columnar epithelium of medium height with 
the ceUs and contained nuclei fairly closely packed. The nucleus in each rase 
fills most of the cell and is oval In shape. Occasionally the nuclei are arranged 
at more than one height. Mitoses occasionally occur. Here and there are to he 
seen also degenerating epithelial cells. No doubt their remains go to swell 
the secretjlon present in the uterine lumen. Cilia are only rarely present. The 
epithelium measures in average thickness about 0*048 mm. 

Stroma .—Below the epithelium there Is a marked condensation of the stroma 
to form a sub-epithelial layer. Everywhere the stroma contains abundance of 
lymph material, particularly at the apices of the folds. The blood-vessels of the 
mucosa are much swollen. Leucocytes, mainly of the large mononuclear type, are 
fairly plentiful in the stroma. 

Is in these structures that the greatest activity in shown at this 
stage, since they serve as the most important agents In the removal of the 
contained lymph from the stroma. The glands are of all diameters, ranging 
from 0-16 to as much as 0*S0 mm. Usually the gland epithelium is high and 
strongly ciliated, but in the case of the much expanded glands the epithelium is 
low and cubical, an expression of the Internal pressure to which these glands are 
being subjected. The oval, somewhat vesicular nuclei are mostly basally situated. 

The cavities of the glands are filled with abundance of lymphatic material 
which is being poured into the uterine cavity. With this Is to be found cellular 
debris associated with whole cells and portions of the gland epithelium. 

The weight of passage of the ^ fluid lymphatic material into the glands is 
remarkable. In many cases it transudes In such a way as to cause little disturb¬ 
ance to the Integrity of the gland epithelium. Often Its passage is of such a kind 
as to cause the epithelium to break down and cells are thus carried into the gland 
lumlna and added to the gland secretion, la Text-figure 2 one of these breaks 
is shown. Here the external pressure has caused a gap in the wall and the flood 
of lymph has carried some of the epithelial cells with it. In other cases, as is 
shown in Text-figure 3, a larger area of the epithelium becomes invaginated and 
at last loses its connection with the wall altogether. The appearance is then 
presented of a ball or short rod of coagulated secretion wrapped In an envelope 
of fiattened and distorted epithelial cells contained within the gland lumen. 

These phenomena recall very vividly the formation of cellular secretion by 
invagination of the gland walls as recorded by Kolster and Bonnet for the horse 
and dog (see Jenkinson, 1913, fig. 142). If a gland be unable to dispose of the 
secreted material quickly enough or should its duct for some reason become 
blocked up, its cavity becomes distended to the relatively enormous dimensions 
mentioned above. 

Leucocytes are a prominent feature of the gland secretion and are to be seen 
in many places making their way through the gland epithelium. 

Lymph also makes its way to the uterine lumen directly through the uterine 
epithelium, without, however, greatly disturbing the latter. Obviously the pressure 
which would force the lymph Into the glands with such destructive effect Is 
considerable, and one can only liken the process to that of water being squeezed 
from a sponge. It aiHfears, therefore, as if the force is exercised by the contracc^ou 
of the circular tpusculature of the uterus which at this stage must have been 
subjected to some considerable stimulus. It is of some significance that this 
should happen in the pseudo*pregnant uterus at a stage which corresponds to a 
few hours before parturition in the pregnant uterus. 
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Pregnant uterus .—This contained an embryo, near full term, of the measure* 
ments given above. The allantois Is quite small and does not enter Into relation¬ 
ship with the chorion. 



Text-flg. 2 ,-—One of the gland# of the left non-pregnant uteru# of 
specimen 11 / 9 / 24 . The pressure of the lymph has caused a break 

In the wall and some of the epithelial cell# have been carried Inward with 
the flow of lymph. 

Text-fig. 8.—A gland from the same uterus as the gland shown in 
Text-fig. 2. Hero the invading lymph stream ha# actually Invaglnated 
a portion of the gland wall. Notice the reversed position of the cilia of 
the Invagina ted epithelium. 

The wall of the uterus is greatly folded and Into the grooves and crannies so 
formed the wall of the vesicle follows. In some coses these grooves approach 
very closely to the muscularis, there being only a small thickness of mucosa left 
between the two. Here the mucosa may measure only 0*2 mm. In thickness, while 
to the top of the folds it may easily be ten times as much. The mucosa is very 
uniform in appearance, consisting of a homogeneous plasma-like mass in which 
the glands and blood-vessels appear to float. Stroma cells are very few and ai*e 
much scattered. Leucocytes are present, some bearing pigment, and there are 
occasionally to be seen erythrocytes. The lymph plasma is particularly 
aggregated in the tops of the folds where it stains deeply with eosln. The blood 
vascular supply shows its best development in the superficial region of the stroma 
where it takes the form of a very rich and continuous layer of capillaries. In 
these there Is to be found a similar formation of pigment to that which occurs 
in the previous pregnant stage. Here, however, it is not so marked. 

jgpieheliam.*-^pposite the chorion the maternal epithelial cells are very thin 
and strap-Uke, with nuclei which cause the cell to bulge at its oentte. This layer 
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is for the most part, then, no more than a thin Investment covering the sub- 
epithelial capillaries. In other regions of the uterus the epithelium presents much 
the same characteristics. 

Glands, —These are small, measuring about 0*066 mm. in diameter, The 
nuclei of the gland epithelium are small and condensed. Cillation is not very 
marked. Cilia are not always present and, where they are found, neither the 
cilia themselves nor their basal granules stain very well. Further, there Is no 
great evidence of secretory activity in the glands. In some there Is present a 
homogeneous liquid secretion, to which may be added occasionally cellular detritus. 
Sometimes an expanded gland is to be met with, but the impresBion given is that 
glandular secretion does not play a very important rOle in embryotrophlc processes 
at this stage. However, wherever a gland Is found pouring Us secretion into the 
uterine lumen, the trophoblast cells can be seen to be actively absorbing the 
secreted material by means of pseudo-podlal processes. 

Foetal structures, —Over the full extent of the vesicle, with very little excep¬ 
tion, the trophoblast Is closely and intimately applied to the uterine epithelium. 
It is a case of union without intergrowth. This particularly occurs in the region 
of the vascular omphalopleure. In some places, especially over the mouths of 
active glands, the maternal and foetal tissues are separated by spaces which are 
filled with secretion. 

The Chorion. —The trophoblast cells here, as over the remainder of the vesicle, 
are of very great size. Their nuclei are also large and are chromatically rich. 
These cells are true megalokaryocytes and the presence In their cytoplasm of 
pigment, of vacuoles, and of various granules with the inclusion of broken down 
cells and of leucocytes points to the same active processes of absorption being 
carried on as in the previous stage. Occasionally, an extravasation of blood occurs 
and, where this happens, active ingestion of the haematids by the trophoblast 
cells occurs. 

The mesoderm of this region is a flattened layer with the nuclei spaced at 
intervals. 

In the mesoderm of the vascular omphalopleure is contained a continuous 
layer of blood-vessels, and it is probably in this region that the moat active 
processes of absorption are being carried on. The two blood-streams, foetal and 
maternal, are separated by the two eplthella, themselves very thin, and the two 
ecdothelia, of even greater tenuity. To these may be added, but not always, a 
small proportion of maternal connective tissue. The enormous size of some of 
the megalokgryocytes Is remarkable. Their contents are similar to those of the 
megalokaryocytes of the chorionic area. 

Bilaminar omphalopleure, —Here the trophoblast presents the same features 
as in other regions. The entoderm cells are large and extensively vacuolated. 
This, as I have already suggested In the case of Perameles (1923, p. 160), is 
probably due to the absorption of carbohydrate in this region of the yolk-sac 
placenta. 

Stage 10. Sett, F,, 29/8/24, (Poat-partum.) (PI. xxi, fig. 20.) 

This is the animal in which the right Uterus served as an example of the 
stage representing the condition of oestrus. In the pouch was a newly-born embryo 
measuring 14*8 mm, in direct length, 
c 
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This uterus contains remnants of the foetal membranes which are being 
actively absorbed. Mostly they are more or less free In the uterine lumen where 
absorption Is In progress by the aid of enormous numbers of polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes. 

ifoferfial structures,--lt is remarkable with what rapidity repair has been 
effected. In some situations the uterus Is almost normal, while In others regenera¬ 
tion processes are being carried on with the utmost rapidity. 

The epithelium has undergone a remarkable transformation from its condition 
Just before parturition. In the latter stage, it consisted of thin flattened cells 
placed end to end, thus forming a thin investment for the underlying blood¬ 
vessels and connective tissue. Now, however, where thoroughly regenerated, the 
epithelium consists of fairly high plump cells with the nuclei arranged in two 
or even three layers. Where regeneration is In progress many of the original 
epithelial cells are undergoing degeneration in situ. This consists mainly in the 
absolute dissolution of the cell which soon becomes an amorphous darkly staining 
mass (PI. xxl, fig. 20, d.c.). 

Regeneration of the epithelium Is brought about partly by the growth and 
multiplication in situ of a number of the original cells. Partly also it results 
from the immigration of underlying stroma cells. Such cells undergo marked 
hypertrophy and subsequent division (PI. xxi, fig. 20, str. c.). The formation ^ 
new epithelium by radial growth from the gland mouths as recorded by Hill for 
Perameles (Hill, 1897, p, 422) does not occur In Bettongia. 

Where the epithelium is practically normal the cells are fairly high and the 
nuclei are arranged at one, two or three heights. The cytoplasm is vacuolated 
while the nucleus is vesicular, its chromatin being confined to one or two con¬ 
spicuous particles. 

Active proliferation is still being carried on, mitoses being very frequent. 
Cilia are quite common and are very robust, their basal granules being easily 
stained. 

Stroma .—Although in some places the stroma is stUl largely infiltrated, In 
others it has practically returned to its normal condition. In such situations the 
glands are quite closely packed. Further, the stroma cells form a fairly compact 
layer below the epithelium. Although there is no doubt that these cells have 
increased somewhat in else and in many cases undergone division, there is no 
evidence of as great a growth and multi plication as is instanced by Hill in the 
case of Perameles at a corresponding stage (Hill, 1897, p. 240). In the blood¬ 
vessels, there Is some thickening of the walls and in some cases this increase In 
thickness is almost or completely sufficient to obliterate the lumen of the vessel. 

The glands have undergone considerable alteration. The gland cells have 
Increased in size and their protoplasm has become greatly vacuolated. The nuclei 
have now become larger and more vesicular with a well-defined nuclear membrane. 
The glands are in many cases still engaged in the removal of lymphatic material 
and cell remnants. They are well ciliated, cilia being best observed at or near 
the mouths of the glands. In their basal portions are to be found many poly¬ 
morphonuclear leucocytes. These are also to be seen In the stroma, and in the 
vessels. 
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Summary of Conclusioks. 

1, Breeding Habits, etc, 

(a). The breeding season of Betiongia is known with certainty to extend 
over ten months of the year, from the beginning of March to the third week in 
December, 

(&). Beitongia is polyoestrous. 

(c) . Ovulation is spontaneous and unilateral, one ovum being discharged at 
each ovulation. 

(d) . Pregnancy is unilateral and under normal conditions occurs alternately 
in each uterus. 

(e) . Gestation and lactation periods are each of about six weeks’ duration. 

(/). When breeding is active, the gestation and lactation periods overlap, l.e., 

a new pregnancy may occur while there is still present a pouch foetus, 

2. Pregnancy and “Pseudo-pregnancy”. 

(p). While one uterus is pregnant the contra-lateral one enters into and 
remains in a condition of pseudo-pregnancy. This condition of pseudo-pregnancy 
persists till parturition, probably being brought about by the same hormones 
which control the pregnant uterus. 

ih). During the first half of pregnancy the pregnant and pseudo-pregnant 
uteri are to all Intents and purposes identical, both macroscoplcally and micro¬ 
scopically. Although ovulation is unilateral, the two uteri undergo quite similar 
changes during pro-oestrus, oestrus and early pregnancy, 

(i). Ciliation of the epithelium of the uterus and glands Is strongly developed 
in anoestrum, but later the surface dilation tends to become suppressed. Gland 
ciliation persists quite well through the whole cycle. 

(i). The uterine epithelium proliferates actively during pro-oestrus and 
oestrus, with the result that the cells become greatly crowded and are arranged 
at several heights. Thereafter there is little or no new cell formation. The 
increase in the extent of the internal surface causes the epithelium to become 
definitely single-layered. Towards the end of pregnancy this layer becomes very 
delicate, with the nuclei spaced widely apart. 

(^). Other features of pro-oestrus and oestrus are increase of vascularity, 
tremendous oedema of the mucosa with infiltration of lymphatic material, and, 
following upon this, active secretion by the glands of liquid material and of 
cellular debris, the latter resulting largely from thrown-ofl gland epithelial cells. 

8, “Pseudo-pregnancy”, 

it). From mid-pregnancy onward the pseudo-pregnant uterus decreases 
slightly In size. This is due very little to loss of infiltrated material. The large 
difference in dltnensions between the two uteri is mainly due to the mechanical 
effect of the presence of a growing embryo in the pregnant uterus. 

(m). Mid-pregnancy is marked by the occurrence of well-marked regeneration 
processes In the epithelium of the pseudo-pregnant uterus and of the superficial 
portions of its glaaids. 

in). Infiltration of the mucosa persists until Just before the stage of 
parturition. 
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(o) . In the later stages the glands gradually lose their secretory function* 
becoming more or less inactive. 

(p) . A few hours before parturition occurs the whole wall of the pseudo¬ 
pregnant uterus becomes greatly disturbed. This is apparently due to stimulation 
of the uterine muscles, whose contractions cause the Infiltrated material held in 
the mucosa to break through the walls of the glands and so he removed. 

(o) . Immediately after parturition has occurred and while the breeding season 
lasts, the pseudo-pregnant uterus enters into the stdge of pro-oestrus, 

4 . Pregnancy. 

(i.) Maternal Structures. 

(r) . As in the pseudo-pregnant uterus, infiltration of the mucosa endures 
throughout and the glands appear to lose their secretory importance. 

(s) , Embryotrophic material Is present In abundance and consists mainly of 
a transudate from the epithelium with Included epithelial cells, cellular debris, 
leucocytes and haematids. 

(ii.) Foetal Structures. 

(f). The amnion in Bettongia arises by folds, of which the head fold appears 
first. \ 

(ft). The allantois remains small and no allanto-chorlon is formed, 

(p) . An efficient placenta Is developed by the close apposition of the tropho- 
blast to the uterine epithelium. Actual union without penetration occurs, being 
most marked and appearing first In the region of the vascular omphalopleure. 

6. Parturition. 

(UJ), Parturition occurs when the embryo measures about 14*5 mm, in direct 
length. 

(ap). The foetal membranes are retained in the uterus at parturition and are 
absorbed with the aid of maternal leucocytes. 

Discussioif, 

The genus Bettongia belongs to what is acknowledged to be a very specialised 
family of marsupials* the Macropodinae. and tor that reason may be expected to 
exhibit highly specialised characteristics superimposed upon others which can 
be recognised as primitive. 

In this discussion, I will confine myself to three points: (a) the condition of 
polyoestrum, (b) the placental arrangements, (c) the control of pregnancy. 

(a), The comUtion of potyoeBtrum. 

In Hiirs monograph on the development of the Native Cat, Dasyurus (1910), 
it is stated that Dasyurue has only one breeding season in the year. lAter (1913), 
KiU and O'Donoghue repeated this statement, and drew the inference that the 
monoestrous condition is the primitive one. However, still later (1918), the result 
of Investigations on the breeding habits ot I>i4elphyB auHta raised doubts In 
Hill’s mind as to the accuracy of his statement for DasyuruB. What is of some 
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Importanoe to us at tlie present Juncture, also, is that he states, with regard to 
Macropus ruficolUs, originally believed by him to be monoestrous, that It breeds 
"during August-September, and again during December-February, as soon as the 
young one has vacated the pouch or even before" (p, 102). This last statement 
shows that Hill had recognized the overlapping of the gestatory and lactatory 
periods in a Macropod. 

As regards Di&elphps virginlana, Hartman at first believed (1916) that this 
marsupial was monoestrousi but his later researches showed that In this belief he 
was wrong and that the Virginian opossum Is definitely polyoestrous. 

It is highly probable that Da^yurua is also polyoestrous, although I have no 
observations to offer on this point myself, and that the polyoestrous condition, as 
suggested by Hartman, Is the more primitive. 

The condition of polyoeatrum as found in Bettongia offers considerable 
differences in detail from the conditions found In Didelphys, In the latter animal, 
at ovulation, a large number of ova are' shed, some from each ovary. Should 
these be unfertilized, pseudo-pregnancy supervenes which lasts for some eleven 
days. After this comes a short dloestrous period which is followed again by the 
next pro-oestrus. 

During the season, then, the cycle in Didelphys virginiana is as follows: 

Anoestrua (or Dloestrus) 


Pro-oestrus 


Oestrus 


Post-oestrus 


Pseudo-pregnancy or Pregnancy 


Dioestrus (or Anoestrus) 


In BettongUi ovulation is unilateral and one ovum only is discharged. Except 
for this detail the non-pregnant cycle is not very different from that In Didelphys^ 
After ovulation, in the non^regnant female, psuedo-pregnancy of the two uteri 
supervenes (controlled apparently by the single corpus luteum) after which the 
organs return to the condition of dioestrus. 

In a female undergoing successive pregnancies during the breeding season, 
the cycle beeon\es somewhat complex, since, while one uterus is pregnant, the 
other le pseudo-pregnant, and this goes on alternately throughout the season under 
normal condlttonSi The pseudo-pregnant uterus, so soon as parturition occurs 
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in the pregnant uterus, passes on to the pro-oestrous and oestrous stages. The 
cycle is therefore of the following type (commencing from anoestrus): 


Anoestrus 


Pro-oestrus 


Oestrus 


Post-oestrus 



Pregnancy 
Parturition i 



Pseudo-pregnancy 


\ 


Pseudo-pregnancy 
Parturition 


Pro-oestrus 


Oestrus 


Pregnancy 


Cycle of Pregnancy i«. BettongUi. 

It Will be seen from the above diagram that the cycle of pregnancy in 
Bettongia is very different from any yet described for a mammal and in fact 
is only possible in a monotocous marsupial. While the whole cycle Is deserving 
of more Intense and detailed study, it will also be seen that the postpartum 
changes undergone by the ex-pregnant uterus, at a stage In the cycle when the 
ex-pseudo-pregnant uterus is being influenced by pro-oestrous and oestrous stimuli^ 
is, in the present state of our knowledge with regard to the origin of these stimuli, 
one particularly deserving of attention. 

Finally, it may be conceded, I think, without difficulty, that in view of the 
nature of the cycle in Didelphya^ the curious cycle found in Bettongia is a type 
of pblyoestrum which must have been secondarily acquired simultaneously with 
the development of the monotocous condition from one primitively pOlytocous. 

I 

(b). Blacmtal arrangemenU in Bettongia. 

The evidence adduced by Hill (1887, 1889). Flynn (1828) and others is 
unquestionably in favour of the ancestral marsupial having bemi a placental 
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mammaL It is also unauestloziable that Bettongia Is a genus very tar removed 
iti many respeets from the primitive type, and it might be expected that this 
speclaUzation will be indicated in its placental arrangements. This is so, since 
in this marsupial the allantois remains quite small and an allanto-chorion, conse¬ 
quently an allantoplacenta, Is never developed. Nevertheless, nutrition, respiration, 
and elimination of the waste-products of the foetus have to be arranged for and this 
is done by the development of a yolk-sac placenta of a very efficient type. This 
consists of the close apposition and, in places, of actual union, of the trophoblast 
with the prepared uterine epithelium. Definite union Is particularly to be found 
In the region of the vascular omphalopleure. Between the foetal and maternal 
tissues, where separated, there occurs abundant *'uterine milk*' consisting of cell 
debris, leucocytes, haematlds, lymph and other material, all being actively absorbed 
and Ingested by the trophoblast cells. 

As In other marsupials, at parturition, the foetal membranes remain behind 
in the uterus to be absorbed. 

(c). The control of pregnancy. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the phenomenon of pregnancy (and 
pseudo-pregnancy) in Bettongia offers for solution interesting and complex 
problems, the elucidation of which may well help in the understanding of the 
sexual cycle in mammals in general. 

The first half of pregnancy in this animal is characterized by identical 
changes In the two uteri, respectively pregnant and pseudo-pregnant. There are 
to be found, inter alia, definite identity In the alterations In the form of the 
epithelium of the uterine lining and of the glands, in the amount of lymph 
infiltration into the stroma and in the Intensity of vascularization of the uterine 
tissue. 

During the later stages of pregnancy, macroscopically Und microscopically, the 
two uteri differ greatly. Macroscopically, the pregnant uterus increases greatly 
In size, this Increase being due to the presence of the growing embryo. There is 
no Increase In the amount of lymph infiltration over that found In the contra*' 
lateral pseudo-pregnant uterus. At about mid-pregnancy, the surface epithelium, 
and that of the superficial portion of the glands, in the pseudo-pregnant uterus, 
undergo Involution, but it is to these structures that involution is confined, for 
the stroma remains of the same turgidlty and of the same vascularity until just 
near the stage of parturition, it would, therefore, seem as if two factors, at least, 
are concerned in the control of the uteri during pregnancy. 

Detailed experimentation will be necessary before any certainty can be arrived 
at as to what these factors are and how they act. 

As pointed out above, a further stimulus is evident Just before parturition 
when the lymphatic contents of the wall of the pseudo-pregnant uterus are 
squeezed out and the wail collapses. 

There are many other outstanding problems awaiting solution in this animal. 
The relation of pro-oestrus and oestrus to lactation, the overlapping of lactatory 
and gestatory periods, and the occurrence of ovulation (no doubt preceded by pro- 
oestrus and oestrus) in the Immediate post-partum period are a few of the 
prominent questions Whose solution, I am convinced, will help to a better under¬ 
standing of the sexual cycle In the higher mammals. 
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In Speaking of the function of the corpora lutea, Parkes (1929, p. 175) says: 
"The Ideal subject for experiments of this nature would bo a small monotocous 
animal in which the ovary containing the corpus luteum could be readily removed, 
leaving intact the second ovary containing no corpus luteum, to carry on the other 
ovarian functions." In this, as in other respects (for example, the possession of two 
separate uteri), Bettongia seems to be eminently suitable, and for our knowledge 
of these and allied phenomena investigation and experimentation upon this animal 
hold great hope for the future. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATBS XIX-XXI- 

h.m„ basement membrane; cap., capillary; ch. ecf., chorionic ectoderm; ok. aws., 
ohorlonio mesoderm; cl7., cilia; oellufar material in active Ingestion by the trc^o- 
blast; d-c., degenerating cell; sal., entoderm; /oof. cap., foetal capillary; gl oj^,, gland 
epithelium; haem., haematlds; leucocyte; m. cap., maternal capillary; mit, nell 

In mitosis; mge,, miEtaXinM gland nuclei; plm., polyiporphonuclear leucocyte; proa,, 
proamnlon; see., secretion; a.t., sinus termlnalls; sfr. c.. stroma cell; troph., trophoblast; 
•ks., uterine epithelium; material secreted into uterine lumen (uterine milk); 
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W.O., wandering (?) cell; w (flg. 8), retnaine of a degenerated gland nucleus as it passes 
Into the gland lumen; p,/t.catf., yolk-sac cavity; p.a.apl^ yolk-sac splanchnopleure. 

I’late xix. 

B'lgs. 1, 2.—Stage 1. Bett. E., 15/9/20. 1. Uterine epithelium with underlying 

stroma. 2. Transverse section of uterine gland. 

Figs. 3, *4,—Stage 2. /left. F., 29/8/24 (right uterus). 3. Portion of the uterine 
epithelium and underlying stroma. 4. Cross-section of utorino gland. 

Fig, 6.—Stage 3. Beit. F., Portion of uterine epithelium and underlying 

stroma of left uterus. 

Fig. C.—Stage 4. Bett. A., 6/0/24. Portion of uterine eplUielluni and underlying 
stroma of right uterus. 

Fig. 7.—Stage 5. Bett. B., 30/8/24. Portion of uterine epithelium and underlying 
stroma (right uterus). 


Plate XX. 

Fig. 8.—Stage 5. Bett. B., 30/8/24. CrosH-Mectlon of a uterine gland showing 
inward movement of nuclei Hc*compaiiled by degeneration. At x is shown the last 
remnants of a nucleus an it passes Into the lumen. At y is a portion of a gland cell 
about to be desquamated into the gland <‘avity. 

Figs. ^-13.'-~Stage 0. Bett., 2/9/24. 9. Portion of the epithelium of the right, non- 

prognant uterus showing degeneration of eplthoUal cells and the movement upward of 
stroma cells to help form a new epithelium. 10 and II. Degeneration in aitu of epithelial 
cells of the non-t)regnant uicrus, the latter flguro showing the contents of the <'ell being 
thrown into the uterine cavity. 12. Cross-section of the upper portion of a gland in 
the non-pregnant uterus, Bhowdng acdlve involution In this region. 13. Bpilhellum of 
pregnant uterus with underlying stroma. 

Fig. 14,—Stage 7. Bott. K., 14/9/24. Portion of the epithelium of the pregnant 
uterus w'llh underlying stroma. 

Fig. 15.—Stage 8, Bett. 0„ 11/9/24. Portion of the epithelium of the non-pregnant 
uterus with underlying stroma. 


Plate xxl. 

Fig. 16.—Stage 8. Bett. O., 11/9/24, Internal view of the mesial half of the 
pregnant uterus. 

Figs. 17-19.—Stage 9, Bett, B., lJ/9/24. 17, Section showing active absorption, by 

the trophoblast cells of the vastailar omphalopleuro, of secretion from a uterine gland. 
18. Section showing an area In which the chorion is fused to the uterine epithelium and 
in which active ingestion by the chorionic ectoderm of extravasatod blood corj>usclcs and 
other cellular material is in progress. 19, Close aiiposltlon of the bilaminar omphalo- 
pleurc to the uterine epithelium and Ingestion by the former of haematlds and other 
cellular material. 

Pig. 20.—Stage 10. Bett. F., 29/S/24. This shows degeneration of uterine epithelium 
and the movement upward of stroma cells to form new epithelium. Notice cells In 
mitotic division and the enlargement of the endothelial cells of the maternal capillaries. 
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NEW GUINEA AND ADSTIiALIAN COLEOPTEBA. 

NOTES ANO NEW SPECIES. 

By H. J. Cartee, B.A., F.E.S. 

(Thirteen Text-figures.) 

[Read SOth November, 1830.] 

The close geographical relationship existing between the Australian Continent 
and the Austro-Malayan Islands gives a particular interest to the study of the New 
Guinea Fauna. Australian Museums can do good work in the furtherance of this 
study and Mr. A. M. Lea of the South Australian Museum Is to be congratulated 
on his appreciation of this importance by the extensive insect collections from 
New Guinea that he has directed to the Adelaide Museum. 

Our generous patron, Sir William Macleay, was well aware of the value of t^is 
study and the “Chevert'" Expedition, organUed by him, with Its resultant addltlohs 
to our zoological knowledge, set a notable example to our naturalists. He further 
contributed two papers on the entomology of New Guinea—‘‘The Insects of the 
Maclay Coast*' (1884) and “Insects of the Fly River (Coleoptera)*' (1886). 

The Tenebrionidae and Buprestidae (also one Hryopid) collected for the 
South Australian Museum have been sent me for determination. These scarcely 
bear out Macleay's remark as to the “limited Coleopterous Fauna of the Island", 
since there are 136 species of the first and 36 of the second, and these numbers 
are slightly increased by the examination of collections in the Australian Museum, 
Sydney, and the National Museum, Melbourne. The single member of the 
Dryopldae sent is especially Interesting as being a close ally of the monotyplc 
Stethotus elonffatm Cart., from Dungog, New South Wales—a strongly differ¬ 
entiated genus, so far unrecorded elsewhere. The above were mostly collected by 
Mr. C. T. McNamara at Mt. Lamlngton, Buna District, and the Rev. L. Wagner 
in the Finschhafen District. The absence of named collections from the Austro- 
Malay Islands, together with the difficulty of obtaining much of the older litera¬ 
ture dealing with this fauna, has prevented my doing as effective work as 1 could 
wish. 

In the Tenebrionidae the thorough work of Geblen In “H6suUats de 
I'Expddition Nderlandalse, 1320’*, together with that author’s gifts of many 
specimens, including cotypes, to me, has made it possible to identify a consider¬ 
able number, Except In a few cases, which seemed to me beyond doubt, I have 
thought it undesirable to describe species as new, since continual cases of proved 
synonymy show a wider range for insects than was formerly supposed. Thus a 
few beetles are known to range from India to Australia (see Amarygmtu morio 
F, below). Again Pentaphyttus hifasciatu^ Geb., described from the Philippine 
Islands, was amongst those collected by Mr. McNamara on Mt. Lamlngton, 8,E, 
Papua. The extension of the Australian genua Stigntodera to New Guinea Is not 
surprising. I have seen others In the collection of Monsieur Th^ry. 
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I am indebted to Mr. i, L. Wassell for the drawing of Btlgmodera ariel and 
details of other species. 


Family Buprebtidae. 

Stigmodkra (Cabtiakina) ai*jcenotata» n. sp. Text-flg. 1. 

Oblong-ovate; head, pronotum, underside, and legs coppery-bronze, above with 
a reddish tinge, darker beneath; underside densely silvery-pilose; elytra yellow 
with the base narrowly, suture, two fasciae and the apex widely, violaceous blue- 
black, the apical mark with two small yellow spots; the premedlal fascia bifurcate 
laterally, the anterior branch extending to the basal angle, the hinder branch also 
reaching margin; both fasciae enlarged at suture; antennae green. 

Head excavate and channelled, densely punctate. Prothorax: Apex nearly 
straight, base lightly hisinuate, anterior angles obtuse, the posterior slightly 
produced and acute, rather strongly convex, widest at middle, sides evenly and 
widely rounded; disc densely and evenly punctate, the punctures larger and sparser 
near hind angles; medial line laevigate throughout and terminating behind in 
a small foveate puncture. Scutellum scutiform, concave and laevigate. Elytra 
of same width as prothorax at base, lightly enlarged at shoulder, moderately 
compreased behind this; apices with a small semicfrcular lunation between two 
short spines; subapical margins serrulate; striate-punctate, the strlal punctures 
evident; Intervals very convex at sides and apex, flatter near suture, with a few 
perceptible punctures; sculpture of underside obscured by dense pubescence. 

Dimensions: 10-12 x 4“4*5 ram. 

Habitat. —Queensland; Rockhampton. 

Three examples, two c?f one have an elytral pattern very like that of 
humeralis Kerr., especially in the case of the variation mentioned below, but differ 
from that species in the less elongate and attenuate form, the pronotum without 
yellow margins, and the more strongly pilose underside, besides the very differently 
shaped prothorax. In one example the premedlal fascia is only represented by a 
diamond-shaped spot on the suture, and the arcuate shoulder mark. 

Holotype and allotype in the South Australian Museum. 

Stic MODES A (Castiar^na) buhgrata Blkb. var. wscoflava Cart. 

Two examples from Stanthorpe, Queensland, In the South Australian Museum 
deserve a varietal name as above. In these the metallic-green has invaded the 
greater part of the elytra leaving only the following yellow areas: the margins 
throughout, a discal triangular mark, representing the medial fascia, and a short 
narrow preapical fascia not reaching the yellow border nor Quite extending to 
the suture. 


Stxgmodkra arxee, n. sp. Text-flg. 2, 

Narrowly oblong; head, antennae, pronotum, scutellum, underside and legs 
bright metallic-green; elytra coppery-violet with two round spots near base; two 
premedlal spots longitudinally oval, narrowly connected with a wide oblique 
lateral spot behind shoulder extending to sides; a short postmedial fascia extending 
to sides, widely interrupted at suture and two oval preapical spots yellow. 

Head rather deeply excavate and canaliculate. Prothorax: Apex truncate, 
base moderately blslnuate, anterior angles depressed and obtuse, posterior acute, 
widest at base, thence arcuateiy converging to apex: disc closely, finely punctate, 
medial line suggested by sparser punctures; three lightly impressed foveae, one 
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mediobasal, the other two symmetrically placed near middle* Elytra rather flat, 
striate-punctate; intervals only convex near apex, not perceptibly punctate: apices 
blspinoee, with an oblique lunation, with a short sutural and rather long exterior 
spine; margins entire. Underside glabrous, finely punctate, apical segment 
rounded. 

Dimensions: 7 x 2-5 mm. 

Habitat .—New South Wales: Dorrigo (Dr, R. J. TUlyard). 

A single example <? J) of a very distinct species which has been in my 
collection since 1912; I refrained from describing it earlier in the hope of obtaining 
more material. It Is nearest S, parva Saund., in general facies, but differs from 
that species in narrower prothorax, the junction of the medial spot with lateral, 
and the extra preaplcal pair of yellow spots, the margins not widely yellow and 
the more distinctly blspinose apex. 

Holotype In Coll. Carter. 



{Castiarina) apicenoUUa, n. sp, 

2, —Stifjmodrra ariel, n. si>. 

- Stiffntodera iOtiistinrina) bopania, n, «p. 
i.Stigmodf^ra (Castia^dna) dryndula, n, sp. 

Stiomodkea (Castiabina) rogania, n, sp. Text-fig. 3. 

Ovate attenuate in front and behind: head, pronotum and ^underside dark- 
bronze; elytra yellow, with black markings as follow: rather wide mark behind 
scutellum, terminating at basal fourth in a diamond-shaped spot, a comma-shaped 
post humeral mark, arcuately extending backwards from humeral callus to margin, 
a rather narrow, straight, postmedlal fascia, extending the full width of elytra, 
having a blainuate outline on each edge and a aquarish apical patch. 

Head rather narrow, strongly punctate, deeply excavate. Prothorax: Apex 
truncate, base lightly bSsinuate, widest at base, sides arcuately narrowed to apex, 
all angles subacute: medial line smooth and depressed on basal half; rather 
irregularly punctate, closely In front, more sparsely at sides and base. 

Elytra lightly enlarged at shoulders and behind middle, constricted at basal 
third, markedly attenuate behind; somewhat uniformly striate-punctate, intervals 
lightly convex on apical half; subapical margins entire, apices a little divergent 
and strongly blspinose, with long exterior spine. 

Dimemions: 10 x 3*5 mm. 

Ho6ifaf."-New South Wales: Bogan River (J, Armstrong). 

A single iS example, generously presented by tbe above-named keen young 
entomologist, shows a species near oftecaro Saund., and ofricolH* Saund,, but 
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differs from these by the narrowed prothorax and the attennato apex, this unusually 
strongly bispinose, very much as in caudata Kerr., insipnis Blkb., and coeruUipe$ 
Saund. It is probable that other examples will have the three premedial marks 
Joined to form a fascia. 

Holotype in Coll. Carter. 

STioMooEaA (Castiaiuna) ukyadula, n. ap. Text-flig. 4, 

Head golden-green: pronotum blue with medial vitta and sides brilliantly 
golden; elytra peacock-blue with four transversely oval spots yellow, two pre¬ 
medial, two postmedlal, the former the larger; underside golden-green; antennae 
and legs blue. 

Head lightly channelled and excavate, forehead finely, closely punctate. 

Prothorax lightly bisinuate at apex and base, sides lightly rounded, widest 
at middle, thefhce converging and depressed to apex, subparallel to base; anterior 
angles subacute, posterior rectangular; disc regularly and closely punctate, the 
punctures finer on medial vitta and larger on sides. 

Elytra widest at shoulders, thence slnuately compressed and again widened, 
then narrowing to apex, each with a single sharp spine (forming continuation of 
third interstice), suture scarcely produced, finely striate-punctate, very small 
punctures in striae, intervals flat on greater part, the third, fifth, seventh and 
ninth sharply raised on apical third; subapical margins entire. 

Dimefiaions: 7-5 x 2'B mm. 

Habitat ,—New Guinea: Wareo, Flnschhafen (Rev. L. Wagner). 

A lovely little species, unique, suggesting S, ctfdiata Rainb., by its golden¬ 
sided pronotum, and putcheUa Cart., in colour but with yellow spots different 
in number and position. 

Holotype in South Australian Museum. 

StIGMODKRA (CASTIARIWA) qUAPBirLAQIATA, n. sp. Text-fig. 5. 

Widely oblong-ovate; head (partly), prothorax, elytra and abdomen brick-red. 
with the following markings peacock-blue: head with forehead more or less 
suffused with blue, pronotum with an irregular and rather wide basal band, elytra 
with a similar basal band irregularly enlarged around the scutellum (In the 
this mark smaller than in the $ example), two large postmedlal spots and apex 
wholly covered—this mark with anterior margin straight. Underside blue, except 
the prothoracic episterna and abdothen, which are red, the last with basal, and 
extreme apical, segment mostly blue. Uegs blue, antennae green. 

Head strongly punctate, widely excised between eyes. Pro thorax widest behind 
middle, thence gently narrowed to base, more strongly so to apex, the latter 
slightly advanced at the angles, these acute (seen from above); base strongly 
bisinuate, with wide medial lobe and angular excisions; posterior angles rectan¬ 
gular; disc strongly and closely punctate, the punctures larger near base and 
sides; a marked medial sulcus and depression on basal half. Scutellum scutiform, 
concave and laevlgate. Elytra of same width as prothorax at base, widening at 
shoulders, lightly compressed at anterior third, apices entire, separately rounded; 
subapical margins finely serrulate, striate-punctate; seriate punctures more 
distinct towards sides, intervals uniformly strongly convex throughout, and 
closely punctate; underside glabrous, prosternum coarsely, metasternum 
moderately, abdomen finely, punctate. 

Dimensions ; 15 x 6 mm. 
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Ba}>itai. —QueeuBlaud: Bowen (A. Simeon). 

A pair, tlie sexes of this ftne species, Is from the collection of the late 
Augustus Simson and is clearly distinct from irimaeutata Sauud., though the 
form of prothorax, and elytral pattern are somewhat alike. Its chief distinctions 
are (1) general colour brick-red instead of testaceous, (2) markings of upper 
surface are bright-blue instead of black, the pronotal spot of trimaculata Is 
transferred to the base of the .elytra, (3) the apices of elytra entire instead of 
being armed with a strong external spine and (4) the red abdomen. The base of 
pronotum appears also to be different, having *‘a narrow small median lobe'* and, 
if Saunders* figure be correct, without marked excisions. 

Holotype and allotype in the South Australian Museum, 

Stiomodeba (Castiajiina) mackavana, n. sp. Text-fig, 6, 

Oblong-oval, robust; head and prothorax bright greenish-bronze, the latter 
with a violaceous tinge in the middle; elytra yellow with bright violet markings 
as follows: basal margin narrowly, a wide sutural mark surrounding scutellum, 



5 — SitignKidt^ra (Caaiiarina) QMcidriptapiata, n, sp. 
Q.-^'Stipmodera (OostiariHtt) fnaoleayana, n. sp. 

7 .—Paeudolppropa auafraUae, n. sp. 


produced and enlarged on basal fourth, two large oval spots on each side of this 
enlargement, an arcuate postmedial fascia extending to sides, much enlarged on 
suture and an arcuate apical mark; antennae, scutellum and prosternum bronze- 
green; abdomen red, here and there suffused with green, legs blue. 

Head rather closely punctate, widely excavate between eyes. Prothorax: 
Apex lightly, base moderately, bisinuate, the former slightly advanced at middle, 
more so at angles, these acute, the base with a pronounced fovea at each excision; 
smooth medial line also terminated in a smaller fovea; posterior angles obtuse; 
sides subanguJately widened at basal third, thence converging each way, more 
strongly in front; disc closely, unevenly punctate, the punctures larger and 
sparser near base and posterior angles, smaller and more crowded on anterior 
area. Scutellum pentagonal, punctate. Elytra slightly produced and subdentate 
at basal angles, of same width as prothorax at base, enlarged at shoulders, lightly 
compressed behind these; apices bldentate, exterior tooth longer, with a small 
arcuate lunation; subapicsl margins serrulate; striate-punctate, seriate punctures 
large, close and evident, intervals rather widely convex, more strongly so behind. 
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and closely punctate. Underside glabrous; proaternum finely, metasternum more 
strongly, punctate; abdomen minutely strlgose, just perceptibly punctate. 

JJifrwnsimfi: 18 x 7 mm. 

Habitat. —Queensland: Mackay. 

A single example (? ?) is from the South Australian Museum. In shape of 
prothorax, and pattern of elytra it is not unlike the figure of B. hUwkburni Cart. 
(Trans. Roy. Soo. 8* Aust.^ 1916, fig. 12), which is a wider species, without the 
sutural mark near scutellum, and with a differently-shaped apical mark. It is 
also near rubriventris Blkb.—smaller western species with different apical 
markings and structure inter alia. 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum, 

Family TENEBinoNiBAE. 

LEIOCIUIODES VARIABILIS, n, 8p. 

Hemispherical, very nltid; head, pronotum, scutellum, underside and appen¬ 
dages black, except for a narrow lateral area of pronotum, eplpleurae and two 
basal segments of antennae yellow or reddish: elytra fulvous with ten, variably 
large, black maculae as follows: an elongate dumb-bell-shaped sutural mark 
extending from base to apical declivity, followed, at short Interval, by an apical 
sutural mark, like an inverted T, with transverse bar at apex; a large irregular 
shoulder mark, a subreniform latero-aplcal mark on apical half, separated 
narrowly from sutural marks, and two spots, one behind the other, between the 
lateral and sutural marks. 

Head: Eyes rounded and rather prominent, antennae closely segmented, two 
basal segments short, third longer, subconlc; the rest subequal. Prothorax: Apex 
and base very widely sinuate—base more obviously so—all angles rounded off, a 
very narrow, horizontal, lateral explanation, disc mlrror-llke without perceptible 
punctures. Scutellum transversely triangular, rounded behind. Elytra with some 
indistinct lines of punctures showing on pale area, otherwise without perceptible 
sculpture; a very narrow, horizontal border seen from above near shoulder only, 
this continuous to near apex, but concealed from above by convexity. Prosternum 
with fine, little-raised carlna, channelled on each side; legs stout and short, femora 
not quite reaching sides—^tarsi combined as long as tibia—clothed beneath with 
reddish hair; post tarsi with basal segment rather shorter than the rest combined. 

Dimensions: 3-8*5 x 2*5-3 mm. (approx.). 

Habitat. —Queensland: MacPherson Range-Queensland National Park (A. J. 
Nicholson and the author), Tambourine Mountain (H. Hacker); N. S. Wales: 
Clarence River (H. W. Cox). 

The elytral pattern is very variable, the maculae tending to coalesce, so that 
In some examples only a few pale spots occur; but in most cases the typical 
pattern can be discerned. The eplpleurae have the translucent redness seen In 
some thick glass bottles. It is apparently allied to L. octomaculatm Westw,, from 
Borneo, from which its dark legs and different elytral pattern distinguish it. It 
occurs on the trunks of trees and readily escapes notice by Its harmony with its 
surroundings. This is the species hitherto erroneously determined by me as 
Derispia coecinelM^ Westw., a very different Insect, from Ceylon, which must be 
eliminated from my Check-list (Ausf. ZooX., 1926, p. 185), an example of which 
has recently been courteously sent on loan by my friend Qebien. 

£/0iochrodes suturalis West.—a widely distributed species throughout the 
Malayan islands and Australia—is the only other member of the genus so far 
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recorded from Australia. 1 have found this amongst fallen leaves and under wood 
refuse, always on the ground, from Sydney to North Queensland. 

PaeudotppropB anatraliaei n. sp, Text-flg. 7, 

Brownish-black; nitld; margins pf prothorax reddish; whole upper surface 
clothed with long, upright, pale-red hair. 

Head rather strongly, not densely, punctate; form, also antennae, very much 
as in figure of P. carinicolHs Geb., but forehead wider, apical segment of maxillary 
palpi securiform. Prothorax at Its widest as wide as elytra, width less than twice 
the length, apex gently arcuate to the obtuse front angles; sides scalloped with 
five bays, the two apical equal and indistinctly separated by a minute tooth; the 
next two, at middle, wider and deeper, limited by distinct teeth, the fifth at base 
widest and deepest, limited by sharp, prominent, posterior tooth; margins sub- 
explanate; base strongly bislnuate, with wide medial lobe; disc rather flat, with¬ 
out medial line or fovea; cellulose-punctate, covered with round, almost contiguous 
punctures, these larger towards sides, her© and there showing subxugose intervals. 
Scutelium large, transversely triangular. Klytra much wider than prothorax at 
base and slnuately adapted to it. Shoulders well rounded and slightly advanced; 
sides parallel, apex pointed, margins narrowly horizontal, extreme border entire, 
with a row of close large punctures within; the whole rather closely covered with 
punctures as on the pronotiim, these smaller and slightly sparser near middle, 
towards sides showing some tendency to rugose Intervals, without any sign of 
longitudinal or seriate arrangement. Legs hairy, abdomen wanting. 

Dimensions: 7x3 mm. 

ffa&itat —North Australia: Newcastle Waters (T. G, Campbell). 

A single example sent from the Division of Economic Entomology of the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, Canberra, Is interesting as being 
the first of the genus and second of Its Subfamily (Heterotarslnae) to be recorded 
from Australia. Though the abdomen is mutilated, It is In a sufficiently good 
condition for description. The tarsi are very much as in Gebien's figures of the 
tarsi of P. carinicollis, but both pronotum and elytra are quite different, nor can 
the species be near any of the five tabulated In the '*R6sultat8 de VExp6dltlon 
N^erlandaise k la Nouvelle-Guia^e*'. 

Hplotype in the Museum of the Division of Economic Entomology, Canberra. 

♦ 

PTEK01IE1.AEUB WAONEHJ, n. Bp. 

Ovate, very nitid black, logs piceous, apical segments of antennae, tarsi, pro- 
and epipieurae reddish. 

Head closely and minutely punctate, eplstoma truncate In front, obliquely 
widened at sides; antennae; 3 sublinear, longer than 4, 4-6 pyriform, 7-10 trans¬ 
verse, 11 subspherical. Prothorax nitid, only microscopically punctate, anterior 
angles produced, rounded at apex, posterior acute, margins widely explanate, 
Scutelium transversely triangular. Elytra wider than prothorax at base, lightly 
oval, explanate margins wide and slightly concave; irregularly and coarsely 
seriate-punctate, with about 14 lines of large rounded punctures of unequal slae, 
besides a short seutellary row of small punctures and a submarginal row of 
coarse punctures, delimiting the explanation, the punctures of the four sutural 
rows smaller than the rest. Prosternum finely rugose, abdomen longitudinally 
strigose. 

Dimensions: 11 x 7 mm. 
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Habitat .—New Guinea: Komba (Rev, L. Wagner). 

Three examples sent, with other Tenebrlonidae, tor determination show a 
very distinct species, nearest as to nltid surface to P. nitidisHmus Pasc., from which 
it differs strongly in its coarser sculpture and more oval form. It belongs to 
Macleay*8 Sub'Section ill. The only other species that I can find recorded from 
New Oninea is P. papuanus Qeb., which belongs to Macleay's Section 1. 

Holotype and paratype returned to the South Australian Museum. One para- 
type In Coll. Carter. 


HELAEttS 1»E»LATUS. U, Bp. 

Widely, somewhat squarely, ovate; black, subnitid. 

Head wanting. Prothorax (7 x 13 mm.): Base bislnuate. Us margins serrulate, 
sides semlcircularly narrowed from base to apex, apical processes wide and over¬ 
lapping; extreme margins revolute and narrow, edges (seen sideways) undefined 
(aublaminate), posterior angles acutely falcate; lateral foliation wide and concave, 
the discal part less than half the total width at base; disc almost smooth, but 
minute granules can be seen with a lens, especially on the foliation; a strong 
medial carlna bluntly rounded at highest point of convexity near base, the carina 
depressed at middle. Scutellum convex, widely triangular. Elytra narrower than 
prothorax at base, very convex, sides subparallel for the greater part, widely 
rounded behind; lateral foliation wide, extreme margin strongly raised through¬ 
out, edges (seen sideways) clearly defined and concave; disc with two strongly 
raised, parallel costae, starting from base, terminating on apical declivity, the 
suture also carinate throughout; a row of large punctures at the base, on each 
side of suture and costae, also within the extreme lateral margins; surface in 
general irregularly punctate, with minute pustules Interspersed. Underside 
minutely and sparsely pustulose. Legs wanting. 

Dimeti^sions: 18 x 14 mm. 

Habitat .—^Western Australia: Eradu (near Geraldton) (H. J. Carter). 

I found several fragments of this species in September, 1926, of which the 
above Is sufficiently perfect to warrant its description. Clearly distinct by the 
combination of size, squarish form and high convexity, It is nearest in general 
facies to the obovate H. ocddentalis Cart., in Section lii of nty Revision (These 
pROC., 1910, p. 98). The elytral costae are 3*6 mm. apart. 

Holotype In Coll. Carter, , 

Onobteekiixth hackeri, n. sp. 

Widely ovate, black, opaque above, nitid beneath; antennae and tarsi plceous 
red, in one example (? male) a thin line of red tomentum on hind tibiae. 

Head and pronotum not perceptibly punctate, eplstoma truncate, its angles 
rounded off, its sides sinuately connected with curve of canthus, and with two 
large shallow depressions within front margin, antennae rather slender, 3 less 
than twice as long as 4, 5-8 triangular, 9-10 round, 11 oval. Prothorax widest 
at middle, apex arcuate-emarglnate, base bislnuate, sides well rounded without 
definite slnuatton; lateral border thick, raised and widely channelled within, 
anterior angles rather widely acute, the posterior produced and rather sharply 
dentate; apex and base without border, base with triangular excision half-way 
between seutetlum and hind angles. Scptellum transversely triangular. Elytra 
nearly as Wide as long, wider than prothorax at base, a very narrow margin. 
Invisible from above; without definite sculpture of any kind, even the usual line 
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of lateral punctures absent, or scarcely indicated in one example. Mentum widely 
subovate, tooth of submentum flattened, broadly widened at apex and pointing 
obliquely forward; sterna and epipleurae smooth, abdomen longitudinally strigose. 

Dimensions: 13-14 x 8 9 mm. 

Habitat .—South Australia: Tarcoola (H. Hacker). 

Three examples examined, two of which have been long in my cabinet. The 
third was sent from the Zoologische Museum, Hamburg, for determination. It is 
nearest 0, acutioolUa Cart, in form, but Is easily distinguished by the much 
thicker margins of pronotum, its less sharply produced anterior angles, the 
absence of the lateral row of punctures on the elytra and its more opaque surface, 
It is shorter and wider than 0. luguhrU Blkb. 0. (tuboulayi Cart., from Western 
Australia, has sinuate sides to the prothorax, besides being much larger and with 
a nitid surface. 

Holotype and allotype In Coll, Carter. Paratype in Hamburg Museum. 

Nbotheca, n. gen. Cnodaloninarum. 

Body elongate, subcylindric, winged, surface non-metalUc. 

Head very much as in Chariotlicco, eyes round (seen from above) and 
prominent, cheeks narrower than eyes; mentum with scarcely perceptible keel 
near base, last segment of maxillary palpi securiform, of labial palpi ligulate. 
Antennae short, basal segments slender and short, 3 slightly longer than 4; 7 1^) 
oval, Increasingly transverse, 11 much the largest, oval. Prothorax subquadrate, 
apex subtruncate between lightly advanced anterior angles (feebly advanced in 
middle); base feebly bisinuate, sides a little rounded and explanate with reflexed 
border, apex without border, base with very narrow border, Elytra striate- 
punctate. Epipleurae continuous to apex. Prosternum convex, Us process—with 
corresponding triangular receptacle In the mesosternum—^short. Legs rather 
short and stout, front tarsi having apical segment nearly as long as the rest; 
post tarsi with first shorter than fourth, second longer than third, 

A genus with the general form of Thesilea or of certain Chariotheca, but 
differing in its expanded sides of prothorax and non-metallic surface. 

Genotype, the following species. 

Neotheoa fusca, n. sp. Text-flg. 8. 

Cylindric, head and pronotum subnit id black, the latter sometimes reddish 
at sides and apex, elytra, underside and legs reddish-brown, tarsi, antennae and 
palpi paie-red. 

Head short and wide, labrum prominent, eplstoma rounded and continuous 
with the horizontal antennal orbit, separating groove Indistinctly impressed, 
antennae not extending to middle of prothorax; surface densely punctate. Pro- 
thorax transverse, rather flat, width to length as 6 to 3; anterior angles advanced 
and a little obtuse; widest about middle, sides more rounded anteriorly, posterior 
third nearly stralghtly, sometimes a little sinuately. narrowing to base; hind 
angles obtuse, a moderately wide lateral border, extreme margin showing small 
crenulate irregularity near middle—seen more clearly from below—nitac densely 
cellulose-punctate, subrugose near apex and sides, with a tendency to longitudinal 
coalescence of the punctures. Scutellum semicircular, laevlgate. Elytra rather 
convex laterally, little wider than prothorax, shoulders oblique, humeral swelling 
inconspicuous; sides parallel. Jointly rounded at apex, striate-punctate, the striae 
narrow, in general shallow but deepened on apical declivity; the seriate punctures 
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elongate, evenly spaced and evident to apex; intervals wide, strongly punctate, 
nearly flat at the middle, moderately convex at base and strongly ao towards apex. 
Tibiae slightly curved; underside punctate, pro*, meao-, and metaBternum strongly 
and closely, abdomen finely and less closely, femora also closely, punctate. 

Dimenitions: 7-9 x 2*5-3’5 mm. 

Hahitat .—New Guinea: Mt. Lamlngton, 1,300-1,600 feet (Buna District) (C. T. 
McNamara). 

Twenty-nine examples sent from the Adelaide Museum were not referable to 
any genus known to me. I therefore sent an example to my friend Gebien who 
courteously replied: “Kvldently a new genus of Cnodalonidao somewhat related to 
Thesilea*\ The smaller examples examined were males. 

Holotype and paratypes In South Australian Museum. 



8.— Neothcea fusca, n. sp. 8a, Mandibles (x 12) ; Kft, Mentum and Maxilla 
(x 16), ga, galea; Ic, lacinla; Ig, llgula; Ip. labial palp: mt, 
mentum: nutp, maxillary palp, 

9 —Jjioinoma oblonga, n. sp. 

10. —Ehenolus 89 mitiCQUis, n, sp. 

LiIcinoha oblonga, n. sp. Text-fig. 9. 

Elongate, subcylindrlc, nltid bronze-black, glabrous. Legs, antennae and tarsi 
(except under surface) black. 

Head with sparse round punctures on front and near eyes, with deep, rhom- 
boldal impression on forehead, its suture straight; eyes large and transverse, 
antennal joints oval, 3 a little longer than 4, enlarging from 7 outwards, 
II wider than and half as long again as 10. Prothorax not much wider than 
head; truncate at apex, slightly arcuate at base, widest in front of middle, sides 
feebly arcuate and considerably narrowed to base; front angles depressed and 
roundedi^ posterior widely obtuse, lateral margin narrow, bearing a few setae; 
disc very finely closely and evenly punctate, a shallow depression at centre near 
base, within this a short smooth portion of a medial line; a large setiferous 
puncture well within each hind angle. Soutellum small. Elytra elongate-oblong, 
two and a half times as long as the prothorax; humeri subobsolete, punctate- 
striate, seriate punctures small and little obvious, intervals minutely punctate, 
slightly convex and of uniform width, strongly so at sides and apex, the third 
with two setiferous punctures at wide Intervals on hinder half. Underside smooth ; 
tibiae of male lightly curved, fore tibiae with narrow fringe of tomentum. 

I)imensi<m$: 9-12 x 3-4 mm. 
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Habitat —South Queensland: Bunya Mountain (H. J. Carter). 

Three examples (one much larger than the other two) taken hy myself» 
October, 1919, during the visit of the Ornithologists' Union to this beautiful range. 
The species la nearest to L. elata Pasc., which Is of a paler bronze, with red 
antennae and tarsi, prothorax more widened and rounded at middle and more 
coarsely punctate inter atia, 

Holotype In Coll. Carter. 

Licinoma tricolor, n. sp. 

Elongate-ovate; head black, pronotum dark metallic-green, very nltld, elytra 
bright violet-bronze, antennae opaque-black, femora nitld black, tibiae and tarsi 
piceoUS-red, apical segmentB of latter red. 

Head strongly, unevenly punctate, with an oval frontal impressslon. Antennae 
shorter than in L. splendens mihi, 8 10 nearly round, 11 pyriform. Prothorax: 
Apex and base subtruncate, anterior angles feebly advanced and subacute—seen 
from above—^posterior angles obtuse, widest in front of middle, sides well rounded, 
a narrow lateral margin, slightly explanate only near front angles, bearing 3 or 4 
setae; a shallow medial depression (not sulcate) near base, medial lino further 
indicated by a brassy line of lesser punctures, seen In favourable light. Surface 
finely and closely punctate. Elytra slightly wider than proUiorax and nearly 
twice as long, striate-punctate, the punctures only seen as crenulations on t^e 
insides of intervals; striae well marked; intervals 3 and 6 slightly wider than the 
rest in one example, in three others the 5th Interval only obviously wider than 
the rest; intervals apparently Impunctate, the third with a single seta on apical 
declivity. Hind tarsi with first segment about as long as the fourth. 

Dimensions: 11-12 x 3-3*5 mm. 

Habitat .—^Northern New South Wales: Rlvertree (E. Sutton), Boonoo-Boonoo 
(F. A. Perkins). 

Four examples show a species that seemed at first a dark variety of splendem 
Cart., to which it is closely allied, but the following differences warrant, I think, 
specific distinction; (1) obvious colour differences—dark antennae and legs, less 
brilliant pronotum and bronze elytra, (2) shorter and different antennae, (3) 
prothorax widest in front of middle (at middle In splende 7 ts), its apex propor¬ 
tionally wlder—apex to base 6 : 6 in splendenst 7 ; 6 in tricolor, and (4) elytral 
intervals not of uniform width. 

Holotype in Coll. Carter. 

Amaryomus insionis, n. sp. 

Oval, convex, nitld coppery-bronze, underside nitid-black, legs piceous, antennae 
and tarsi red, the last flavo-setose. 

Head finely and closely punctate, eyes large, interspace narrower than in 
A. morio F., antei^nae slender, 4-11 subequal in length, successively and lightly 
thickened to apex. Prothorax blslnuate at apex and base, all angles obtuse, the 
anterior widely so, sides well rounded, widest behind middle, thence arcuately 
converging to apex and almost straight to the base; disc uniformly, closely and 
finely punctate. Elytra rather widely oval, shoulders obtusely ungulate; striate- 
punctate, each with eight well impressed striae set rather closely with small 
punctures, the intervals nearly flat towards the centre, becoming convex laterally 
and on apical half, strongly so on the declivity, these uniformly and finely 
punctate, the interstitial punctures finer than the pronotal. Underside glabrous, 
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abdomen strigose, tibiae straight, with short, hairy clothing beneath, hind tarsi 
with basal segment as long as the rest combined. 

Dimensions: 16 x 9 mm. 

Habitat, —New Guinea: Mt. Lamington, 1,300-1,500 feet alt. (C. T. McNamara). 

Eleven examples are before me that cannot fit any recorded description, 
including Gebien’s valuable table of New Guinea species. It may be readily 
identified by comparison with the common A, morio F., which I found confused 
with it (on the same card), but which presents the following marked distinctions: 


A. insignis, n. sp. 

Colour brighter bronze 
Dimensions 15 x 9 mm. 

Anien^iae slender 
Pronotum and elytral intef^vals 
more clearly punctate 
Plytral strial punctures smaller 
Hind tibiae straight 
Hind tarsi first segment as long as 
rest combined 


A, monfo F. 

darker 

11-12 y 6 mm. 
moderately stout 

much less clearly punctate 
larger 

strongly curved 

first segment much shorter than rest 
combined 


In colour and size It Is near Chalcopterus perforans Geb., which is amongst 
those sent from Flnschhafen, New Guinea, but the sculpture is very different. 

Holotype in South Australian Museum. 

Amarygnius curvipes Geb. {atienus BIkb.) is abundantly distinct from A. morio 
P., by larger size, more oblong form, opaque surface, coarser elytral punctures— 
especially the intervals. The post tarsi also have the first segment as long as the 
rest combined (shorter in morio). Two examples in my colle<!tion are from 
Nar-nar-goon, and the Grampians, Victoria. I have not seen morio from regions 
south of tropical Queensland. The locality of tasynanicus appears dubious. Gebien's 
name Is unfortunate since the tibiae are not evidently curved. 


Amaryomus n. sp. 

Very convex, widely oval; head, pronotum, underside, legs and tarsi nltld- 
black, the last aureo-setose, antennae piceous, the apical segments paler, elytra 
metallic dark-green with purple sheen on middle area. 

Head finely and rather closely punctate, eyes widely separated, interspace 
equal to first antennal segment. Antennae moderately robust, 3 longer than 4, 
6-11 subequal In length, the apical five successively, lightly enlarged. Prothorax: 
Apex nearly straight, the very wide anterior angles only feebly produced, sides 
arcuately narrowed from base to apex, base weakly bislnuate; posterior angles 
obtuse; disc finely, not closely, punctate, showing smooth spaces along medial 
line and, to leas extent, elsewhere. Blytra strongly convex, widest at shoulders, 
thence ovately narrowed to a rather sharp apex, striate-punctate, the striae wide 
and containing very large oval punctures continuous to apex, becoming even 
larger laterally, about 30 in a row; intervals wide, moderately convex and minutely 
punctured. Prosternum tumid and glabrous, abdomen indistinctly strigose; pro- 
tlblae lightly arched* others straight; hind tarsi: segment 1 = 4; 2 = 3 and short. 

Dimensions: 18 x 8 mm. 

Ifabitol.—New Guinea (Paul Hoasfeld), 
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A single example shows a species distinct from those in the lists of Gehlen 
(L’ExpMition Nfierlandaise, 1920) and Blair (Trans, Zooh Boc. Lend., 191B), with 
a sculpture almost as coarse as In the Australian Chalcoptem» catennlat^s 
Blkb. 

Holotype in South Australian Museum. 

CHALCOPTERUS NITIDUS, n. sp. 

Oval; head, pronotum, scutellum, underside, legs, tarsi, and tarsal clothing 
black, elytra blue—in some aspects with purplish gleams-surface very nltid. 

Head finely punctate, eyes widely separated, Interval rather less than in 
aBnis Bless., without sulcus; antennae very similar to ajplnii? Bless. Prothorax 
very convex, apex arcuate, base lightly biainuate, widest at base, this twice as 
wide as apex, sides arcuately converging to the front, all angles obtuse, the 
posterior deflexed and wide; disc very minutely punctate, without medial line or 
fovea on Its mirror-like surface. Scutelluip laevigate. Elytra wider than pro¬ 
thorax at base, slightly obovate, seriate-punctate, the serial punctures small, 
round and close, slightly larger and more distant laterally, intervals flat and 
microscopically punctate. Meso- and metasternum minutely punctate, abdomen 
rather strongly longitudinally strigulate. Hind tarsi with basal segment longer 
than the rest combined. 

Dimensions'. 11 x 7 mm. \ 

s 

'-Western Australia: Balladonla, Norseman (Miss Baesjou). 

Two examples In the Australian Museum are very distinct from its nearest 
allies in my tabulation, sparsm Blkb., and clypealis Blkb., by the combination of 
colour difference, fine sculpture and nitid surface. In the last, however, It is 
less brilliant than Incidus Cart., or meyricki Blkb. The seriate punctures are very 
much as In purpureus Germ., but the intervals are much Jess strongly punctulate, 
the punctures being visible only under a strong lens. The convex prothorax is 
also distinctive. 

Holotype in Australian Museum, 

EBENOLUH SERRATlCOLmB, n. sp. Text-fig. 10. 

Elongate-oblong; nltid greenish-bronze above, nltld-black beneath, legs and 
basal segments of antennae red, apical segments of antennae opaque-black. 

Head finely closely punctate, epistoma rounded in front, eyes large, prominent, 
almost contiguous in front, Interspace strongly widened behind, this area flat and 
punctate; antennal orbits raised and “ear-llke’'; antennae moderately robust, 3“5 
gubllnear, 3 longer than 4; 6“9 much wider than preceding, subconic; 10-11 
wanting. Prothorax subrectangular, slightly widest at middle, strongly trans¬ 
verse, width nearly twice the length; apex and base subobsoletely blslnuate, the 
former sulcate within a narrow explanate border; anterior angles obliquely trun¬ 
cate, posterior sharply rectangular; anterior two-thirds of sides with about four 
unequal serrations, the largest near middle, thence narrowed, but nearly straight, 
to hind angle; a reflexed basal border, with three large foveae, equally placed 
within it; disc rather sparsely and Irregularly punctate, the punctures coarser 
and rugose towards sides; medial line Impressed throughout; widened on basal 
halt Elytra considerably wider than and about four times as long as prothorax, 
shoulders rounded and rather tumid; sides parallel for the greater part, Jointly 
rounded at apex, coarsely striate-punctate, the large, rectangular, closely-ranged 
punctures occupying most of the surface: the narrow intervals Impunctate, third, 
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fifth and seventh more strongly raised than the rest. Underside almost impunctate, 
abdomen finely strlgose; post tibiae with basal third lightly hollowed Interiorly, 
widened beyond this; post tarsi having basal segment rather longer than second 
and third combined, much shorter than fourth. 

Dimemions: 0x4 mm. 

Habitat —New Guinea: Mt. Lamington (Buna district); 1,300-1,500 feet (C. T. 
McNamara). 

A single example is remarkable for its serrated and unusually transverse 
pronotum. It cannot be fitted to any In Gebien's table, though apparently nearest 
to E. plicicolUs Geb., of which the colour is black, the form narrow, and the pro¬ 
notum without Impressed middle line. In the elytral sculpture it must be near 
E. sculptipennis Geb., which differs in size, colour and pronotal structure. 

Holotype in the South Australian Museum. 

AllecuUt papuensia Mad.—Having examined the type of this I find that It is 
an Ehenolus and. further, that it is identical with E, wollaatoni Blair var. 
anthracinus Geb. The species must, therefore, be known as Ehenolus papuensis 
Mad., var. anthracinus Geb. 

Ebknouts ARUICN 81 S, n. sp. Text-fig. 11. 

Elongate, subcylindric; nitid-bluck above and below, appendages also black, 
the front margins of basal segments of antennae and daws of tarsi only red. 

Head: Labrum prominent, eplstoma rounded in front, strongly, rather closely 
punctate, antennal sockets prominently raised and squarely rounded; eyes 
occupying greater part of head, on front half only separated by the narrowest 
line, on basal half by a narrow triangular area sulcate in middle: antennae long 
and slender, sublinear, 3-6 subequal, 6-11 wider and longer than preceding, sub¬ 
equal in length, 8 slightly the widest. Prothorax subquadrate, transverse, width 
less than H times length, apex and base subtruncate, the former feebly arcuate, 
the latter feebly bisinuate; anterior angles rounded, posterior subacute; sides 
nearly straight* feebly sinuate on basal half, narrowly bordered throughout, basal 
margin raised; disc strongly, irregularly punctate, with some smooth nltid areas, 
medial line only indicated by a depression near apex. Elytra wider than and about 
four times as long as prothorax, parallel for the greater part, separately rounded 
at apex* striate-punctate* the striae narrow, seriate punctures fine, close and 
evenly placed—more widely so outwardly; sutural intervals a little raised, the 
rest wide and flat except near apex. Underside lightly punctate; hind tibiae 
arcuate near base, hind tarsi wanting. 

Dimensions: 10 x S mm. 

Habitat .—^Aru Island (H. Elgner). 

A single cf example shows an elongate, narrow species not very near any in 
Gebien's table. 

Holotype in South Australian Museum. 

Brnomriatm pusiu.um, n. sp. 

Cyllndric; nltid-black above, basal segments of antennae reddish, underside 
and legs pioeous* tarsi red. 

Head: Labrum prominent, eplstoma rounded and strongly punctate, antennal 
sockets obliquely raised* not prominent: eyes close, interspace in front less than 
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length of fiecond antennal segment, considierably widened behind: front strongly 
punctate; antennae sublincar, 3 -5 subequal, much narrower than the succeeding, 
6-11 subequal In length and width. Prothorax laterally convex, subquadrate, 
width leas than IS times length; apex and base truncate, each with raised border 
narrowly sulcate within; sides depressed, notably widened (scarcely ungulate) 
near middle and subslnuate behind; anterior angles rounded, posterior rectangular; 
disc with large round punctures, irregularly placed, an impressed middle line on 
basal half. Klytra much wider than and four times as long as prothorax, sides 
parallel, apices jointly rounded; striate-punctate, the striae as wide as Intervals: 
seriate punctures largo and close, intervals convex, near suture strongly so, also 
impunctate. Underside punctate, mid and hind tibiae a little curved, post tarsi 
with first longer than fourth but shorter than 2, 3 and 4 combined, second twice 
as long as third. 

Dhrf^nHlom: 5 x 1*6 mm. 

Hahitut. —New Guinea: Finschhafen (Hev. L. Wagner). 

A single example (? <?) is in size only comparable with angutatum Geb., and 
mfans Geb., In Geblen’s tabulation; both dliferently coloured, with much more 
widely separated eyes, the former also with angulate sided pronotum. 

Holotype in South Australian Museum. 

SruoNOYMUM WAONEBT, n. sp. Text-fig. 12. \ 

Head and pronotum subnltid-black, elytra nonmetalllc nitid-brown; under¬ 
side very nitld brownish-black, coxae, legs and abdomen reddish; antennae with 
five basal segments red, the apical segment yellow, the remainder dull black; 
tarsi rod. 

Head; Labrum produced, eplstoma truncate, closely punctate; eyes separated 
by the length of tirsl antennal segment In front, more widely behind; antennal 
sockets moderately raised; front finely sulcate and strongly punctate; antennal 
segments more or less obconic, 3~5 subequal, 6-10 longer and much wider, 
especially at apices, but equal In length inter se, 11 elongate ovate, of same length 
as preceding. Prothorax convex, slightly wider In front than behind, apex lightly 
produced forward in middle, otherwise nearly straight; base feebly blsinuato, sides 
subangulate in middle, with short wide tooth, otherwise nearly straight, widely 
margined at apex and base, anterior angles rounded off, posterior subrectangular; 
disc closely and strongly punctate, lightly rugose in places, without impressed 
medial line, Seutellum black, nitid, triangular. Elytra lightly obovate, much 
wider than, and four times as long as, prothorax, shoulders widely rounded, with¬ 
out tumidity, apices Jointly rounded; sides slightly enlarged behind middle; 
striate-punctate, striae wider than intervals, containing large, close punctures 
continuous to apex; intervals ribbed (costiform) and themselves microscopically 
punctate. Prosternum and propleurae strongly punctate, metasternum and 
abdomen very nitld and impunctate: all tibiae straight, post tarsi 1 = 4; 2 =: 8. 

Dimensiom: 8-10 x 8-3*6 mm, 

Habifat.—New Guinea: Finschhafen (Rev. L. Wagner). 

Five examples examined show little sexual differentiation. The species has 
a similar facies to B. pumtithorax Cart,, and must also be near 8, heyanum Geb.. 
but the latter is larger and differently coloured. 8. punctitnorasc much liner 
and sparser sculpture of the pronotum and is without the lateral tooth. 

Holotype in South Australian Museum. 
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n. —Kbvnolus arttcnstifi, n, sp. 13 

12.IronffpUiim wagncri, n. »p. 
}Z.-^Copt.occrcuif fioripticoUis, n. ep. 


Synonymy. 

1. Gonocephalum hinpidocostatum Palrm. - G, c08tipenne Curt. - G. oostatum 

Cart. (nom. pracocc.). 

2. Bradymema crenatua Pasc. - gramticoUia Frm, 

3. B. raucipennia Blkb. r aeriatna Geb. 

4. PXaiydoma deteraum W!k. ~ laticorne Frm, = amiamitum Frm. - jnalaccanm 

Maru. - CeropiHa valga Pasc. 

6. Cero%wia janthinipcnnis Chev. “ peregrinua Pasc, 

6. C. macM?a/a Geb. ii, nom. ~ &i/ajsoiaia Cart, r quadriplagiata Geb. 

7. Diaclina niiida Cart. = immaculata Geb. 

8. Diphyrrhyncua nicobaricus Redt. = apicalla Champ. 

9. XJloma coTpnlenta Geb. 5 ™ Acthoaua paacoei Geb. 

10. Boliema (?) nitidula Maci. {Ipsaphea) “ D. apinicollia Frm. 

11. Qraptopezua crengticolUa Mad, {Nyctozoilua) = G. coatipennia Blair. 

12. Zophophilua curticornia Frm. 5 ~ raptor Geb. J - Meneriafes dentipes Cart. <f. 

13. Chariotheca planicolUa Frm. (Theailea) = ohlonga Blanch. (2'hc«ilca) - 

cupripennia Pasc. = Frm. 

14. C. cupripennia Maci. iProphanea) = C. punctiventria Geb, 

15. Pczophenua submetalUvus Mad. {Prophanea) = ratilan^ Geb. 

16. Amarygmus conveaHuacutus Mad. (1886) ~ niger Geb., n. nom. 

17. A. morio F. := aeneua 01. cupreua Gu4r. = rufic7^rua Blanch. - foveoaeriatua 

Frm, = foveoatriatua Frm. = inornatua Mad. - picipea Frm. (Dietyaua) 
taamanicua Blkb. = uni/m^mia Blkb. 

18. Amarygmua cuprarius Web. = A. mutabUia Geb. 

19. Notostrongylium rugoaicoHe Cart, = Strongylium horridwm Geb. 

20. StrangyBum gravidum Mad. = S. fMberipenne Frm. var. 

21. Mbenolus papuenaia Mad, (Allacula) - wotlaatoni Blair var. anthracinua Geb. 
No leas than twenty-nine species of Tenebrionidae are now known to occur on 

both sides of Torres Straits. 

Also the following generic synonymy holds (ftde Gebien); 

Zophophilua Fairm. = Sphenothorap Geb. Teremenea Cart. 

E 
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Fam* Cerahbtoidab. 

COPTOCERCUS eCRIFHCJOLLlS, 0* Bp. TeXt-flg, 13. 

Head and prothorax black, the latter with a short line of white pubescence 
within the apical and basal border, more or less connected by two sinuate 
longitudinal lines of similar pubescence forming a subovate pattern. Elytrk red, 
with an irregular medial fascia and subapical maculae testaceous; antennae, legs 
and underside red. 

Head pubescent, with sparse longer hair on muzzle, punctate at base; antennae 
longer than body, segments 3-6 externally spiuose. Prothorax: Sides lightly 
rounded, with a subobsolete, round, lateral tubercle, strongly constricted at base, 
scarcely so at apex; disc with four—In one example five—feebly raised nodules, 
densely punctate, with sparse long hair at sides, besides discai pubescence, 
Scutellum large, triangular, clad with white pubescence. Elytra: Shoulders 
rather square and slightly tumid; sides subparallel, slightly converging behind; 
apices with long, sharp, external spine, sutural angle just perceptibly produced, 
surface strongly punctate, the punctures coarse and close near base, finer and 
more distant behind the pale fascia, subobsolete on apical fourth; each elytron 
with a single raised interval; surface sparsely clothed, especially on sides and 
apex, with long, whitish hair. 

DimenHom: 13-16 x 3-4 mm. 

Hahiiat, —Victoria: Portland (M. L. Hauschild), second example labelled 
"New Holland". 

Two examples, both c?» were sent from the Zoologlsche Museum, Hamburg, with 
other longicorns, for determination. In my Revision of the Group It would stand 
near O', vidnus Hope, from which It differs in Its pronotal pattern and structure. 
The elytral fascia has a forward prolongation at middle of each elytron; it Is 
interrupted at suture and continuous to the sides. 

Holotype in Hamburg Museum, 

Pobjthodes pustulata, n. sp. 

Castaneous; apical third of elytra, also the whole abdomen, dark-brown, 
except for a small triangular white mark across external apices of elytra. 

Head Impunctate; a small nitid pustule at each angle of clypeus; antennae 
longer than body, 3 longer than 4; 4-10 subequal in length, but successively finer; 
8-5 spinose on outside. Prothorax longer than wide, widest about middle, lateral 
outline a little Irregular but scarcely nodose; disc with five well-raised nodules, 
the middle one elongate. Elytra two and a half times as long as prothorax and 
wider than it at shoulders; sides subparallel, apices truncate; each with a trace¬ 
able subcostate impression from the shoulders to the apical third; basal two- 
thirds with sparse, Irregular pustules, the lateral area indistinctly punctate, the 
whole elytra finely pubescent. Prosternum concave in front of coxae, this 
accentuated by abrupt convexity of apical area; femora clavate, 

Dimemionn: 15 x 4 mm. 

Habitat.—Queensland: Clermont, Peak Downs (Dr. K. K. Spence), and also 
in the Hamburg Museum. 

Two examples examined, both cf. The truncate apices and irregular-sided 
pronotum may suggest generic distinction, though I consider this UndcBirable. 
Pustules are also found on the elyti^a of P. spinipennU tnlhi, though differently 
placed. 

Holotype in Coll, Carter. Paratype in Hamburg Museum. 
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The six species described may be tabulated as follows: 


Porithodes Auriv. 


1 . 


2 , 


3. 


4. 


Apices of elytra spinose . 

Apices of elytra truncate . 

Apices of elytra rounded . 

I»ale area of elytra confined to apical third 

Pale area of elytra not so . 

Apex of elytra dark . 

Apex of elytra pale . 

Greater part of elytra pale. 

Fascia and apex only pale. 


. apinip(pnnis Cart. 

.. puatulata, n. sp. 

. 2 

. apicalia Lioa 

. 3 

. plasriaia Blkb. 

. 4 

. X«ea 

faaciata Aurlv,; olfliqua Lea 


Pam. Dasciliadae, 

DASCJtttTS OBLONGUB^ n, SP. 

Eiongate-oblong; nitid reddish-brown, antennae, tarsi and underside red; 
upper surface sparsely clad with short pale hair, adpreased on pronotum, upright 
on elytra, this abraded except near margins, also base of pronotum. 

Head: Eyes large, round and prominent, separated by the width of one eye; 
antennae long, extending nearly half the length of elytra, segments 3-10 sharply 
triangular, forming a strong serration, 11 narrowly lanceolate. Prothorax widest 
at base, its outline from above subconlc with a slight anterior sinuatlon, narrowing 
and convex towards apex, Its extreme apex bluntly rounded, and about the width 
of forehead (between eyes), a narrow, horizontal margin visible at basal third, 
anterior margins decurved, posterior angles acute; base rather strongly blslnuate, 
Us margins finely serrulate; disc with shallow punctures, a large oval depres¬ 
sion at base, within this two deeper foveae symmetrically placed. Scutellum large, 
subpentagonal. Elytra oblong, slightly wider than prothorax at shoulders, feebly 
enlarged behind middle, apices rounded; striate-punctate, the striae rather deep, 
the punctures therein small, close and transverse; intervals lightly convex, closely 
punctate towards base, transversely elongate for the greater part; procoxae 
approximate; underside with silky pubescence. 

Dimensions: 9x3 mm. 

Habitat —New South Wales: E. Dorrigo (W. Heron). 

A single specimen before me is certainly conspeclflc with D. serraticomis mlhl, 
but longer, narrower and with stronger striatlon and elytral sculpture. Both are 
doubtfully referred to Dasdtlus, though clearly allied to I>. hrevicornis Mad. Its 
general facies Is that of an Elaterid. 

Holotype in Coll. Carter. 












ON PLACENTATION IN REPTILES. 11. 

By H. CLAiRi-i Wkkkes, D.Sc. 

Formetly lAnnean Mavleay Fellow of the t^lociety in Zoology. 

(Plates xxii xxviU; ten Text-figures.) 
tR<^ad 2yth October, .1930.1 
C/ontenfa, 

Introduction. 

DuHcrlptlon of allJAiitoplacenlalJoii in (a) Egovnia cumiinf/Aattii, E. whitci and 
E. atriolata', (!>) Tiliqtia stcinvtyldca and 2\ nigroUitcu] (o) hyyoHonin (ficmierffia) 
guadridiffitatuni; id) Mabuja miUti/aaciata\ (e) Lygosoma iXAolepvtma) oocUatum, 
L. {It.) mctallicum and L. (L.) preti-oaum. 

Description of early stages in the rievelopment of the ullantoplacenta In Lygoaoma 
i Liolepiama} entrecasteauxi. 

Theoretical cons id erat ions. 

Summary and cohcIuhIoiis. _ 


INTIIODITCTION. 

The placentatlon of eight scincid lizards from Australia and one from Java 
is described here. The lizards include three species of the genua Egernia, 
E. cynninghami, E. whitei and E. atriolata; the large skink TiliQua nigroluteOj 
commonly called the **blue tongue" lizard in south-eastern Australia; the semi¬ 
subterranean skink Lygosoma {HemiergU) quadridigitatunn', the sklnk Jtfabttja 
Tnultifasciata collected in Java; and three species of the genua Lygosoma, subgenus 
Liolepismat Lygonoma ilAolepUinxi) oceRafam, L, (L.) metallicum and L. (L.) 
pretiosum. 

Unfortunately specimens of the other two Australian species of Egerniay 
E. kingii and B. stokei, were not available for examination. 

A stage in the development of the placenta in Tiliqua^ scincoides, the most 
common "blue tongue" in New South Wales, Australia, has already been described 
by Professor T. Flynn (1923). The stage described here for T. nigrolutea Is 
probably later than that described by Flynn for T. acincolde«. 

Both Lygofioma {Bemiergis) decresiensis and L, (Bemiergis) quadridigitatum 
are viviparous, but stages in the development of the placenta suitable for descrip¬ 
tion were only available in L. (Bemiergis) guad7'idig‘itatum, those in the other 
species being too young. 

I have to thank Professor A. N. Burkitt of the Department of^ Anatomy, 
University of Sydney, for the specimens of Mabuju multifaacAata which be brought 
from Java in 1929. 

Placentation has already been described for two sklnks of the subgenuB 
IJotepisma, L. (L.) entrecasteauxl (Harrison and Weekes, 1926) and L. (L.) 
weekestte (Weekes, X929). The placentae in these two small sklnks were shown 
to be essentially similar, although differing in the degree of their specialization 
(Weekes, 1929). The placentae in L. (L.) ocellatiim, L. (L.) mctaUicym and 
L. (Id.) pretioyum tkT^ Identical, but there is a marked difference between the degree 
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of epecialization of the placonta In these lizards and that of the placenta in 
L. (L.) entrecasteanwi and L. {L,) 

The allantoplacentation alone Is described here and the description of the 
maternal and foetal tissues surrounding the yolk-sac is reserved for a later date. 

The reptiles for which placentation has so far been described are the lizards 
of the family Scincidae: GhalcUle^ iridactylus (Giacominu 1891), C. ocellatm 
(Mingazzini, 1891), Tiligua scincoides (Flynn, 1923), Lygasoma {Liolepisma) 
entrecasteauxi (Harrison and Weekes, 1926), L, (BmuUa) guoyi (Weekes, 1927), 
and L, (Liolepisma) weekesae (Weekes, 1929); and the snakes Denisonia tiuperha 
(Weekes, 1929), and />. suta (Weekes, 1929). 

The reptiles for which placentation is here described are the following lizards 
of the family Scincidae: JSgernia cunfiinghamit E, whiM, E, striolata, Lygosoim 
(Liolepisma) ocetlatum, L. (L.) metalticum, L. (L.) pretiosumf L. (liemiergis) 
quadridigitatum, Tiliqua nigrolutca, and Mahuja multifasciata. 

I have also examined embryos from other viviparous species, the snakes 
Notechis curtis (Australia), Tropidonotus sirtalis (North America), Psewdechijr 
porphyrae (Australia) and the lizard ^^celoporua torquatua (Texas), The speci¬ 
mens are unfortunately not in a satisfactory state of preservation for description, 
so that the fact of their viviparity can alone be recorded here. The number of 
species of reptiles for which viviparity is recorded is rapidly increasing and it is 
remarkable that so many lizards are, upon examination, proving to be viviparous. 
It will be Interesting to see how many different types of placentae occur among 
the viviparous reptiles. The majority of the examinations so far made have 
revealed only simple types of placentae. 

I have been able to collect a series of young embryos of L. (L,) entrecasteauxi 
and the account of the development of the allantoplacenta in this lizard promised 
by Professor Harrison and myself In 1925 Is Included here. 

I wish to thank the University of Sydney for a grant which enabled me to 
collect in Tasmania in January. 1029, and also to thank the Lhmean Society of 
New South Wales for a grant which enabled me to collect within New South 
Wales. I further wish to take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to 
Professor J. P. Hill, Department of Anatomy and Embryology (University of 
London), University College, in whose department this work was completed, 
for the help he has given me, and particularly for the opportunity of obtaining the 
photomicrographs which appear In this paper. 

EJOERNIA CtJNSlNOHAMI, E. WHlTEl AWh E. STBIOLATA. 

Material. 

The habitat of Egernia ranges from low to comparatively high altitudes. 
Specimens of E. t<?hifei were collected from La Perouse, Sydney, at sea-level; from 
Cooma, 260 miles south of Sydney, at a height of about 2,700 feet above sea-level; 
from the Jenolan district, 140 miles west of Sydney, at a height of about 4,000 
feet, and from the New England Plateau, north-eastern New South Wales, at a 
height of about 5,000 feet. Specimens of E. striolata were collected from north¬ 
eastern New South Wales, at a height of about 600 feet, and also from the Jenolan 
district at 4,000 feet. Specimens of E, cunninghami were collected in great 
numbers from Tarana on the western slopes of the Blue Mountains, about 120 
miles west of Sydney, at a height of about 3.000 feet, and this lizard was also 
found at Sydney at sea-level. It will be seen that Egernia is fairly widely 
distributed, at least throughout eastern New South Wales, and other records show 
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that It is also distributed over the western region. Specimens of E. whitei were 
also collected in Tasmania, but neither E. cunninghami nor J0. striolata was seen 
there. 

The female lizards collected contained embryos ranging from the early stage 
in development where the embryo lies flat upon the yolk-sac with no amnion or 
allantois formed, to the stage immediately prior to the birth of the foetus. 

The material was stained with Ehrlich's haematoxylin and counterstained 
with eosin. 


Placentation, 

The gestation period of these lizards begins in the spring and covers about 
three months. At Tarana ovulation occurred in E, cunninghami during the last 
week in November In 1927 and it also occurred during the same week in other 
species of lizards found tn the same locality and obviously controlled by the same 
climatic conditions. Ovulation occurred at least two weeks earlier In the same 
species found in the Jenolan district, which is on the eastern slope of the Blue 
Mountains, about 40 miles south of Tarana, and which has an earlier spring than 
the Tarana district. The direct influence of climatic conditions upon the ovulation 
and maturation of the eggs in the lizards was thus demonstrated. 

In lizards examined at Tarana during the flrst week in November, the ova 
present in the ovaries were so small that It was at flrst thought that the lizards 
were oviparous and that the eggs had been laid. However, an examination of the 
ovaries revealed no burst follicles, and in the lizards collected In the second week 
of November the ova were noticeably larger. By the end of November they were 
in the oviducts, ovulation having taken place during the last week. There Is no 
record of the time of ovulation in either £?. whitei or E, striolata as the ova were 
in the oviducts in all the specimens collected. 

In E. cunninghami the number of eggs in one lizard varies from five to nine 
and in E. whitei and E, striolata from three to five, the right oviduct usually 
containing one more egg than the left, a condition prevalent among lizards. The 
eggs are round, soft and creamy-yellow. Those in E, cunninghami are the largest 
and measure about 20 mm. in diameter, while those in E, whitei and E, striolata, 
smaller lizards, measure only about 10 mm. in diameter. They are surrounded by a 
thin transparent membrane, but there is no trace of shell. In early stages in the 
development of the embryo a little albumen collects at the base of the yolk-sac. 

The embryonic pole of the egg lies In a position dorsal with regard to the 
parent and the embryo develops in the region immediately beneath the main 
longitudinal blood-vessels, so that on opening up the ventral body wall of the 
parent the eggs must be turned over to bring the embryos into view. This 
position is constant and the embryos, which are surrounded by only a very thin 
uterine wall, are thus given a certain amount of protection by the overlying 
backbone of the parent. The eggs in the uterus cause it to become expanded Into 
a series of regular swellings which Oiacominl (1891) called ‘'Incubatory chambers'*. 
Each uterus is vascularized by one main longitudinal artery and vein, which lie 
along its dorsal surface (Text-fig. 9a, M.Ut.V,). The main artery 

supplies branch arteries which pass transversely round each incubatory chamber 
to the regfon underlying the base of the yolk-sac of the contained egg and each 
vein receives blood from transverse branches which also come from the region of 
the uterus underlying the base of the yolk^ao and which roughly alternate with 
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the branch arteries. A similar condition in L. (L.) etitrec(uteai^i is illustrated 
by Figure 4 on Plate zxvii. 

The uterine wall at the time of ovulation consists of the tissues usually found 
in lizards: the external coat of longitudlnsSl muscle, the Internal coat of circular 
muscle, the mucosa with scattered glands embedded, and the single layer of 
lining epithelium. Before ovulation the epithelial cells lining the oviduct are fairly 
uniform in structure and height, with definite dividing walls and with their free 
margins ciliated. The maternal capillaries lie for the moat part at the bases of 
the epithelial cells although many are scattered throughout the mucosa. 

Since the three species, £}. cunninghami, E. whitei and E. atriolata have the 
same type of placentation, no distinction will be made between them in this 
description. The mature allantoplacenta In these species of Egemia Is very 
simple and fundamentally similar to that already described for Lygomma (Hintilia) 
quoyi (Weekes, 1927). The maternal capillaries Invade the epithelium lining the 
lumen of the uterus and are more or less exposed at the maternal placental face; 
the allantoic capillaries are concentrated at the surface of the chorio-allantoic 
membrane, which is attached to the uterus, and the maternal and foetal blood¬ 
streams are thus in close apposition (Text4g. 8). 

The youngest embryo examined lies fiat upon the yolk-sac, with no indication 
of amnion formation. The eplblast cells have extended for a short distance over 
the dorsal surface of the yolk-sac and are firmly attached to the overlying shell- 
membrane which is about as thick as the epiblast layer. Even at this early 
stage there are the beginnings of the modification of the structure of the uterine 
wall for placentation. The maternal capillaries can be seen pressed against the 
epithelial cells and those cells immediately In contact with them are flat and 
about half their original size. The dividing walls of the epithelial cells are not 
as definite at this stage as they are In the non-pregnant condition. This modifica¬ 
tion of the structure of the uterus is restricted to that part surrounding the 
embryonic pole of the egg. 

At the next important stage in the development of the placenta the embryo 
lies on its left side on the yolk-sac, the chorionic membrane is established and the 
allantois is represented by a small, insignificant, bladder-like protuberance at the 
posterior end of the embryo. The structure of the uterine wall is further modified 
for placentation and this modification extends for some distance beyond the 
embryonic region, to the region overlying the yolk-sac. The maternal capillaries 
have now definitely invaded the uterine epithelium and lie almost completely 
embedded in it, bat there Is still a layer of epithelial cytoplasm separating them 
from the underlying ectoderm cells of the foetal chorionic membrane (Text-fig. 1; 
PI. xxli, fig. 1). The uterine epithelium in sectioned material has the appearance 
of a nucleated syncytium (Text-fig. 1) ; however, an examination of the surface 
view of t)ie uterine wall reveals dividing cell-walls which show that the epithelium 
is not definitely syncytial. In the embryonic region the shell membrane has 
disappeared from between the uterine wall and the chorionic membrane, having 
been absorbed by the underlying chorionic ectoderm cells, which thus come into 
contact with the surface of the overlying uterus and some of which are at this 
stage actually attached to the uterine surface. These chorionic ectoderm cells 
are slightly larger than at the earlier stage described, but are still flat and 
tapering and are already characterised by the deeply-staining nuclei which are so 
prominent at later stages. From the description of these two stages in the 
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development of the placenta It can be seen that the modification of the uterus 
for allantoplacentation is Independent of the presence of an underlying allantois, 
since at the first stage described there is no allantois present, and at the second 
stage the allantois Is but a small swellfag at the posterior end of the embryo. 


U».Epi. MshCap. 



Text-0|f. 1.—Section of utorlmf wall of B, cunninghami with apposed ^ 
chorionic inembrano of embryo. The maternal capillaries have begun invasion 
of uterine epithelium, x 400. All, allantois; Ch,, chorionic membrane; 

Mat. Cap., maternal capillary; somatic mesoderm; Ut, Bpl, uterine 

epithelium. 

At this stage the area vasculosa has extended over approximately one-third 
of the yolk-sac surface. The method of the extension of the extra-embryonic 
blood-vessels round the yolk-sac resembles that described for the lizards 
L, (HinuUa) gmyi, T. scmcoidcft (Weekes, 1927), L. (L,) weekesae and L. (L.) 
entrecasteauM (Weekes, 1929), and for the snakes jyenisonia superba and Z>. suta 
(Weekes, 1929). Over the dorsal and embryonic region the blood-vessels form on 
the surface of the yolk-sac over the thick hypoblastlc layer, but at the side of 
the yolk-sac the extra-embryonic mesoderm dips into the substance of the saCi 
catting off a fairly thick layer of yolk-containing endoderm cells from the main 
bulk of the sac. The mesoderm continues to grow round the sac embedded in 
its substance and, on the splitting apart of the **Bomatic*' and "splanchnic’* layers 
of mesoderm and the formation of the extra-embryonic coelome, the outer strip 
of yolk-sac is cut off and entirely isolated from the main sac. The mesoderm 
spreads immediately beneath the chorionic ectoderm as well as Into the substance 
of the yolk-sac, so that when the allantois extends Into the extra-embryonle coelome 
and unites with its outer wall, a composite membrane is formed composed of 
chorionic ectoderm, mesoderm, yolk-sac endoderm, "somatic" mesoderm, allantoic 
mesoderm and allantoic endoderm. This membrane can no longer be correctly 
called choriO'anantoic membrane and the term "ehorio-omphalo-alUntoic 
membrane" was suggested and used in a previous paper (Weekes, 1929). Also 
the membrane which consists of chorionic ectoderm, mesoderm, yolk-endoderm and 
"somatic*' mesoderm is referred to in this bkper as the "omphalo-chorloh" or the 
"omphalo-chorlontc membrane.** In the embryos of every viviparous reptile so 
far examined by me, the extension of the extra-embryonic circulation follows this 
plan and, according to Dr. H. Hrabrowskl (1926), it follows the seme plan in the 
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ovoviviparouB lizard Lacerta agilist as well as in the viviparous species LacMa 
vivipara and in the slow-worm Anguis fragilU. A more detailed account of this 
phenomenon is in course of preparation. 

At the time of the establishment of the chorio-allantoic membrane there are 
no further obvious modifications for allantoplacentation in the uterine wall, and 
the chorio-allantoic membrane simply consists of an outer layer of fiattened 
chorionic ectoderm cells attached to the uterine face and an inner layer of 
meaenchymatous tissue which carries the allantoic blood-vessels and which is 
bounded by a single layer of tapering endoderm cells. 



Text-fig, 2.—Section through egg and surrounding uterine wall showing a 
well developed embryo of ennninghami on yolk-8a<;, the relations between 
embryo and aUantols, and extent of allantoplacental region Indicated by broken 
line. X 4. All, allantoic stalk; All. Vr«., allantoic vesicle; B. All. Ves,, 
boundary of allantoic vesicle; In. All. Memb., Inner allantoic membrane: 
L. Vmh. V. d A., left umbilical vein and artery; M. Ut. A., main uterine artery; 
Af. Vt. V., main uterine vein; H, Umb. A., right umbilical artery: J?. Vmb. V., 
right umbilical vein; Y.8., yolk-sac; Y.H. St., yolk-sac stalk; V.iS. Vess,. yolk-sac 
vessels. 


When the placenta is mature the chorio-allantoic membrane is well established 
and the embryo is about four weeks old (Text-fig. 2). The uterine epithelium Is 
thinner and the maternal capillaries are more or leas exposed at the surface of 
the uterus, also the vascularization of the uterus Is noticeably richer (Text-fig. Z; 
Plate xxii, fig. 2). The allantoic capillaries are concentrated at the surface of the 
chorio-allantoic membrane and are covered only by a thin layer of much flattened 
chorionic ectoderm calls so that the capillaries come into fairly close contact with 
the overlying maternal capillaries (Text-fig. 3). The chorionic ectoderm cells 
Insert protoplasmic protuberances Into the maternal tissue, so that it Is difficult 
to tear away the foetal from the maternal tissue. At this stage there may be a 
thick sheet of mesenchymatous tissue, strengthened by numerous muscle fibres, 
underlying the allaatoic blood-vessels in the chorio-allantoic membrane. ThM 
tissue is especially characteristic of eunningTiaini, in which the allantois is 
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much larger than that In either £?. whitei or E. striolataf its outer wall therefore 
needing more support (Text»fig. S; PL xxll, fig. 2), 

The placentation occurs over the entire chorio-allantoic membrane (Text-dg. 
2 ) and« as the allantois extends with the shrinking of the yolk-sac, the area of 
placentation is correspondingly extended. Although In the lizards the allantois 
only extends as the yolk-sac decreases in size, in the snakes examined It completely 
encircles the yolk-sac at early stages in the development of the embryo when the 
yolk-sac comprises the main bulk of the egg in the incubatory chamber (Weekes, 
1929). 



Ch,Ech 

\ 


All.Cap. 

Mus.Mes. 


Text-flg. 3.—Section of mature allantoplacenta pf iff. cunnincAaml. x 400. 
Atl. Oap,t allantoic capillary; C,M,, circular muscle; Ch. Mot., chorionic ectoderm; 

longitudinal muscle; Mus. Afee,, muscular mesenchymatous tissue; 
Vi* Cap,, uterine capillary; lit* Epi,, uterine epithelium. 


Krom this description It will he seen that the placenta is fundamentally simple 
and closely resembles that in L* (Hinulia) quopi in that it Is chiefly characterized 
by closely apposed maternal and foetal blood-streams. It might perhaps he as well 
to stress the fact that, although the foetal tissue is attached to the maternal tissue, 
there Is no invasion of the maternal tissue by the foetal tissue, the attachment 
being only superficial, and In no lizard has any such invasion been so far observed. 
It seems possible that this simple type of placenta may be the type most commonly 
found among reptiles, as it occurs in nine of the seventeen species for which 
placentation has so far been described. The presence of such a comparatively 
large yolk^ac in each of the three species and the simplicity of the structure of 
the placenta seem to Indicate that the placenta may function chiefly for respira- 
tion. It Is proposed in the coining breeding season to see how far this assumption 
is correct 
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The modificution of the maternal and foetal tissues surrounding the yolk-sac in 

E. cuxtninghami, E. wbltel and E. strlolata. 

It la not proposed to discuss at any length the structure and function of the 
maternal and foetal membranes surrounding the yolk-sac. Only a brief description 
will be included here, since these tissues must be more fully studied before a 
satisfactory understanding of them can be obtained. 

The base of the yolk-sac of embryos of Egemia in fairly advanced stages 
of development seems to be a collecting ground for all kinds of debris which 
Includes degenerating shell-membrane, albumen, scattered corpuscles and loose 
cells. These substances form a pad of material which varies in thickness with 
the individual egg and which can be lifted away from the yolk-sac on dissecting 
away the uterine wall after fixation. This accumulation of materials seems to 
influence to some degree the structure of the overlying chorionic ectoderm cells 
for usually where the pad is thickest, that is, at the base of the yolk-sac, the 
chorionic ectoderm cells are pressed closely against It and are much flattened. At 
the sides of the sac, where the deposit, although present, is much less plentiful, the 
chorionic ectoderm cells are enlarged and columnar. The enlargement does not 
occur uniformly over the yolk-sac but In Irregular patches, so that an area of 
enlarged cells may suddenly abut on a region where the cells are normal in size. 
The uterine epithelium underlying the yolk-sac also shows the same patchy 
modification. The epithelial cells of the uterine wall immediately underlying an 
area of enlarged chorionic ectoderm cells are usually correspondingly enlarged 
and are curious in that they are extraordinarily narrow (PI. xxlii, fig. 1). Where 
the chorionic ectoderm cells are not modified, the underlying epithelial cells of 
the uterine wall are as a rule also unmodified, but although this is usually so, 
areas of enlarged uterine epithelial cells have been observed underlying an area 
of chorionic ectoderm cells of normal structure. The difficulty of obtaining a 
satisfactory explanation of the structure of the maternal and foetal tissues 
surrounding the yolk-sac is thus demonstrated. Another interesting point is that, 
while such apposed areas of thickened maternal and foetal epithelial tissues 
usually have at least a small accumulation of materials between them, areas do 
occur where there is no trace of such substance (PI. xxlii, fig, 1). Why the 
maternal and foetal epithelial tissues should be so modified is a curious and 
Interesting problem. The comparatively large yolk-sac In these species of Egemia 
is full of yolk and this makes it somewhat difficult to believe that an omphalo- 
placenta for the absorption of food Is necessary, especially at the comparatively 
early stages in the development of the embryo, when the specialization of the 
maternal and foetal tissues sritrrounding the yolk-sac is most marked. If the 
region is omphaloplacental, the reason for the irregular distribution of the 
specialized areas is a problem. 

Tiliqua nioeolutea and T. sotnooides. 

Specimens of Tiliqua nigrolutea were collected from Tasmania at sea-level 
and at a height of about 3,000 feet. They contained young In fairly advanced 
stages of development and unfortunately earlier stages are not available. At the 
stages examined the structure ot the allantoplacenta is identical with that of the 
allantopiacenta of the three speoles of Egernia described above, as a comparison 
of photomicrographs 3 and Z on Plate xxii and Text-figures 4a and 3 will show, 
and therefore it is not considered necessary to describe the placenta any further. 
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The Structure of the maternal and foetal tissues surrounding the yolk-sac is also 
very similar to that of these tissues in Wgerniaj except that in T. nigrolutea the 
surface of the uterine wall is often folded and the omphalo^chorionic membrane is 
thrown into corresponding folds which fit loosely Into the shallow grooves between 
the uterine folds. Occasionally a similar folding occurs In JSpcmia, but it Is not 
as characteristic as in Tiligua, 

The extension of the blood-vessels around the yolk-sac le on the same plan as 
in Egernia, where a wide strip of yolk-containing endoderm Is separated from the 
main bulk of the yolk-sac. 

Professor T. Flynn (1923) described a stage in the placentation of the “blue 
tongue" lizard, Titigua scincoides. He writes (1928, p, 76); “Possessing as 1 do 
but one definitely placental stage, it Is not easy to say with exactness what altera¬ 
tions have taken place in the various foetal and maternal structures which enter 
into the formation of the allantoic and maternal placenta. The union between 
chorion and the uterine epithelium is very intimate. Uterine epithelium apparently 
consists of a single layer of very fiattenod cells, while the chorionic ectoderm has 
proliferated greatly, is much vacuolated, resembling a typical Plasmodium, and is 
formed in the main of markedly enlarged cells with large nuclei connected 
together by amoeboid processes. With this previously prepared tissue the 
allantois fuses by its placental surface. This Is not at this stage a complete 
union but occurs at a large number of points." Flynn gave no accompany^g 
figures of the histological relations of the placental region, so it was difficult 
accurately to compare the placentation he described with that of other lizards. 
However, I collected specimens of T. scincoides during the breeding season of 1928 
and was able to make observations of the placentation. The placentae examined 
were all taken from embryos in advanced stages of development and are con¬ 
sidered to be mature. Flynn does not mention the maternal circulation. From 
my observations, the maternal capillaries are seen to be concentrated at the 
surface of the uterus and the “single layer of very flattened cells", which Flynn 
speaks of, represents the remains of the deeper layer of uterine epithelium which 
partially degenerated as a result of its invasion by the capillaries. At the stage 
examined I could find no trace of the "typical Plasmodium of markedly enlarged 
cells" (chorionic ectoderm cells). Although the nuclei are fairly large and deeply 
staining, the cells themselves are not markedly enlarged but are flat and tapering 
and even degenerated in places, allowing the allantoic capillaries to come Into 
contact with the overlying maternal tissues (Text-fig. 4a). As this stage differed 
in this respect from that described by Flynn, it Is assumed that his must have 
been a younger stage than was available to me, since at all later stages examined 
the placenta remained as described. 

Flynn also described an even earlier stage, but unfortunately the maternal 
structures had not been kept and the evidence afforded by the uterine well was not 
available to him. In this stage, where the allantois is but a small diverticulum of 
the hind gut, the chorionic ectoderm cells in the immediate region of the embryo 
have begun to proliferate and are considerably enlarged. Through the courtesy of 
the Department of Zoology, University of Sydney, I was able to examine Flynn's 
slides of this stage and to figure it (Harrison and Weekes, 1925). It Is Interesting 
that such a modification was not met with during the examination of the various 
stages in the development of the .placenta of those other lizards Which have a 
similar type of mature placenta. However, as there are no signs of such prolifera¬ 
tion in the mature allantoplacenta of T» scincoide^t it seems justifiable to deduce 
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that the condition is transitory, the proliferation possibly only serving to I'acUltate 
the attachment of the foetal to the maternal tissue, and that the mature placenta 
corresponds in all essentials to that in the llsards L, {Hinulia) quoyi, cunning^ 
hami, E. whiiii and E, striolata. 




Text-flg. 4a.—"Section of mature placenta of T, nigrolutea, x 400. 
i'br —^Section of mature allantoplacenta of L, (Hemiergia) (juttdridigUatuvi. 

X 400, AU. Cap,, allantoic capillary; C.M,, circular muscle; Ch. JUSct,, chorionic 
ectoderm; Xr.jlf., longitudinal muscle; Mat, Cap., maternal capillary; Mu$. Mfts.s 
muscular meeenohymatous tissue; Vt. Epi., uterine epithelium, 

LYOOSOMA (HEMIKBOIS) QPAPRIIlTGITATtTM, 

Specimens of Lygamma iSemiergia) qmdridigitatum were collected from 
Tarana and thp Jenolan district In the summer of 1928, together with specimens 
of M, cnnninghami and other lUards, This Usard measures about six inches in 
length and is narrow and snakedifee, Its fore and hind limbs having degenerated. 
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It always lives in the dark, mostly under logs or tree stumps. The ovulation and 
fertilization of these lizards took place during the last week of November In 1028# 
and the young were born at the end of February, The eggs in the oviducts are 
distinctly oval, in accordance with the narrow snake^lke body of* the parent, A 
little albumen is present and a thin shell-membrane surrounds the eggs. In 
early stages In the development of the embryo the shell-membrane over the 
embryonic region is absorbed and the remainder collects with the albumen at the 
base of the yolk-sac. 

The embryo lies on Us left side on the yolk-sac and the allantoic stalk passes 
immediately upward to expand into the allantoic vesicle, The allantois is 
vascularized by two main umbilical arteries and veins and the yolk-sac is vascu¬ 
larized by two main arteries and one main vein which unite in the yolk-sac stalk 
before passing into the embryo. The allantois does not grow round the yolk-sac. 
but only expands as the yolk-sac decreases In size. The uterus la vascularized by 
one main longitudinal artery and vein on its dorsal surface and each of the vessels 
has transverse branches which pass round the uterus to the region underlying the 
bases of the yolk-sacs of the contained eggs. In all these respects L. {Hemiergu) 
quadrldigitatum resembles other lizards examined, but it has been thought advis¬ 
able to include a brief description as this is the first account of the intra-uterlne 
relations of this subgenus ffemiergis. 

Allantoplacentation occurs over the whole of the uterine surface embracedsjby 
the chorio-allantoic membrane. The allantoplacenta Is fundamentally similar to 
that found In L. (BinuUa) quoyi^ K, cunninghami, B. tchUei and E, striolata, and 
a description is therefore considered unnecessary. Since L, (Heniiergis) guadridi- 
gitatum is a small lizard and has comparatively small embryos, the thick band of 
mesenchymatous tissue underlying the chorionic ectoderm of the chorio-allantoic 
membrane found in the larger lizard E. eunninghami Is absent (Text-fig. 4&), 

Maruja multoasciata. 

Mahuja multifasciata is yet another viviparous sklnk and Is a fairly large 
lizard, the mature adult measuring about 10 Inches In length. Only mature stages 
in the development of the allantoplacenta are available for examination. The 
allantoplacenta is essentially similar to that described above for Egernia^ 
T. nigrolutea and T. scincoides, In which the area of allantoplacentation extends 
over the whole surface of the uterus embraced by the chorio-allantoic membrane 
and is characterized by the partial degeneration of maternal and foetal epithelial 
tissues over the placental face and the close apposition of maternal and foetal 
blood-Btreams. 

LYGOSOMA (LIOUEPISMA) OCELLATUM, L. (ti.) METAU.IOUM AND L. (L.) PBETI08XTM. 

Material 

Each of these three species of lizard is a comparatively small skink about 
four or five Inches in length, and all three occur In great numbers in Tasmania. 
According to the available records L. (L.) oceltatum and L. (jD.) metalUcum are 
apparently, restricted to Tasmania, Specimens from Victoria recorded as 
L. (I/.) pretio$um were examined and found to be really a new species now called 
Lygosoma {^tiotepisma) weekesae (Klnghorn, 1929). As this is the only record 
of L. iL,) pretiQSum from the mainland of Australia it seems possible that this 
lizard may also be restricted to Tasmania. The three species are the most common 
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skinks In Tasmania and no difficulty was experienced in collecting numbers of 
tbexui whether at sea^evel or at a height of 4,000 feet. 

The lizards were collected during January, 1929, and were kept alive until 
the birth of the young, which occurred for the most part during the first and 
second weeks of February; however, some young were born in the middle of 
January from lizards collected at sea-level in northern Tasmania, where spring 
and consequently the beginning of the gestation period are earlier than In the 
high regions in the south. The embryos in the lizards collected were all fairly 
well developed and were at about the middle of their gestation period. 

PlacentaH<^%. 

The placentatlon and the anatomical relations between the embryo, its 
membranes and its yolk-sac are the same in the three species and in this 
description no distinction Is made between the species. The females carry from 
three to seven young, five being the usual number and, as in other viviparous 
lizards examined, the right uterus usually holds one more egg than the left. The 
embryo lies on its left side on the yolk-sac, with its long axis parallel to that of 
the parent. The general disposition of the embryo on its sac and of the foetal 
membranes and umbilical and yolk-sac blood-vessels has been described for two 
other species of this subgenus, L, (/>.) entrecaBteauxi (Harrison and Weekea, 1925) 
and L, (L.) weekemt (Weekes, 1929) and it is sufficient to say here that in these 
respects L. (L.) ocella^gm, L. (L.) metallicwm, and L. {h,) pretioBum correspond 
in all essentials with the two related species. 

There are the remains of sheU-membrane at the base of the yolk-sac. At the 
early stage examined the embryo and its allantoic vesicle occupy about half the 
Incubatory chamber and the yolk-sac is reduced and occupies the other half. The 
chorio-allantoic membrane is firmly established, the allantoic vesicle completely 
filling the extra-embryonic coelome as far as the upper surface of the yolk-sac. 
The area of allantopZacentation extends over the whole surface of the chorio¬ 
allantoic membrane. 

Perhaps one of the most striking features of the allantoplacenta in these 
forms is the- extreme thinness of the uterine wall, as illustrated by Figure 3 on 
Plate xxiii. The chorio-allantoic membrane Is usually pressed against the uterine 
surface, but the epithelial cells of the chorionic membrane are not actually 
attached to the maternal face of the placenta. In Figures 2 and 3 on Plate xxlli 
the apposition is not close, but the separation of the tissues occurred during their 
preparation for sectioning. There are often large areas where the apposition Is 
close (Text-fig. 5b). The uterine wall Is covered with a series of small folds 
which, although small, are nevertheless quite characteristic, and distinguish this 
type of placenta from that described above for Bgernia and Tiliqm. Each fold 
consists of one maternal capillary with a thin endothelial coat surrounded by a 
layer of uterine epithelium in which the cell walls are difficult to distinguish. 
That part of the epithelium which immediately underlies the capillaries is thin 
and usually without nuclei, the nuclei being congregated in the thicker epithelium 
between the capillaries (Text-fig. 5a; PI. xxiii, fig. 2). 

The chorio-allantoic membrane Is vascularized by numerous small capillaries 
and larger vessels which immediately underlie the chorionic ectoderm. In section 
the chorionic epithelium has almost the appearance of a deeply staining syncytium 
with large nuclei embedded (PI. xxiii, fig. 2); however, in surface view the cell 
wails are distinct and the ectoderm is seen to be truly cellular. , Over most of the 
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placental region the chorionic epithelium Is pressed closely against the folds in 
the uterine wall and extensions of the epithelial cells grow Into the grooves 
between the folds, so that the whole has the appearance of dove-tailing. Often 
in section the groove appears to be completely filled with the extension from one 
large epithelial cell (Text-fig. 6h) which may attach Itself to the maternal tissue 


UhEpi. U^.Cap. Fold. 



Text-flg. Oa..—-Section of mature allantoplacenta of L. iL.) ooollatum. x 40Q. 

5b.—Section of mature allantoplacenta of h, (L,) ooeUatum showing apposition 
of maternal and foetal tlssueB. x 400. All. Vap., allantoic capillary; Ch. Ect.^ 
chorionic ectoderm; Ut. Vap,^ uterine capillary; l/t. Epi,, uterine epithelium. 

SO that, if the maternal and foetal tissues are separated In the process of sectioning, 
the free margins of the epithelial cells may be jagged and torn (PI. xxtii, fig. 2). 
This type of placenta is obviously simple and its significance will be discussed 
later. 

Some early Staoes in tkk De^tslopment of the Allantotlacenta in the Scincid 

Lizard, Lyoosoma (LmtEinsMA) entrecasteaxjxi. 

Material, 

In the paper on the placentation of Lyposowa (Liolepisina) entreeanteauaci by 
the lata Professor Harrison and myself (Harrison and Weehes, 1926), a late stage 
in the development of the placenta was described and an account of earlier stages 
promised. At the beginning of the breeding season of 1926 specimens of (L.) 
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entrecasteauxi costalnicLg very young embryoH were collected from Mount 
Kosciusko, Australia, and were kept alive during the rest of the gestation period, 
about eleven weeks. Lizards were opened and the young removed at intervals 
of a tew days during that period and a fairly complete aeries of developmental 
stages is therefore available. At the earliest stage examined, the beginnings of 
placentation are already evident and therefore, although this stage Is compara- 
lively a very early one in the development of the embryo, it will be necessary to 
examine even earlier stages before the account of the development of allanto- 
placentation In this lizard can foe completed. A description of available stages Is 
included here since, in the discussion of the placentation in the other lizards 
described in this paper, reference is made to the early development of the 
placentation in L, {L.) entrecasteauan. 

Ptacentationu 

As stated, the mature allantoplacentatlon has already been described and 
illustrated (Harrison and Weekes, 11)25). Included here is one of the photomicro¬ 
graphs published lu that paper which illustrates very satisfactorily the general 
disposition of the main maternal allantoplacental region in surface view (PI. xxvli, 
hg. 4). This placenta] region is roughly elliptical In shape and the coiled folds 
in the uterine wall stand out distinctly in the photomicrograph. The maternal 
circulation is also clearly shown; the darker region lying longitudinally In the 
middle of the placental region represents the two main maternal blood-vessels, the 
longitudinal artery and vein, slung in a fold of mesometrium, and the numerous 
vessels running transversely are branches from these two main vessels, the 
narrower arteries (PI. xxvli, lig. 4, Br, A.) roughly alternating with the thicker 
veins (PI. xxvU, flg. 4, Br. F.). 

Further illustrations of the mature allantoplacenta of material collected since 
the publication of the above paper are given as Figure 4 on Plate xxvi, Figure 3 on 
Plate xxvil and Figure 6 on Plate xxvili. Figure 4 on Plate xxvi illustrates the 
histological structure of the mature elliptical allantoplacenta, for a detailed 
description of which reference^ should be made to the above-mentioned paper. It 
is sufficient to say here that the folds lining the uterus are complicated when 
compared with those in the allantoplacenta© of other species of lizard; that each 
fold is dUed with capillaries and lined by a single layer of enlarged, cuboid, 
ciliated, epithelial cells, which have the appearance of being secretory; that the 
chorionic ectoderm cells pressed against maternal folds are enormously enlarged 
and ciliated; and that the general form of the ridges Impresses Itself upon the 
chorionic surface which Is thus marked off Into a series of bays and prominences, 
the prominences loosely fitting into the grooves between the maternal folds. 
Figure 3 on Plate xxvli Is a photograph of the foetal elliptical allantoplacenta. The 
dark elliptical area consists of greatly thickened chorionic epithelium overlying a 
ridhlr vascularized allantois. This elliptical region lies immediately beneath the 
maternal elliptical region illustrated on the same plate. 

Description of the AUantoptacentation of JUlMhryos in Lizards collected and 

examined on Ifth J^ovent&er, 19^5. 

It Is impossible to Judge accurately the age of the embryos examined on lltfa 
Kevember, 3.S36, since the times of the fertilltation of the ova are not known afid 
the date of the fixation of the embryos can alone be recorded. It must be stressed 
y 
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that the dates given are tor the breeding season of XD25 only, since'the beginning 
of the breeding season varies each year and roughly corresponds with the coming 
of spring. The embryos examined are, with few exceptions, at similar stages of 
development, the breeding season being a fairly regular one. The embryos have 
reached the stage in their development illustrated by Text-dgures 6a and 65, 
where the amnion and chorion are formed, but where the allantois is only a small 
protuberance at the posterior end of the embryo. The embryo lies on its left side 
on the surface of the yolk-sac In a position dorsal with regard to the parent and 
immediately beneath the main maternal longitudinal blood-vessels. 



Text-ftg. 6a,—The stage of development of majority of embryos of 
Z*. <!,.) enfreeasfcawiPt examined lUh November, 1926. x 10. 6b.—A diagram¬ 

matic repreHoniatton of section through egg and surrounding uterine wall at 
this stage, x 14. SIh. Term,» sinus termlnalls; STk, CA , thickened chorionic 
ectoderm; Ut, uterus; T.B„ yolk-sac. 

At this stage there is a thin shell-membrane and a little albumen at the 
Bides and base ot the yolk-sac, but in the dorsal and embryonal region there Is 
only the remains of degenerating shell-membrane embedded in a thin coagulum of 
what may be maternal secretion containing loose cells and corpuscles. A surface 
view of the placental area was obtained by removing the dorsal half of an 
incubatory chamber and staining and mounting it whole as shown in Plate xxvii, 
figure 1. In surface view there are as yet no indications of the elliptical allanto- 
placental region which is so well defined at later stages. In the pre,viouB paper 
(Harrison and Weekes, 1525, p. 474) we said **we reserve a full statement of the 
details of maternal circulation for a future occasion when we shall have earlier 
developmental stagee for examination and comparison. Here we give merely a 
brief outline of the arrangement of the vessels In the uterine wall. A large artery 
and vein run longitudinally along the dorsal side of the uterus, slung in a fold of 
the mesometrlum, and standing out as a prominent ridge bisecting the allanto- 
placental area ... the vein receives a single large branch vein from each 
placental area to which latter the artery sends out a single branch . . An 
examination of early stages has shown that, as in other lizards examined, the 
branch arteries and veins which run transversely round the uterus pass directly 
into the single large artery and vela which He in a longitudinal direction along 
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tbe dorsal surface of the uterus and not first into separate branch vessels from 
each placental area. The interpretation published in 1^25 was incorrect 

At the early stage under consideration the arrangement of the vessels is 
essentially similar to that at later stages and, except for a marked enrichment of 
the blood supply and a consequent enlargement of the vessels, the maternal circula¬ 
tion conforms to the same plan throughout the gestation period. There are small 
branch vessels which feed the elliptical allantoplacenta alone and which are most 
evident at later stages of its development. Whether they are all formed in the 
uterus at early stages of development or whether they are formed throughout the 
gestation period is difficult to determine, since at early stages they are narrow and 
indistinct and it is not easy to separate them from the general background of the 
uterus which contains an extraordinarily rich capillary network. From the 
evidence available it seems probable that many of the vessels are formed through¬ 
out the gestation period. A comparison of Figures 1 and 4 on Plate xxvil shows 
the marked enrichment of the blood supply during the gestation period. 

In section the uterine wall of the earliest stage available Is very thin and 
contains few glands, those present being fiattened and obviously not functioning 
(Plate xxiv, fig. 2). No folds are noticeable when a surface view of the uterus 
is examined, but in sectioned material they are quite distinct although small. The 
absence of any indication of an elliptical allantoplacental area on the surface of 
the uterus is due to the more or less uniform distribution of the small folds over 
the entire under surface of the uterus surrounding the dorsal halt of the egg 
(Text-fig. 66). There may be a few smooth areas on the face of the uterus In this 
region, but these later become covered with folds. Over the smooth region the 
uterine epithelium is a single layer of fairly regular long and narrow cells which 
are to a large extent separated from each other, have swollen apices, and appear 
to be secretory (Text-fig. 8a; PI. xxiv, fig. 1), In the ridged regions each small 
ridge contains a small capillary which is surrounded by epithelial cells, arranged 
in a fan-like manner, which have the same histological structure as the cells 
lining the smooth portions of the uterus (PI. xxiv, fig. 2). It la interesting that 
the folds are so widely distributed when first formed. At this stage the chorionic 
membrane extends for a comparatively short distance over the yolk-sac and in 
the immediate embryonic region the chorionic epithelium is thickened (Text-fig. 
66), but the epithelial cells, although comparatively large, are only about one- 
tenth of the else they eventually attain. The dividing cell walls are distinct, the 
cell cytoplasm stains deeply and the cell apices are swollen. These cells have 
probably absorbed the shell-membrane from their immediate vicinity, as do the 
chorionic ectoderm cells in the early developmental stages of other vlyiparous 
lizards examined. 

B^Boription of the Altantophu^entation of MmhryoB in Lizards emmined on 

20th Novemher^ 

At the next Important stage in the development of the allantoplacenta, the 
allantois covers the posterior end of the embryo and the cfaorio-allantolc membrane 
Is established <Text-fig. 7; PI. xxvi, fig. 1). Stages intermediate between this and 
the previous stage described are available, but beyond the acquisition of a com¬ 
plete covering of folds over the under surface of the uterus surrounding the 
dorsal half of the egg ahd the further extension of the extra-embryonic ectoderm 
and the extra^mbryonic circulatioii over the yolk-sac, there are no further 
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important deveiopmenta to be obiserved. In the surface view of this second stage 
there are still no signs of an elliptical placental region on the uterine wall; 
In sectioned material, however, the folds are seen to be more numerous and 
slightly larger, the Increase in the size of each fold being caused by the enlarge¬ 
ment of the epithelial cells and the swelling of the contained capillary which is 
not only larger at this stage, but Is also rounded and packed with corpuscles. 
The folds are pressed close together so that they appear square in cross-section 
(Text-hg, 8d; PI. xxlv, fig, 3; PI. xxvi, fig. 1) and their general outline resembles 
that described for the folds in early developmental stages of the allantoplacenta 
of L. (L.) weekem^ (Weekes, 1929, p. 49). With the growth of the embryo and 
the expansion of the allantoic vesicle the uterus is stretched and the folds again 
become separated. Figures a, c and (I of Text-figure 8 illustrate the four main 
steps in the development of the folds up to this stage. 



Text-fig. 7o.—^Thc stage of devt^lopmeiit of majority of embryos of 
h. (h.) ^nireaasteauspi examined 20th Novomber, 1026, x 10. 7b .—A diagram- 

matte repreHentation of section through egg and surrounding uterine wall at 
this stage, x 14, AM., allantois; <Si», Term., sinus termlnalls; Th. Ch. Bet.. 
thiehened chorionic ectoderm; Thin. Ch. Bet., thin chorionic ectoderm; XTt., 
uterus; Y.8.. yolk-sac. 


The thickening of the chorionic epithelium extend* tor some dletance orw 
the surface of the yolk-sac and there may be thin areas Interspersed among the 
thick areas (Text-ftg. 76), although there is no apparent reason for this patchy 
arrangement. The allantoic mesenchyme contains many capillaries and fresh blood 
channels are being formed. . Figure S on Plate xxv is a pbotomicrograidi of part 
of the allantoplacenta at this stage. Included here to show the collection of 
material between the uterus and the chorionic ectoderm. 

Detertption of the Anantopiaoentation of Bmbrpoo in Lieard* enomined on 

iSth November, iPtS. 

It Is not luitil th* embryo and its allantois occupy a third of the incubatory 
chamber that the next Important oteps in the devetopmdnt of 
are eytdent. At this stage an elliptical falnUy opaque area oa« be seen in the 
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doml region of the incubatory chamber. This is the beginning of the mature 
elliptical allantopiacentatlou which is about half its ultimate tiize (PI. xxviU 
fig- 2). 

As may be expected, an examination of the sectioned material reveals a 
further specialiiKation of the maternal folds particularly at the dorsal region 
of the incubatory chamber beneath the main longitudinal blood-vessels* where 
many of the folds are deep and narrow and perhaps more closely packed than at 



Text-fig. 8.—Stages In development of maternal folds In allantoplacenta of 
L. (Xf.) 0ntrec<itateau3ifi. n-e x 460 ; / y 340, c., cilia. 


the last stage described. The fedds in the uterine wall surrounding the elliptical 
area (Text-fig. 10b, Plae. H.)» are now flattened <P1. xxvili, fig. 1) and this 
flattening Is the first step in their degeneration which is complete by the time the 
mature placenta is established (PI. xxvltl, fig. 3). 

The chorionic epithelium underlying the deep narrow folds is definitely 
thicker than that in surrounding regions, but the epithelial cells are not yet 
dilated (PI. xxvi. fig. 2). 

The most important advances* then* In the development of the allantoplacenta 
at this stage are (1) the appearance of the opauue, elliptical area on the dorsal 
surface of the incubatory ehamberi due to the further Bpectallxation of the folds 
in the uterine wall In the region of the main uterine longittidinal blood-vesiels* 
(2) the beginning of the degeneration of the folds in the uterine wall over- 
lying the sides of the egg* and (3> the further thickening of the chorionic 
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epithelium Immediately beneath the more specialised maternal folds, With the 
concentration of the specialization of maternal and foetal tissues into an elliptical 
area at the dorsal region of the incubatory chamber and egg respectively, the 
beginnings of the main region of ailantoplacentation are made. 

The further development of the elliptical allantoplacenta Is from this stage 
(28th November, 1925) Quite straightforward until, In specimens examined at the 
end of the first week of December, the elliptical placenta is well defined, its 
clearer definition being due to its greater opacity which is caused by the general 
enlargement and further folding of the ridges and tbe thickening of the underlying 
chorionic epithelium (PI. xxvi, fig. 4). The elliptical placenta is considered to 
be mature at this stage, since there is no further noticeable specialization during 
the rest of the gestation period. The amount of folding of the uterine wall 
varies with the individual specimen as a comparison of Figure 4 on Plate xxvi 
with Figure 5 on Plate xxvlil shows. The epithelial cells lining the folds are now 
enlarged, cuboid and ciliated. The specialization of the chorionic epithelium is 
restricted to the region immediately underlying the maternal folds, so that an 
area of thickened chorionic epithelium underlies the elliptical maternal placenta. 
The chorionic ectoderm cells attain enormous proportions and are ciliated (PL 
XXV, fig. 2). A comparison of Figure 4 on Plate xxiv with Figure 2 on Plate xxv 
shows the marked enlargement of these cells. The fairly complicated fold shown 
as Figure 1 on Plate xxv arose out of a further development of a simple folclK 
such as Is shown in section by Figure 2 on Plate xxiv. 

The structure of the tissues of the uterus and the chorio-allantoic membrane 
in the smooth regions adjoining the mature elliptical ridged placental area deserves 
special comment. The flattening and degeneration of the folds, which are already 
noticeable in those specimens examined on 28th November (Pl. xxvlil, fig. 1), 
continue (PL xxvili, fig. 2) until, at the end of the first week of December, 
there are no longer even traces of the former folds, and the maternal epithelium 
lining the uterine facse has actually degenerated so that there Is only a thin layer 
of epithelial cytoplasm underlying the maternal capillaries (PL xxvlil, fig. 3). The 
foetal tissue is attached to the maternal tissue by the chorionic epithelial cells 
which are also flattened and which taper over the allantoic capillaries. This region, 
which has been referred to in a previous paper (Weekes, 1929) as the ‘'smooth 
region of ailantoplacentation'*. to distinguish it from the elliptical ridged region, 
is obviously allantoplacental, the secretion and absorption of gases and perhaps 
nutriment being facilitated by the close apposition of maternal and foetal blood* 
streams. The structure of the smooth allantoplacental region Is strikingly similar 
to that of the mature allantoplacenta described for L, (Hinulia) quoyi, B, 
cunninphami, B. whitei, B. striolata, T. nigrolutea and T. scincoides. 

In the development of the allantoplacenta of L/, (L.) entT^custequxi there is* 
then, first the occurrence of small folds on the entire under surface of the dorsal 
half of the incubatory chamber and the enlargement of the chorionic ectoderm 
ceils of tbe chorionic membrane in this region. There follows the enlargement 
and further complication of the folds and their concentration into an elliptical 
area on the under surface of the dorsal region of the uterus in the region of the 
main longitudinal artery and vein and the further thickening of the chorionic 
epithelium immediately underlying the enlarged uterine folds. FlnaUy, the folds 
In the regions surrounding the elliptical area degenerate and the chorionic 
ectoderm lining the underlying ohorto^llaatoic membrane also degenerates* so 
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that a sacond region of ailantoplacentation is established where the thinness of 
the maternal and foetal epithelium allows the close apposition of maternal and 
foetal blood-streams. 


TBEOBSTICAL CONBIOBBATIOKS. 

In an earlier paper (Harrison and Weekes, 192S) it was claimed that the 
occurrence of gimllar types of placentae In two not very closely related Sclncid 
genera, hygoBoma and ChalcideSf indicates the independent evolution of the placenta 
in each. The results of continued investigation into reptilian placentatlon have 
further established the claim of the Independent evolution of similar types of 
placentae among reptiles. The occurrence of similar types of placentae In the 
lizards E. cunninghamit T. nigrolutm and L. {Hinnlia) quoyi can, to my mind, 
only be explained by this hypothesis, since It would be obviously unsatisfactory 
to attempt to relate these forms more closely, because of their similar placentae, 
in spite of the obvious anatomical differences between them. Further substantia¬ 
tion is given by the difference in the placentatlon of members of the same 
genus ChalcMes and by the fact that both oviparous species and viviparous species 
with fairly well developed placentae occur in one and the same subgenus, 
lAolepisma, 

The facts thus far established by a study of reptilian placentatlon point to the 
conclusions, (1) that placeiitatJon as a functional adaptation to environment 
has arisen independently many times in the course of evolution among reptiles, 
and (ii) that the phenomenon of parallel development of similar types of placentae 
among reptiles is common. 

It is interesting that all the lizards for which placentation has been recorded 
belong to the family Sclncidae, but no significance is attached to this fact, since 
Jt is known that members of other families are viviparous and these may prove 
to be placental upon examination. Miss J. Procter, Curator of Reptiles, Zoological 
Gardens, I^ondon, has called my attention to a viviparous chameleon, the Investiga¬ 
tion of which should be interesting. 

The possibility of tracing various stages In the evolution of the more 
specialized types of placentation suggested itself after a study of what are now 
considered to be simpler types. The placentation first examined was that of 
/j, (L.) entrecasteauxi (Harrison and Weekes, 1926) and, in the beginning, 
attention was mainly given to the elliptical area of allantoplacentation so 
prominent In the dorsal region of the incubatory chamber. Later, after an 
examination of the placentation of L. (Binutia) quoyi (Weekes, 1927), It was 
noticed that the histological structure of, and the relationship between, the uterine 
wall and the apposed chorlo-aUantolc membrane over the non-rldged area in 
L. (L.) entreca$teaiixi (PI. xxviii, fig. 3) were almost Identical with those in the 
mature placenta of L. (BinuUa) quoyL In both these regions of allantoplacentation 
the maternal and epithelial tissues partly degenerate and the maternal and foetal 
blood-streams are closely apposed. This resemblance, together with the simplicity 
of the structure of the placenta In L. {BinuXia) quoyi, suggested that perhaps 
the placentation in h* (L.) entrtcmteauxi may have evolved from a type similar 
to that now occurring in L. {Binutia) quoyi. This is not a remarkable or even 
an important supposition, as obviously the placentation in L. (L.) entrecatfteauxi 
must have developed out of some very simple form of placenta, and It would be 
difficult to visualize a more simple or natural expression than that which occurs 
In L. (MinuHa) quoyi and also In M. cunninghamif E. whitH, E. atriolata^ T. 
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nigrolutea^ T, ^cincoideSf L, (Hemierffi$) qua4ridigitat%m find Mgbuja 

nmltif&iciaia. 

Giacominl (1906) described a condition for Chalcides ocellatus in wblcb the 
richly vascular maternal and foetal tissues are closely apposed and which he 
considered too simple to be called placental. Glacominl's description of the 
apposed tissues could very well be applied to the corresponding condition in 
L. iHinuHu) Quogif JEJ. cunninghamif whiiei, E. striolaiay T. acincoides, T. 
nigrolutea, L. (Semiergis) quadridigitatum and Mabuja muttifasciata; however, 
early stages In the development of the embryo in these lizards show that this 
condition is brought about by a definite change in the structure of the uterine wall 
and the chorio-allantoic membrane, and that the foetal tissues are actually attached 
to the maternal tissues and that some exchange, even if only of gases, obviously 
takes place between them. This condition, therefore, to my mind, rightly deserves 
the name placenta in spite of the obvious simplicity of its structure. 

A study of the eggs, as well as a consideration of the simplicity of the placenta 
in L. (BinuHa) quoyi, E. cunninghamif E. whiteif E. «f?nolafa, T. acincoides, 
T, nigrolutea, L. {Memiergia) quadridigitatum and Mahuja multifasciataf suggests, 
to my mind, that these lizards have possibly adopted viviparity and this form 
of placentatlon comparatively recently, since the eggs, when cn>mpared with those 
of oviparous lizards of the same adult size, do not show an obvious reduction 
In yolk*content and the yolk in some species Is even surrounded by a lUtl^ 
albumen. But when the eggs of L. (L.) entrecaateauxi and C, tridactylua, lizards 
with a comparatively specialized placenta, are examined, the reduction of the 
yolk-content is obvious, the eggs of L. (L.) entrecaateauxi being barely two-thirds 
the size of eggs of oviparous species of the same adult size, while those ■ of 
C. tridactylUH (Giacomlni, 1891, p. 333) measure only about 2*6 to 3 mm. in 
diameter compared with at least 8 mm. in oviparous species of the same adult 
size. This reduction suggests, to my mind, that a comparatively long time 
must have elapsed since this form became viviparous. The suggestion might 
be made that L. iL,) entrecaateauxi and V, tridactylua adopted viviparity at the 
same time as the above-mentioned lizards, but that their specialized type of 
placenta has been developed and the yolk-content of their eggs reduced more 
rapidly. Whether the adaptation was synchronous or not has no important 
bearing on the conclusions that the type of placenta in L, {Hinulia) quoyi is 
simple and that In its evolution the placenta In E. (L.) entrecaateauxi possibly 
passed through a stage similar to that now represented by the mature placenta 
in L. (HinuUa} quoyi. 

The discovery in E. (E.) weekeaae (Weekes, 1929) of an allantoplacenta 
which Is of the same type as that in E. (E,) entrecaateauxU although not as well 
specialized, was not unexpected. In L. (Z/.) toeekeaae there is the same well- 
defined elliptical allantoplacenta in the dorsal region of the incubatory chamber 
and the same smooth aUantoplacental region characterized by closely apposed 
maternal and foetal blood-streams as in E. (L.) entrecaateauxi. The maternal 
folds in the elliptical placental region are essentially similar to those in E. {E.) 
etUrecmtemxi, but the Hdges are simpler and not so deeply folded and the sheet 
of chorionic epithelium underlying the maternal ridges is not so thick, Indeed, the 
mature placenta in L. (E.) weekeaae greatly resembles a stage in the development 
of the placenta in L. iE.) mtrecaatmuxi Just before it reaches maturity, and so 
close is this resemblance that It was necessary to refer to the labels on the sHdes 
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of aectloned matorlal in order to distiagulsli the species. This resemblaace 
suggests mther obviously that in Its phyiogeny the placenta in h. ih.) mtre- 
casteauxi passed through a stage now represented by the mature placenta in 
L. {L.) wetketae. A comparison of Figure 4 on Plate xxvlli, Figure 8 on Plate xxv! 
and Text-figures lOo and 10b will show clearly enough the grounds tor this 
assumption. It may be suggested that, since L, (L,.) entrecasteauxi and L, (L.) 
weekeaae are closely related lisards (Klnghorn, 1989), they may have come 
from the same placental stock, the specialisation of the placenta having progressed 
further In one than In the other. This would naturally mean that their placentae 


M.UhA. 



Text*ftg. 9a.-—A diagrammatic represent at ion of part of incubatory chamber 
with apposed chor!o*allafttoic membrane, Illustrating the simple type of allanto- 
placenta found In the Heards L, (Hinalia) (jtioyi, B, cunninghafni, M. whitei, 
JS. T, aolHookte#, T. Higr^lutea^ L, (^fimiirrgig) guadridigitatum and 

if. tauni/aaoiafa, The attachment of foetal to maternal tieeue ia indicated by the 
broken line X, x lO. 9b.—Portion of aHantoplacenta shown In Figure 9a 
magnified to show histological structure, 9c,—A diagrammatic representation 
of part of Jncttbatory chamber with apposed eborio-allantolc membrane, 
nhistrating type of allantoplaoenta found in Hsards L. (L.) ooeUatum>, 
JU iXf*) mgiotUcum and I/. <i.) The separation of foetal from 

maternal tissue is Indicated by Unbroken line Y. x 12'6. 9d—Portion of allanto- 

placenta shown In Figure 9c magnified to Illustrate its histological structure. 
Ch. AIL Jf.f Chorlo-anantoic membrane; M, Ut. A., main uterine artery; K. Ut. V., 
main uterine vein; uterus. 
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are related and have not heen independently evolved. Indeed, It would perhaps 
he strange if such instances of placental relationship did not occur among a group 
80 widely adopting viviparity and the general conclusion of the independent 
evolution of similar types of placentae among the reptllee Is not challenged by 
such an instance. 

The placenta In L, (£<.) oceVlat%m^ L, iU) metalUcum and It* iL.} pretiomm 
may now be considered. This placenta is slightly more highly specialised than 
that In L. (BinuUa) quoyi, since the maternal capillaries, instead of remaining 
level with the surface of the maternal placental face as they do In L. (Hiuttlia) 
quoyi, bulge to form the folds described above and the chorionic ectoderm cells, 
which are much flattened in I/. (ITlaalio) owoyt, are enlarged and fit Into the shallow 
maternal grooves between the folds. However, these are not fundamental differ¬ 
ences and, to my mind, the placenta in L, (L.) ocelHtum, L, (L,) metaUicum 
and L. (L.) pretiosum may be regarded as a further specialization of the con¬ 
dition in (Einulia) quoyi, and, since It is suggested that the placenta in 
L. ih.) entrecasieaua^i may possibly have come from an original type such as Is 
now found in jD. (Einulia) quoyi (Text-flg. da and d6), it is interesting to see 
if there are any suggestions in the ontogeny of the placenta in L. (L.) entre- 
casteaus^i of it having passed through such a stage in its phylogeny as la now 
represented by the mature placenta in L. (L,) ocellatum, L. (L,) metaUicum and 
Ij, (L.) pretiosum (Text-flg. 9c* and 9d). It will be recalled that, at the earUest\ 
stage in the development of the placenta in L, (L,) enirecasteauxi examined, 
small folds occur over the entire under surface of the uterus surrounding the 
embryo, and that It is only at later stages that they become restricted to the 
elliptical area on the dorsal region of the incubatory chamber. The presence 
of small folds over the entire under surface of the uterus In contact with the 
chorio-allantoic membrane does, to my mind, suggest the placentation in L, (L.) 
ocellatum, h, (L,) metalUcum and L, (L,) pretiosum and the structure of the 
shallow folds in L. (Z/.) entrecasteauxi and of those in the three above-mentioned 
lizards is also fundamentally similar, in that each fold contains one small capillary 
and is lined by a layer of uterine epithelium. 

A consideration of these facts does seem to suggest that in its phylogeny 
L, (h,) entrecastteaus^ has passed through a stage of development essentially 
similar to that now represented by the mature placenta in L. (L.) ooeHatvwt, 
Z/. (Jj.) metalUcum and L. (Z«.) pretiosumt and It may be possible that the type 
of placentation in these three lizards may eventually attain the comparatively 
high degree of specialization already acquired by the placenta in L. (L.) entre- 
castmuxi. For, with the concentration of the folds into an elliptical area beneath 
the main longitudinal uterine blood-vessels, and with the further definition of the 
folds and their acquisition of a lining layer of epithelial cells, and with the 
enlargement of the underlying epithelial cells, the type of placentation In L. (I/,) 
weekesae is attained (Text-flg. lOo): with the further gathering together of the 
simple villous ridges into more complicated folds and the further enlargement 
of maternal and foetal epithelial cells, the type of placenta in L. (L,) entrecasteauxi 
is attained (Text-flg. 10b); here it Is interesting to note that a folding of the 
foetal tissues to fit Into the maternal grooves, thus providing a greater absorption 
surface, would result in the type of placentation found In C. tri^actytus (Text- 
flg, lOc). Although the facts revealed from a study of reptlltan placentation are, 
to my mind, highly suggestive that such a course as is outlined above has been 
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followed* no definite claim is made that each wa$ the courae followed. It may be 
considered inadvisable to speculate at all as to the possible course of the evolution 
of types of reptilian allantoplacentae* but after all the placentutlon* even In 
O, tridact^liis, is so simple when compared with placentation among; Eutherlan 
mammals that there is little scope for dangerous speculation. 



Text-fig. 10a.—A diagrammatic representation of aliantoplacentation in 
X/. (Xi.) toesleeaoe; I Ob tn £<. (X^.) entrecaateouari; and 10c tn C*. tridn^tyluH, 

XOa* X ; 10b and 10c. x 15. C%. Sict,, chorionic ectoderm; EIL Plac. Reg,, 

elliptical placental region; Foet. foetal tissue; Hat. Tie., maternal tissue; 

Uat. Fold* maternal fold; Jlf. Ht. A., main uterine artery; AT. Vi. V.. main uterine 
vein; Sm, Pkw. smoott^ placental region. 

It would naturally he wrong to expect the type of placentation found in 
L, (BinuHa) gaoid to give rise exclusively to the types found in L. (L.) ocelJatum, 
X.. (X^.) iff00k0sae, If* <X#,) entrec 0 gteauwi and C. tridactylus^ as a consideration of 
the placentation of the two snakes DenU^nia and Z). suta (Weekes. 1020) 

Will show. In the two snakes* although the smooth placental region is similar 
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In structure to that in the ilzards L. {h,) weekeaae, L. (L.) entreca«teaaa?i and 
r. tridactylm, the ridged placental region ie essentially different. In the sualces 
the uterine folds are deeper and the foetal tissue is folded round and attached to 
them, and the degeneration and flattening of maternal and foetal tissues lead to 
the close apposition of maternal and foetal blood-streams. This structure is 
obviously different from that of the ridged region of the two lizards, where the 
free maternal folds are clothed by enlarged cubical epithelial cells and the pnder- 
lying foetal tissue is also covered by enlarged ciliated epithelial cells. 

After a consideration of all the forms of placentae so far recorded among 
reptiles, there can only be recognized the following types: 

1. The extremely simple type found in L. {Hinulia) guoyi, cwnniwphawi, 
E. whitei, E. atriolata, T, nigroHtea, T. scincoides, L. (Hemiergiti) guadridigiiatUMf 
M. multifasciuta and most probably 0, oeellatua. 

ii. The type found in the snakes 2>. autierha and D, suta. 

ill. The type found in varying degrees of specialization in L. (L,) weekesae, 
L. (L.) entrecaateauxi and 0. fridactytua. 

iv. It is difficult to place the type found In L. {L.) ocellatum, L, iL,) 
metallicmn and L. pretioaum since, although the placenta is very simple, it has 
differences which separate It from type 1, and, on the other hand, although it has 
characteristics In common with type iii, its very simplicity prevents it, at least 
for the present, from being included in this group. It may, therefore, be 
temporarily regarded as a fourth type. 

SOMMAEY AND CoNCLUStONS. 

The present communication consists of a description of early stages In the 
development of the allantoplacenta of Lygoaoma (lAolepisTna) enfrecaateauxt and 
of the mature allantoplacentation in the lizards jRpernio cunninghami, K. whited 
E. striolata> Tiligua nigrolutea, T. acincoidea, hygoaoma (Hemiergis) guadridi- 
gitatum, Mahuju multifaaciata, hygoaoma (Liolepisma) ocellatum, h. (L*) metah 
Ucum and L, (I/.) pretioaum. 

In early stages of development In these lizards a thin shell-membrane and 
sometimes a little albumen is present surrounding the egg. The shell-membrane 
does not hinder the establishment of the allantoplacenta, as it collects at the base 
of the yolk-sac at a comparatively early stage in the development of the embryo. 

It is shown that the lizards E. cunninghami, E. whitei, E. atriotata, T. nigro^ 
lutea, L. (Hemiergia) guadridigitatum and M. muttifaaciata have the same type 
of allantoplacentation which is quite simple and is characterized by closely apposed 
maternal and foetal blood-streams separated by degenerated maternal and foetal 
epithelium. 

The three lizards h. {L.) oeeUatum, h, {LA metalUcum and L. (L.) pretioaum 
have also a similar type of allantoplacentation which Is characterized by the 
presence of small folds on the surface of the uterine lumen and by the enlargement 
of the related chorionic ectoderm cells, processes of which extend into the shallow 
crypts between the folds. This area of placentation extends over all the surface 
of the uterus embraced by the chorio-allantoic membrane. 

It ie claimed that parallel development of similar types of allantoplacentation 
among reptiles is common. 

A possible course of evolution of such comparatively highly gpeclalixed types 
of allantoplacentation as are found in the lizards L. (h.) miremateaaiwi and 
Chalcides friifacfpTat is discussed. 
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EXPI#ANAT10N OP PLATBB XXII-XXVIII. 

All., allantois; All. B. allantoic blood vessel; Alt. 0<tp,, allantoic capillary ; All. JKud., 
allantoic endoderm; Br. A., branch artery; Br. V., branch vein; V., cilia; C.M.. circular 
muscle: Oh. All. M., chorlo-allantolc membrane; Oh. Eel., chorionic ectoderm: Voag., 
ooasrulum; C<yrp., corpuscles; Mot., ectoderm; Jffll. Plao. if., elliptical placental rtSKlon; 
Mmb., embryo; Bnl. Ch. Mot. 0., enlarged chorionic ectoderm cells; Foet.B.V., foetal 
blood-vessels; Foet. Cup., foetal capillary; Flat. Ch, Met., flattened chorionic ectoderm; 
Flat.F., flattened fold; Ql.. gland; L.JIf., longitudinal muscle: main body of the 

yolk-sac; M.Vt.A., main uterine artery; M.Ut.A.dV., main uterine artery and vein; 
Af.Ut.V., main uterine vein; Mes.. mesenchyme: Muh. Menu,, muscular ntesenchyme; 
N'.D. Fold, narrow deep fold; Pine., placenta; Ut.. uterus: I't.Oap., uterine capillary; 
Vt. Mpi., uterine eidthellum; Ut.Fold, uterine fold; Ut. H'., uterine wall; Sejc,, secret ion; 
Som. Mca., somatic mesoderm; 8m, Vt. Fold, small uterine fold; Y,8., yolk-sac; Y.8. End., 
yolk-sac endoderm; Y.8. Ve«., yolk-sac vessels, 

Plate xxil. 

1.—X'hotornicrograph of section of uterine wall, and the apposed chorion and under¬ 
lying allantois of a very young embryo of M, cunninghami. x 300. 

.2.-—I*hotom!crograph of section of mature allantoplacenta of E. cunninghami show¬ 
ing the maternal cai^illaries more or less exposed at the maternal placental face, x 300. 

3.-—Photomicrograph, of section of mature allantoplacenta of T, nigrolutea. x 300. 

Plate xxiil, 

1. —l'hotoniicrograi»h of transverse section through part of base of yolk-sac of 
M. cunninghami showing the surrounding foola! and maternal tissues and the peculiar 
position of the yolk-sac blood-vessels. 

2. —Photomicrograph of part of mature altantopLacenia of L. (L.) ovellatnm, x .350. 

3. —^Photomicrograph of allantoplacenta of (Jb.) oonllatum showing general dls- 
poBltlun of placenta, x fiO. The small size of the folds I» nol!ceaV>Je when they are 
compared with those of L. (L.) entrecaateauxi shown as fig. 4 on Plate xxvii. 

Plate xxiv. 

1, 2, 3 and 4.-—Photomicrographs of sections of uterine wall of L. {L.) entreeaateauxi 
showing folds In uterus in various stages of development, x 350. 

Plate XXV. 

1. -—Photomicrograph of section of one uterine fold from a mature allantoplacenta of 
L. (Xj.) entrecasteauxi. The cilia lining the epithelium are matted together with what Is 
prol>ably maternal secretion, x 350. 

2. —Photomicrograph of section of foetal tissue of mature allantoplacenta of 
It. (L.) entr&eaateauxL x 350. 

3. —Photomicrograph of section of young allantoplacenta of M. (V.) entn^eaaieauxi 
included here to show the accumulation of materials between maternal and foetal tissue. 
X 350. 

t .f 

I^late xxvi. 

1, 2, S and 4^—Photomicrographs of sections of the allantoplacenta of L, (L.) 
antracaateaumi in four of its main stages of development x 60. 

Plat© xxvii. 

1. —Photomicrograph of dorsal half of incubatory chamber of L. (B.) entreeaataauxi, 
examined 3.1th November, 1925. x it. 

2. —Photomicrograph of dorsal half of Incubatory chamber of L. (JO.) entrevaateauxi, 
examined 2Sth November. 2325. x $. 

Z .—^Photomicrograph of foetal portion of mature elliptical altantoplacental area of 
t. (Jb.) antrecaateuatsal. The dark eUiptlcal region conslsti;i chiefly of thickened chorionic 
epithelium, x 3. 

4 . —^Photomicrograph of dorsal half of incubatory chamber showing mature elliptical 

atlantoplacentai region of L. <Xr.) x 8. 
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Plate X3CVUI. 

1. •'--Photomicrograph of section of uterine wall of L, iJU.) cntretonsteaumi showing 
beginnings of flattening and degeneration of folds in the neighbourhood of elliptical 
placentar region, x 850. 

2. —Photomicrograph of section of uterine wall of L, (L.) in same 

region as Figure 1, but at a later stage, x 350, 

3. —*Photomicrograph of section of uterine wall of X*. (L.) entreoaateawDi In same 
region as Figure 1 showing complete degeneration of folds and establishment of smooth 
region of allantoplaoentatlon. x 350. 

4 . —^Photomicrograph of section through mature allantoplacenta of L. (L.) weekeaae. 

X 60. 

6.—Photomicrograph of section through mature allantoplacenta of L, {L,) en-fre- 
caateauwi, x 50. 
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XEROPHYTES AND XEROPHILY. 

WITH BPECIAt REFEmCNCC TO PROTEAD DIflTRIBUTION, 

By OSWAI.D H. Saboent. 

{Communicated hy A, G. Hamilton,) 
tRead 26th November, 1930.] 

The inspiration of this paper is to be found in one by A. G, Hamilton (These 
Pboceedings, III, 1927, 268), where it Is stated (p. 260): “Notwithstanding their 
very perfect adaptation it is very noteworthy that the Proteaceae are very sparsely 
distributed in the arid and semi-arid regions of Australia. . . The stronghold of 
the family is the belt of well-watered country bordering the Continent, and 
possessing a sandy soil. It therefore seems to be the edaphic factor which governs 
the distribution of the Proteaceae—they require a highly siliceous soil.” Invited 
by its author to comment on his suggestion, that soil governs the distribution 
of Proteads, the present writer was incited to search diligently through his note 
books and available literature, make many fresh held observations, and experiment 
as far as limited means and circumstances would permit. 

Authors consulted are unanimous as to the general distribution of the family. 
Spencer Moore {Jowm, Zdnn, Boc, Liond,, xxxlv, 1899) writes: “Bearing in mind 
the richness of this order in the south-west corner of the Continent, it is very 
poorly represented in the desert. “ He states that only 47 of the 397 then known 
species are found in the drier areas, 12 of them being endemic there. Writing of 
the Sandhills flora of the Ooldea district, Nullarbor Plain, E. H. Islng (Trans. 
Hoy. Boc. B. Aust., xlvi, 1922) says: “Two Grevllleas were usually seen growing on 
the flat ground, but of infrequent occurrence.*' Not only are species and Individuals 
more numerous near the coast; but in the case of most, If not all, those which 
have a wide range, the coastal examples are larger and more vigorously healthy . 
than those of inland districts. In the molster regions tree forms are more 
numerous and distinctly larger. According to J. H. Maiden (R.A.A.S., Federal 
Handbook, Australia, 19X4). proteads only attain the dignity and magnitude of 
first class trees in the brushes of New South Wales and Queensland; and **the 
brush corresponds to what in India Is called Jungle and consists of well-watered, 
rich soil areas chiefly in the coast belt and coast tablelands of Eastern Australia". 

It seems, therefore, quite beyond dispute that this family, whose members are 
generally regarded as **typical xerophytes*'--drought-resisting plants, often, indeed, 
drought4oving plants-^-^ a family has a strong preference for the molster regions 
of our Island Continent Perhaps no other family is quite so inconsistent, bo 
very unfaithful to appearances; but such behaviour characterises more than a few 
genera and species of other families. Xerophytes In aspect—they are leafless, and 
only a few have leaf-like phylloclades, rigid or coriaceous in texture—species of 
Jackeonia (tegumlnosae) seem admirably adapted to inhabit the driest regions; 
yet they are more abundant and more luxuriant in the molster coastal parts. 
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Viminaria denu4(ita 8m., though Us leaf in reduced to a slender bladeless petiole, 
is to be found only in boggy places. Casuarina fflauoa Sleb., leafless switch-plant 
as it is, rarely, if ever, wanders far from the banks of permanent pools, Metaleuea 
raphiophyXla Schau. has short terete leaves, and Its trunk and branches are 
wrapped In many layers of papery cork; but it is not found away from places 
that aro permanently moist. The “Black Boy'*, Xunthorrhoea Endl., though 

its trunk Is encased in a resinous shell and its leaves are harsh, dry, and rueh- 
Hke, does not wander far from the coast, and seems to prefer the wettest parts 
of its habitat. Species of Lat'hnostachyB (Verbenaceae) are provided with so 
dense a coat of woolly indumentum that they well deserve the name of “Blanket 
Plants’*. The aspect of a flowering branch suggests an arid desert or parched 
tableland as its habitat. It was, therefore, strange to And L. cordifotia Moore 
and another (undetermined) species at home In the wettest parts—damp valley 
bottoms—of the wettest portion of the York district. PhynopniH npimta Turez., a 
somewhat less woolly ally, was equally at home on higher, rather less moist 
ground near by. The incident was very impressive, and consideration on the 
Spot led to the making of the following note: “whilst among these plants to-day 
it struck me that their wool is related to the extremes endured: over wet In 
winter, over dry in summer**. In the light of subsequent experience with Protends, 
it seems not unlikely that these plants, and innumerable others that might be 
cited as examples of paradoxical behaviour, really require abundance of water; anlV 
that their wool (or other protection) saves them from over desiccation In the 
driest periods. It 1» not necessarily too great a hindrance to transpiration In 
wettest times, because then the plants are dormant or sub-dormant. 

This question of apparently paradoxical distribution arose in connection with 
the Proteaceae, and it seemed that so natural a family should offer special oppor¬ 
tunities for the elucidation of the problem. It was therefore decided to concentrate 
on the Proteads. Western Australia offers unique opportunities for the study of 
the Protesfeceae, seeing that it possesses nearly twice as many species as all the 
other States of the Commonwealth together, and six of the family’s seven tribes 
are represented here. Even a superficial study of the whole 400 (or thereabouts) 
species was quite out of the question. In his all too limited time the writer has 
given so much attention as circumstances permitted to a few representative 
species and the results seem worthy of record. 

While authorities consuited are unanimous in regard to distribution of the 
family in reference to rainfall, in regard to the Influence of soil few references 
have come under the notice of the author. Valuable evidence Is contained in a 
paper by Cecil R. P. Andrews (^oiern. Mueller Bot. jSfoc,, W.A., I (10), 1902). He 
writes: “1 have tried to ascertain the relation of our Proteaceae to the geological 
conditions. For this purpose I have taken the 61 species 1 know to occur in the 
neighbourhood of Perth. I have divided our district into—(1) The Darling Range 
with its granite, ironstone and red clay, extending to Ouildford; (2) the inter¬ 
mediate belt of sand, roughly from Guildford to Sublaco; (3) the limestone belt 
of the coast; (4) swamps. The only species confined to swampy ground are Holbea 
t> 0 ria and Bankaia littoralia. Of the other 59, 6 are found on aU three heltSv 2 on 
the hills and sand, 4 on sand and on limestone, 2 on the hills and the UmeStone. 
Of the remaining 45, $3 seem to belong to the hills alone, 10 to the sand, and 2 to 
the limestone.** Thus it seems, in a district of approximately equal rainfall, the 
majority of species prefer the less siUoeous soils. Recently the opportunity 
occurred for the writer to make counts of the species growing on two types of 
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soil, loam and sand, In a still more restricted district, Mt. Clarence, at Albany. 
Twelve species were found exclusively on loam, seven on sand, and nine were 
common to both. An attempt was then made to estimate the relative abundance 
of individuals. Irrespective of species, on the two soils. In places offering as unln~ 
terrupted a view as possible, where the protead population appeared to be of 
average density for the soil concerned, while standing at the centre the proteads 
visible within a circle of about 20 yards radius (about one-quarter of an aero) were 
counted, with these results: sand, 14; loam bordering sand, 22; loam, more than 
100 (owing to the size of some examples many of the smaller plants could not be 
seen on the loam). On another occasion a patch of apparently firmer slightly 
damp sand was found and 100 proteads were counted in the circle, with the 
probability of a few misses. No other sand patch so densely populated was dis¬ 
covered; but in many places the count for such an area would be nil. Not a single 
protead could be found on a hill apparently of drift sand at the head of Princess 
Royal Harbour, where AgonU ftexnosa was growing as a fair sized tree, and 
Hibhertia, Pimelea and other shrubs were plentiful and healthy enough. Proteads 
seem to be entirely absent from Garden Island (W.A.), though Its sandy soil does 
not seem to differ from that of the neighbouring mainland coast, where proteads 
are not uncommon. So far, therefore, as Western Australia is concerned the 
Protead family shows no preference for a sandy or highly siliceous soil. Even if 
they did, are there no highly siliceous soils In the interior? No opportunity has 
presented itself for the present writer to make a detailed examination of the 
distant interior of the State; but he has given some attention to the relation of 
Proteads to soils in the wheat belt, about 160 miles from the coast. Here, on sandy 
loam, the estimate was 350 shrubs (5 species) per acre; on heavy clayey soil, 20 
shrubs (3 species) per acre. These soils are scarcely comparable with those of the 
coast. While in this district (Bruce Rock), an observation was made which 
suggested the making of an attempt to estimate the water needs of a few species. 
On a broad elevation where the soil was firm, dry, and barren-looking loam mixed 
with ironstone gravel two species of Acacia with rather broad (about one-quarter 
of an inch) phyllodes almost monopolized the ground. Scattered amongst them 
were a few rather impoverished examples of GreiHllca paradoxa. with leaves 
bipinnately divided Into narrow terete segments. The GrevlUeas Increased in 
numbers and luxuriance as one gradually descended into looser and less parched- 
looking ground. Twigs of one of the Acacias, and of the Grevlllea were taken 
and placed with cut ends in narrow-necked vials filled with water. At varying 
periods the quantity of water used up was determined by measuring the quantity 
necessary to refill the vials, a yfal without a specimen being used as a check. 
Whenever hereinafter mentioned this is designated the '*weP' method. 

Seeing that some species might be much more dependent than others upon 
root-pressure, the cut ends of their stems less efiicient as absorption organs, this 
method seemed of doubtful value for comparative purposes. A “dry’* method 
was tried as a check and alternative: the cut end of the twig was sealed with 
soft paraffin or anhydrous wool fat, weighed, and water loss determined by 
periodical weighings. Often, but not always, the two methods gave closely 
concordant results. Rigid accuracy could not be expected; but the figures obtained 
do at least give some idea of minimum water needs, which Is all that is needed 
for present purposes. There was no perceptible loss of turgidlty by tender develop¬ 
ing parts, nor any visible evidence, such as change of colour in mature parts, 
suggestive of serious water shortage till long after the conclusion of any experi- 
0 
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ment recorded. Transpiration seemed to be proceeding in a perfectly normal way. 
Absence of injury was demonstrated in some instances by changing over from 
‘‘dry*' to “wet” method, when water absorption proceeded Quite normally. In one 
experiment both Acacia and Grevillea lost 10% of their original weight in 24 hours. 
In each of the 11 others made, Qreviltea lost far more heavily than Acacia, The 
average for the 12 experiments (7 wet, 5 dry) was: Grevillm 38% and Acacia 
12%» of original weight In 24 hours. Some experiments were made in July; others 
in October. It seems certain that the water needs of the Grevillea far exceed 
those of the Acacia as their relative abundance and luxuriance In the locality 
mentioned suggest. Taking into consideration the sizie of the shrub and the area 
it occupies, the minimum transpiration rate found for the Grevillea suggests a 
water requirement for the four almost-ralnloss summer months roughly equivalent 
to 0*15 inch of rain; the maximum is equivalent to quite 12 times as much. 
As the experiments had to be conducted Indoors, It is certain the dgures do not 
overstate the case. Similar experiments on twigs of Bakea tri'furcuta, R. Br„ at 
Albany and at Claremont in the open air suggested water-needs for that species 
equivalent to 5 inches and 3 inches of rainfall respectively. The shade tempera¬ 
ture at the time of both these experiments varied between 60® F. and 70® F., and 
a gentle breeze was blowing. These conditions are far too mild for average 
summer weather, so that the estimates may well be regarded as representing 
something like minimal requirements. 

In order to link up, so far as practicable, with the more precise and more 
extensive work of other investigators on transpiration, the total area of the leaf 
surface of the Claremont specimen was calculated, and the transpiration rate 
worked out at 18 grammes per square metre per hour. For the first 20 minutes 

of this experiment, the rate was 35. These rates are considerably below rates 

found by H. W. Wilson (Rroc. Boy. Hoc. Yict., n.s. xxxvi. 1924) for Orevillea 
robmta. Hakea gibbom, and BankHa ^errata in Victoria. Now Hakea irifurcata 
covers a wide range of territory from the coast to some considerable distance 
inland. It may probably be fairly taken as representative of the family in regard 
to water requirements. Only one author, E. H. Ising (l.c.), mentions It; but it la 
a point of considerable importance that their water supply is rapidly decreasing 
to its minimum Just at the time when Proteads stand in much need of water. It 

is with the advent of warmer (and drier) weather that most of them wake 

into activity, putting forth fresh young growth and flowers. No opportunity has 
presented Itself for the estimation of the relative water needs of young and 
mature leaves; but experiments with a species of OreviXUa at Cunderdin showed 
that a flowering branehlet required about twice as much water as a flowerless one 
of the same size. During this period of activity (the warmer summer months) 
over a large portion of South-western Australia only about 10% of the annual 
rainfall occurs. For the whole continent, according to meteorological maps, 
evaporation increases as rainfall decreases. This must needs accentuate the 
adversity of the summer months where winter rains exceed summer rains, and every¬ 
where when evaporation exceeds rainfall. Ignoring evaporation for the moment, 
assuming rainfall to be regular, and granting that the average Protead requires 
during summer 8 inches of rain, that being 10% of the annual fall, we ought to 
find the majority of Proteads grouped about or within the 80-inch Isohyet. 
Stated still more broadly, in view of their heavy water requirement Proteads ought 
to be most numerous and most luxuriant in the wetter regions of Australia, as 
in fact they are: the distribution of the Proteads as a family Is ruled by rainfall! 
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Admitting their need of abundant water we can well understand that Proteads 
reach their noblest development “only in the brushes of New South Wales and 
Queensland". W© can understand, also, why they are so heavily waterproofed. 
For practically all there must be times of dangerous dryness. In spite of their 
armour they transpire very heavily: what would happen without it? 

The fact that many Proteads wander far beyond the 30*inch Isohyet—some 
species, indeed, being actually endemic in the dry area beyond the 10-lncli rainfall 
belt—does not in the least invalidate the hypothesis of “rainfall rule” for the 
family. Moreover, the term “rainfall rule" must be accepted in a rather broad 
sense: it is not, indeed, a stated amount of rain that our plants need, so much as 
a sufficiency of water within reach of their roots in the soil. There are oases in 
every desert; and in every belt of country there are favoured spots where the 
water available to roots is actually In excess of the rainfall. Therefore, we must 
not expect the Isohyet indicated by the ascertained water needs of any species to 
be the actual limit of its range. Bakca suherea S. Moore is a tree with thick 
corky bark and slender terete leaves, endemic in distinctly dry country, beyond 
the 10-lnch Isohyet; nevertheless, “wherever it occurs, subterranean water is 
supposed to be somewhere in the vicinity, and experience has. so far I believe, 
justified the supposition" (Moore, I.c.). The author well remembers an abandoned 
plantation of fig trees and a few grape vines, which for many years continued to 
bear moderate crops of passable fruit each year: and more recently he has seen 
abandoned plums and peaches doing reasonably well. These are scarcely to be 
called xerophytes: they would need many times the rain that falls during their 
active lives each year. They were in spots where there is reason to think a good 
supply of subterranean water would be within reach of their roots. During a 
recent visit to Merredln .a healthy looking colony of Casuarina Huegeliana (?) 
trees was observed growing on the top of a large granite outcrop. Investigation 
revealed a large soil-filled basin, whose broad rim, sloping Inwards, formed an 
excellent water-shed for the soil-filled centre. “This seems probably a miniature 
of what must be existent, invisibly, on a larger scale in many places. Depressions 
or basins in the underlying rock would perhaps secure for plants, trees partlcuT 
larly, a more regular water supply in regions of less rainfall, than others obtain 
In heavier rainfall belts" runs a note made at the time. Three weeks had elapsed 
since rain had fallen, but on a patch of coarse sandy loam between granite out¬ 
crops the vegetation was distinctly fresh and green: small annuals, including 
a species of Drostera (in bloom) had sprung up and were growing vigorously: 
only an inch below the surface^the soil was still quite moist. Not very far away 
ploughs and scarifiers in action were accompanied by clouds of dust! Later still, 
nearly five weeks after rain. In soil capping a mound showing granite outcrops, 
CheUantheit tenuifoUa Swart*,, the “Bock Fern", was In vigorous healthy growth. 
These observations are Important, because it is highly probable that the question, 
whether a Protead shall occur in a given locality or not, is largely dependent 
Upon whether the advancing root-tips of the young plants can or cannot keep 
pace with the receding water level. Mature plants with water-absorbing root- 
tips burled deeply In the soil, or perhaps with their own storage reservoirs well 
filled, would doubtless withstand a period of dryness fatal to the young ones. At 
Albany, many hundreds of young Bakea trifurcata were seen, Those on the 
rapidly drying sand were showing signs of distress and seemed likely to die, while 
those on the heavier and molster soils were still healthy and vigorous. The close 
proximity of rocks at times presents special problems in superabundance and 
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deficiency of water; and only specially adapted plants can inhabit outcrops and 
their near neighbourhood. An Interesting example of this is presented by the 
small terrestrial orchid, SpieuXai^a ciliata Lind. This species is found in the 
Darling Range, scarcely 20 miles from the coast and extends eastwards at least 
150 miles (Merredin), and probably much further. It grows in the shallow soil 
close to the lower edges of granite outcrops, or In shallow soil-filled basins on the 
sloping face of the rock. In these places the soil is supersaturated during the 
wet season. At this time a small fleshy dark-green leaf, the only sub-aerial 
portion of the orchid, exposes Its broad surface to the winter sun. With the 
advent of warmer weather a small fleshy spike appears in the axil of the leaf. 
Though the humous nature of the soil retards desiccation to some extent, the 
cessation of rain Is soon followed by the withering and gradual conduplication of 
the leaf, while the flower spike rapidly elongates and enlarges. When the first 
flower opens late in October the soil of the plant’s habitat Is “dust dry”. The 
peduncle is now a fleshy fulvous elongated club, its base at the soil surface dead 
or nearly so. As flowering proceeds, mortification of the stem progresses steadily 
upwards. Severing the scape from the parent plant makes no difference to open 
flowers or unopened buds, unless indeed to prolong the period of inflorescence. 
It may be stood in a dry vase—water is undesirable—or even placed under pressure 
between drying sheets. Bud after bud to the topmost and last will expand as 
normally as circumstances permit. To make a satisfactory herbarium specimeT^^ 
the scape must first he dipped in boiling water, or its vital activity otherwise be 
brought to an abrupt end, when drying will be rapid. A microscopic examination 
was disappointing: the cuticle was not thick, and stomata were numerous. These 
results^ considered in conjunction with the striking effect of boiling water, point 
to the conclusion that the nature of the plasma, rather than the structure of the 
epidermis, is the real regulator of transpiration. Is there not some evidence that 
this Is the case with Proteads and other plants too? Moore {Journ, Linn. Soc. 
Land., xxxiv, 1899) remarks upon the paucity of plants in the near neighbourhood 
of outcropping granite, and decides upon soil constitution rather than water supply 
as the principal reason. It may bo^so: but often in such places there is a very 
long range between wettest and driest conditions, and sometimes the extremes 
must be suddenly experienced. Spientaea ciliata Is specially adapted to meet both 
extremes; and some Proteads seem to be unharmed thereby; but many plants are 
not so constituted. Moisture and the duration of the desirably moist state un¬ 
doubtedly exercise a very powerful Influence upon the distribution of all plants. 
On the one hand, Spicutaea ciUaia makes special provision for excessive dryness; 
Leschenaultia WoX>a Lindl., conversely, must needs provide defence against exces¬ 
sive wet. Seven years ago, while rambling through the bush, a whlije-flowered 
example of this species attracted attention; and as the other two branches of the 
shrubiet bore , normal blue flowers, the specimen was taken for further study. 
Interest in floral coloration was soon overshadowed by an utterly unexpected 
discovery. On the following day, while examining the specimen which had been 
standing in a vase of water over night, glistening droplets were noticed on the 
Ups of the sepals and some of the upper leaves. Investigation into their nature and 
the reason for their presence was immediately commenced. The results are 
briefly recorded hereunder. The apex of the subterete or trlauetrous leaf (or 
sepal) is reminiscent of the prow of a boat, even to two depressions, one on 
either side, suggestive of hawse holes. Usually in each depression there Is a 
small dark globular body, though recently specimens have been seen in which this 
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is replaced by a group of minute papillae. Observations in the field and upon 
cultivated plants (in pots) leave no doubt that the globules or papillae are 
hydathodes. active during times of hyper turgid Ity and retarded transpiration. 
They are not found on leaves developed early or late in the season, when water 
supplies are not excessive. They are very rare on plants from the drier areas 
(the species extends more than 100 miles eastwards from tho coast) and are not 
invariably present even on wet-country plants; indeed, field observations suggest 
that the number of leaves so provided is closely related to the actual moisture 
conditions of the spot where the plant grows. The leaves of coastal plants are 
patent; those from the drier areas are shorter, relatively broader, and closely 
appressed. Last year a dry-area plant was successfully transferred to Claremont. 
Its leaves spread to normal patency, and tiny hydathodes developed on some of 
the young leaves formed after the transfer. This plant was from a locality where 
no trace of hydathodes could be found when the plants were examined during the 
previous flowering season. However, on examining again the following season 
(after transferring the experimental plant) a plant with a few small hydathodes 
(active) was found. The transferred plant has died; and the d^i^^sUon whether 
the hydathodes are only formed as a direct response to the stimulus of environ¬ 
ment remains so far unanswered. Similar structures occur upon L. laricina 
Lindl., but tho author has examined the following without finding any trace: 
L. formosa R. Br., L. linarioides DC., L. tuMflora R. Br., and L, fiorihundu Benth. 
The matter is still receiving attention. 

This experience recalls the experience of many years ago with Acacia cclaatri- 
folia, var. my^rtifolia Benth. (Sargent, Journ. W.A. Nat, Hist. iS^oc., vl, 1909). The 
upper (adaxial) edge of the phyllode of this species bears a small saucer-shaped 
gland, active at flowering time, when It secretes a slightly sweet fluid attractive 
to honey-eating birds, which pollinate the blossoms while sipping the fluid. In 
the course of attempts to discover the mechanism of secretion, some young plants 
(in pots) intended for later experimental work, liappened to be submitted to 
conditions favouring vigorous absorption by the roots, while retarding transpira- 
tlon. The glands on the phyllodes were roused into activity, suggesting hydathode 
nature for themselves. Many other species possess phyllode glands, more or less 
developed; but the author has not yet seen any other species with glands In a 
state of activity. In the light of experience with LeschenauXtia, it seems not 
unlikely that these glands serve (or have served) to extend the range of some 
species into moister regions. Seeing that in some cases they are obsolete or 
obsolescent, they also suggest that once upon a time the habitat of the plants was 
moister than now. So far no special defence against excess of water has been 
recorded for any Protead. It seems these thirsty plants are capable of dealing 
with all they can get, though upon occasion they can withstand a remarkably high 
degree of desicesition unharmed. A goodly company of species and genera, repre¬ 
sentative of many other families, also gravitates to wetter regions, notwithstanding 
the pronounced xerophytlc appearance of the plants. On the other hand, examples 
are not lacking of plants, not always of specially xerophytlc aspect, which 
gravitate to the drier parte. Of these the Myoporaceae are specially noteworthy, 
so high a proportion (50% or thereabouts) of its species being dry-area endemics. 
Thus it seems we have two distinct classes of xeropbytes: the moisture-seeking or 
hygrophllous; and the true dry-country or xerophllous, Xerophyte and xerophil 
are both useful, but not synonymous terms. 
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Hakea trifurcata R. Br. is a strange shrub: almost always, scattered ^moug 
the forked needle leaves (assumed normal), there arc to be lound broad, more or 
less flat, lanceolate or elUbtioal simple blades, Though the former are usually far 
in excess, the proportion of both types varies from »ero to 100%; but the writer 
has seen only one example with 100% broad leaves, a small shrub on Mt. Clarence, 
Albany. While endeavouring to glean an idea of the ivater needs of this species, 
it was decided to test how much more was transpired by the broad leaves than by 
the needles. The astonishing result in eight experiments out of ten was that the 
broads transpire less than the needles! The other two are rather mixed results. 
The experiments were made under varying circumstances and conditions, so that 
It was impossible to observe uniformity in the duration of the whole experiment, 
or In intervals between weighings. The following are some of the results obtained: 

Four pairs of specimens from four localities were carefully measured and the 
surface areas of the leaves estimated; needle leaves were 300, 360, 400 and 610 
sq. millimetres; broad leaves, 360, 400, 500 and 000 sq. mm., i.e., on the average 
the broad leaves present to the air a surface 20% greater than the needle leaves. 

At Merredln, two specimens were compared for loss by the *‘dry’' method. 
One bore 67 broad leaves of total area 22,800 sq. mm,; the other, 32 needles, 11,620 
sq. mm. I.^o8se8 in weight were: for the first hour, 2 grains and H grains; second 
hour, li gr. and 2 gr.; third hour, 1 gr. and li gr. During the experiment the 
temperature rose from 67® F, to 75** F. \ 

At Albany a pair of specimens was exposed to sunshine and breeze in the 
open air for an hour. One bore 142 broad leaves, 64 mature and 50 Immature 
needles, the other 100 needle leaves. The former lost 18 grains and the latter 10 
grains, though the calculated areas were 125,200 and 50,000 sq. mm. respectively. 
Presuming that the needle leaves lost at the same rate in both cases, the smaller 
size of Immature leaves making the area of needles in both specimens 
approximately equal, the broad leavw should have lost (at the needles' rate) 50% 
more than they did. 

The discovery of the shrub, bearing broad leaves only, induced another trial, 
A branchlet from it bearing leaves, many of them Immature, having a 
total surface area of 12,000 sq. mm., was exposed in the open air for 20 minutes 
side by side with a branchlet, from a neighbouring shrub, bearing nearly all mature 
needle leaves, 5,600 sq. mm. in area. The actual loss was exactly the same for 
both—one grain. 

An experiment at Claremont in May last yielded interesting results. An 
hour’s exposure to sun and breeze was divided into three periods of 20 mlnutos. 
Taking as standard the weight lost by the needle-leaf specimen, the broad-leaf 
twig should have lost 3*04 grains during the full hour; It did actually lose 3*5 
grains. However, during the first and last 20 minute sections its loss was 38% 
above standard: but during the middle section 38% below. At the conclusion of 
this experiment the sealing grease was removed from the twig ends and the 
specimens were put In water. In 30 hours (Indoors) the needles had regained 
their original weight utilizing 17 minims of water to recover the Z grains lost. 
The broad leaves during the same period used only 10 minims of water and 
regained only li of the 8i grains lost. There is some doubt about the accuracy 
of the only other experiment which showed a higher rate of water loss by the 
broad leaves, so it is not detailed here. 

The weight of experimental evidence strongly suggests that the furcate 
needle leaves are the more active transpirers as a rule. Field observatious lend 
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support to this suggestion. Nowhere has the author seen broad leaves so plentiful 
as at Albany, where the vegetation has a very pronounced xerophytic facies, and 
severe variations in soil moisture certainly occur, often with some suddenness. 
Inland, shrubs with a high proportion of broad leaves seem much more plentiful 
than in the moister coastal belt. Recently in Perth, four shrubs in cultivation 
were examined. These of course have their water supply artiftclally augmented 
during the rainless periods. Only on one could any broad leaves at all be found 
and on it there were only two, both small. Examination of many hundreds of 
young plants at Albany revealed that broad leaves are not developed till the 
second year of life, perhaps not till the third—during this period death seems 
to be the result of failing water supply. For the older plant the broad leaf 
certainly possesses the advantage of presenting a wider area to direct light, 
thereby presumably speeding up photosynthesis during periods of water sufficiency; 
if it actually as a rule requires less water than the needle leaves, it must also 
prolong the period of food-forming activity. A few plants are now being raised 
from seed with a view to more exact experimentation. The tiny plumules Just 
appearing are clothed with appressed silky hairs, though the plantlets have been 
kept in a moist atmosphere under glass. At Merredln some young plants of 
Orevillea excelsior (?) were found. The lowermost leaves were broad, lance- 
ovate, entire. Successive later leaves were more and more divided. Several 
experiments pointed to the conclusion that the broad leaf did not lose water more 
rapidly than the divided leaves. The adult leaf of this species consists of a short 
rachls bearing long narrow virgate pinnae, carried so as to expose but little 
surface at a time to direct light. Round Albany Petrophila diversifoHa R. Br. is 
common. The juvenile foliage of this shrub Is very graceful, the much-divided 
feathery. leaves having an aspect suggestive of fern fronds. Gradually, as the 
plant ages, the foliage coarsens till the leaf is a rigid structure of few broadly 
cuneate segments. The young plants are of value for table decoration; so it may 
be of some economic importance that a damaged shrub was seen reproducing the 
foliage appropriate to the stem level, that is, juvenile foliage near the base. No 
reason for the diversity of foliage can be offered, because the author has not been 
able to experiment with this species. 

From the observations and experiments recorded above it may be Judged 
that it is necessary to be very cautious about divining habitat from aspect, or from 
minute anatomy. To know the plants needs, however, is to know something of the 
place in which It grows. 

In conclusion, the author desires to express his special indebtedness to Mr. 
A. G. Hamilton, who inspired the paper, and the work involved in its preparation. 

Agendum ,—Since the above was completed, a copy of J. C. Philip's “Physical 
Chemistry: Its Bearing on Biology and Medicine” (E, Arnold, 1910) has come 
under notice. The chapter therein on gases has an important bearing on the 
subject of this present essay. Quoting the researches of Brown and Escombe, it 
is shown that the hindrance offered to the diffusive flow of a gas (in this case 
carbon dioxide) by a multi-perforate diaphragm (such as the cuticle of a leaf) 
“may be nil and is certainly surprisingly small”. The significance of this in 
reference to carbon dioxide intake had been noted by the present writer years 
ago; but it was only on the occasion of this recent re-reading that the importance 
of the following almost casual statement was suddenly realised: “A similar 
'diameter law* has been established for the diffusion of water vapour . . . and 
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for the evaporation of water through narrow apertures into desiccated air/* Its 
density being lower, the diffusion rate of water vapour must be higher than that 
of carbon dioxide. Presumably, therefore, epidermal obstructions will hinder 
ogress of water less than ingress of CO*. Biological .observations and experiments, 
notably the high transpiration rates found for Proteads, certainly support this 
conclusion. Wilson (f.c.) quotes Brown and Esoombe as stating that the diffusion 
capacity of the epidermis of Helianthm leaf is six times greater than its trans¬ 
piration rate! Now If we regard the epidermis as practically non-existent as a 
primary factor in the regulation of transpiration (as indeed, it seems we must), 
we can well understand why Hamilton (Ic.) could **detect no modification or 
diminution of xerophytic characters” In specimens sent from wet places in 
Tasmania, and why the addition of “another xerophytic character** (thickened 
succulent leaves) was the only response he found in Bakea pugioniformis growing 
on a sand dune almost on the edge of the sea. When water supply approaches a 
minimum and the stomata gradually close, the protective power of the epidermal 
structure doubtless comes fully into play. The heavy cuticle, and the wonderful 
internal stereome system of the protead leaf maintain Its shape and orientation, 
preserving the organ in dt condition to make full use of any chance accession of 
moisture during times of stress. But the dominant vegetation of Australia Is not 
protead. Wilson's conclusion is extremely pertinent: *Tt Is certain that in plants 
there must be some important factor, other than the opening and closing of the 
stomata, regulating the supply of water to the foliage, and so regulating, to ^ 
great extent, the transpiration rate/* 

It is the inner nature, and not the outer structure that decides whether any 
species shall inhabit a given locality or not. 



ADDITIONS TO THE FLORA OF NEW ENGI^ND, N.S,W. 

By W. F. Blakely, Assistant Botanist, National Herbarium, 

Botanic Gardens, Sydney, and Rev. E. N. McKte, B.A., Guyra. 

(Plates xxix-xxx.) 
fHead 2»th Ot tober, 1$30.1 

In this paper the following five species and two varieties are described as new: 

Proteaceae: O^eviUea sarmentosa. 

Leguminosae: Aotus su^glauca, A. $ut>glauca, var. filifortnis* 

Bpacridaceae : Brachplonia daphnoides, var. laiiuavutum, 

Myrtaceae; Buealpptus codonocarpa, E. Youmani, E. tmghaensis. 

Family Proteaceae. 

Gbbvjllea sabmentosa, n. sp. Plate xxlx, fig. 1. 

Frutex procumbens, ramls gracilibus sericeo-toraontosle, 2 S m. longls. Folia 
oblongo-pinnatifida, breviter petiolata, basl congruentia vel obllqua, 6~8 cm. longa, 
4-5 cm. lata, lobia 4-5 latls, pungentibus, levlbus, supra nitidis venulosis, subtus 
albidis sericeo-pubescentlbus. Racemi solitaril, axlllares vel termlnales, pruinoso- 
purpurei, subsecundi, 2-3 cm. longi. Flores breviter pedlcellati, pedlcellls robustis 
sericeo-pubescentlbus. Corolla pruinoso^purpurea, 8 mm. longa, glabra intus, stylo 
giabro atropurpureo 16-20 mm. longp; disco stigmatico ovato rugoso, ovarlo 
stipitato sericeo-hlrsuto. FoUiculus nofi visus. 

A strictly prostrate shrub with long slender, silky-tomentose branches extending 
along the ground for several feet, the young shoots silky-silvery to purple- 
ferruginous. Leaves alternate, oblong, coarsely plnnatifld, petlolate, regular or 
oblique at the base, 5-8 x 4-5 cm., 4-5-lobed, the main lobes divided to about the 
centre of the lamina, and again divided into one or three short broad pungent- 
pointed lobes, smooth, shining 'and venulos^ above, silvery or closely silky-hairy 
beneath, the midrib and primary veins very conspicuous on the lower surface. 
Racemes solitary, axillary and terminal, hoary-purple, subsecund, 2-3 cm. long. 
Blowers shortly pedicellate, the pedicel robust and, like the rhacbls, silky-hairy. 
Corolla hoary to pale-purple, 8 mm. long; style glabrous, dark purple, 16-20 mm, 
long; Btigmatic disc ovate-rugose; ovary stipitate, silky-hairy, stipes elongated. 
Fruit not seen. 

Loo.—^Pheasant Mountain, 2 miles NB. of Backwater, Guyra district, New 
South Wales (Rev- B. N. McKle, T. Yoaman and W. F. Blakely, 30th Oct., 1029). 

Its position is near B, aguifotium, from which It differs in the larger and 
broader-lobed leaves, the liner and more silvery tomentum on the under surface, 
and in the different vestiture of the inflorescence, smaller and narrower flowers, 
differently shalped stlgmatlc disc, and in its strictly prostrate habit. 
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Family Lequmjnosae. 

Aotus stmor^ucA, n. sp. 

Suffrutex humills, erectus, ramosisslmus, subglaucus, pedalia vel Itlpedalls, 
ramulis virgatis modice hirsutls, subglabris. Folia lineati-oblonga vel lineari- 
laaceolata, 10-20 mm. longa. 1-3 mm, lata, glabra, subglauca aubtus, folia juvenilia 
etiam minute hirsuta. Flores in fasciculis 2-3-florlfl axlllarlbus aggregatl, brevlter 
petiolatl cum bractels carnosis, deciduls, late obovato-emarginatls. subscabrls, 
circa 2 mm. longle. Calyx vlllosus, sabatropurpureua, 4 mm. longus, hujus lobi 
lati, acutl, fere aequales. Vexlllum orbiculare, emarglnatum, flavldum macula 
purpurea media notatum, 5«6 mm. longum, 5-6 mm. latum. Carina oblonga, 
obtusa, atropurpurea, 5 mm. longa. Aiae fiavidae, obtusae, longltudlne carinam 
aequantes. Ovarium breviter stlpltatum, dense villosum. I.iegumen stipitatum 
obtuse ovoideum, aubhirsutum, apiculatum, 5 mm. longum, 4 mm. latum. Semina 
aubreniformia, modice murloata, Btrophiolata, 2 ram. longa. 

A small, erect, densely branched, subglaucous, vlrgate undershrub, 1-2 feet 
bigh. Branches slender, closely hirsute, with very short appressed hairs or 
nearly glabrous. Leaves Unear-lanceolate, acute or linear-oblong, obtuse, 10-20 x 
1-3 mm., the margins revolute, glabrous, scabrous and shining above, or when 
young minutely hirsute, the lamina glabrous and subglaucous beneath, the midrib 
smooth or minutely hairy. Flowers clustered in the axils, shortly pedicellate. 
Bracts carnose, deciduous, broadly obovate, emarginate, slightly scabrous, aboi^t 
2 mm. long. Calyx viliose with long white hairs, green at the base, the upper 
half dark purple or nearly black, 4 mm. long, the lobes broad, acute, almost equal, 
purple inside and minutely fringed. Standard orbicular, emarginate, yellow, with 
a large purple blotch in the centre, 5-6 x 5-6 mm., the ftllform claw 2~3 mm. long. 
Keel oblong, obtuse, slightly incurved, dark purple, about 5 mm. long. Wings 
yellow, obtuse, as long as the keel. Ovary shortly stipitate, densely villose with 
white silky hairs. Pod 5x4 mm., stipitate, obliquely ovoid, hirsuta to almost 
glabrous, subglandular, terminating in a short, strong hooked point, not seen in a 
fully developed state. Seeds subreniform, slightly murlcate, strophiolate, 2 mm. 
long. 

APnities .—Near A. moltiSf from which it differs in the almost glabrous 
branches and lanceolate scabrous leaves with their subglaucous under surface, 
different vestiture. shorter^ scabrous, and emarginate bracts, and slightly smaller 
flowers with straighter and more oblong keels. 

ZfOc .—^‘‘The Parlor” Boorolong Run, 18 miles SW. of Ouyra, New Kngland, 
N.S.W. (Rev. E. N. McKle, T. Youman and W. F, Blakely, the type, 28th Oct,, 1929); 
Pheasant Mountain, Backwater; Wandsworth; Bismuth, via Deepwater; Torrlug- 
ton; Jennings; Boonoo Boonoo, Stanthorpe. Q.; Wallangarra, Q. 

AoTus BHBGiJkOOA, vaf. mxFOXMis, u. var. 

Leaves very slender, almost subulate, 8-18 x 1 mm. 

i>oc.—Tingha <R. H. Cambage); Warialda; Timor Rock. Ooonabarabran, 
NJ3.W. 


Family Epaoiupaoeax. 

Bbaobtxoha PAPBNoiolirs Benth., vor. LATruscuLUM, n. var. 

An evergreen shrub, three to flve feet high, with oblong or oblong^uneate 
leaves, 7-16 x 8^5 mm. powers axillary, the outer floral bracts measuring 7x4 
mm. Sepals scarcely acute, 8-4 mm. long; corolla 6 mm. long, with acuminate 
lobes. 
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This variety differs from the typical term in Its taller habit, broader leaves, 
larger flowers, and in Us outer floral bracts being much longer and broader. 

hoc .—Pheasant Mountain, two miles NB. of Backwater, Parish of Coventry, 
County Clarke, Guyra district, N.S.W. (Rev. E. N. McKie, Thos. Youman and 
W. P, Blakely, SOth Oct., 1929, the type); Torrlngton (J. L. Boorman, Oct., 1911). 

Family Myrtaceae. 

Eucalyptus oodonooabpa, n. sp. Plate xxlx, fig. 2. 

"Mallee** erecta, multicaulls, 6-^25 pedes alta, cortlc© levi, glauco, deciduo. 
Folia alterna, petiolata, lanceolata vel obllquo-falc^ita lanceolata, acuminata, 
uncinata, 10-17 cm, longa, 1‘5-2*S cm. lata, palUdo-vlridia, tenui-corlacea et propter 
glandulas oleo'sas multas semi-pelluclda. Costae pennlnervosae; venae laterales 
tenulssimae, subobscurae, a costa media dlvergentes angulo 20 graduum, vena 
peripherica juxta marginem laminae. Inflorescentia in umbellls axlllarlbus 
plerumque S-florls. Gemmae sessllea, conicae, 6-6 mm. longae. Operculum fere 
hemisphaericum, subverrueosum, tubo calycis multo breviua, Antherae subadnatae, 
reniformes. Capsulae sessiles, campanulatae, truncatae, 8-10 mm. longae, 7-8 mm. 
latae. Discus latus, tenuis, fere planus. Valvae tree, inermes, maxime fraglles. 

An erect, many-stemmed, smooth-barked Mallee, 6-25 feet high, 1-4 Inches in 
diameter, with rather short branches and almost equal-sided, narrow, glossy 
leaves. Bark subglaucous, perfectly smooth and of a uniform colour throughout, 
deciduous. Timber white or a very pale brown at heart, moderately tough and 
strong. Juvenile leaves not seen in the earliest stage, opposite for 2~3 pairs, 
shortly petiolate, narrow lanceolate, thin and flat, 2-4 x 0-6-1 cm., dark-green 
on both sides, copiously dotted with minute oil glands. Internodes elongated, 
markedly glandular-hispid with raised reddish glands. Intermediate leaves 
alternate, petiolate, lanceolate to somewhat obliquely lanceolate, 6-9 x 1*5 ■-2'6 cm., 
dark glossy-green on both sides, slightly hispid with numerous oil glands, venation 
obscure, lateral veins spreading at an angle of 15-20® to the midrib, intramarginal 
vein distant from the edge. Adult leaves alternate, petiolate, obliquely falcate- 
lanceolate to acuminate, uncinate, 10-17 x l'6-2‘3 cm., flat, glossy on both surfaces, 
coriaceous, seml-pellucld with copious oil dots, almost inodorous, the midrib 
canaliculate on the upper surface, slightly raised on the lower; lateral veins very 
fine and almost obscure, making an angle of about 20® to the midrib; intraraarglnal 
vein somewhat close to the edge. Petioles usually erect, yellowish to purple-brown, 
semi-canaUculate above. 

Umbels axillary, 3-S-flowered, usually three; peduncles slightly compressed, 
dilated upwards, 5-7 mm. long. Buds sessile, the central one shortly pedicellate, 
conical to umbonate, nearly as long as the peduncles. Operculum almost hemi¬ 
spherical, slightly warty, obtuse or minutely apieulate, much shorter than the 
caiyx-tube* Anthers adnate, reniform, opening in divergent slits. Fruit sessile 
to shortly pedicellate, campanulate, truncate, with a slightly expanded, rather 
thin rim and a broad countersunk brownish disc, which occupies two-thirds of 
the capsule, 8-10 x 7-8 mm., valves usually three, very thin and pointless, or so 
trail that they roll up, leaving a rather small roundish orlflce. 

Loo ,—^Pheasant Mountain, 2 mUes NE. ot Backwater, Guyra district, New 
South Wales (Bey. E. N, McJCle, T. Youman and W. F. Blakely, 80/10/1029). 

differs from sfricto Sieber in the three-flowered umbels and 
in the campanulate fruit, with its broad, almoat flat, disc and very frail valves. 
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The leaves are also sllghtljr 2>roader than those of E. xtricta and are more copiously 
dotted with oil glands. 

It has the habit of W, approximans Malden and Tesenables It somewhat In the 
leaves being densely covered with oil dots, but on the other hand they are longer, 
broader, and more falcate. The fruit', however, Is distinct from that of 
J7. approximans; it is^larger and uniformly more bell-shaped. 

EiTOALYPTUS YotTMANI, B. 8p. Plat© XXX, fig. 1. 

Arbor robusta, “Stringybark”, 25-50 pedes alta. dense veattta cortice rufo- 
fusca trunco ramisque persistent!. Folia Juvenilia opposita blna ad nodum tertlum 
vel quartum, delnd© alterna, paulo stellato-pilosa petiolata obtuso-lanceolata vel 
lanceolata, 3-6 cm. longa, 2-5 cm. lata. Folia matura alterna, petiolata, levla, 
obllquo-lanceolata, brevlter acuminata, crassa, coriacea, atrovlrldia, nltlda, 8 -14 
cm. longa, 2-3 cm. lata, vents lateraltbus tenuibus, subobscurls, a costa media 
angulo 80-40 graduum egredientibus, vena peripherica prope marginem. Inflores- 
centia in umbellls axillarlbus, S-T^floris, peduncuUs compressls, 7-16 mm. longis. 
Gemmae plerumque sesslles, ovoideae vel clavatae augulares, 8-10 mm. longae, 
5-6 mm. latao. Operculum obtuso-triangulare vel acute cotjicum, aequilongum nunc 
longius tubo calycis. Antherae adnatae, reniformes. Capsulae sessllcs, sub- 
sphaerlcae vel turbinatae, 10-12 mm. longae, 12-15 mm. latae, disco prominent! 
convexo, lato, crasso, parte obscurant! tree Inclusas vel minlme exsertas valv^. 
Lignum tuscum vel rufo-fuscum, iissile, permanens. 

A sturdy Strlngybark, 25-50 feet high, invariably spreading In habit when 
mature, the large branches usually crooked, forming a somewhat open but heavy 
canopy. Young trees are more symmetrical and furnished with a dens© crown 
of coriaceous, rather broad, dark-green leaves. Branchlets compressed to sub- 
quadrangular. Bark thick, markedly furrowed, reddish-brown, strongly fibrous 
and persistent to secondary branches, the latter covered with a smooth or thinner 
and less fibrous bark. Timber brown to reddish-brown, fissile, durable and largely 
used for fencing and building purposes. 

Juvenile leaves opposite for 8-4 pairs, slightly stellate-hairy, shortly petlolate, 
thick, subcoriaceous, oblong-ovate, to somewhat obtusely lanceolate, 3-6 x 2-5 cm. 
Intermediate leaves alternate, petiolate, dark-green, ovate to obliquely lanceolate, 
abruptly apiculate, thick, coriaceous, 7-10 x 4-7 cm. or larger, lateral veins obscure, 
making an angle of 40“ to 50“ with the strong midrib; petioles rather broad, 
compressed, channelled above, 10-15 mm. long. Adult leaves alternate, petlolate, 
broadly and obliquely lanceolate, shortly acuminate, moderately thick, dark green 
and shining on both sides, 8-14 x 2-8 cm., venation fine and subobscure, the lateral 
veins making an angle of 30-40“ with the midrib: the Intramarginal vein close to 
the edge; petioles thick, usually reddish. 

Umbels axillary, 8-7-flowered; peduncles angular or compressed, robust, 
ea^anded at the top, 7-15 mm. long. Buds sessile, or the inner ones on very short 
compressed or quadrangular pedicels, somewhat ovoid to angular clavate, 8-10 x 
5-6 mm. Operculum obtusely triangular to acutely conical, thick, shining* as long 
as, or longer than, the calyx^^tube. Anthers reniform, the broad cells opening In 
front, sometimes crowned with a minute terminal gland. Fruit sessile, subspherlcal 
to turbinate, 10-12 x 12-15 mm.; disc convex, broad and thick, extending half-way 
over the thick capsule and sometimes leaving a Well-defined furrow between the 
baee and the calycine ring; valves ueually three, enclosed or slightly exsttf. 
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Named in honour of Mr. Thomas Youman, Rosehill, Guyra, who EBslsted the 
authors in many ways to work out the New England Stringyharks, 

The late Mr. Malden regarded this species as an extreme form of B. mocror- 
rhynchat and illustrated it in his ^'Critical Revision of the Genus Bmalyptus*\ 
Part viii, PI. 39, ligs. 12a. 126, 12o, 12d, 18a, 136. 18a, 186. Plate 87, figures 7a, 76, 
under E. capitcUata (page 214) from Guy Fawkes, are also E, Youmani. It is also 
recorded as E. capitellata 8m. by Deane and Maiden (These Puockkdings. xxi, 1896. 
800). 

Loc. —It Is very plentiful on the New England Tableland, and around Stan- 
thorpe, Q.. and particularly in the Guyra district, principally on slate and trap-rock 
formations, where it forms moderately thick forests, mainly in shallow or moist 
depressions, but it is by no means uncommon on dry stony ridges; on the latter, 
however, its growth is more retarded, 

Specimens from Rosehlll, 6i miles SW. of Guyra (T. Youman, Rev. E. N. 
McKie, and W. F. Blakely, October, 1929) eoustitute the type. Some of the fruits 
from Stanthorpe are much smaller than those on the type. 

Affinities. —^The sessile buds and fruits of E. Youmani readily separate it 
from E. Cannoni R. T. Baker, which Is regarded as a large-fruited form of E. 
macrorrhynoha, and a close study of the floral and carpological characters of both 
species will show that the former is much closer to the type of E. nuicrojThynrfia 
than the latter. 

Both E. YoumafU and E. macrorrhyncha I'\v.M. are typical Stringy barks, but 
on the whole E. Youmani Is a shorter-barrelled and more spreading tree, with 
shorter and broader coriaceous leaves than E. macrorrhyncha. It. also differs from 
it in having the buds sessile and angular, In the ihore pyriform sessile fruit and 
in the darker timber. 

Maiden (OWf. Rev., Part viii, p. 229) discussed this species under E. macror¬ 
rhyncha as follows; *‘On New England the tendency of the leaves is to become 
smaller and more coriaceous, and the buds to become less to more angular than 
the type,* the operculum shorter *and the fruit more pear-shaped. The rim Is not 
80 sharp and the domed portion is narrow. At the same time there are consider¬ 
able differences in the shapes and sizes of the fruits in these Northern forms as 
the figures will show.” 

E. Youmani is somewhat similar to E. capitellata Sm. in the sapling and 
adult stages, but the buds of E. Youmani are shorter than those of its ally, the 
fruits are al»o thicker, leas compressed, and more turbinate, while the timber is 
much darker and far more brittle, 

BtJCALYFTtrs TINQHABNSIS, n. Sp. Plate XXX. fig. 2. 

Arbor ”Strlngybark” 40-80 pedes alta, cortlce maxlme fibroso longitudinal 1 tor 
sulcato persistente. Folia juvenilia angusto-lanceolata, acuminata, mo 11 Iter 
steUato-hirsuta, 8-6 cm. longa, 0*7-l’S cm. lata. Folia mature angusto-lanceolata 
vel obiiQuo-lanceolata, levla, nltida, in longum petioluni aensfm angustata, 8-13 
cm. longa, 1*5-2 cm, lata. Infloresceatta in umbellls axUlaribus S-lO-florls, gemmae 
pedlcellatae, clavatae, acutae, 6*7 mm, longae, 3-4 mm. latae, opercuHs acute conlcis 
vel rostratis calycls tubo longioribus. Antherae subadnatae, reniformes. Capsulae 
brevi^pediceilatae, ovoldeae, truncatae, subpyrlformea, supra cum orlficio paulo 



♦ "In the more exposed, situations the mutual compression causes the buds to be 
bluntly angular and contpressed Just like S, capitellata of the coast." 
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co&tracto, 8-10 mm. longae, 7-9 mm. latae. Discus angustus, planus vel sub- 
convexuB. Valvae parvae, deltoldeae, inclusae, 

A typical Strlngybark, 40-80 feat high and 1-4 feet In diameter, with a long 
straight barrel, and a very broad canopy of rather dark-green glossy leaves. Bark 
longitudinally furrowed, red-brown, somewhat soft, very fibrous and persistent 
to secondary branches. Timber pale-pink shading to very light-brown, straight¬ 
grained, very fissile, strong and durable, one of the best of the Strlngybarka In 
the Guyra-Tlngha districts. Juvenile leaves opposite for 3-5 pairs, very shortly 
petiolate, narrow lanceolate, acuminate, pale-green, very fragrant when fresh, 
softly stellate-hairy, much paler on the lower surface than on the upper, 3-8 x 0'7- 
1*5 cm.; Internodes terete, minutely stellate-hairy. Intermediate leaves occasionally 
opposite, but usually alternate, narrow lanceolate, subacuminate, thin, pale-green, 
much paler beneath, 8-10 x 1-5-2*5 cm., lateral veins very thin, diverging at an 
angle of 80-40° from the prominent midrib. Adult leaves alternate, petiolate, 
narrow lanceolate-acuminate to obliquely lanceolate, gradually tapering Into the 
rather long petiole, 8-13 x 1-5-2 cm., pale-green when dry. Venation somewhat 
distinct, lateral veins spreading at an angle of 26-36*’ from the midrib, intra- 
marginal vein rather distant from the thin margin. Some of the leaves are 
denticulate like those of JS?. guadrangnlata and IS. nitens. 

Umbels axillary, 6-10-flowered, peduncles compressed and somewhat sharply 
angled, up to 10 mm. long. Buds pedicellate, clavato, acute, 6-7 x 8-4 mm., paleX 
green, smooth and shining. Operculum sharply conical to rostrate, usually longer 
than the calyx-tube. Anthers sub-adnate, reniform. Fruit shortly pedicellate, 
ovoid to subpyrlform, truncate or slightly contracted at the top, 8-10 x 7-9 mm., 
sometimes smaller. Disc fiat or slightly thickened into a narrow convex ring 
over the top of the capsule and exceeding the calycine ring, or sometimes a little 
oblique, the orifice rather broad; valves 8-4, small, deltoid, usually enclosed. 

Loc .—Forest Reserve 43110, Inverell district, near Qilgai, and 7 mllOB on the 
Inverell-Guyra Road (L. B. Peacock); 6 miles from Tingha, on G. W. Browning's 
property (Rev. F. N. McKie, Thoa. Youman and W. F. Blakely, lat Nov., 1929. 
the type); Kangaroo Camp, about one mile south of 30 mile post, Guyra-Tlngha 
Road, and also about one mile further south on the fall to Cope's Creek; Junction 
Limestone and Moredun Creeks on the track from Barn Gully to Tingha (Rev. 
E, N. McKle). 

Ajfinities .—Closely allied to E. wi^^ra in the buds and fruits, but the latter are 
thicker than those of E. nigrat while the juvenile leaves are much narrower, the 
timber is also paler in colour and superior In every way. 

It differs from the species described as E. McKieana (see post.) In Us broader, 
softer and more aromatic juvenile leaves. Us larger and differently shaped fruits 
and its paler timber which Is longer in the grain. 


EXPI.iANATlON OF PLATES XXIX-XXX. 

Plate xxlx. 

1. —GretHUco. sarmentoaa Blakely and McKle.—1. Portion of fiowerUig brattoh 
showing the upper surface of the leaves, and the short tomentose raceme. 8. A leaf 
showing the pale-sUvery und«r-«utface. 

2, ^Eumtgptua codonomrpa Blakely and McKle,—1. Juvenile leaves, of which <ms 
pair is opposite. Note the minute oU dots and the prominent oil glands on (he internodes. 
2. Intermediate leaf, 8. Upper portion of a branch with immature buds, and mature 
leaves. 4. Fruiting branch id^owlng the sessile, bell-shaped fruits. 
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Plate XXX. 

1, ~~^SucalpptH 9 Youmani Blakely and HcKte.—1. Juvenile leaves. 2. An oblonff» 
aplculate intermediate leaf. 3. A large obliquely lanceolate Intermediate leaf, with the 
long: acuminate point broken olT^ and a spray of Immature buds. 4. Four almost mature 
buds, and two clusters of fruits. 5. Mature leaf with buds in 

2. —Buoalyptus tinghaen^is Blakely and McKle.—l. Juvenile leaves, of which three 
pairs are opposite. 2. Types of intermediate leaves, the four lower ones are acuminate- 
lanceolate and slightly hispid, the upper ones are narrow lanceolate, very shortly petiolate 
and almost smooth, 3. Two clusters of buds, 4. Fruits. 5. Types of mature leaves 

(All hgures about three-fourths natural size.) 



ANOTHER NEW SPECIES OF EUCALTPTUS FROM NEW ENGLAND. 

By W. F. Blakklv, Assistant Botanist, National Herbarium, Sydney. 

(Plate xxxi.) 

tRead 29th October, 1930.] 

Eucalyptus McKieana, n. sp, Plate xxxl. 

Arbor ‘‘Stringybark", ampla, formosa, 50-100 pedes aita, diametro 1^3 pedes, 
cortice rufo-brunneo, parum sulcato, maxlme flbroso, persistente ad ramulos parvos. 
Lignum paUido-brunneum, leve, ftrmum. Folia iuvenUia creberrlma, opposlta ad 
4-6 paria, sessilia vel brevl^petiolata, linearioblonga, acuminata vel angusto- 
lanceolata, dilute vlridla, microscoplce stellata vel subglabra, l*6-4'6 cm. longa, 
0 3-0*5 cm. lata. Folia intermedia, opposita et alternata, nec numerosa, sessilia 
vel brevisBlme petiolata, levla, parum undulata, angusto* usque latodanceolata, 4^ 
cm. longa, 1*8-*2*S cm. lata, venis laterallbus tenulssimlB, a costa media angulo 
20-30 graduum divergent lb us. Folia matura alternata, petiolata, angusto* 
lanceolata vel falcato-lanceolata, dilute viridia, tenuia, coriacoa, nitida, 5-9 cm. 
longa, 0-8-1-4 cm. lata, venis lateralibus subobscuris. angulo 20-26 graduum a costa 
media orientlbus. Indorescentia axillaris, umbellata vel brevlter paniculata, 
umbellis 5-10*florls, peduncuHs gracilibus subteretlbus, 7-10 mm. longis. Gemmae 
flavidae, cylindroideae, acutae, brevlter pedlcellatae, 6-6 mm. longae, 8-4 mm. 
latae. Operculum acute conicum, calycis tubo aequilongum. Capsulae ovoldeae 
usque ad tormam sphaeroideo-urceolatam, truncatae, breviter pedlcellatae, 
coronatae disco annular! parvo angustO'Convexo in quo valvae tres aut quattuor 
inclusae. Valvae raro subexsertae. 

A symmetrical Strlngybark, 50-100 feet high, 1*3 or more feet In diameter, 
of a good shape and with a rather dense canopy of narrow glossy leaves. Bark 
red-brown, slightly furrowed, very fibrous and persistent to the small branches. 
Timber pale-pink when fresh, drying a pale brownish-pink, rather light, with a 
moderately long, free grain and, when well worked, displays a slightly mottled and 
wavy figure with faint transverse markings. It is also tough and flexible, and 
capable of withstanding a good strain, and is mainly used for polds, mining 
purposes, fences and building construction. 

Juvenile leaves opposite for 4-6 pairs, then alternate and growing up with 
the plant to a height of 6-12 feet, sessile to very shortly petlolate, Itnear-oblong 
to linear and narrow lanceolate or acuminate, minutely stellate-hairy, but not 
hispid, dull and pale on the lower surface, dark green on the upper, 1*5-4*$ x 0*3- 
0*5 cm., obscurely veined, the margins subcrenulate and somewhat thickened. 
Znternodes covered with a minute greyish stellate tomentum. Intermediate leaves 
opposite and alternate on the same branch but hot numerous, sessile to very 
shortly petiolate, narrow to broad lanceolate, dark green above, pale beneath, 
smooth ahd slightly undulate, 4-7 x l*8-2*3 cm. Venation penhlnerved, the lateral 
veins very fine and somewhat obscure, diverging at an angle of 20-^30*^ from the 
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more prominent median nerve. Adult leaves alternate, petlolate, narrow lanceolate 
to falcate-lanceolate, rather thin, light-green and shining on both surfaces, 
5-9 X 0*8-l*4 cm. Lateral veins moderately distinct, radiating at an angle of 
20-25^ from the midrib; intramarginal vein very close to the edge. Inflorescence 
usually umbellate, but sometimes forming short axillary panicles which are shorter 
than the leaves. Umbels 5-10-fiowered; peduncles slender, subterete, 7-10 mm. 
long. Buds cylindroid, acute, yellowish-brown, radiating in stellate clusters, 
subsesslle, 6-6 x 3-*4 mm. Operculum conical, shining, as long as or longer than 
the calyx-tube. Anthers subadnate, reniform, the cells distinct and opening in 
divergent silts. 

Fruit ovoid to sphaerold-urceolate, truncate, shortly pedicellate, 4-6 x 4-5 mm. 
Disc small, slightly convex or forming a narrow raised band over the top of the 
capsule, leaving a moderately large orifice In which are usually enclosed 3-4 small 
broad acute valves. 

This species Is remarkable for its very narrow and numerous sucker leaves, 
the narrowest of all the Strlngybarks, and which persist to a height of 6-12 feet. 

Loo .—From Limestone Creek to Moredun Creek, Guyra-Tlngha districts, 
N.S.W., 24 to 27 miles NW. of Guyra, where It forms in places a moderately dense 
forest, partly in association with E. Andrctosi, E. macrorrUyncha and E. Kicholi 
(Rev. E. N. McKie, Thos. Youman, and W. F, Blakely, 30th Oct, 1929). 

At Moredun Creek, on the upper part of the Gwydir watershed, this new species 
is found growing on quartz-porphyry formation on the edge of the Tlngha tin- 
granite, at an elevation of 3,000 feet or more above sea-level. 

The Moredun Creek specimens constitute the type. 

Its nearest affinity Is E. conglomerata, from which it differs in size and habit, 
in the narrower and more numerous Juvenile leaves, differently shaped inter¬ 
mediate leaves, shorter and narrower adult leaves, in the sparsely-flowered umbels 
and subpaniculate inflorescence, pedicellate, nonconglomerate fruits, and in the 
quality of the timber. 

Named in honour of the Rev. Ernest Norman McKie, B,A., Presbyterian 
Minister at Guyra, N.S.W., who, by his intimate field and botanical knowledge of 
the New England Euealypts, has helped in the elucidation of this and other 
species of this most economic genus. 

EXPX^ANATION OF PLATE XXXL 

t 

1. -^Euo<Uyptu 0 MoKiemut Blakely.—1. Juvenile leaves (note their grass-like appear¬ 
ance). 2. Intermediate leaves (note the change from sessile to shortly potiolate). 
3. Buds and fruits. The upper buds are mature, some have lost their opercula and 
display the white filaments, and reniform anthers. 4, Ty{>es of mature leaves showing 
the filiform petioles. (Approximately three-fourths natural else.) 

2. —^A photograph of Eucalyptm McKieaim. about 100 feet high, near Moredun Dam, 
Ouyra-Tlngha districts. 
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AUSTRALIAN RUST STUDIES* III. 
liriTiAL Ribsults of Bbekdino fob Rust Resistance. 

By W. L, Watebhousb, D.Sc.(Agr.), The University of Sydney. 

(Plates xxxil-xxxiv.) 

[Read 26th November, :930.3 
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Jnfrodttcfion. 

In this paper it is proposed to record some of the initial results obtained 
in breeding varieties for rust resistance. The first paper of the series (Waterhouse, 
1929) set out the general results of the specialisation studies, and the second 
(Waterhouse, 1930) referred to biometrical studies of the spore forms. All three 
papers deal with results obtained In work ending early in 1929. Help bias been 
given throughout by numerous workers as gratefully acknowledged in the first 
paper of this series. 

In the control of plant diseases many methods are used. Of these it Is 
generally conceded that the practice known as ‘*lmmunUatlon'* offers the greatest 
promise. When dealing with an annual crop plant cultivated as whegt Is, other 
methods are difficult of application. Breeding for disease resistance is the main 
hope for the control of rust, as well as the other diseases of wheat. Onsiderable 
success has attended work of this nature In many places, and a voluminous 
literature has accumulated. References to some of the important contributions 
are Included In the bibliography. The phenomenon of specialisation Offers one 
of the greatest complications, but controlled genetical studies help largely in 
overcoming this obstacle* 

Naturally, success in breeding work is not likely to be met v^lth except as a 
result of many years of work. Any addition to the physiologic forms of the 
pathogen present in a country must seriously prolong the operation* This Is weR 
Illustrated in the results of the work now to be recorded. These have mt involved 
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the production of a rust epidemic in t3xe field. The danger of having valuable 
F, and other wheats killed or seriously afteoted by such an occurrence has made 
it unwise to produce an epidemic. With a *‘ruBt nursery*' available, this would be 
done. Nevertheless, spontaneous rust attacks in the field have been made use 
of wherever possible. 


CroBHng Techniqvs, 

The methods adopted in the work may be briefiy described. 

Heads of the maternal variety were selected just as the anthers about 
one-third the length of the head below the tip were turning yellow and ripening. 
The flowers were emasculated in the usual way. But instead of leaving only 
about three spikelets on each side of the rachis of the spike, it has been the 
practice to leave double that number, and frequently many more. The emasculated 
heads were covered with glassine bags and allowed to mature for pollination. 


TABta 1. 

The xeault of atigmaa of ” Federation *' of different agea with pollen of " Indian 12 ". 


Crow No. 

■ ■ ■■ 1 

Date 

of 

KmascitlaUoa. 

1 

1 

1. -.- 

Date ! 

of 1 

IN^Uinatlon. i 

1 

Ago of 
Stigman 

In days. 

1 

r' 

Number of 
FJoworo 
Pollinated. 

Number of 
drains 
produced. 

Peroontago of 
Grain 
•et. 

1133.31 

1 

1 

1 . 3 . 10.23 

13 . 10.23 

0 

24 

11 

45‘6 

32 

13 . 10.23 

U. 10.23 

1 

28 

21 

76 

33 1 

13 . 10.23 

15 . 10.23 

2 

28 

22 

78 6 

43 1 

! 13 . 10.23 

17 . 10.28 

4 

26 

16 

61 6 

64 i 

1 13 . 10.23 

22 . 10.23 

9 

28 

3 

10*7 

69 

18 . 10.28 

24 . 10.23 

11 

24 

1 

4'2 

72 

18 . 10.23 

26 . 10,28 

18 

28 

0 

0 

74 

18 . 10.28 

27 . 10 . 2.3 

14 

20 

0 

0 

76 

13 . 10.23 

30 . 10,23 

17 

32 

0 

0 

83 

13 . 10.23 

81 . 10.23 

18 

26 ! 

0 

0 

92 

13 . 10.28 

1 . 11.28 

19 

28 

1 0 


96 

13 . 10.28 

2 . 11.23 

20 

24 

0 

0 

300 

13 . 10.23 

5 . 11.23 

23 

24 

0 

0 

108 

18 . 10.23 

G. 11.23 

24 

28 

0 

0 

106 

18 , 10.23 

7 . 11.28 

25 

26 

0 

0 

109 

18 . 10.28 

8 . 11,28 

26 

yhV *^r"»% ■ *1*1 ' 'wd 1 • 

26 

0 

0 




A test was made to determine how long such heads ought to be left before 
being pollinated. The variety "Federation”. Vrhich is botanically Triticum vulgare 
clbantbrum Kdrn., was selected as the ovule parent, and "Indian 12”, which Is 
T. vulgafe p9eu($o-hoHianum Flaksb., as the pollen parebt. The former has opaque 
grain and the latter corneous grain. Grain produced as the result of crossing 
the two Is corneous, so it was possible to be assured that grain set on "Federation” 
was the result of crosfing. Furthermore, the F, plants are markedly different from 
each of the parents, so that any plants not true crosses can be reOidily detected. 

In the test that was made, fifteen heads were selected at the same stage of 
development, yii.,; with the ripest anthers Just turning yellow. These were 
wasculated and ^gged, and successively pollinated with "Indian 12” on different 
days, the opimtion beisig^^ out in the early afternoon. For purposes of 
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polli&tttio&i from the a^ected maid p&rmt m anther which at a touch was ready 
to dehisce whs inserted in each emasculated dower. The pollinated heads were 
then covered again with the glassine bags and allowed to mature grain. The 
result of the test is shown in Table I. 

Each of the grains was corneous. Confirmation of the fact that they were 
the result of the pollination specified was obtained by sowing them and noting 
their growth. All had tip-beards, velvet chaff which was bronse, and coloured 
grain. These characters are of coarse quite different from those of "Federation'’, 
the ovule parent. 


Table 


Bevttltfi obtalnml In erowiei bftwefti VAriHles of the «Anie aroup# of wheat hi lft25, 

7>tK>wtng the number of grains 


Croiiii No. 

Parentci. 

Grains 

set. 

PolUnattom 

tt\ade. 

I126.U 

Bunyip X Early Bird 

• « • « 

• • 

4 

m m 

* 4 

20 

24 

16 

Qullen X Flrbanlc .. 

« r « « 

• 

• ft 

ft 4 

• • 

IS 

24 

18 

Buiiylp X GuUen ., 

• e • • 

• 

4 

ft ft 

4 « 

u 

26 

10 

Florenoe x OtiUen .. 

♦ « • • 

1 

ft ft 

ft « 


n 

82 

21 

Hiverlna x Ftrbank 

• • • » 

• * 

ft 

ft • 

• « 

10 

22 \ 

22 

Oullen X Florence, . 

• • # * 

« « 

ft • 

ft ft 

t * 

17 

24 

24 

Clarendon x Bunylp 

■ « ■ • 

ft * 

ft ft 

ft 4 

ft 4 

12 

24 

27 

Tlww X Blverlna .. 

• « « ♦ 

ft 

« • 

« ft 

4 4 

10 

18 

30 

Indian F x Canberra 

1 ■ * « 

• ft 

1 • 

* ft 

ft ( 

16 

26 

31 

Cedar x Xitdfan F,. 

« * h • 

• ft 

ft ft 

ft * 

f ► 

20 

26’ 

33 

Canberra x GuUon 

V 4 * • - 

• • 

■ ft 

« • 

4 ft 

20 

24 

34 

Canberra x Bunyip 

« * ft • 

ft 

• ft 

ft ft 

4 * 

18 

24 

36 

Canberra x Bnnge 

• « ft ft 

h * 

ft ft 

■ 4 

ft 4 

18 

26 

37 

Indian F x Cedar,. 

• ft * • 

ft • 

i ft 

* ft 

ft * 

14 

28 

36 

GuUtm X Federation 

ft ft ft « 

* ft 

ft ft 

* ft 

• ft 

11 

18 

40 

Bunyip x Federation 

ft ft ft ft 

■ ft 

ft ft 

4 ft 

4 ■ 

15 

24 

43 

Federation x Gulien 

• • ft • 

ft ft 

ft 

ft • 

ft ft 

ft 4 

27 

30 

46 

Waratah x Clarendon 

ft ft 1ft 

« 4 

4 ft 

ft ft 

« ft 

23 

24 

47 

Bena X Clarendon.. 

ft > ft ft 

ft f 

ft ft 

• « 

ft ft 

28 

80 

46 

Clarendon x Bena.. 

ft ft ft ft 

• 

ft * 

4 4 

ft ft 

21 

26 

40 

Clarendon x Waratah 

• ft • • 

1 • 

* ft 

4 * 

4 ft 

18 

24 

52 

Federation X BSS/4 

ft -ft * t 

ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

23 

26 

54 

Federation x Canaan 

ft ft ft ft 

■ • 

ft ft 

■ ft 

4 « 

27 

80 

55 

Federation x Coilege BoUpre .. 

ft ft 

• t 

ft ft 

ft 4 

26 

28 

56 

Federation x Auaale 

ft ft • • 

* 

1 ft 

ft ft 

ft 4 

16 

26 

57 

! Federation x White Federation,. 

ft « 

ft ft 

f • 

ft A 

15 

22 

58 

Indian F x Jonathan ^ 

ft ft • ft 

ft * 

ft 

ft ft 

ft ■ 

82 

26 

50 

Canaan x Wanitah 

ft ft ft ft 

ft ft 

ft • 

4 4 

ft ft 

10 

20 

60 

Canaan x Federation 

» • • ft 

ft ft 

• 

ft ft 

¥ ■ 


82 

65 

Bobe X Federation 

ft ft ft ft 


ft ft 

t ft 

ft ft 

28 

26 

60 

Canberra X Bobu .. 

• * ft ♦ 

1 ft 

• ft 

■ ft 

ft 4 

21 

2S 

ro 

Jonathan x Bobe .. 

* ft ft ft 

ft ft 

t 


ft ft 

24 

26 

n 

BathiirW 7 x Ba^nret 8 

ft 4 

• 4 

ft 4 

ft 4 

20 

SO 

78 

Indian F x Bobe .. 

« « ft ft 

ft ft 

ft 4 


ft ft 

17 

22 

75 

Khapll X Gloeey Htagnenot 

ft ft 


• A 

ft ft 

26 

80 

80 

Fedeiatien x Jonathan 

e ft ft * 

ft ft 

* 

ft ft 

ft ft 

20 

Si 

S6 

ICfaapIt X Xahia .. 

ft ft ♦ 

1 ft 

« 

ft ft 

V ft 

£1 

28 

88 

Federation X Barietia 

ft a • ft 

ft ft 

, * * 


ft # 

n 

22 

100 

Federation x Japanepe Bearded 

ft ft 

ft ft 


« -ft 

w 

22 


PefOeatase ot grain net, 70% .. 

• > 

4 

' ft'*. 

ft ft 

■ 

TSi 

OSS 
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Clearly then, under the conditions prevailing at Sydney University, the best 
result was obtained by pollinating dowers about g days after emasculation. After 
about 10 days, a setting of grain can hardly be expected. 

It was of interest to note that the one grain produced in cross No. I! 28.00 
was present in the lowest flower on the spike; this is, of course, the latest flower 
in the head to mature. 

At Chico, California, Florell reports that a 20% successful pollination was 
obtained in 1920 In a case involving about 240 pollinations of emasculated flowers 
which had been left for 16 days. The different climatic conditions doubtless 
explain the divergent results. 

To indicate the efficiency of the method, results which have been obtained are 
quoted In Tables 2-4. 


TABI.K 

olitAlned In cronpw^R botwecn variettes of (he same fpeclee gnmiM of wheat In 1 S 26 , 

Rhowing Uie number of graiiM iet. 


Crow No. 

Parenti. 

Oraine 

iet. 

PoUinailone 

made. 

1126.6 

Florancx? x GuUen.. .. ,. 

16 

22 

0 

Firbank X FloreiM^ . 

15 

24 

10 

GuUcn X Federation . 

18 

24 

14 

f'oderatiou x Flrbauk. 

10 

24 

15 

Federation x Flor#*nen .. 

15 

24 

21 

Federation x Tliew .. . 

18 

24 

22 

Bunylp X OuUen .. . 

16 

22 

26 

White Federation x Federation.. 

16 

24 

20 

Hard ^Federation x White Federation .. 

12 

24 

30 

White Federation x Hard Federation. 

13 

22 

31 

Federation x White Federation., 

11 

32 

38 

Marshall'R Ho. 3 x Thew . 

13 

SO 

30 

Finicrat on x Boeeworthy . 

24 

26 

40 

Thew X noteworthy ., .. . 

11 

14 

43 

Bxduiette x Thew. 

0 

28 

44 

WandUIa x Federation ... 

21 

28 

47 

Bob* X Boseworthy . 

23 

26 

48 

Roaeworthy x Bobi . 

24 

30 

40 

Thew X Marihaire No. 3 . 

14 

16 

53 

GtoMy Huguenot x Kubanka 2004 . 

25 

as 

56 

VandiUa King x Oollen .. 

17 

£2 

67 

IZ23.97.2 X 1128.07.4 -. 

10 

22 

68 

Federatlott x Webater .. ., .. 

so 

22 

65 

Webeter x Federation. 

12 

24 

66 

Federation x Webeter .. .. 

15 

13 

71 

Thew X Ispaneee Bearded . 

11 

20 

78 

Hope X Fe^ratkm .. . 

8 

24 

■■ 1 
I 

Pereentage of grain ect, 64%. 

413 

648 


In many spectas crosses made between varieties of groups like T, iMlgare and 
T* dwrum^ where the chromosome aunibera are different, poor setting of grain 
was of course obtained* Iiow results were also obtained, as was expected, in 
certain crosbes in which tt was known that the mhasoulated heads had been left 
longer than tW ai^onld have been, or the poUen need was unavoidably 
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TABUI 4. 

Eeftuttft obt&tti«(l t& cit>88e« between miettee of the same ipoolefl group* of wheat in 1927, 

showing the number of grains set. 


CroM Ko. 

Parente. 

• 

Grains 

set. 

PoUinatlons 

made. 

1127,12 

Flrbank x yioremct? 

• « 

* * 

« « 

■ « 

22 

26 

IS 

Florenoe x Firbank 

* 4 

t • 

« 

4 • 

17 

26 

14 

Gullet! X Florence. 

4 » 

• 4 

* * 

• ■ 

20 

24 

15 

Florence x QuUen. 

« • 

• ■ 

■ * 

• • 

17 

26 

16 

Bunyip X OuUen .. 

• t 

» • 

* 

1 4 

19 

22 

17 

GuUen x Federation 

* • 

• * 

4 

t • 

20 

28 

19 

Federation x Flo».moc .. 

« * 

• « 

4 1 

4 * 

21 

80 

20 

Florence x Federation .. 

• « 

4 * 

■ 

* 4 

21 

26 

21 

Hard Federation x Florence 

* • 

• • 

4 

4 4 

19 

30 

25 

Thew X Oanberra. 

• • 

• • 

II 

4 4 

28 

24 

28 

Yandilla King x Thew .. 

• • 

* 4 

4 

• * 

28 

34 

84 

Hard Foderat’on x White Federation 

• 4 

* f 

« 

4 4 

16 

28 

86 

Yandllla King x GuUen .. 

f • 

« « 

4 

* 4 

16 

28 

87 

Federation x YandUla King 

• • 

* • 

* « 

4 1 

20 

26 

48 

Federation x Koneworthy 

t t 

* 4 

« * 

4 4 

19 

26 

48 

Federation x Marshall'* JNo. 3 .. 

* ■ 

4 » 

t • 

* 4 

22 

26 ^ 

58 

Fedfuration x Rietl 

4 • 

4 « 

4 4 

4 4 

U 

22 > 

80 

Federation x Kuiton (Bel.) 

• 4 

4 V 

« 

4 4 

21 

24 

81 

Federation x Euaton (Sel.) 

* 4 

■ t 

4 

• 4 

25 

26 

82 

Federation x liiston (Bel.) 

■ 1 

» 4 

4 4 

4 1 

20 

24 

87 

Waratah x Webster 

1 • 

4 4 

m < 

• • 

IS 

26 

89 

Clarendon x Webater 

4 » 

■ i 

4 

4 4 

16 

24 

91 

Marahaira Ho. 3 x Webstar 

• 4 

■ 4 

4 

4 * 

12 

14 

98 

Warren x Webster 

■ « 

• » 

* 4 

• • 

16 

26 

94 

117/4 X Webster . 

* ■ 

t t 

• • 

• ■ 

18 


98 

J 87/1 X Webster . 

• • 

4 4 

* 

4 4 

14 

16 

102 

H27/2 X Webster . 

4 * 

4 • 

4 « 

* * 

23 

26 

108 

Gl/1 X Webster . 

4 tt 

V « 

• 4 

• « 

14 

20 

110 

Webster x Buaton (Bel.) .. 

4 4 

4 • 

• ♦ 

* 4 

13 

16 

111 

Euaton X Webster 

* 4 

4 4 

4 % 

4 % 

14 

18 

117 

Euston X Webster 

4 • 

4 « 

* 4 

4 4 

20 

26 

128 

Euston X Webstar 

1 > 

« » 

* 4 

■ a 

17 

£2 

127 

Buston X Webster 

■ $ 

i * 

4 4 

4 4 

19 

22 

128 

Euston X Webster 

m • 

4 * 

* 4 

4 » 

15 

18 


Percentage of grain set, 76% . . 

4 * 

4 • 

i a 

* 4 

629 

822 


in a poor condition. These results have not been included In the tables. There 
was a noticeable falUng off in the efficiency of the crossing in 1926 and in 1926 
when abnormally dry spring and early summer conditions were experienced. But 
the results show that under ordinary conditions an efficiency of 76% may be 
looked lor. 


PotHnation of Flotoera on severed Stems. 

An unusual method of effecting the cross was tested. A head of **Waratah*' 
was emasculated in the usual way In the field. The stalk was tbien cut off at 
ground level and inserted in a conical fiask of water, where the end of the stem 
was severed under water. After removal of this severed portion from the flask* 
the stigmas were pollinated in the plant house with pollen of a selection trom 
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the cross ‘^Federation*' x “Webster". The daak and stem were kept in a sunny 
position in the plant house, where each day a stream of water was allowed to flow 
gently through the flask for two minutes and thus completely change the water 
in which the stem was immersed. Under these conditions the uppermost of the 
three leaves on the stalk remained green for three weeks. The water was then 
removed from the flask and the stem allowed to dry out. 

Later the grain was rubbed out. Prom 28 flowers pollinated, 16 grains were 
obtained. They were somewhat shrivelled, but gave normal germinations and 
healthy plants. 

This method may be valuable in special cases. Repeatedly It has been 
necessary to obtain pollen from heads of particular plants forwarded from 
country centres. No difliculty has been met in obtaining a normal setting of 
grain by this method. But the test just recorded shows that maternal as well 
as paternal material severed from the plant may be used in cases of necessity. 


Germination as affected by the Age of Grain. 

It was decided to see how soon after pollination, under the prevailing con¬ 
ditions, viable grain was set. In a uniform plot of “Federation" wheat growing at 
Sydney University, a number of plants were selected on the same day when the 
flrst flowers of the most forward ear of each plant were just about to push up 
the anthers. All these ears at the same stage of maturity were tagged, and all 
but the two lowest flowers in each spikelet removed. Commencing on the third 
day from the flrst appearance of the anthers, l.e., the 16th of October, the stalk 
bearing the tagged head was cut off at ground level. This was done at dally 
Intervals as far as possible. The harvested heads were suspended In a dry room 
for a little more than four months, when the grain was rubbed out and tested for 
germination by sowing in separate pots of garden soil. Pots of normal graded 
“Federation" grain were sown at the same time for comparative purposes. The 
results are shown in Table 5. 

It was surprising to find that after only six days from pollination, 28 very 
8hi:iveUed grains in an ear produced 11 very spindly seedlings. The seven-day-oid 
ear gave 12 very spindly seedlings from the 26 very shrivelled grains formed, 
and the nine-day ear» 17 from 26 grains. Thereafter, although the grain was 
shrivelled, It was fully viable, but gave spindly seedlings. An ear 17 days old 
gave practically normal seedlings. These results are Illustrated in Plate xxxll. 

The result showed that it was perfectly sate to use this method of harvesting 
crossed heads of wheat and obtain a norm^ germination of the crossed grain. On 
account of the danger from sparrow attack and from damage by trespassers, the 
method of harvesting the stalks carrying the crossed ears after lapse of a period 
of three to four weeks from pollination has been adopted, and has proved fully 
satisfactory* 

BagBPtm B;sstTLTs. 
wnm oaosStts. 

The posslbiUtir of obtaining resistant types of wheat from wide crosses has 
not hsen nsgiepted* This was additional to eoasideraUons ooncerning the genetics 
of such crosses. 
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Tabu 

Stage of (tayeloi»iiect of wheat grain after polUnatlon in ralatioii lo germination cafiaoity* 

Antlwra ftret allowing in eadi cbm on ISth Oetober. 


No. 

l>&te HATVHited. 

t 

Age of 
OnUn 
t& day*. 

Cbaraetar 

of 

Grftfs. 

1 

ChAtacter 

of 

Easultant SoedUngf. 

1 

16 


3 

NU. 

1 

m. 

2 

17 

»* 

4 

m. 

1 

Nil. 

8 

19 

*f 

6 

Very ehriveUed. 

11 

28 

Very spindly 

4 

80 


7 

do. 

12 

do. 






26 

4 

22 

** 

0 

do. 

17 

iS 

do. 

6 

28 


10 

Shrivelled. 

24 

24 

Spindly. 

7 

24 

•» 

11 

do. 

do. 

B 

25 


12 

do. 


do, 

9 

26 


IS 

do, 


do. 

to 

27 

,1 

14 

fkt. 


do. 

n 

20 

,* 

16 

do. 


do. 

IE 

80 

,1 

17 

SomewhAt pinched. 

Ahnoit nonxiAl. y 

18 j 

81 

1, 

18 

do. 


do. ^ 

14 

1 

November 

19 , 

do. 


do. 

18 

2 

It 

20 

do. 


NormAl, 

le 

8 

1, 

21 

do. 


do. 

17 

5 

tf 

23 

do. 


do. 

IS 

6 


24 

do. 


do. 

19 

7 

«t 

25 

do. 


do. 

90 

8 


26 

NormAl. 


do. 

21 

0 


27 

do. 


do. 

22 

10 


28 

dOi 


do. 

28 

12 

,1 

30 

do. 


do. 

24 

18 


31 

do. 


do. 

25 

14 

1* 

32 

do. 


do. 


Wheat X Bariev. 

The commercial variety of wheat named “Bobs** is reputed to have been 
derived from a cross of this nature. It was produced by the late WiUlam Farrer 
In 1896 and is stated to have originated from a cross between **KeiMittr* Barley 
and a wheat named *'£arly Lambrlg^*. Starting with one shrivelled grain 
obtained from the cross* the variety was hxed in four yeara 

A second Australian variety known as “Canberra** is also stated to have 
m'iginated in a croes of this nature. The parents in this instance are reputed to 
be ‘federation** crossed with **Volga’* Barley. 

la the work that is in progress, both these varieties of barleys were used as 
the pollen parents* the main work being done with “Volga**. Farrer's ‘'Barly 
Lambrigg*' was not available as an ovule parent. A number of varieties of 
T. imtffare v^hich flowered at the same time as the two barleys were used as the 
ovule parents. The work reported covered tests made in 1924* 1926,1926* and 1927. 
This gave a range of seasons in ease smne special seascmai influence mi^ 
oontribate to successful crossing. *Ihe practice wab to stnaseulate the flobmrs at 
the stage already flsicribeft under the tschniaue crossing* and to kave them 
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luiUl the next day for pollination. On the following day the pollinations of the 
same flowers were repeated. Xn a number of cases when it was practicable, yet 
another pollination was made on the next day. In the results given hereunder, 
this third pollination is not counted. Nor is any note taken of numerous further 
attempts made by senior students of varloas classes. The phrase ‘^pollinations 
made**.—^totalling 1,932.—^means that 961 wheat flowers were actually used, being 
pollinated at least twice. The results are as follows: 

Taulb 6. 

Retultii of attempts to cross smtlettsi of T. mifcfttr* with 2 varHilea of bsrtey. 


X^rents of Orots. 

Number of 
Qralns 
set. 

Number of 
FoUlnattons 
made, 

OiaMBdon x Volga Barley .. 

* « • • 

» « 

• 0 

ft ft 

% 

S96 

Hard Fecieratton x Volga Barley. . 

* « f * 

ft ft 

ft « 

ft ft 

0 

SO 

FedeiatloQ x Volga Barley. . 

• « • • 

« « 

ft 4 

ft ft 

0 

104 

Hunt'i 11 X Volga Barky. . 


• • 

ft ■ 

• ft 

0 

328 

Bunylp X Volga Barley 


4 0 

ft a 

0 a 

0 

332 

Early Bird x Volga Barley 

« » « • 

0 * 

• ft 

ft ft 

0 

02 

Suniet X Volga Barley ..« 

« * 0 ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

0 

48 

Plowman’e No, S x Volga Barley 

4 « • ft 

* ft 

a • 

• ft 

0 

62 

Oanberra x Volga Bartey .. 

0 0 « 0 

• 0 

• 0 

ft • 

0 

144 

Ftrbaok x Volga Barky ., 

• ft • • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft f 

0 

62 

Fedemtio]) x Nepaol Barky 

■ 0 « * 

* 0 

ft 0 

ft 4 

1 

164 

Canberra x Nepattl Barley.. 

0 * • ft 

ft • 

ft ft 

ft 

2 

144 

Boba X Nepaal Barky 

■ « * 0 

0 ft 

■ ft 

■ ft 

0 

66 




... 


5 

1,032 


It will be seen that in all. five grains were obtained. In each case they were 
sown the next season and grown to maturity. All j^oved to be normal wheat plants 
of the variety used as the milw parent, vis.. '*Feder£n6n^. e^u 

Bach was 

clearly th e reiult of accidental self-pollination. 

There would therefore seem to be doubt whether the claims that barley 
and wheat were successfully crossed to give “Bobs" and "Canberra** can he 
substantiated. 


Wheat X Hye. 

It has long been known that crosses between these two cereals can be made. 
Reference hae elsewhere been made to the fact that even in seasons when wheat 
was heavily attidit^ by P. prnmiai# friliof 84, adiacent crops of rye showed but 
rare Infections, For a long time It has been hoped that cross-bred material might 
be available for studies in rust resistanes. 

In the years 1931. 1923, 1934, 193$, 1936, 1927 and 1938 crosses have been 
attemptad. The ovule parent in each ease has bemi wheat. "Federation** has been 
mainly used« but in some cases *^Hard Federation'* has been substituted, and in 
few'er Instances^ The pollen parent has in the main been "Rosen" rye. 

' but been used. As in the case of the wheat x barley 
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crosses* polllnatiotis of the same flowers were made oa the second and on the third 
days after emasculation. In these instauees also, -yet a third pollination was 
many times made, so the results given are again conservative. Actually 1,010 
wheat flowers were used. Senior students made additional attempts which are not 
here included. 

During the six years, 13 grains have been obtained from more than 2,020 
pollinations: five of the grains failed to germinate, seven yielded "Federation'* 
or "Hard Federation” plants which showed no departure from the normal behaviour 
of these varieties and were therefore the result of accidental self-pollination. In 
only one case to date has a true cross been obtained. This was In 1926 from a 
cross between "Federation** and "Rosen** rye. The Ft plant tested with Forms 
43 and 46 gave "flecks”, whereas the ovule parent "Federation** at the same time 
gave "4** reactions. The seedling after test was transplanted and grown to 
maturity. A notable feature was Its abundant stool in g. This was welcomed as 
giving the possibility of making back crosses. 

The hybrid plant proved to be completely sterile, though pistils and stamens 
were seemingly normal. A large number of attempts were made to effect crosses 
with each of the parents, and also to pollinate stigmas of the hybrid plant 
with pollen from the wheat and from the rye parents. In no case was the 
attempt successful. The hybrid was sterile and the attempt to obtain resistance 
accordingly failed. \ 

From crosses made in 1928, two plants ore available from the cross "Canberra^* 

X "Rosen” rye. In the seedling tests, these gave flecks with P. fframinis tritici 46 
which normally produces a fully susceptible reaction on "Canberra**. They are 
therefore hybrids and are being grown to maturity under carefully controlled 
conditions. 

It will therefore be seen that so far no success has attended the efforts 
to secure fertile progeny as a result of crossing wheat and rye. 

Interspeciflo Wheat Croases, 

"Khapll** Crosses. 

Of the wheat varieties tested by different workers for resistance to stem rust, 
the variety of T. dicoccum Aiar Perc., known as “Khapll**, Is, perhaps, the most 
resistant. Of the physiologic forms recorded to date by Stakman and Levine, only 
one at^tacks "Khapll”. It is, therefore, not surprising that many efforts have 
been made to cross this resistant emmer with the commercial types of vulgare 
wheat which are susceptible. 

Hayes and Stakman (1922) report disappointing results from the attempts 
to cross "Khapll” with “Maruuls” wheat. Hynes (1926) reports a successful cross 
between "Federation” and "Khapll”, 

Commencing in 1921 attempts have been made each year to obtain successful 
crosses between commercial vulgare wheats and "KhapU**. In the main, "Federa¬ 
tion** has been the variety used. Extending the work over a number of seasons 
has made it possible for various seasonal influences to operate. It was thought 
that perhaps some special influences might contribute to successful crossing. 

In the work it has been the practice to pollinate the vulgare wheat with 
"Khapli” pollen on the second day following the emasculation, and to repeat this 
the next day. In very many cases a third pollination was also effected. In 
tabulating the results only the two pollinations are taken Into account. Actually 
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930 flowers were used tor the poUiuatlons. Seaior students have also made a 
number of unsuccessful attempts to secure results, but these are not taken Into 
account The figure 1,860 is therefore a very conservative estimate of the 
pollinations made. 

The results are summarized in Tables 7 and 8. 

tabie 7. 

Results obtained in seven of the yeAtti to attempts to cross certain vulgar© wheats wtth " KhapU ” emmer. 


Year. 

Vulgar© Parent. 

Number of 
Grains 
set. 

Number of 
PoUtnattoos 
made. 

1921 

Pcdemtlon 

0 

32 

1922 

Federation 

1 

40 


Hard Federation 

5 

34 

192S 

Hard Federation . 

9 

96 

1924 

Federation . 

17 

262 

1925 

Federation . 

13 

96 


Oanberra.. .. .. 

m 

/ 

52 

1926 

Federation . 

25 

304 


Gluyas.• ,, 

e 

4H 


Gurklia (Qullen) . 

9 

44 

1927 

Federation . 

106 

380 


Gluyas. 

62 

240 


Gurkha (GuJJcn) -. . 

M 

$ 

64 


Bunyip,. 

16 

60 

1 

Horst's 11 . 

9 

56 


Early Bird . 

6 

f)2 

Totals .. 

• • i* •* 4* «« •• 

286 

1.860 


Table 8. 

Sammary of the results of attempts to cross certain varieties of vulgarc wheat with Khapll " cinmer. 


1 



Variety, 

4 




Number of 
Grains 
set. 

Number of 
PoUl nations 
made. 

Fedaration 


• • 

« * 

« ■ 

* 4 

« • 

# 9 

4 4 

162 

1,114 

Bard Federation 

* • 

V • 

* w 

■ t 

* * 

t « 

t * 

* * 

14 

130 

Gluyas. . 

« 4 

« • 


* V 

* * 

* « 

• ■ 

1 f 

68 

288 

Gu^.. 

■ 9 

t • 

* * 

♦ • 

4 « 

• t 

« 4 

« • 

16 

108 

Bunyip 

• « 

« ■ 

■ ■ 

• * 

4 « 

• « 

k 4 

4 P 

15 

60 

Hurst's 11 

« • 

♦ * 

* ■ 

4 

* 4 

4 « 

* * 

* 4 

9 

66 

Barly Bird .. 

• « 

* t 

* « 

* 

• 4 

4 • 

4 4 

4 • 

5 

52 

Canberra 

K f 

■ ■' 

m 

* ♦ 

■ • 

« 4 

* « 

4 * 

7 

62 

Totals .. 

* • 

• • 

■ » 

4 # 

4 4 

4 4 

4 * 

4 i 

286 

1,860 


Out of the 386 grains obtained^ two germinated, with the production of pure 
“Federation** plapts* Thme two grains were plump and well filled. Clearly they 
were the result of accidental self'^poUinatlons. The 284 Fi plants which were 
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crossed thus show approximately a 16% setting of grain. In all Instances the 
grain was much shrivelled. Much of it was very tiny. Typical results are 
illustrated ii^late xxxiil. 

The crttB^d grain was sown in pots or boxes under the best conditions for 

germination^ 

Prior to|Jl927, the Fi seedlings were in part inoculated in the “drst leaf'* 
stage with Form 43, and in a later leaf stage with Form 46. In other oases 
this order was reversed, Form 46 being used first and Form 43 second. The 
mean of the reactions shown with Form 43 was and with Form 46 '*2f**, 

Simultaneous tests on ‘‘Federation** and **Khapir* gave respectively **4** and “0;** 
with Form 43, and “4** and “1** with Form 46. There Is, therefore, dominance 
of resistance In the F^, although the dominance is not quite complete. In 1927 
and 1928 the F, seedlings were inoculated with Form 34. Whilst the parental 
reactions were again as just stated, the Ft reactions were of the “X** type. They 
are illustrated in Plate xxxUi. 

After the seedling tests, the Ft plants were transplanted to open beds and 
given the best possible conditions for growth. In no ease did any one of them 
attain to maturity. The plants were stunted and died before producing ears— 
with two exceptions—usually when about 10 inches high. It was observed that 
there was a difference in development depending upon the vulgare parent useCk 
When “Gluyas** and “Hurst’s 11** were the parents, the smallest growth took 
place, the plants reaching only 6 inches in height. With “Federation** as the 
parent, the Fj plants grew slightly larger, reaching 8 inches. The plants derived 
from the crosses using “Bunyip** and “Early Bird*', grew to 10 inches, being 
exceeded slightly by those derived from the “Qullen** crosses, which grew to 12 
Inches. Illustrations of these are given in Plates xxxiii and xxxiv. 

The two exceptions above referred to occurred In the crosses of *'Khapll“ 
with “Bunyip” and “GuUen**. In each case one tiny ear resembling an emmer 
with a tip beard was produced. Each ear comprised two lateral spikelets on 
each side of the spike. In one of the spikelets of one ear, three small stamens 
were produced, and in one spikelet of the other ear a small pistil was found. In 
each instance an effort was made to cross back on to the “Bunyip”, “GuUen” and 
“Khapli** parents. The pistil of the Fi in addition to receiving pollen from 
“Bunyip”, “GuUen”, and **Khap]i”, was also pollinated with one of the three small 
anthers produced by the other Fi plant. No setting of grain occurred In any case. 

In 1924 Mr. J. T. Pridham forwarded a quantity of grain stated to be an 
generation obtained from a cross between “Canberra** and “Khapli”, The grain 
was white and opaque and perfectly plump and well-filled. No Shrivelled grains 
at all were present. A series of more than 900 seedlings was tested with Forms 43 
and 46. To these “Canberra” shows respectively resistance and susceptibUlty^ 
whilst “Khapli** is strongly resistant to both. In ail Cases the seedlings showed 
resistance to Form 43 and susceptibility to Form 46. Nevertheless they were 
transplanted to open beds and grown to maturity because of the potential value 
of such cross-breds. All plants showed the typical characteristics of **Oanberra*^ 
proving clearly that the plant or plants had resulted from accidental selt- 
poiliaation of the fexnale parent 

It ie therefore believed that little is to be Alined £roin attempts to cross 
vulgare wheats directly with “KhapU”. *i%e luct that the pUmte of soPie 
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YUlgare parents showed greater vigour thiui others may perhaps make It lj^orth 
while to persevere with tests of other vulgare varieties as parents. 

Attempts to Incorporate the **Khapli** resistance in vulgare wiMpt are 
made In other ways. “Khapli*’ has been crossed with certain wheat^ 

which readily give fertile progeny as a result. Some of these p^ICa have been 
used for crossing with commercial vulgare wheats. In other ca^B. series of 
F, families of such crosses have been tested in the seedling stage l!or resistance* 
and families homozygous for resistance of the ‘^Khapll*’ type noted. These wiH 
be used for crossing with commercial vulgare wheats. These studies are still 
in their early stages, but the general results may be indicated. 

One of the crosses involves the durum wheat known as ^'Kahla'*. This is 
resistant to all the Australian forms except the second group, viz., 45, 46, and 55. 
*‘KhapU** is strongly resistant to all. 

In the Fit six seedlings tested with Form 43, as representing the first group, 
gave flecks. Tested with Form 46 they gave **!'* reactions. There was dominance 
of resistance. At that time the troublesome Form 34 had not yet made its 
appearance. 

A group of 190 Fa seedlings was tested with Form 43, They showed strong 
resistance throughout. Another batch of 184 was tested with Form 46. There 
were 170 resistant: 14 susceptible plants. This approximates to a 15 : 1 ratio. 
On a tWo factor basis the expectancy for 184 individuals would be 172 resist* 
ant: 12 susceptible plants. This result Is now being confirmed by F« tests. 

A series of Fj tests involving the use of Form 34 is in progress and points 
clearly to the operation of two factors. 

Further crosses between "Khapli*' and ^‘Abyssinian'*, and between “Khapli" 
and "Glossy Huguenot" are giving essentially similar results. 


Vulgare and Durum Crosses. 

\ The durum wheats are reputedly rust-resistant in Australia. Tests of seedlings 
have shown that some varieties are quite susceptible. Others are strongly resistant 
to some of the physiologic forms, e.g., "Arnautka", “Mindum", and “Spelmars" 
of the differential set. It was decided to see the mode of inheritance of this 
sharp resistance in crosses with vulgare wheats. 

Crosses were made In 1^22 between "Federation" and each of these three 
durums. From 176 "Federation" flowers pollinated, 98 grains were secured. The 
grains were somewhat shrivelled, and in some cases produced very weakly Fx 
plants which failed In the seedling stage. The Fi plants were tested in the 
seedling stage ^ith Forms 43 and 46, to which the durum parents are respectively 
strongly resistant and strongly susceptible. The reactions are "flecks" in the 
first case and "4" in the second. "Federation" is completely susceptible to both. 

The F] plants gave "1" reactions to Form 43, and "4" to 46, indicating 
dominance of resistance. The Fi plants at maturity were Intermediate in 
characters between the two parents. Many flowers in each spike failed to produce 
any grain^ and where grain was set, much of it was very shrivelled. 

Fy tests were tnade with seedlings sown in boxes and Inoculated with Form 
48 In the usual way. The results are as follows: 
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Tabx^k 0. 

in the Fg geueimtlon ol croaecB between “ Federation ” and certain duruni vailetiM taitiid witth 

Form 43 of P. ffmninU 


Crow. 


Eeactione and Frequency. 


"0:” to "8“ * "4". 


Federation x Amautka 
Federation x Spelman 
Federation x Hlndum 
Mlnduin x Federation 




Thus the ratio is 438 resistant : 122 susceptible plants. The expectancy on a 
single factor hypothesis is 405 resistant: 135 susceptible plants. 

D. 18 

--=-= i-ai. 

P.E. 6-79 

After completing the tests on the first leaf, the seedlings were earefuU^ 
pruned and new leaves of each plant inoculated' with Form 46. In 10 plants 
out of the 540, the reaction, instead of being ^*4**, was Cultures trom these 
tiny reactions were made and proved to be Form 46, Transgressive segregation 

I 

had occurred. This series of tests was carried out in the late spring, and 
although the transgressive segregates were transplanted, they failed to mature. 
In regard to Form 48, there would seem to he a single dominant factor 
determining the resistance of these durum wheats when they are crossed with 
“Federation”. Complications from sterility in the progeny may, however, upset 
this assumption. 

A second cross made in the same year was between “Marquis” and “Mlndum”, 
and reciprocally. Form 43 gives completely susceptible and resistant reactions 
respectively on these parents. The grain setting was 29 grains from 46 pollinations. 

The Fi plants gave flecks with Form 43. There was a considerable degree of 
sterility in the Fj plants. 

The Fj results were as shown in Table 10. 

TABtS 10. 

R««ult« of tftttlztg F) g(iiior»tiou wadiiogs of crowes botwMi) '* BCarquis ” and *' Miadum “ with Form 48. 


OroBs. 


Eeactloiu) and Freatteaoy. 


•*A." *cV** 1 JL i*.,* 


0;*' to 


3" & “4“, 


pp i'ir « 


Maroald X Mlndom .. 
Mlndtim y Marqnii .. 
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Thus the ratio is 177 resistant to 56 susceptible plants. On a single factor 
hypothesis the expectancy would be 174 resistant: 58 susceptible plants. 


P.B. 4*46 

Here again there are clear indications that a single dominant factor for 
resistance is present in the durnm parent. 

This work with the durums has not so far been carried beyond the F,, 
generation. As pointed out later, from certain vulgare wheats the desired resist¬ 
ance should be obtainable, .and will not involve the very wide segregation and 
sterility involved in the vulgare and durum crosses. But the work points to the 
resistance of the durums being due to one main dominant factor. 

VmLOAEE CB08SEB. 

“Oonberra” x **Thew**. 

It has been pointed out that specialization studies revealed that prior to 
1926 there were six physiologic forms of wheat stem-rust in Australia. These 
six forms belonged to two divergent groups, each group comprising three forms. 
Tests with commercial varieties of wheat showed that, amongst .others, “Canberra** 
was strongly resistant to Forms 43, 44, and 64 which comprise the first group, 
but was completely susceptible to the second group comprising Forms 46, 46, and 
65. The variety “Thew** showed reciprocal reactions. Crosses were therefore made 
with a view to selecting commercial types which would embody the complete 
resistance to all six forms. The discovery that “Thew*' was also resistant to 
one of the two known Australian forms of P. tritioina and to at least one form 
of Srj/siphe graminis was not ihade until the work was well in progress. The 
initial aim was simply to obtain stfjn-rust resistance from this cross. 

« 

Inheritance of Hesistance to Stem-Rust. 

F] Results .—^A number of seedling tests of Fi plants has been made, using 
inoculations with Form 43 as representing the drat group of forms, and with 
Form 46 as representing the second group. In some tests the drat leaf was 
inoculated with Form 43. and a later leaf with Form 46; In others Form 46 was 
used for the drst leaf and Form 43 for a later leaf. When tested with Form 43 
the reaction was “0; **, and with Form 46 it was “2+“. Simultaneous tests with the 
parental varieties were made. “Canberra** with Form 43 gave **0;“ and **Thew'* 
with 46 gave “2+“. These tests were carried out in the late autumn (May). 
Dominance of resistance is shdwn In the F^. 

Certain of the grains were not tested, but were kindly grown at the 
Cowra Experiment Farm by Mr. J. T. Pridham in order that a good yield of 
grain might be obtained. The F, seedlings which had been subjected to test 
were afterwards transplanted to open beds and grown to maturity. After harvest, 
a comparison of the heads of the individual plant progenies was made in order 
to be certain that each plant was truly an F, plant, and not the result of 
accidental self-pollination. That this was really so was further proved by the 
segregation which occurred.in the progeny. In all cases the Fa progenies of 
individual Fa plants were kept separate. 

Fj, Bestilts.--Grain from single plants was sown in boxes and tested in 
the seedling stage. In some instances the first inoculation was made with Form 
43, and after notes had been taken on this first leaf reaction, these leaves were 
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carefully removedr the plants thoroughly sprayed with distilled water, and the 
emerging leaf then inoculated with Form 46. In other instances the order of 
inoculation was reversed. Pots of each parent were similarly treated and used 
for comparison. 

The results were as follows: 


TabiiX 11. 

Ko»ultii of testing F| «ee<U1fig8 of ** Csnbow* ” x “ Thew “ with two fomii of P, crramtsit 



1 

1 

Reactk>iui and 

1 

Totals, . 



Form of 
Stem*Rust Used. 

Froquenoy. 

Observed, 

! 

£XJK»Ct(!'d, 

D* 

P.M. 



j 

i 

Resistant. 

Susceptible. 

Resistant. 

1 

Su<teeptlb]e. 

Form 48 

609 

135 ' 

509 

185 

1 

488 


_SL.8-6 

7-41 

Form 46 

493 

151 

493 

1 

1 

151 

483 

161 

7‘*l 


From these results it will be seen that the F, analysia is explainable on a 
single factor hypothesis. There is a somewhat wide divergence In the case of 
Form 43, but It appears that one main factor determines the resistance to each 
of the forms. • 

Fft UeBulU .—During the late autumn, winter, and spring of 1924 and of 
1926, two series of F, tests were carried out. Single F* plants grown at Hawkeabury 
Agricultural College were harvested separately, at least three good ears of each 
being taken. In promising agronomic plants more were harvested. Two pots 
containing about 20 grains of each family were sown and tested In the ordinary 
way with Forms 43 and 46. 


12 . 

EosuUb of touting seerllingB of F« fainUles of a crost betwcAD '^Cantx^rra and ** Thow". 


Nnfiiber of famlUoB present tn eack the three rlasaes. 


Form of 
Stem-Rutt Used. 

! 

Homozysous Beslstant. ! 

. ! 

! 

1 Heterosygous. 

Homozygous Susceptible. 


1 

Observed. 

1 

j Expected. 

1 

Observed. 1 

. - .. 1 

Bxpeotod. 

Observed. 

Expected. 

Form 48 

90 

88 

170 

166 

■ 

72 

63 

Form 46 

T4 

76*85 

j 

146 

188*6 ' 

es 

76 85 
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In the pots tested with Form 43» there were* on an average* 24 plants per 
pot in the homozygous resistant class* and 23 per pot in the homozygous susceptible 
class. In the pots tested with Form 46, the numbers were 23 and 25 respectively. 
Taking the heterozygous classes, in the tests with Form 43 it was found that 
there were 3*063 resistant and 903 susceptible plants. The expectancy on a single 

D. 

factor difference is 8,088 : 1,013, and -« 0*87. The average number of plants 

P.£l* 

tested in each family was 23. In the tests with Form 46* the heterozygous 
class comprised 3,565 plants, of which 2*638 were resistant and 927 were sus¬ 
ceptible. The expectancy here on a single factor hypothesis is 2*674 resistant : 891 

D. 

susceptible, and-- 2*1. 

P.E. 

It would seem* therefore, that a single factor underlies resistance to each 
of these two forms. 

Assuming “A” to represent the dominant factor for resistance to Form 43 
and '‘a” Its allelomorph for susceptibility, and to represent the dominant 
factor for resistance to Form 46, and “b** its allelomorph* then ‘‘Canberra^* can be 
represented as having the genotype A Abb, and “Thew'* as having aaBB. The Fi 
would be AaBb, and in the F. there would be the usual nine classes. On the 
basis of the Ft reactions shown* the genotypes of the Ft families were allocated 
and the results are summarized in Tables 13 and 14. 

Tabijbs is. 

Fi genotypic malts as detennined by the Fi tests. 


Ft genotypes. 


AABB 

1 

AABb 

AaBB 

AaBb 

1 

AAbb 

A abb 

aaBB 

aaBb 

aabb 

1 

80 

80 

27 

as 

18 

88 

15 

80 

22 

i 

Observed, 

18-8 

868 

360 

7S'2 

18-8 i 

J 

36-6 

18'3 

30-6 

18-3 

Expected. 


Tabzi 14. 

Fi Phenotypic multt. 


AB 

Ab 

aB 

ab 


j 

i 

170 

00 

45 

22 

Observed. 

105 ! 

1 

55 

50 

18 

Expected. 


It Will be seen that there is a fairly close agreement between the observed 
and the expected results, the main departure being in the double dominant 
genoty|>e. 
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Inheritance ot Resistance to Iieaf Rust. 

The tact that ’^Thew” shows marked resistance to one lorm of leaf rust 
designated **Au8t. 1”, whilst “Canberra*' is fully susceptible, was also taken 
into account in this work. 

Fj tests with six seedlings showed that they gaye flecks at a time when the 
resistant parent **Thew** was also showing flecks. Dominance of resistance occurs* 

One series of 110 F, families, after being tested with Form 46. was pruned and 
tested with this form of P. triiMna* It was found that there were 26 homozygous 
resistant families. 56 heterozygous families and 29 homozygous susceptible families. 
This is a close approximation to tbe expectancy on a single factor hypothesis. 

Work was done to determine whether the same factor determined resistance 
to Form 46 and the form “Aust. 1“ of P. triticina. In one instance a series of 
12 pots of families heterozygous for resistance to Form 46 was taken and 
the resistant and susceptible plants separately tagged prior to Inoculation with 
the leaf rust. There was no connection between the resistance to the two rusts. 

This was further borne out by an examination of the results for all the 
families. 

Calling the dominant factor for resistance to this form of P. triticina "C” and 
its allelomorph “c**, *‘Thew'* may now be represented as haying the genotype 
“anBBCC**. whilst “Canberra” is AAbbcc. \ 

On the basis of the F* results, the genotype was allotted to each of the 107 
families fully tested. In dealing with this small number of families on a three 
factor basis it is to be expected that a divergence from the genotypic expectancy 
should occur. On a phenotypic basis the approximation is close. The results 
were as shown In Table 16. 

It is clear, then, that with this independent assortment of the factors for 
resistance, homozygous types combining the complete resistance should be 
obtainable. 


Results of Back Crosses, 

Heads of “Canberra** after emasculation were pollinated with pollen from Ft 
plants of the “Canberra** x "Thew” cross. Seventy-one grains were obtained and 
without testing were sown and the plants grown to maturity. The grain produced 
by 79 of these plants was harvested separately and tested In the seedling stage 
with Forms 43 and 46 of P. graminis triticl and with Aust. Form 1 of P. triticina. 

In the tests with P. graminis tritid 43. it wcut found that there were 86 
families homozygous for resistance. These comprised 780 plants, or an average 
of more than 22 plants per family. There were also 85 families heterozygous for 
resistance. They comprised 810 plants or more than 28 per family. Of them, 
614 wore resistant and 196 susceptible. On a single factor basis the expectancy Is 

a ratio of e07-5 : 202-5 plants. — = — 0-78. 

P.E. 8-31 

Hence there Is a close approach to the expectancy on a eixigle factor hypothesis. 

In the tests with P. gramAnis tritid 46, it was found that there were 38 
families homozygous for susceptibility* These comprised 74$ plants, or an average 
of moi^ than 22 plants per family. *rhe remaining 87 famUles were hetetbi^gottf. 
They comprised 789 Individuals, or an average of 80 plants per tamtly. Of themi 
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Tabus 16. 

B«ittR» of F$ tette of toedltw of *' Canborra x ** Thaw**. 


Genotype. 

Obaerved. 

Bxpooted. 

Phenotype. 

Obiomd. 

Expected. 

AABBCC 

41 

3 

1'7 





AABBOfl 

e 

3-8 





AABbCO 

3 

8*8 





AaBBOG 

1 

8*3 





AABbOc 

5 

6*7 


> ABC 

45 

46 

AaBBOg 

1 

6*7 





AaBbCO 

d 

6-7 





AaBbCo 

17 

13-8 

J 




AABBcc 

2 

1-7 

s 




AaBBoc 

4 

3-8 





AABbcc 

4 

8*8 

i 

>• ABc 

14 

16 

AaBbcc 

4 

6-7 

J 




AAbbCC 

0 

1-7 

> 




AabbCC 

6 

8-8 





AAbbCc 

7 

8‘3 


1 AbC 

16 

15 

AabbCc 

4 

6-7 

J 




aaBBCC 

1 

1-7 

> 

i 



aaBbCC 

1 

d'3 





aaBBCc 

4 

3-8 

/ 

aBC 

18 

16 

aaBbCc 

7 

6*7 

J 




AAbbcc 

1 

2 

1'7 


^ Abe 

5 

6 

Aabboc 

3 

i 3-3 

J 

! 


aaBBco 

0 

1*7 

1 

» aBo 

4 

5 

aaBboo 

« 

4 ,■ 

8 3 

J 



aabbCC 

aabbC^e 

2 

6 

1*7 

8*3 

} 

» abO 

7 

5 

aabbec 

8 

1*7 

abo 

• 

3 

2 

Totate 

107 

106-7 


107 

107 
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573 were resistant and 166 susceptible. On a single factor basla the expectancy is 

D. 19 

a ratio of 654 : 185 plants.-x-- 2-4 

P.E. 7-94 

Here again the assumption that a single factor determines resistance is 
borne out, although the approach to the expectancy Is not as close as in the tests 
with Form 48. 

For the tests with Aust. Form 1 of P. friflcina, more plants were available. 
Seedlings that had already been used in the stem-rust tests were pruned and 
Inoculated in later stages of growth for purposes of these leaf-rust tests, with 
quite satisfactory results. 

The tests revealed that there were 87 families homozygous for susceptibility. 
They comprised 1,427 plants, or an average of more than 38 plants per family. 
The remaining 88 families were heterozygous. They comprised 1,873 individuals, 
or more than 41 plants per family. Of them, 1,042 were resistant and 331 sus- 
ceptibie. The expectancy on a single factor basis is a ratio of 1,080 : 848 plants. 
D. 12 

P.E. 10*8 

The approach to the expectancy in this instance Is very close. 

Using now the same factorial symbols lor the resistance to each rust, vlz\ 
for resistance and for susceptibility to P. graminia frlfici 48, “B** for 
resistance and “b'* for sasceptibility to P. graminis tritici 46, and "O'* for resist¬ 
ance and "c’* for susceptibility to P. triticina Aust. Form 1, the genotypes of each 
may be written. “Canberra” becomes AAbbcc and the plant AaBbCc. Summatlng 
the genotypes obtained, the results were as follows: 


Tabls is. 

Hesulti of tdttting 70 fsmiliM of s bsok crow between ** Canberra and 
the Ft of the cnm " Oanberra ** x Tbew". 


Oanotype, 

i 

Kumber o 

Obaerved. 

f FatnlUei. 

Bzpeotod. 

AABbCc 

0 

8‘75 

AAPbce 

7 

a‘7A 

AAbbCo 

10 

8-75 

AAbboc 

8 

8-76 

AaBbOe 

9 

8-75 

AaBboc 

12 

8-75 

AabbOo 

A 

8-76 

Aabbee 

10 

8-76 


It is seen that there is oonfimation of the assumption that a single dominant 
fhctor underlies resistance to each of the three rusts used. These factors are 
independent tn their inheritance. 

Ft Field Kesalls.—Of the same F, families which were tested in the plant 
house, seed residues of 182 tahen at random were sown in row tests at Hawhesbury 
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Agricultural College in 1924. Observations were made on stem-rust attaclc 
naturally occurring. Forms 43 and 46 were known to be present in the area. 
The plant*house tests of seedlings inoculated with the two forms had shown that 
14 of these families were homozygous for resistance. The field observations 
Indicated that In all but two cases* these families showed no infection. In the 
remaining two where rust was present* the attack was light and occurred on only 
a few of the plants in the rows. There were six additional field rows in which no 
rust was noted. These families were all early maturing types and they had 
apparently escaped attack. The seedling tests in the plant house had shown 
heterozygosity for resistance in these families. 

F 4 HesuUs ,—Of the F, families, 11 were carried into the F*. They comprised 
five of the first series tested in 1924 which were shown to be homozygous for 
resistance to Forms 43 and 46. together with six other families which were 
heterozygous for resistance but were particularly promising agronomically In the 
row tests. Two of the five homozygous families were the most promising of all. 
They were heterozygous in the F, for chaff colour and tip beard* and one of the 
two was heterozygous for grain colour as well. The select ions used In these 
F 4 tests totalled 44; they came from 11 of the F, families, varying from 1 to 7 
per family. 

Two pots, each of 20 grains, were used for plant-house tests with Forms 43 
and 46. The five families which had shown homozygosity for the double resistance 
In the Fi tests were again homozygous for resistance. Further sowings of the 
grain of these F 4 selections were made in the open at Sydney University and at 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, and Mr. J. T. Prldham kindly made yet another 
sowing of them at Cowra Experiment Farm. He made selections for agronomic 
characters from these families, and these selections formed the basis of the sub¬ 
sequent work. 

Fs Mesults, —These tests dealt with 14 selections tracing back to the two 
homozygous resistant F, families which were so promising. Each one showed 
homozygosity for resistance to Forms 43 and 46. Four were also homozygous for 
resistance to the form of P. triticina designated '*Au 8 t. 1*’* one was homozygous 
for susceptibility, and the remaining nine were heterozygous to this leaf-rust 

Sowings of all families were made at the Sydney University and Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College for field observations. At Cowra Mr, Pridham again grew 
them and made further selections. 

At Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Forms 48 and 46 were found to be 
present in the area this year. “Thew” and "Canberra** were eafh infected. Plant- 
house testa showed the rusts to be Forms 43 and 46 respectively. Both Australian 
forms of leaf-rust were also abundant in the crop. On the flag of "Thew** were 
pustules of leaf-rust intermingled with sharp flecks and tiny **!*’ reactions. Cultures 
from the pustules tested in the plant-house showed that the rust was the *'AuBt. 2**. 
The flag of "Canberra** gave cultures of Aust. 1 and Aust, 2. A scrutiny of the 
•‘Canberra** x “Thew** selections revealed no stem-rust attack. On the flag, leaf- 
rust was present. The family which was homozygous for susceptibility gave 
cultures of both forms. The homozygous resistant families showed flecks and 
pustules on the leaves, and from these latter the form Aust. 2 was determined. 

There was, then, complete agreement between the plant-house and fleld 
results at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

At the same time that these results were obtained, further samples were 
grown by Mr. J. R. A. McMillan at the Gatton Agricultural College in Queensland, 
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and by Mr. W. H. Darragh at Grafton, N.S.W. Mr. McMillan reported that at 
Gatton the wheats were sown ^ oh black soil and were irrigated during growth, 
As was to be expected, a very severe rust attack developed In the early summer 
ae the wheats approached maturity. , Samples of susceptible varieties submitted 
showed some of the heaviest infections ever seen. Tests showed that Forms 43 
and 44 were present. 

Under these Identical conditions the ''Canberra" x "Thew" selections were 
reported to be "perfectly clean and free of rust." 

At Grafton Mr. Darragh reported that rust was present in abundance on 

susceptible varieties of wheat. Tests showed that it consisted of Forms 43 and 44. 

The "Canberra" x "Thew" selections were rust-free as had been the case at 

» 

Gatton. 

F« JReaaWs.^The tests made in 1927 dealt with 41 selections. Homozygosity 
for resistance to Forms 48 and 46 was shown, but In some cases there was 
heterozygosity for resistance to the Form Aust. 1 of P, tritlciita. 

The 1927 field results with the Fe material proved to be very interesting. An 
extensive series of selections which plant-house tests showed to be homozygous 
for resistance to Forms 43 and 46 was sown at Sydney University, Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, Cowra, Gatton, and Grafton. It will be remembered that 
the specialization studies had shown that prior to 1926, only the two groups of 
forms represented by 43 and 46 respectively were present in New South Wal^. 
and that In the summer of 1926, a few scattered isolations from western areas 
of New South Wales revealed the advent ot Form 84. 

In July and September of 1927, rust samples sent by Mr. T. H. Harrison 
showed that Form 43 was present in the crops at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College. On Slst October a scrutiny of the plots showed that the "Canberra" x 
"Thew” cross-breds were perfectly clean, but rust was found on "Little Club", 
"Thew", and a number of other varieties. The collection made was a representa¬ 
tive one of wheats and barleys. The rust proved in each case to be Form 48. 
"Canberra" was free. On 4th November, Mr. Harrison forwarded a sample of 
rust on "Japanese Bearded” growing ia the plot: it proved to be Form 43. A 
further visit to Hawkesbury Agricultural College was made on 11th November. 
Collections of rust on "Thew", a representative group of wheats, and a group of 
barleys were made. The "Canberra" x "Thew" wheats were still free of stem- 
rust. Tests made with the three collections showed in each case a mixture of 
Forms 43 and 34. On 18th November another visit revealed a tremendous develop¬ 
ment of stem-rusts throughout the plot. Samples were collected from "Thew", 
“Canberra", numerous other wheats and groups of barleys. Stem-rust was now 
present on the "Canberra" x "Thew" selections and was also sampled extensively. 
In every instance Form 34, and only this form, was present. Since that date 
very numerous isolations of rust from Hawkesbury Agricultural College have 
been made. Excepting an occurrence in Pecember, 1927, of Form 48 on Agropyron 
soctbrum and one on "Glossy Huguenot" wheat when Forms 43 and 34 were 
together present. Form 34 alone has been present at the College. This applies 
to wheat, barley, rye and grasses. The change in the rust fiora has been as 
complete as It is remarkable. 

The leaf-rust tests during this period at Hawkesbury Agricultural College 
revealed that forms Aust. 1 and 2 were present on sttsceptible varieties in the plot. 
, On "Thew", "Japanese Bearded", and the "Canberra" x "fhew" seiecttons, flecks 
and pustules occurred. In each case the pustules were those of Aust. 1, 
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From Gattou, Q., Mr. McMillan forwarded repreeentative rust samples of the 
commercial varieties twice in October, 1927. In each instance a mixture of 
Forms 44 and S4 occurred. A fortnight later another representative sample was 
sent, together with a series of rusted specimens of the "Canberra'* k "Thew" 
selections which were stated now to be showing rust. In each instance the only 
form present was Form 34, 

The Grafton results were of the same nature. In October, 1927, samples of 
wheat and barley showed that Forms 43 and 34 were present. Three weeks later 
similar samples showed that only Form 34 occurred in both the wheats and 
barley, and that the "Canberra" x "Thew" selections were now attacked by this 
form. Leaf rust isolations from this locality again showed only Aust. 2 on the 
"Canberra" x "Thew" selections. 

At Cowra the same general result was obtained. 

At Bathurst there was also a development of Form 34. 

In this year Mr. E. F. Dwyer was given a number of F« selections of 
"Canberra" x "Thew", many of them different from those tested at Cowra and 
Gatton. The only rust determined on the samples of these which were submitted 
was Form 34. 

Thus it became abundantly clear that the "Euston" types needed resistance 
to more than Forms 48 and 46 and their cotypes. Further crossing of the 
"Euston" types became necessary in order to obtain resistance to Form 84. It 
was a fortunate circumstance that Dr. Levine of Minnesota at this time forwarded 
samples of his "Webster" and "Hope" varieties, both of which show resistance to 
Form 34. Crosses with them have been made, and some of the material is now in 
the F, generation. Various strains of "Euston" and of other commercial varieties 
have been used in this work. 

F, Results ,—In 1928 a further series of plant-house tests of the selected 
material was made, and homozygosity for resistance to Forms 43 and 40 deter¬ 
mined. Now known as the variety "Euston", tests were made at Cowra on a 
field scale for the first time. In Us trial as a late-sown grain variety, Euston 
headed the list with a computed yield of 23 bushels 15 lbs. per acre (Medley, 1929). 
At Bathurst, yield tests carried out by Mr. Dwyer with his types showed that 
one of the "Canberra" x “Thew” selections headed the list. Taking the yield 
given by the standard variety "Waratah" as 100, the best of these "Canberra" 
X "Thew" selections yielded 115*6%. In all, five families were included in this test 
and all except one exceeded 100%. 

Conclusion ,—^The results of this work show that plant-house work in con¬ 
junction with field tests can lead to the development of useful varieties of wheat 
which are rust-resistant. 

Inheritance of Morphological Characters. 

When practicable, the inheritasee ot certain obvious morphological characters 
has been traced. "Canberra** has tip beard, bronze chaff, and white grain. 
"Thew** Is beordtses, has white (ip^lden) chaff and reddish grain. 

In the Ft, Intermediacy was found in the characters. 

A group of F» plants was analysed, with the following results: 

Tip Beard ,—^By direct comparison with the parent types, the generation was 
sorted Into a group with tip beards simitar to "Canberra", a group that was 
beardless siiUllar to -*Thew*V and a ^ird group that was intermediate in character. 

ratio was^9fi tip bearded % 191 intermediate : 106 beardless. This approximates 
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to a 1:2:1 ratio, the expectancy being 97 ; 19S ; 97. Seemingly a single genetic 
factor determines the production of the tip beard in “Canberra". 

Chat^ Colour ,—The same Ft generation was sorted Into groups on the basis of 
the presence or absence of colour in the chaff. The ratio obtained was 298 
coloured : 89 whit6*chaifed plants. The expectancy on a single factor basis is 
D. 8 

290 : 97.-=-1*4. That is, a single factor also underlies the production 

P>B. 6-76 

of bronze chaff. 

Grain Colour .—The same F* generation was sorted, by direct comparison 
with grain of the parental types into the three groups, one coloured corresponding 
to “Thew", one white corresponding to “Canberra", and a third group comprising 
indlTlduals intermediate in colour. There were 107 coloured : 196 intermediate : 
85 white-grained, the expectancy being 97 : 198 : 97. A single factor determines 
the production of grain colour In this cross. 

Grass Clump Habit .—In the F, generation it was early noticed that a number 
of the segregates were dwarfed, resembling clumps of grass. These are illustrated 
in Plate xxxli. Counts of these have been made in all available Ft generations of 
this cross. The results to date show a total ratio of 1,220 normal : 281 grass clump 
plants, a very close approach to the 1,219 normals : 282 grass clumps which would 
be expected on a 13 : 8 basis. A series of F» counts further confirmed this result. 
Clearly then, an inhibiting factor operates. Further evidence will be presented to 
show that it is carried by “Thew", 

These four characters were found to be inherited independently of each other, 
and also independently of the rust resistance or susceptibility. 

Further Work Bearing upon the “Canberra" x “Thew" Cross. 

Further work was carried out to test the hypothesis that the resistance of 
“Canberra" and “Thew" to Forms 48 and 46 respectively was due In each case 
to one dominant factor. Bach of these wheats was crossed with “Federation", a 
variety very susceptible to all known rust forms, and the resultant material studied 
in the Fi, F, and F, generations. 

**Feaeration'* x “Canberra". 

The F] grain was In part sown in pots, tested in the seedling stage, and after¬ 
wards transplanted to open ground where It was grown to maturity. Other grains 
were sown at Cowra by Mr. J. T. Pridham to provide a large yield. In the seedling 
tests with Form 48, the Fj plants gave a “1" reaction, whilst “Federation" and 
“Canberra" seedlings under the same conditions gave respectively “4" and "1" 
reactions. Clearly resistance was dominant. 

Fa tests were made by sowing grain in boxes and Inoculating with Form 43. 
After note-taking, one series of more than 200 seedlings was sorted into groups 
on the basis of the reaction shown, and grown to maturity in open beds in order 
that Fa material of known phenotype might be available. In other cases Ft grain 
was sown without any tests, and at maturity, complete single plants were harvested 
separately. 

The results of testing the Ft seedlings showed that 477 gave reactions vmi^ying 
from “0:" to “X” and 158 gave “3" and “4" reactions. 

"Federation" and "Canberra" seedlings tested at the same time gave respeo* 
tlvely reactions varying from "8+" to and from "0;" to “2". Stimmarlslng 
the F» results, it will be seen that there were 477 resistant and 168 susceptible 
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plants, which Is a close approximation to the expectancy of 476 resistant: 169 

D. 1 

susceptible plants on a single factor hypothesis. ---- 0*14 

RE. 7*36 

F, tests were made with a small series of families taken at random from F, 
material which bad been grown without test. Of 64 families tested^ 11 were 
homosygous for resistance. They comprised 199 Individuals, thus averaging 18 
plants per pot. There were 82 families heterossygous for resistance. These 
comprised 625 individuals, an average of 19 per pot Of them, 440 were resistant 
and 179 susceptible. On a single factor hypothesis the expectancy would be 

D. 23 

469 : 156. - - - =: 3‘15. The remaining 21 families were homozygous for 

RE. 7-8 

susceptibility. They comprised 342 plants, an average of 16 plants per pot. 

The results of these tests can be taken as pointing to a single dominant factor 
determining resistance to Form 43 in this cross. 

Inheritance of Morphological Characters. 

“Federation” and “Canberra” differ mainly in respect of the tip beard which 
Is present In the latter variety. In chaff colour and grain colour, differences are 
not apparent. 

Tip Beard,-—In the Fi an intermediate condition occurs. 

An Fa generation was analysed, being sorted Into classes similar to the two 
parents and to the intermediate hybrid. There were 44 beardless : 90 Inter¬ 
mediate : 59 tip bearded. The expectancy is 48 : 97 : 48. Although the numbers are 
small, the result clearly indicates that a single factor determines the production 
of the tip beard in this cross. 

The Inheritance of tip beard was found to be Independent of inheritance of 
resistance to Form 43, 

OirasB Clumps, —In no case did examination of an generation reveal the 
presence of any but normal plants. 


Federation*' x ^*Th€w'\ 

An examination of this cross was also made for confirmatory evidence 
regarding the factorial basis for resistance in the “Canberra” x “Thew” cross. 

Fi seedlings were tested with Form 46 and afterwards grown to maturity, 
^d in other cases the grain was grown at Cowra. The reaction to Form 46 was 
“2+”, and under the same conditions “Federation” and “Thew” gave respectively 
“4" and “2”. Eealstahee Is dominant In the Fi. 

A series of F| seedling tests showed that there were 468 giving reactions 
varying from “0;” to and 186 giving “3” and “4” reactions. 

Simultaneously pots of "Federation” and “Thew” were tested. “Federation” 
gave "8" and "Thew" gave "1”, "2", and “X” reactions. It has already been 
pointed out that a number of varieties of wheat have shown that, whereas 
inoculations under winter conditions gave strongly resistant reactions, a repetition 
of the experiment in the summer gave susceptible reactions. In this instance the 
test was made in August under rather warm conditions. 

Summarisling the result, it is seen that regarding the "X" reaction as indicating 
resistance, there were 468 resistant and 186 susceptible plants. The expectancy 
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on a single factor bnx^thesis is 490 teslstaiit: 164 susceptible plants. 

D. 22 
—— — - 2*9. 

P.B. 7‘47 

A series of F« families was tested. These were obtained from the plants which 
had been tested as F« seedlings, sorted on the basis of their Fs reaction, and 
planted out into open beds. The occurrence of "grass clumps" accounted for the 
loss of some plants, and in other cases the yield of grain was so low (fewer than 
20 grains) that the results were rejected. 

In all. 101 F, families were tested with Form 46. There were 22 which were 
homozygous for resistance; they averaged 31 plants per pot in the test. Of 
families homozygous for susceptibility, there were 30, averaging 29 plants per pot. 
There were 50 families heterozygous for resistance, and they averaged 24 plants 
per pot. Summarizing the results in the heterozygous famlUes, there were 925 
resistant : 304 susceptible plants. This gives a very close approach to a 3 ; 1 ratio 
and confirms the opinion that the resistance of "Thew" Is due to a single dominant 
factor. 

Resistance to P. triticina. 

It has already been pointed out that "Thew" is resistant to one Australian 
form of P. triticina. An examination of the mode of inheritance of this character 
was made in this cross. ^ 

In the Ft, a group of six seedlings was tested and. found to give flecks, whilst 
at the same time "Federation" and "Thew*' respectively gave "4” and "0;" 
reactions. 

In the Ff, the same series of seedlings which had been tested with Form 
46 was pruned, and later tested with the form of P. triticina designated Aust. 1. 
The result was as follows: 


Pwauency .. 


Reaotloiui 



That is to say there were 405 resistant: 154 susceptible plants. On the basis 
of a single factor difference the expectancy is 419 resistant: 140 susceptible plants. 

nA 

-- c: 2‘0. 

P.B. 6-91 

The relation between the resistance to P. prastinis tritiol 46 and to the form 
Aust. 1 of P. triticina on a phenotypic basis was examined. If "B" represents a 
factor for resistance to Form 46. and "b" Its allelomorph which determines sub* 
ceptibility, and "0" and "c** respectively the factors for resistance and susceptibility 
to the Form Aust 1 of P. triticina, the results were as follows; 
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It will be Been that there la a fairly eloae agreement between the frequency and 
the expectancy If free assortment took place. The two factors for resistance are 
Inherited Independently. 

In the F« tests* the same series of 101 families used in the Form 46 tests 
was pruned, and later tested with the leaf-rust. The number of seedlings used 
has already been set out. Owing to damage by Melminthotporinm sp. and 
accident, ten of the families were lost. Of the remaining 91, it was found that 
23 were homozygous resistant, 17 homozygous susceptible, and 61 heterozygous. 
Of the latter, 1,360 were resistant and 474 susceptible. The expectancy on a single 

D. 

factor hypothesis is 1,368 resistant: 456 susceptible, and-== 1-44. 

P.BI. 

Here again the question of correlation between resistance to Form 46 
and Aust. 1 of P. triticina was considered. The genotypes of the 91 families were 
summarized with the following result: 



BBCC 

BbCC 

BBCc 

BbCc 

1 

BBcc 

i 

Bboc 

bbCC 

bbOc 

bbcc 

ObiervfXl 

4 

13 

15 

"i 

1 

23 

3 

7 

6 

IS 

7 


5*7 

11*4 

11'4 

22 a 

6*7 

114 

5-7 1 

11‘i 

5-7 

1 


There is a fairly close agreement with the expectancy, confirming the result 
that the resistance to Form 46 is Independent of resistance to P. triticina. 


Results of Back-Crosses. 

Emasculated heads of **Federatlon'* were pollinated with pollen from Fi 
plants of the cross 'federation** x **Thew**. Thirty-eight grains were produced. 
The seedlings were tested with Aust Form I of P. triticina^ with the result 
that of the 82 obtained, 17 were susceptible and 16 resistant. The plants were 
grown to maturity and harrested separately. Each family was tested with P. 
graminiB tritiei 46 and with the Aust. Form 1 of P, triticina. 


In the tests with P. graminis tritici 46, there were 14 families homozygous 
for susceptibility. They comprised 328 plants, or an average of more than 33 
per family. The remaining 18 families were heterozygous, comprising 386 plants 
or an averagre of more than 21 per family. Of them, 283 were resistant and 102 
susceptible. On a single factor basis the expectancy la a ratio of 289 ; 96 plants. 


P.B. 5*73 

This is a close approximation to the expected result. 

In the tests with the Aust Form I of P. frtficina, there were 17 families 
hotnosygous for euseeptibility, comprising 363 plants or an average of more than 
31 per family, The remaining 15 families were heterozygous. They comprised 
369 Plante or an average of 24 per family. Of them, 277 were resistant and 82 
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susceptible. Tbe expectancy on a single factor basis is a ratio of 269 : 90 plants. 


P.K. 6^63 

Here again there is a close approximation to the expected result. 

Using now the factorial symbols already suggested, vis., **B** representing 
resistance and “b** susceptibility to P. siruminis tritici 46, and representing 

resistance and **c” susceptibility to Aust. Form 1 of P. triticino, “Federation** 
becomes bbcc and the F] parent Is BbCc. Summating the genotypes obtained, 
the result was as follows: 


TABl.1t 17. 

Eeiulta of testtng 82, fftmtlies of a bAck>cmB between ** Federation “ and 

the P, of “ Federation x " Thew 



NtimbAr of PamUloi. 

Ocnotypft. 

Olwervfld. 

1 

Bxpaeted. 

»• ft* •• *« •• 

ft 

\ 

8 

^3^00 «* «■ •• •* !• ftt tft 

10 

a 

*• » t k« »f kf k* ft«1 

7 i 

8 

•« •* •« ■« «• kk •*, 

7 1 

8 


It Is seen that there la further confirmation of the assumption that a single 
dominant factor underlies resistance to each of the rusts used. These factors are 
Independent In their Inheritance. 

Heslstance to Erysiphe praminis. 

It has been found in the plant-house work that at least two forms of the 
powdery mildew occur. Inoculation tests have shown that “Thew** Is resistant to 
one form and susceptible to another. “Federation** Is completely susceptible to 
both. 

Using the first form* inoculations of six F, seedlings showed that they were 
resistant. In the a series of 212 seedlings gave 161 resistant: 51 susceptible, 
a near approach to a 3 :1 ratio. These Fi and F* tests were made simultaneously 
with tests of **FfMleration** and “Thew** as controls. 

A series of Fa tests was made, using the same seedlings which had been 
tested first with Form 46 and later with P. tritirina. After taking notes on the 
latter results, the plants were pruned, and then atomised with an abundant 
suspension of conldia in water. Notes were taken on homosygoslty tor resistance 
and susceptibility and on heterozygosity. It was found that the results agreed 
with those for leaf*ru8t. In the series tested, there was linkage between resistance 
to leat^rust and resistance to powdery mildew. Further extensive tests are needed 
for a determination of erosslng^ver if this occurs. It may be mentioned that 
nine other varieties of wheat have been found which behave in this same Way, 
showing resistance to P. tritieina 1 and to the form of E. pmminU made ttsS pt 
In this work. 
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luberitance of Morphological Characters. 

‘‘Federation” differs from “Thew” in haying bronae chaff and white grain, 
whilst “Thew.” has white (golden) chaff and somewhat reddish grain. 

The F, is intermediate in character. 

A small Fs generation was analysed. 

Chaff Colour .—The material was sorted by direct comparison with the parental 
types, no attempt being made to sort the coloured types further. There were 
72 coloured : 23 white chaffed plants, indicating a single factor difference. 

Grain Colour .—In this case again the Fa grain was compared directly with 
the parental types and sorted Into three classes. The result was 26 coloured : 47 
intermediate : 22 white grained plants. This again points to a single factor 
difference. 

Grass Clumps .—Counts in F, generations showed a total ratio of 468 normals : 
119 grass clumps. The expectancy on a 13 : 3 basis Is 477 normals : 110 grass 
clumps, showing the presence of an inhibiting factor. That this is present In 
“Thew” Is now evident. 

These characters were Inherited Independently of each other and apparently 
were also inherited independently of resistance to Form 46 and the form of 
P. tritMna called Aust. 1. 


**Riverina*' x *'Thew*\ 

An examination of the Inheritance of resistance to Form 1 of P. tHftoina 
was carried out in this cross, which was made In the first instance because of the 
reciprocal reactions of the parents to Forms 43 and 46 of P. graminis tritici. 

In the Fi, six seedlings were tested and gave ”0;'*, when “Kiverina” and 
“Thew” gave respectively ”4” and ”0;”. 

In the F» the results were as follows: 


EeaeUo&B. 



.. ^ »• 

Obiervfid. 

los ; 

2i7 

90 

Expected. 

US'6 

227 

1135 


D. 14'6 

That is, there were 35B resistant : 99 susceptible plants. -- = 2*33 

P.E. 6‘22 

The F, families were tested In the usual way, with the result that there were 
34 homozygous resistant, comprising an average of more than 21 plants each, 37 
homozygous susceptible families each comprising more than 23 plants, and 91 
heterozygous families which comprised 1,756 resistant: 547 susceptible plants. 
This is in close agreement with the expectancy on a single factor hypothesis, 

D. 

Which is 1,727 resistant ; 676 susceptible plants, and -= 2*06, 

P.E. 

In 1925 a back^oross was made. Pollen from an F^ plant was used to pollinate 
emasculated **Riterina" flowed. A poor setting of grain occurred, only 13 grains 
being obtained. These were sown and tested in the seedling stage prior to being 
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planted out Eight gave ”4" reaeUons, the remaining five gave flecke. The 
progeny ot each plant was saved separately and tested. The eight susceptible 
plants yielded a progeny of 433 plants, all of which gave **4" reactions. The 0V6 
reslstants were each heterosygous, producing a total of 183 realstant to 74 
susceptible plants. The expectancy on a single factor hypothesis Is 188 : 84. 


RE. 4*68 

Here again Is good evidence of a single factor determining the resistance of 
"Thew” to the Aust. 1 form of P. tHftoina. 


This cross was primarily made for resistance to Forms 48 and 46 of P. graminis 
tritici. Resistance to P. triticina also received some attention. 

In the Tu four seedlings tested each gave “0;" reactions, whilst the parents 
gave respectively "4'* and 

An Fg test gave 165 resistant ; 60 susceptible plants. The expectancy on the 
basis of a single factor difference is 169 : 56. 

A small number of F, families taken at random was tested. They gave ^ 
families which were homosygous resistant, 18 families homosygous susceptible, 
and 27 families heterozygous. The latter comprised 292 resistant : 87 susceptible. 
The expectancy on a single factor basis is 284 : 95. 

In this cross also the evidence points to the resistance of "Thew*' to leaf-rust 
being dependent upon a single dominant factor. 


“Federation” x “Japanese Beorded”, 

The variety known as “Japanese Bearded”, received from Mr, F. T. Brooks 
of Cambridge, was found to show strong resistance to P. triticina, Aust. Form 1. 
In 1924 it was crossed with “Federation” for study of the inheritance of this 
character. 


Inheritance of Resistance to Leaf-Rust. 

In the Fj, ten seedlings showed a “2” reaction under conditions such that 
“Federation” and “Japanese Bearded” gave respectively “4” and ^*2=” reactions. 

In the Fs a series of tests was made with the following result, at a time when 
control tests gave "4” and “0;” reactions with “Federation” and “Japanese 
Bearded” respectively. 


B9scttot» . 

“0;” 


“4” 

Ob«erv«d ,. 

1S9 

set 

186 

Szfi«et«d . . .. , . 

ms 

808 

151-6 
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SumnmtiziK the resistant types, It is seen that there were 460 resistant and 

D. 6'6 

156 susceptible plants. -:=-* 0*77 

P.B. 7^9 

In the Fs tests, there were 45 faxnllleB which were homozygous for resistance. 
These comprised 1,249 Individuals, or an average of more than 27 plants per pot. 
Fifty-two families were homozygous for susceptibUlty, comprising 1,627 plants or 
an average of more than 21 plants per pot. There were 98 heterozygous families 
comprising 2,809 plants, an average of more than 28 plants per pot. Taking the 
number of families occurring In these three classes, the ratio is 45 homozygous 
resistant: 98 heterozygous resistant : 52 homozygous susceptible families, which 
Is a close approximation to a 1 : 2 : 1 ratio. In the heterozygous families there 
were 2,138 resistant: 671 susceptible plants. The expectancy on a 3 : 1 basis is 

D. 

2,107 : 702, and-= 2-0, 

RE. 

Further confirmation of this analysis was forthcoming. After taking notes 
on one of the batches of Fa seedlings, these were sorted into the “2*', and “4*' 
classes, and transplanted into an open bed under this classification. The plants 
were harvested separately and kept In these groups to provide the grain actually 
used in the F, teats recorded above. The homozygous susceptible Fj families came 
In all cases from plants which were susceptible in the F^, The homozygous 
resistant F, families did not show the same accurate result. Of the F^ plants 
classified as “0;”, all proved to be homozygous for resistance in the F„ with the 
exception of five which produced heterozygous families. Similarly those classed as 
“2” in the F* gave heterozygous F, families, with the exception of ten which 
proved to be homozygous resistants. An error of this magnitude could easily be 
induced by improved and by worse environmental conditions for the rust develop¬ 
ment during the F, analysis. 

It is clear that, as in "Thew", there is a single dominant factor in ‘"Japanese 
Bearded** for resistance to the form Aust. 1 of P, frificina. 

Inheritance of Morphological Characters. 

An attempt was made to determine association of resistance to leaf-rust with 
certain morphological characters. 

Beard. —^“Federation** is a bald wheat and “Japanese Bearded*' fully bearded. 
The Fi plants were intermediate in character. In the Fb 450 plants were examined. 
Of them, 29 were fully bearded. This Indicates a two^factor difference, since the 
expectancy on this basts Is 28 plants. Several attempts were made to devise a 
scheme for classifying the other groups. A satisfactory dt was not obtained, the 
nearest result being 





Bald. 

Awidottad. 

Tip bearded. 

' i 

Half bearded. 

ITnll bearded. 

Obterved.. 

» « 

• • 

66 

161 

146 

48 

20 

Bxpeoted., 

• 'm 

« * 

88 

112 

168 

112 

28 


Grain C7aleiir,'--*'Fedeiiition** hM white grain, “Japanese Bearded** has red. 
*nie F# plants produced an intermediate red grain. In the Fa, 460 plants were 
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sorted into two classes, one containing coloured grain and one containing white 
grain. In the former class, marked differences were noted In the degree of 
colour, but they were not ffnally classified. The total was 442 coloured : 8 white 
grained, indicating a three-factor difference for this character, since the expectancy 
on this basis is 7 white-grained individuals. 

Coleoptile Colour ,—In very young seedlings there are marked differences 
between the colour of the coleoptile in “Federation” and “Japanese Bearded/' In 
the former, the colour Is white, In the latter, brown. The Ft showed an Inter¬ 
mediate amount of colour. In the Fs, 212 Individuals were examined, giving a 
ratio of 50 white : 96 intermediate : 66 dark. This is an approximation to a 
1:2:1 ratio. In the F., a group of 132 famUles was examined. There were 34 
families homozygous for light coleoptile. They comprised 865 individuals, or an 
average of 25 plants in each family. Also there were 34 famiUes homozygous for 
dark coleoptile. These comprised 921 individuals, or an average of 27 plants per 
family. The heterozygous families numbered 64, comprising 1,865 individuals or 
29 per family. Totalling the classes in these heterozygous families, It was found 
that there were 450 dark : 971 intermediate : 434 light, which again approximates 
to a 1 : 2 : 1 ratio. Assuming dominance of colour, the ratio becomes 1,421 : 434, 


D. 

as compared with an expectancy of 1,391 ; 464, and-“ 2*38. 

P.H. 



Bust Resistance and Coleoptile Colour. 


It was considered that there might perhaps be some correlation between the 
pigmentation and resistance. The F, families which were classified according to 
colour production were allocated their genotype on a resistance basis. 

Assuming that "A” represents the factor for resistance to Aust. Form 1, and 
“a” Its allelomorph for susceptibility, whilst “B” represents the factor for coloured 
coleoptile and “b” the allelomorphic factor for white coleoptile, then the con¬ 
stitution of “Federation" would be aabb, and of “Japanese Bearded” AABB. In 
the F, the following are the results:— 


Oenotrp^ 

AABB 

AABb 

AftBB 

AaBb 

1 

AAbb 

Attbb 

AftBB 

AABb 

Mbb 

ObMmd 

6 1 

15 

18 

34 

5 

18 

9 

19 

8 

BxpeeWd 

a 1 

16-6 

16*5 

S3 

8 

16‘6 

8 

16*5 

a 


Although the number of families examined was small, It la clear that the two 
characters are inherited independently. 

Grain Colour^ —Of the families examined, only three had white grain colour. 
On the gepotypic basis Just postulated, these three families had respectively the 
genotypes Aabb, AaBB and AaBb. This Indicates the probability of no associa¬ 
tion between these three characters. 


Further Crossing Work. 

It is not Intended at this Juncture to describe In detail other breeding results, 
but simply to indicate in general terms what has been found. A number^ of 
crosses have been examined, foUowtng the same general ptfseedure ontltned in 
connection with the “Canberra" >< “Thew” cross, As In that case, the crosses 
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before 1926 were made for resietance to the two groups of forms which were then 
present In Australia. Many of the crosses were made between varieties which 
showed reciprocal reactions to these two groups of forms with a view to combining 
this double resistance. Others had as one parent a wheat like “Kanred*' or “Kota" 
which showed the double resistance* the other parents being commercial wheats 
like “Federation", “Hard Federation”, “Canberra", etc. In yet other cases the 
crosses Involved “Federation" and one other of the varieties showing the single 
resistance, as had been done in the “Canberra" x “Thew” cross. A number of the 
actual parents are set out in Tables 2, 3, and 4 and will not be repeated here. 

Since 1926, the crosses made have involved resistance to Form 34. “Webster" 
and “Hope" have been mainly used to contribute this, 

F, Hesultn ,—In the stem^rust work, to date plants from 286 wheat crosses 
have been tested with Form 43 to represent the first group of forms, and with 
Form 46 to represent the second group. In all cases there has been dominance 
of resistance. The tests have been made in the autumn in order that the seed¬ 
lings, after being tested, might be transplanted to open beds and grown to 
maturity. Pots of the parental varieties have been tested under the same con¬ 
ditions for comparative purposes. Almost complete dominance of resistance to 
Forms 43 and 46 has been shown. A number of barley crosses have shown similar 
results. 

When the first of the Fi tests was made with Form 34 in 1927, It was very 
surprising to find almost complete dominance of susceptibility to this form. To 
date Fj seedlings from 76 wheat crosses have given this result. There has been 
no departure from it. In a number of cases, as, for example, the cross “Federa¬ 
tion" X “Webster", the Fi grain of a cross has been divided into three groups. One 
batch has been inoculated with Forms 84, 43, and 46 In that order, Form 48 being 
used for Inoculation after note taking and removal of the leaves which gave the 
Form 84 reaction, and Form 46 being used after removal of the leaves giving the 
Form 43 reaction. The other two groups of seedlings have been inoculated with 
these same cultures used in different chronological order. The result has been the 
same. There is dominance of resistance to Forms 43 and 46, and dominance of 
susceptibility to Form 34. Similar dominance of susceptibility has been shown 
in a number of barley crosses. 

In the leaf-rust tests of Fi seedlings from 17 crosses, there has been dominance 
of resistance similar to that described in the crosses of “Thew" with "Canberra" 
and other susceptible wheats. 

Ft Results ,—In the stem^ust work, a number of the crosses have been tested 
in the seedling stage with Forms 48 and 46, or with one or other of those two, 
depending upon the parents. The rule has been to find segregation on a single 
factor basis. One of the interesting cases was in crosses of “Kota" with 
“Federation", “Hard Federation", and “Canberra", where there were, on an average, 
3 resistant: 1 susceptible plant. Clark <1925) made an extensive study of a 
“Kota" X *^ard Federation" cross and found segregation on the basis of 15 
susceptible : 1 resistant The form or forms of stem-rust present are not indicated. 
An exception to the general happening has been in a “Federation" x “Webster" 
cross. In some of the tests, Form 43 has been used to inoculate the first seedling 
leaf» and Form 46 to inoculate a later leaf after note-taking and removal of the 
leaf infected with Form 43. In other tests the order in which the forms have been 
used has been reversed. The result has been the same. There has been a ratio 


K 
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of 15 resistant: 1 susceptible plant. Furthermore, the plants susceptible to Form 
48 are also susceptible to Form 46. This indicates that In “Webster*' there are 
two dominant factors for resistance to Form 48 and 46 which are cumulative 
in their effects. The same cross tested with Form 34 gives a result In which the 
dominance of susceptibility is outstanding, with an approximation to a ratio of 
3 susceptible : 1. resistant. This is merely a tentative suggestion, since a series 
of Fa tests that are in progress seems to point to a 13 : 8 ratio. A comprehensive 
series of crosses and back-crosses under study will give further light on the point. 
In the Fa work it was found that the segregates which were susceptible to Forms 
43 and 46 were not nocessarlly susceptible to Form 34. The Inheritance of 
resistance to Form 34 is independent of resistance to Forms 48 and 46. The same 
F* plants used in these tests were also Inoculated with the form of P. triticina 
known as Aust. 1. Segregation on the basis of 3 resistant: 1 susceptible plant 
occurred. 

This again was independent of the inheritance of resistance to the three 
forms of stem-rust. 

Some of the morphological characters which are exhibited have been studied 
in certain of the crosses, with the following general results: 

Tablk IB. 

Summary uf reRultH of coimtR in Ft genoratlonB of certain wheat croRnes. showing ratloe found in 

inheritance of lome mori)ho1ogical ctiaractcrB. 


ParnutR of Cross, 

Chad Colour, 

Full Beard. 

Grain Colour. 

* Canberra x Kanred. 

* # 

• V 

8; 1 

8:1 

15:1 

Federation x Kanred. 

^ i 

■ » 

8:1 

15:1 

68 ;1 

OanlM^m x Kota . 

« • 


8:1 

3;1 

60:1 

Hard Federation x Kota 

t m 


8:1 

8:1 

16:1 

Federation x Kota. 

, « 

• ■ 

8:1 

18:1 

16:1 

Federation X Webati^r . 


» » 

— 

15:1 

15:1 





Tip Beard. 


UuUan X Thew.. 

» « 

• 4 

3:1 

16:1 

8;1 

Uhtyaa x Tltew . 

■ , 

W • 

3:1 

16:1 

8:1 


> 

Ft Ue$ult8 ,—Tests of F« families of several crosses for resistance to Forms 43 
and 46 have been made. These include VCanberra" x “Kanred", “Canberra" x 
"Kota", “Hard Federation" x "Kota", “Federation" x “Kota", “GuUen" x “Thew", 
“Canberra" x "Bobs", “Firbank” x “Wandllla", “Canberra" x “Clarendon", and 
“Bena" x "Clarendon". The results confirm the F« hypothesis that one main 
dominant factor for resistance operates in these crosses. Bvidence was obtained 
of modifying factors operating in some cases. 

It has already been stated that a series of Fa families of the “Federation" 
X “Webster" cross are under study, mainly in regard to the inheritance of resist¬ 
ance to Form 84. It is early to attempt to draw final conolusions from this 
work. The dominance of susceptibility has been very clear. It has meant that 
an abundance of inoculum of this form baa been available in the pliant house in 
which the teste have been made. In all other cross-bred testa, a sutfielehey of 
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the iDoculum has only been ensured by frequent inoculatiouB of an appropriate 
susceptible host variety. Several families have been found which are homozygous 
in the seedling stage for resistance to Form 34, in addition to having shown 
satisfactory agronomic characteristics as F^ individuals. A result in the 
flag-smut work which is in progress promises to have an Important bearing 
on these P, family tests. In pot tests carried out in 1928 and 1929, the strain 
of ‘‘Webster*’ used in the crosses for rust resistance has remained quite free of 
flag-smut, alongside fully susceptible plants of “Federation” and “Waratah” 
derived from grain which was heavily smutted with flag-smut spores as was tho 
“Webster” grain. 

Results in Later Generations. —In some of the crosses, notably those 
enumerated under the heading “F* Results”, selections have been made in each 
generation up to Ft, helped largely by Mr. J. T. Pridham at Cowra. Plant-tiouso 
tests have been made before deciding upon the progeny for the next sowing. 
Certain of these types give considerable promise agronomlcally. The occurrence 
of Form 84 has greatly complicated matters, but crosses between a number of tbe 
best of these types and “Webster” and “Hope” are now in the stage, and are 
expected to give fully resistant types of agronomic value. 

Occurrence of Grass Clumps in Wheat Crosses. 

Attention has already been called to the occurrence of grass clumps in the 
Pa generations of the crosses “Canberra” x “Thew” and “Federation” x “Thew”. 
The same condition has been found in a number of other crosses that have been 
made. It has Indeed been a limiting factor In some of the crosses which were 
made to give rust resistance, completely preventing any progress being made. 

Grass clumps have occurred in the Fi of a number of crosses. Notice was 
drawn to this happening by Mr. G. S. Gordon, of Werrlbee, in 1922. He had found 
that from crosses of “Indian F” with “Jonathan”, only grass clumps resulted. 
He kindly made further crosses between these two varieties and forwarded the 
crossed grain for testing purposes. All the grains produced grass clumps, and 
although these were grown under the best garden conditions and watered when 
necessary, they could not be brought beyond this stage. They died without 
flowering. 

The crosses which have been made and which show the same occurrence are 
as follows: 

Hard Federation x CeJlar; Federation x Cedar: Canberra x Cedar; Gluyas 
X Cedar; WandlUa x Cedar; Tandilla King x Cedar; Indian F x Cedar; 
Cedar x Indian F; Indian F x Jonathan; Federation x Jonathan; Jonathan x 
Canberra; Federation x Warren: Hard Federation x Warren: Canberra x Warren: 
“Sun X Bawson” x Federation; Tandilla x Bobin; Bobin x Ford; Bobin x Florence; 
Florence x Bobin; Bobin x Thew; Fedei^tlon x Bombard; Federation x Mediter¬ 
ranean C.I* 8832^3; Federation x Italian Spring C. 4418; Persian Black x Federa¬ 
tion; Alberta Red x Persian Black; Federation x lumlllo; T. sphaerococcum B.L. 
X Federation. 

Orase clumps in the segregating generations have been noted by many 
workers. In the work under review, the occurrence of grass clumps iri the F* 
generation has been observed In tbe crosses which are set out in the following 
table: 
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Table 10. 

Oocurrenco of gr&M clunipi In F* genemtlons of wrtnln wheat croseoe, oompared with 

the expectancy on a IB: 3 baate. 





Observed. 

Expected. 

B. 

F.K. 

Pa rente of Crcisi. 



Totale. 

Normal. 

Grass 

Tufts. 

Normal. 

Grate 

Tufte. 

Oluyai X Thew 

% * 

4 4 

660 

463 

97 

466 

105 

8 , « 

eTs"^* 

Thew X Wandilla 

• « 

.. 

710 

581 

129 

677 

183 


Thow X GuUen 

• « 

4 « 

685 

485 

100 

376 

no 

6*37 ^ 

Thew X Indian F 

♦ ^ 

4 4 

217 

170 

47 

176 

41 

-5—1 . B 
3-88 ^ “ 

Thew X Eteerina 

» * 

• « 

101 

78 

23 

82 

19 

* f r 

Thew X Federation .. 

« • 

4 ♦ 

206 

282 

64 

240 

66 

ITS*** 

Thew X Barooga 

« « 

4 4 

40 

32 

8 

82‘6 

7*6 

1-66 

Thew X DnrI. 

9 • 

• 4 

106 

81 

24 

86 

20 

4 - - 

Bena x Thew. 

e * 

• • 

120 

95 

25 

97 

28 

08“® ’ 

YandlUa King x Thew 

« « 

4 4 

335 

272 

63 

272 

63 

^82"® 

Thew X Eoieworthy ,. 

• * 

« 4 

102 

83 

19 

S3 

19 

2-66 

Thew X Marahall'e No. 3 .. 

• « 

4 4 

98 

84 

14 

80 

18 


Marahall'a No. 8 x Thew .. 

« « 

4 4 

150 

116 

34 

122 

28 

84“^® 

Ilard Federation x Florence 

• » 

4 t 

886 

320 

66 

314 

72 

JL aw 1 . 2 

617 

Florence x Hard Federation 

« ■ 

• 4 

199 

158 

41 

162 

87 

3 71 ^ ^ 

Federation x Florence 

• « 

4 4 

145 

128 

17 

118 

27 

*B a. 1 

3*17 

Florence x Federation 

* « 

• 4 

193 

153 

40 

167 

36 

1 1^ - 1 ■ 1 

8 • 66 * * 

Canberra x Florence .. 

• * 

4 4 

351 

293 

68 

285 

66 

* I.A 

r® ‘ * 

Florence x Qullen 


4 4 

366 

292 

74 

207 

69 

—^ "1 ® 0 

5 04 ‘ 

OuUen X Florence 

* * 

« • 

505 

410 

96 

410 

96 

rfe- 

Florence x Wandilla . * 

4 m 

4 4 

752 

626 

126 

611 

141 

Ifi O 1 

7 22"® ^ 

Florence x Yandltla King .. 

• « 

4 4 

100 

80 

20 

81 

19 

F^“®* 

Canberra x Clarendon 

« « 


648 

461 

87 

445 

108 

6 16 

Clarendon x Waratah 

a m 

4 4 

166 

187 

29 

136 

81 

9 

we 0 * 6 

3 80 

Clarendon x Bena .. 

4 4 

4 4 

172 

142 

30 

140 

32 

a-Ts"®'® 

Bena x Clarendon .. 

« 4 

• 4 

184 

169 

25 

160 

84 


Canberra x Bomen .. 

• 4 

V t 

469 

887 

82 

871 

88 


Glnyaa x Bomen 

4 a 

4 4 

601 

407 

94 

407 

94 


YaodiUa King x Bomen .. 

■ • 

4 ■ 

297 

260 

47 

241 

66 

^-2 0 

4* 64 

Canberra x Bietl 

a * 

4 • 

488 

407 

ei 

897 

91 

m»1‘7 

6*82 

Eldlt X Federatloii .. 

9 4 

■* 4 

1»6 

170 

26 

169 

87 

* 11 « A 

Chineae White x Canberra .. 

« « 

• « 

176 

142 

84 

143 

88 


T. 9 phaeroe 0 ccHm S.B. x Federation 

• # ■ 

286 

242 

' 

44 

282 

64 
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It will be seen that in some of the crosses the numbers of individuals available 
are small. The figures are given lust as they were taken in the field. 

In addition to these oases in which there has been the 13 : 3 ratio typical of 
the action of inhibitory factors, there have been three In which a 15 : 1 ratio 
occurred. 

They are as follows: 


Tablb 20. 

Oceurrence of graM dumps !ii Ft genoratfom of certain whoiii mtutcs, com pared with 

the expectancy on a 15; 1 Itadn, 




Obaervod, 

Mxpected. 


Pai^ntn of Crosi. 

j 

1 

ToUlfl. ! 

Normal. 

Graae 

Chimiitt. 

Normal, 

Grtt4»A 

Clumps. 

D- 

P.E. 

BxquliitQ X Tliew. 

161 

i 

149 

12 

151 

10 

2 07 

Bomen x Warden. 

819 

208 

1 

i 

21 

1 

'209 

20 

JL -0,8 

2-92 

1 

Flrbank x WandJlUi. 

258 

248 

! 

15 

! 

i 

242 

16 

0 * 4 

j 2 62 


There have been occurrences of similar grass clumps in some of the barley, 
rye and oat work. Further studies Involving numerous crosses are In progress 
dealing with these and the wheat grass clumps. Pending the completion of 
these, no attempt Is made at this stage to discuss the mode of inheritance of 
this character. 


Reaistance to Puccinla gramlnis avenae. 

Unexpected difficulties have been met with In this work. There have been 
numerous attempts to make crosses between varieties of oats at the Sydney 
University which have resulted In a very poor setting of grain. Mr. J. T. Prldham 
of Cowra has kindly supplied some crossed grain and a few results have been 
obtained. Losses from attack by grain moth have greatly hampered work. 

The crosses available have been: 1, "Belar” (susceptible) x *‘Reld*' (resistant): 
2, **Ruakura” (susceptible) x '‘Richland** (resistant); 3, “Algerian** (susceptible) 
X “White Tartar** (resistant); 4, *'Algerian*' (susceptible) x “Joanette** (resistant). 

The only rust used so far is P. gramini^ avenae 1. The reactions indicated 
have to do with this physiologic form. 

In the Fi seedling tests, there was a close approach to complete dominance of 
resistance. Thus in the first cross, the F| reaction was ‘*2+** while the resistant 
“Reid** gave “2**. In the second cross, the Fj, reaction was “0;** similar to that 
given by **Rlchland**. In the third, the F, showed “2**, similar to that given by 
“White Tartar**. In the fourth cross, the Fi reaction was “2**, whilst “Joanette*' 
showed “1**. 
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**Belar** x “Keict”. 

Only In the case of the first cross have Fa results of value been obtained. In 
the other cases, loss of grain by attach of army worm in the field or by grain 
moth In the laboratory after harvest has reduced the numbers available too greatly 
for the figures to have a real significance. But Fa studies are planned which may 
give information regarding the genetics of resistance. In the cross **Belar*' x 
"Reid”, the same culture of P. ttraminis avenae 1 which had been used in the 
Fj tests was used to inoculate a group of F, seedlings. There were 177 resistant: 
58 susceptible plants, a close approach to a 3 ; 1 ratio. 

As regards resistance to P ffmminis avenue 1, In the cross "Belar” x “Reid" 
there appears therefore to be a single dominant factor which determines resistance. 

“Alperion" x *Voonetie”. 

In this cross, owing to ravages of grain moth, only 16 viable grains were 
available for the F* test. Of the 16 seedlings tested at a time when “Joanette" 
gave resistant reactions, 10 were resistant and 6 were susceptible. These were 
planted out after test and grown to maturity with the exception of one plant 
which failed. 

In the F|, the six susceptible F« plants were each homozygous for suscep¬ 
tibility, There were 272 seedlings in this test, an average of more than 45 for 
each family. Three of the families were homozygous for resistance. They 
prised 142 seedlings, or an average of more than 47 per family. The remaining 
six families were heterozygous. They comprised 286 seedlings, an average of 
more than 47 per family. Of them, 214 were classed as resistant and 72 as 
susceptible. This is a very close approximation to the ratio of 214-5 resistant : 
71*6 susceptible plants which i« the expectancy on a single factor basis. 

There appears, therefore, to be again a single dominant factor determining 
resistance to P. graminis avenae 1 in this cross. 

SUMM^ARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

The initial results obtained during several years of work devoted to breeding 
varieties of wheat and oats for rust resistance are given. 

Investigations of the technique of crossing showed that under existing con¬ 
ditions the method gave 75% of successful crossing in wheat. It was found that 
viable crossed grain could be obtained from heads on severed stalks kept in vessels 
of water in the plant house after pollination. 

A determination was made of the effect which the stage of development of 
the grain has upon germination. Orain harvested only 17 days after pollination 
gave full germinations and practically normal seedlings. Orain only six days old 
gave nearly 40% germination with production of very spindly seedlings. 

Numerous wide crosses were attempted. Utter failure was met with in all 
efforts to cross wheat and barley, and complete sterility was found In a cross 
between wheat and rye. 

Many unsuccessful efforts were made to cross **KhapH” emmer with varieties 
of vnlgare wheat. Attempts are being made by indirect methods to incorporate 
the *lChapli*' resistance in vulgare wheats. A first examination of crosses between 
certain durum and vulgare wheats indicates that a single dominant factor lor 
resistance to P, praminis tritici 4S Is present in these durum varieties. 

Crosses were made between ’^Canberra'* and ^*Thew^' to give resiatanoe to the 
six forms of P, fframinie tritici present in Australia prior to 1326. These parents 
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behave reciprocally in regard to their resistance and susceptibility to the two 
groups* each ol three physiologic forms. The results of work with the Fj, F„ and 
Fg generations Indicate the presence in each parent of a single dominant factor for 
resistance. Tests of later generations are given* leading to the development from 
this cross of the variety ‘*Euston*\ Observations were made on the advent of 
Form 34 of P. ^rram^ni$ tritici in the breeding plot* and on the superseding of the 
other forms by Form 34. 

In the “Canberra” x “Thew” cross, the inheritance of resistance to Australian 
Form 1 of P. triticina was traced, and shown to be due to the operation of a 
single dominant factor for resistance. This is Inherited Independently of the factor 
for resistance to P, graminis tritici 46. Certain morphological characters in which 
the two varieties differ were also followed in their inheritance. 

To link up with the “Canberra” x “Thew” cross* studies were made of crosses 
between “Canberra” and “Federation”, and between “Thew” and “Federation”, 
Confirmatory evidence was obtained showing that resistance in “Canberra” and in 
“Thew” depends in each case upon a single dominant factor. In the variety 
“Thew”* an additional independent dominant factor for resistance to Australian 
Form 1 of P. triticina is present, and is linked with a factor for resistance to 
one form of Eryaiphe graminia. 

The crosses “Rlverina” x “Thew” and “Gluyae” x “Thew” also give evidence 
of the operation of a single dominant factor in “Thew” for leaf-rust resistance. 

Examination of the cross “Federation” x “Japanese Bearded” shows that in 
“Japanese Bearded” there is also present a single dominant factor for resistance 
to leaf*rust. 

The general results of studies of other wheat crosses show that In all cases 
examined* the inheritance of resistance to Forms 48 and 46 of P. pramini^ tritici 
is due to a single dominant factor for resistance. On the other hand, the 
Inheritance of resistance to Form 34 is due to one factor (or more) with clear 
dominance of susceptibility. 

In many of the wheat crosses, the inheritance of the “grass clump” habit has 
been recorded. Grass clumps may occur in the Fx and lead to sterility of the 
plant. In other crosses, counts in the F. show a ratio of 13 normals ; 8 grass 
clumps, or of 15 normals : 1 grass clump. 

A small amount of work dealing with Inheritance of resistance to P. grantinU 
avenas 1 points to the operation of a single dominant factor for resistance. 

Despite the complexities inherent to the work, there would seem to be no 
valid reason why success should not be obtained in breeding fully resistant 
varieties which are also agronomically desirable. In this work controlled plant- 
house studies can be of the utmost assistance to the breeder. 

* - ’ ' 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES XXXH-XXXIV. 

Plate xxxU. 

Wheat plants. 

(a), (b), and (<?) Illustrate the "Federation” .<iecdlings derived from grain of 
different ages, sown the same day and photographed the same day. 

<o) Seedlings from grain 6 days old, "very spindly”.—(6) Seedlings from grain 10 
days old, "spindlySeedlings from grain 20 days old, "normal”.'—(d) Part of an 
P, generation of the cross "Canberra” x "Thew”, showing the occurrence of "grass 
clumps” amongst the normal plants. 

Plate xxxlii. 

Crosses between vulgare wheats and "KhapU"*emmcr. 

(o) Grain of **Federation**.—(b) Grain of "Khapli”.— (v) Grain produced as a 
result of orossing ’federation" and "KhapU". Very shrivelled grain was obtained in 
all these crosses.-^(d) Seedling leaves of the F^ plants of "Federation” x "KhapU", 
Showing the reaction produced by P, gramihia friHoi 84.—(e) The Fj plants of crosses 
between vulgare wheats and "KhapU" made in 1927, growing in the open after having 
been tested in pots and transplanted. There are marked differences in the degrees of 
growth made by the plants, depending upon the imnlcular vulgare variety used as the 
parent. 

t 
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Plate xxxlv. 

I 

CrQsees between vulgare wheate and "KhapIV* emtner. 

The eame batch of plants llluatrated in id) of the preceding plate are here 
shown. They were photographed the same day. The normal growth and heading of 
wheat plants of other crosses which had been treated In exactly the same fashion are 
seen in the row at the left. 
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Introduction and Previous Records, 

Mount Dromedary ia an imposing mountain, more than 2,600 feet In height, 
gltuated a few ml lee inland, on the South Coast of New South Wales, about two 
hundred and fifty miles south of Sydney. The main coast road, or Prince’s 
Highway, between Sydney and Melbourne passes along the eastern foothills of the 
Mountain, through the two villages of Central Tilba and TUba Tilba, which are 
the centres of the dalry-tarmlng district situated on the fertile foothllla of the 
Mountain. 

The Mountain was named by Captain Cook on Saturday, 21st April, 1776, two 
days after the discovery of the east coast of Australia. In his Journal, a photostat 
copy of which is in the Mitchell Library, Sydney, he states: *‘at 6 o'clock we were 
abreast of a pretty high mountain laying near the shore which on account of its 
figure I named Mount Dromedary Lat'i® 36* 18' s lA>ng<so 209* 56' w/the shore 
under the foot of this mountain forms a point which 1 have named Cape Dromedary 
over which is a peaked hillick". 

The late Mr. R, H. Cambage (1915) was of the opinion that Cook ^'regarded 
Montague Island as a part of the mainland extending easterly from the Mount and 
he called it Cape Dromedary”, but Cook's "peaked hi Hick” undoubtedly refers to 
the Little Dromedary, a hlU about 700 feet high, situated between the main 
mountain and the sea, forming a conspicuous feature of the coastal scenery when 
viewed from the ocean; and therefore it seems to the writer that the point 
named by Cook is probably the headland now known as Cape Dromedary. 

Previous description of the geological nature of the area under consideration 
is confined to portion of the paper by W. Anderson (1892) "On the General 
Geology of the South Coast"* whioh includes a sketch-map showing approximately 
the outer boundaries of the ignebus without recognition of the position or 

extent of the various included rock^yped^ 
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The specimens and microsections described In Anderson’s paper are now in 
the Mining Museum, Sydney, and were made available to the writer for examina¬ 
tion by the courtesy of Mr. G. W. Card, late Curator of the Museum. Anderson’s 
description of "augite granite” from Mount Dromedary is noted by Harker (1923, 
p. 37) in his “Petrology for Students”. Brief reference has been made by 
H. I. ,Tens6n (1912) to certain rock-types occurring at the foot of Mount Dromedary, 
and also (1910, 1914) to the soils that have been derived from them. 

Reports on the goldfield of Mount Dromedary have been made by officers of 
the Department of Mines, New South Wales, and brief reference to the petrology 
has been made by Dr. W. R. Browne (1929) and the writer (1929). 

General Geology anw Physkwraphy. 

Mount Dromedary consists of Igneous rocks which have been Intruded into a 
highly folded series of early Palaeosoic metamorphic rocks of sedimentary origin. 
A geological sketch-map of the district Is given in Plate xxxv. Near the Coast, 
several patches of Tertiary sediments overlie the Palaeossoic series with a marked 
unconformity, while more recent sands and alluvium occur as raised beaches 
round the coastal lagoons and swamps of the district, and are to be described In a 
separate communication. 

The Mountain rises to a height of 2,313 feet above sea-level, and consists 
entirely of igneous rocks (Plate xxxvi); the surrounding slates, uuartas-schists, and 
related rocks rarely rise to 200 feet above sea-level. Differential erosion of the 
Igneous and metamorphic rocks has produced characteristic topography, gently 
undulating country about the lower slopes of the mountain consisting of monsonite 
(Plate xxxvi), and relatively deeply dissected country in the slate area. These 
effects of differential erosion have an important bearing on the conservation and 
utilization of the soil. 

The drainage has a radial arrangement with respect to the Mountain, which 
gives rise to^many permanent streams; some of these may be harnessed for power 
in the future, although at present only one has been utilized as a permanent water- 
supply for the farms about the village of Tilba Tilba. 

Tributaries of Dignam’s Creek and Karea (Courier) Creek drain the southern 
slopes of the Mountain, flowing into Wallaga Lake and entering the sea north of 
Bermagui; the waters of the eastern slope fall into Tilba Tilba swamp, on the 
south side of the Little Dromedary, or else Into tributaries of Victoria Creek, which 
enters Tilba Tilba Lake; the creeks on the northern slopes, Dromedary and 
Punkally Creeks, retain their meridional trend until they meet the drowned valley 
of the Wagonga River, entering the sea at Narooma. The north-western slopes 
of Mount Dromedary are unexplored, but evidently form the watershed of Reedy 
Creek, which crosses the Dignam’s Creek road to Eurobodalla as a strong stream 
flowing to the north-north-west into Tuross River, and entering the sea through 
Lake Tuross. 

The influence of the intrusion is not confined to the production of land forms; 
the soils developed as a result of weathering have characters unite distinct from 
those of the adjacent slates and quartzites. The igneous rocks of the Dromedary 
foothills are Intermediate and basic types whose decomposition products are rich 
in plant foods, and include notable amounts oi phosphoric acid. As a rule these 
soils are comparable with those of the Milton district and have been described 
by H. I. Jensen (1910,1914). Unfortunately these soils have a limited distribution, 
the whole area of which is under cultivation for dairy-farming purposes. 
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The natural vegetation bears evidence of the rich character of the soil; the 
writer is not competent to give an adequate description of the indigenous flora^ 
which alone would be an interesting ecological study. It la evidently a remnant 
of a sub-tropical flora which formerly existed much to the south of Its present 
limits. 


The Skdimentaky Skkies. 

The principal sedimentary rocks of the district are those of early Palaeozoic 
age, which have been considerably altered to quartzites, quartz-schists, knotted 
schists and phyllltes. They'are portion of the older Palaeozoic series already 
described by the writer (1930), and appear to be quite unfossillferous. They are 
of argillaceous and arenaceous character; so far as is known at present there 
are no traces of calcareous sediments. 

Although the normal trend of the strike directions for the series is north and 
south, in the vicinity of Mt. Dromedary there is considerable variation, evidently 
due to the thrust exerted by the igneous Intrusion. This Is clearly Indicated on the 
map (Plate xxxv). 


The Iqneows Series. 

(i) Oeeurrenee and Field Belatiom. 

The Igneous rocks outcrop over an oval-shaped area of approximately twenty- 
five square miles, comprising the whole mass of Mt. Dromedary and extending 
in an easterly direction to the coast, five and a half miles distant from the 
Trigonometrical Station of Mt. Dromedary. 

Montague Island, lying off the coast near Narooma, twelve miles in a direct 
line from the Dromedary Trigonometrical Station, consists of Igneous rocks which 
have their exact counterparts on the mainland about Mt. Dromedary. Small 
outcrops of related types are known to occur near the township of Narooma, and 
probably others may be found when the dense coastal brush is further cleared. 

On his map of the igneous rocks of the mainland, W. Anderson (1892) 
distinguished three chief types^, ‘'Granite", ‘‘Andesite and Propyllte" and “Augite- 
felapar-mtca-rock”. This mapping has been modified by the writer as a result of 
field-work, particularly in the eastern and southern portions of the area, but the 
north-western portion has not yet been mapped In detail. This part of the area 
consists of the steep, almost Inaccessible, slopes of the mountain, which are covered 
with a dense growth of timber, undergrowth and vines. 

Within the area shown bn the map (Plate xxxv) there outcrops one of the 
most interesting series of plutonlc rocks yet known to occur in New South Wales. 
The Plutonic complex includes a series of monzonitic rocks ranging from ultra- 
basic to sub-acid types, a related series of nepbellne-bearlng monzonitic rocks, and 
a garnet-bearing series, all of which are probably consanguineous, an interesting 
assemblage of calcic, monzonitic and alkaline rocks. 

Associated with the plutonlc rocks are some hypabyssal types of monzonitic 
character, which are comagmatlc with the plutonlc series. These rocks outcrop 
at or near the borders of the main intrusloui usually between the plutonic mass 
and the adjacent sediments. 

The relations between the plutonlc and hypabyssal types are best revealed on 
Montague Island (Text-figure 1). The Island conldsts of two rocky masses united 
by a narrow strip of sand, only a few feet above sea-level. The southern “Island” 
consists of coarsely crystalline, porphyrltlc syenite or banatUe, similar to one 
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Of tho types outcropping; on the slopes of Mt. Dromedary, and the north "'Island” 
is composed chiefly of hypabyssal types similar to those occurring on the main¬ 
land. The Junction of the two rocks obviously formed a surface of weakness along 
which erosion has taken place; but fortunately a small remnant of the syenite 
BtlU survives in the south-eastern portion of the north Island, and its contact with 
the hypabyssal types la well exposed in the clllf-Bections. 



Text-flg. S. 
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The writer la Indebted to the Commonwealth Navigation Department for 
permiaalon to visit Montague Island, and to Mr. and Mrs. McCarthy tor hospitality 
during the visit. 

The ‘'syenite'^ on Montague Island was quarried tor the construction ot the 
Lighthouse and the lightkeeper's residence on the Island, and the bases of six of 
the columns of the Pitt Street frontage of the General Post Office, Sydney, consist 
of stone from the island. R. T. Baker (1909, FI. vi) gives a coloured illustration 
of this building stone under the name of Montague Island granite, 

<U) JSfrucfures. 

Jointing is a conspicuous structure in the igneous rocks wherever they are 
well-exposed and free ot overlying soil. In the fine-grained banatite forming the 
upper portions ot Mt. Dromedary, widely spaced master-jointing occurs, but It is 
better developed and more conspicuous in the porphyrltlc monzonlte forming the 
top of the Little Dromedary, where the sheer western face of cliffs, a hundred or 
more feet in height, is due to the development of strong vertical Jointing in a 
direction N. 30"^ E., with less pronounced jointing at right angles. 

On Montague Island the structure is even more pronounced, and has been 
responsible for the initial development of the large tors, up to 25 or 30 feet in 
height, which are characteristic of the South ^Island*'. Along the eastern coast 
ot the South ^Island’*, the Joints running in a direction west of north are 
crowded together as shown in the photograph (Plate xxxvil). Towards the 
Junction of the porphyrltlc monzonlte of the South '^Island*' and the hypabyssal 
rocks of the North *Taland^^ the two sets of joints at right angles to this direction 
have been planes of weakness along which the hypabyssal rocks have been 
intruded in dyke-Uke and siU-Uke fashion. 

The hypabyssal rocks themselves are Jointed in the same directions Indicating 
that similar stresses operated on both series of igneous rocks. 

Jointing is not so noticeable in the normal monzonites, as, on the whole, 
these have formed soils which are under cultivation; nevertheless, it may be 
seen in the road-cuttings and quarry near Central TUba. 

In the pyroxenlte forming the rock platform at Poole’s Point, north of the 
mouth of Tilba Tllba Lake, jointing occurs In two chief directions, N. 60° W. and 
W. 10° S. 

The directions of the dykes through the igneous rocks and the adjacent 
sediments do not seem to conform to any simple arrangement: some of these 
dykes are indicated on tbe^-^ map (Plate xxxv); the majority of those which 
outcrop along the coast and on Montague Island strike north of east, others 
run east and west, and at right angles to this direction. The andesitic dykes on 
the top of Mount Dromedary, which are responsible for some of the auriferous 
deposits there, strike north of west 

There is a slight tendency towards a radial arrangement of the dykes about 
the Mountain, but many irregularities occur. 

(til) Pcfrolopg of the Plutonic Hock$. 

Most of the specimens on which the following descriptions are based were 
collected by the writer, and are in the Museum of the Department of Geology, 
Sydney University, numbered M.40(l, etc.* but reference la also made to the 
speeimens collected and described by W. Anderson, 1892, which are in the 
Mining Museumt George Street North, Bf &nuy. 
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Chemical analyses of the chief rock-types have been carried out by the 
writer in the laboratory of the Geological Department of the University of 
Sydney. 


Monz0nitic Series, 

1. Banatlte (Syenite). 

The most acid members of the plutonlc series outcrop on the upper slopes 
of the Dromedary Mountain, from the summit (2,613 feet) down to about B60 
feet above sea-level, where the rock grades into a coarsely porphyritic type, 
comparable with that occurring on Montague Island. 

A series of specimens collected along the track from Tilba Tllba township 
to the top of Mt. Dromedary shows a progressive variation in the character of 
the rock. The upper portion of the Mountain consists of rather flne-grained 
syenltic rock, which may be called banatlte. It is pinkish-grey in colour and 
consists eBsentially of felspathlc minerals, with a small amount of finely divided 
ferromagnesian mineral: scattered phenocrysts of felspar increase In sUe and 
abundance on the lower slopes of the Mountain, until the rock apparently merges 
Into a coarsely porphyritic type of monsonlte. Quartz Is inconspicuous in the 
handspeclmen, hut the rock is rarely free from at least traces of Iron ores, both 
oxides and sulphide. Near the top of the Mountain narrow auriferous veins of 
pyrites occasionally occur through the banatlte, these being probably of magm^ie 
origin, while the effects of deuterlc processes are evident throughout the finely- 
grained phases of the banatite. Thus it is dlfhcult to obtain specimens of banatlte 
which appear to be absolutely fresh. 

Under the microscope the rock (PI. xxxviil, fig. 1) appears to be hypidio- 
morphlc granular with a strong tendency to monzonltlc fabric; the average grain- 
size is from 1 to 2 millimetres. The minerals present are orthoclase (anortho- 
clase), plagioclase, quartz and hornblende, with smaller amounts of blotlte, augite, 
sphene, apatite, iron ore, and alteration and deuterlc minerals Including chlorite, 
epidote, calcite, kaolin and secondary felspar (albite). Some specimens contain 
traces of fluorspar (M.404) and others have analctte and zeolite (M.4B8, M.465), 
which are probably of deuterlc origin. 

Orthoclase occurs as subidiomorphlc crystals and as irregular plates enclosing 
other minerals. Frequently there Is a parallel Intergrowth with plagioclase of 
the composition Ahf^n^, which appears to be primary and which is distinct from 
the subsequent deuterlc alteration to albite, kaolin and carbonate material. 

Plagioclase as sabldiomorphic crystals 1 to 2 millimetres In length, and as 
somewhat larger phenocrysts, constitutes almost one-half of the volume of this 
rock. The mineral is slightly zoned, with well-developed twinning after albite 
and Carlsbad laws; the composition appears to be between Ab»An« and Ab,»An« 
for the banatlte series. 

Quartz, although inconspicuous in the handspecimen, appears under the 
microscope to form an Important part of the rock; the grains are always small, 
and usually take an interstitial rdle with respect to the more idiomorphic 
felspars. In the norm It Is present to the extent of 16 per cent, of the rock. 

Hornblende is sparsely distributed throughout, and is similar in character to 
the variety commonly occurring In syenites. It is subidiomorphlc, the grains being 
usually less than 2 millimetres in length; It is greenish-brown in colour^ with 
rather weak pleochroism, and well-developed cleavage. This mineral seems to 
have been particularly susceptible to alteration, magmatic or otherwise, apd is 
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now partly replaced by carbonate (probably calcite), vivid green chloritlc 
material and epidote. In some specimens the alteration products Include small 
amounts of a violet isotropic mineral, apparently fluorspar, whose presence 
indicates alteration of the original hornblende during the later phases of con* 
solidation of the magma, rather than merely superficial weathering. 

In addition to its occurrence as an alteration product of hornblende, calcite 
occurs in the interstices between idiomorphic felspars as a product of primary 
crystallization. Grains of sphene and iron oxides have formed centres for the 
crystallization of the ferromagneslan mineral, hornblende. Some small irregular 
grains of biotite are included In larger plates of felspar, and several grains of 
colourless pyroxene are scattered through the rock. 

A chemical analysis of the freshest available specimen of this type is given 
in Column I, Table 1, where it is compared with analyses of several similar rocks. 

The silica percentage is lower than that of a truly acid rock, while the 
relatively high alkali percentage shows the relationship of this rock to the 
monzonitic or alkaline series; nevertheless, there is a striking general resemblance 
to the analysis, quoted in Column V, of the Moruya granodiorlte, which is a 
member of a typical subalkaline or calcic series, outcropping about 30 miles 
north of Mt. Dromedary. 

The silica, alumina and total Iron oxide percentages are very similar in the 
two rocks, the chief difference being that total lime and magnesia are about 
2 per cent, less and the total alkalis Si per cent, greater in the banatlte than in 
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I* BanaUta (To»oano«e» 1, 4'', 2, 3)« Mt. I>romiedary> N.SvW,, l»t76 feet above iiea* 
level, track from Tilba Titba to Summit. Anal. X.A.B, 

la. Molecular numbers for I, 

II. Syenite tPulaskoae, I, '% (1)2, 3(4)]. Top of Hlffhwood Peak. HighWbod 
Mountains, Montana. U V. Plraeon and W. h, Mltohell, anal. Xr.8.a,8. Bull. No. 287, 
1805, p. 58. Norm In Washington's Tables (1816), p. 2«7. 

III. Syenite CToacanoae, i", 4(5). 2, 8''3, Wright and Edward's Mine, Barker, 
Iilttle Belt Mountains, Montana. W. F. Hillebrand, analyst. Ann. Mept, U.3.Q,8., 20, 
1000, p. 466. Norm in W.T. (1916), p. 177. 

IV. Banatlte. Oberwald b. Stelnau, Odenwald. Dr. Sonne (Ltepslus), Quoted from 
W. C. Br0gger, Pie ErupUv-gestelne des Krlstlanlagebletes, 11, 1895, p, 62. 

V. Oranodlorlte (Yellowstonose, 1(11), 4, 3, 4). Dorman. Dong and Coy.'s Quarry, 
Moruya, N.S.W, Anal. I.A.B, These Paocjssoixaa, 1111, 1928, p. 162. 


the granodiorlte, due to the somewhat greater abundance of felspar and corres¬ 
ponding scarcity of ferromagnesian constituents in the banatlte, a mlneraloglcal 
Tarlation which is reflected in the slight dllference in the speciflc gravity values 
of the two rocks. 

The analyses quoted in Columns II and III not only represent individual 
rooks which are similar in composition to the banatlte of Mount Dromedary, but 

A 

are corresponding members of two igneous series In the High wood Mountains and 
the Little Belt Mountains of Montana, which in many ways are analogous to the 
series at Mt. Dromedary. 

These Montana rocks are described as syenites, although Plrsson (X89S, 
p. 467) recognised the Barker syenite as 'Verging toward the monzonltic group of 
Br0gger*', and (1905, p, 65) that the High wood Peak syenite belonged to "the 
alkaline series of syenites". 

Br0gger (1895, p, 63) applied the term "banatlte" to the series of rocks inter* 
mediate between the monsonites and the adamellites, with a silica percentage 
between 62 and 66, a typical example of which is quoted in Column IV, On 
aocount of the similarity of the Mount Dromedary rock and Brpgger's type, the 
term banatlte has been applied to the Mount Dromedary rock» although syenite 
might be permissible and useful as a field name. 
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2. Porphyritlc MoDzonite. 

Towards the lower slopes of Mount bromedary the somewhat hnely-crystaUiue 
banatite arades into a more coarsely-orystall!tie phase in which large felspar 
crystals constitute about one*half the irolume of the rock, and the groundmass 
Itself is coarse grained. This phase has been traced along the eastern and north¬ 
eastern flanks of the mountain, between the banatite previously described and a 
coarse even-grained monsonite to be described later. 

The upper portion of the Little Dromedary, R.9, Parish of Narooma, higher 
than about 500 feet above sea-level, consists of similar rock, and another weathered 
outcrop occurs north of this In portions 219, 09, and 328, Parish of Narooma. 

The southern ‘‘Island’” of Montague Island consists of rock which cannot be 
distinguished from this coarsely porphyritic monsonite. The rock has weathered 
to give huge, bare and rounded rock-masses on the slopes of the main Mountain 
and the Little Dromedary, and the large tors of Montague Island (Plate xxxvli). 

The field relations are not very clear; it appears to grade into the banatite, 
but sometimes shows sharp boundaries against the monsonite exposed In the 
south-western part of Portion 220, Parish of Narooma. On Montague Island It 1« 
in sharp contact with members of the hypabyssat series, by which it is Intruded 
along joint planes. 

Individual specimens show slight variations, but all are characterised by 
large tabular phenocrysts of felspar, set in a coarsely-crystalllne groundmass. 
The phenocrysts may be four or five centimetres in length, and consist of glassy- 
grey, simply-twinned crystals of orthoclase (not labradorlte, as stated by Baker, 
1909), with a sporadic distribution of smaller phenocrysts of plagloclase. Both 
plagloclase and orthoclase may be recognised In the groundmass, and the ferro- 
magneslan minerals appear to be hornblende and biotite; no quartz has been 
detected In the handspecimen. 

The rock outcropping near the track from Tilba Tllba up Mount Dromedary, 
at a height of about 500 feet above sea-level, Is representative of this type, a 
specimen of which was chosen for chemical analysis. 

Under the microscope, the rock shows monzonltlc fabric, and the grainsize 
of the groundmass Is coarse, 2 to S millimetres. The idiomorphlc orthoclase 
phenocrysts show Carlsbad twinning and well-developed cleavage. They are partly 
kaolinized. Small regularly-arranged Inclusions of apatite, biotite, and augite 
are probably the cause of the opalescence evident in some of the phenocrysts; 
occasionally there is a parallel intergrowth with included plagloclase crystals, 
up to one millimetre in length. 

The groundmass contains orthoclase, plagloclase, quarts, augtte, hornblende, 
biotite, apatite, sphene, Iron ore, and alteration products, including chlorite, 
epidote, kaolin, seriaite, caicite, and albite. 

The orthoclase of the groundmass is allotriomorphic and encloses crystals 
of the other minerals; It appears to have suffered some albltlsation; some of the 
felspar included here is really myrmekite-perthite. 

Plagloclase is idiomorphic, and is slightly zoned. It is commonly twinned 
after Carlsbad, albite and perioline laws, and one section (M.518) shows crossed 
Baveno twinning, making a foutling <cjf. Iddlnga, 1916, p. 209). The mineral 
Is andestne 0 f composition AbwAnM to AbwAnw. 

0uaru is present in small quantity as interstitial grains. 

Oecasionally small gmios of oolotirless pjrroxene, partly altered to and 
surrounded by greenish amphiboie, indicate that although the augite evidently 
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crystallized first, magmatic conditions later favoured the production of horn¬ 
blende and biotlte. 

The hornblende Is subldlomorphic. and has a greenish-brown colour, with 
strong pleochroism; it occurs in close association with brown, pleochroic biotlte, 
and both minerals have suffered alteration to chloritic and carbonate material, 
probably calclte. 

Iron ore is relatively abundant as small Irregular grains, and apatite appears 
as acieular needles and larger crystals. 

The rock outcropping on the upper portions of the Little Dromedary resembles, 
in general, the type described above, but the material available is not ho fresh 
and unaltered. The general mineral assemblage Is similar, although there is 
evidently a deficiency in silica as compared with the Mountain type, which is 
indicated by the absence of quartz and the occasional presence of a small amount 
of allotriomorphlc nepheline between the larger crystals of felspar. There Is some 
alteration of the nepheline to cancrinite (M.464). 

At the western end of the Little Dromedary a similar coarse-grained variety 
contains rather less ferromagneslan mineral. The mlcrosllde shows the presence 
of albitlzed orthoclase, anorthoclase, and plagioclase; quartz is absent. Small 
amounts of hornblende, biotlte, sphene, Iron ore and apatite are present. 

One specimen shows a vein containing radiating zeolite, and drusy cavirtes 
lined with idiomorphic felspar crystals. 

Galena has been reported from this locality and probably occurs in small 
quantity in these drusy cavities as last products of consolidation of the magma. 

The outcrop of porphyritlc roonzonlte in portions 219, 69 and 328, north of 
the Little Dromedary, is in moat places so weathered that It has been quarried 
as “Granite Graver* for road-making purposes. The solid rock shows pheno- 
crysta of orthoclase, two centimetres in length, and not quite so abundant as In 
the Mountain monzonite. These are set in a fine-grained, light-coloured ground- 
mass of apHtic appearance, and consisting of quartz, orthoclase, plagioclase, and 
chloritic material, the latter evidently being the remains of ferromagneslan 
minerals. It is probable that this rock was originally a more acid type than the 
other porphyritlc varieties. 

The Montague Island syenite is almost indistinguishable from the porphyritlc 
monzonite outcropping on Mount Dromedary. Close examination shows that 
deuteric processes have been more active, resulting In the alteration of,some of 
the essential minerals and in the production of certain accessory minerals. This 
is Indicated in the handspecimen by the dull greenish-grey colour of the horn¬ 
blende. Monzonitic fabric with lustre-mottling Is well developed. As In the 
related types on the mainland, the large phenocrysts consist of simply twinned 
crystals of orthoclase; smaller crystals of oligoclase-andeslne, of composition 
AbfoAnM, included in the orthoclase produce monzonitic fabric in the rock. Colour¬ 
less pyroxene, brown biotlte, sphene, apatite and iron ore occur as inclusions In the 
orthoclase. The interstitial material of the groundmass includes a fibroins variety 
of green hornblende developed from colourless augite, and the hornblende In turn 
alters to green epidote. In some instances the interstices between the felspar 
crystals are filled or partly filled by calcltc, with small aoicular crystals of 
epidote, set in a final residuum of quartz or calotte. The orthoclase contains a 
fair proportion of myrmekite-perthlte <Sederholm, 1916, p, 134) and Is partly 
replaced by calclte. 
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slope of Mount Dromedary, N.S.W*, TUBa Tllba Track, 500 foet above «ea-level. Analyst, 
X.A.B. 

lo. Molecular numbers tor 1. 

n. Syenite CMonaonose, II, ''S, S, 8^]. Togo Peak, Dittle Belt Mountains, Montana. 
Anal,, W. P, HiUebrand.' Ann, H€pt. Cr.S.df.S., No. xx, 1900, D V, PIrsson, p, 473. 
Norm in Washington's Tables, p. 4S3. 

Ill, Average MonsonUe, W. C. Br0gger. Die Eruptivgesteine des Krlstianiagebietea, 
11, p. 0X. 

TbB atiiaysiB given In Column I of Table 2 iu that of the coarse porphyritic 
moQEonite on tha eaatom elope of Mount llromedary. On account of the preeence 
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ot numerous large phenocrysts of orthoclaae, a specimen weighing 600 grammes 
was sampled as tn ore treatment, and divided several times before dual grinding, 
in order to obtain as accurately as possible the average composition of this rock- 
type. It la considered that the phenocrysts form an essential part of the rock 
and are not of intratelluric origin, so no attempt was made to separate them 
from the groundmass. 

The analysis Is that ot a monzonitic rock, with a silica percentage less than 
that required for hanatite, and therefore an acid moneonite. Comparison with the 
analysis of Br0gger*s average monzonlte shows that the Mount Dromedary rock 
is a more acid type, which has lower percentages of iron, magnesia, and lime, 
and higher percentages of alkalis, evidently corresponding to leas ferromagnesian 
and greater felspathlc content in the rock compared with the average type. The 
higher potash percentage may be correlated with the phenocrysts of orthoclase. 
In the norm there is nearly 40 per cent, of orthoclase and even more plagloclase; 
in the mode there appears to be rather less plagloclase, its place being taken by 
pyroxene, containing lime, alkalis and alumina. 

According to the? C.I.P.W. classification the rock falls into the subrang 
Pulaskose, I(II), 5, 2, 3, being slightly more salic than Monssonose, II, B, 2, 3. 

The analysis quoted in Column II Is that of another of the rocks from Togo 
Peak, whose field relations to other members of that series, granlte-porph^^ry 
and monzonite, are similar to those of the Tilba rock, and whose composition 
is close to that of the porphyritic monzonite. 

3. Coarse even-grained Monzonite. 

Outcrops of this type occur round the flanks of the main Mountain and are 
particularly well exposed in the quarry near the A.B.C. Factory at Central Tilba, 
on the road to Wagonga, and in the cuttings for the main road between Central 
Tilba and Tilba Tilba villages. It also occurs In the low headland on the western 
side of Tilba Tilba Lake, Portion 39, Pariah of Narooma. Naturally there are 
variations in the rock, both in grainsize and in the body-colour, depending on 
the field-relationships and mineral associations of the rock. Thus It is usually 
more finely-crystalllne near the margin of the intrusion, where In some places it 
is actually in contact with the invaded sediments. There are two principal 
varieties of the coarse, even-grained monzonite, known locally and commercially 
as “grey granite" and “black granite”. The field relations between these two 
varieties are obscure, and under the microscope there is little by which to 
distinguish them. Both types have been quarried as ornamental building-stones. 

The “grey granite” in the handspecimen has a mottled black and white 
appearance, the light and dark coloured minerals being present in approximately 
equal proportions. The grainsize is even, the general effect being that of a rock 
whose absolute grainsize is about 8 to 4 millimetres. The minerals noticeable are 
plates of black blotite, between 1 and 2 centimetres in diameter, and crystals of 
felspar 2 or more centimetres in length, with smaller grains of dull, black ferro- 
magnesian mineral; no quartz is,visible. The large plates of biotite and felspar 
show a peculiar lustre-mottling on the cleavage surfaces, due to poikilitic Inclnsions 
of each other and of the other constituents, which accounts for the deceptive 
appearance of smaller absolute grainsize than is actually the case. 

The “black granite" differs from the “grey granite” chiefly in the general 
body-colour of the rock; the same minerals are present, the graineiae may be 
slightly greater, but the felspars have a dark appearance, an optical effect poadbly 
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due to the mutual arraugemeut nt the oonstitueut minerals. A specimen In the 
Mueeusu of the Geology Department of the Dnlyersity of Bydney» In the Osann 
Oollectlon» of monzonite from Mt. Mulatto, Tyrol, is of similar texture, but the 
absolute grainsize is less. 

Under the microscope the grey monzonite shows typical monzonitic fabric, 
large plates of orthoclase enclosing optically Independent grains of plagioclaae and 
other minerals (Plate xxxvtli, fig. 8). 

The minerals present include orthoclase, plagioclaae, biottte, augite, horn¬ 
blende, apatite, sphene, and iron ore, with some decomposition products. 

The orthoclase oocurs as large plates which are allotrlomorphic, and enclose 
all the other minerals, thus appearing to have been the last mineral to have 
crystallised out. Twinning on the Carlsbad law sometimea takes place, and there 
may be marginal kaollnisation. From one-third to one-half of the orthoclase 
occurs In myrmekite-like intergrowth with rods of a colourless mineral; these 
rods are so extremely fine that it is difficult to determine the exact character 
of the mineral. The refractive Index is slightly greater than that of orthoclase, 
and the double refraction is weak: in a few instances larger sections of the rods 
show multiple twinning like plagioclase, but no more exact determination seems 
possible. A similar intergrowth appears in sections of the monzonite from Monte 
Mulatto, Tyrol, and In both cases a peculiar blue opalescence of the felspars in 
the handspecimens is intimately related to the occurrence of this intergrowth. 

The inter growth (PI. xxxviii, fig. 2) is not typical myrmeklte, which, according 
to Sederholm’s definition (1916, p. 134), "is an intergrowth of plagioclase and 
vermicular Quartz". The appearance is similar to his figure 41, Plate vil, a 
photograph of a Quartz-gabbro from Neder-Tornefi, Finland, showing "potash- 
felspar containing vermicular plagioclase and small drop-like inclusions of the 
same mineral" described by him (pp. 126 and 184) as rayrmekite-perthite. 

In the Mount Dromedary rock there seems no reason for supposing that 
the intergrowth is other than a primary structure, "formed in continuation of the 
crystallisation processes of the original magma of the rock" (Sederholm, p. 127), 
and in this ease it is not a subsequent effect of contact metamorphism, which 
may be the cause in other Instances, of myrmekitic structures. 

Furthermore, there is no evidence of a replacement of plagioclase by the 
myrmeklte-perthlte, which occurs In rounded and Irregular grains in exactly the 
same way as orthoclase, while the plagioclase retains its idlomorphlc boundaries 
towards the potash felspars (Pi. xxxviii, fig. 3). 

Plagioclase is present as^^ idlomorphlc crystals varying in length from 1 to 5 
millimetres, and Is included in both potash-felspar and biotite. The refractive 
index is greater than that of Canada Balsam. Twinning occurs after albite, 
Carlsbad and pericllne laws, occasionally with interpenetration twinning. Zoning 
is only slightly developed. It is andesine of composition AbMAUw to Ab«»An,ft, 

No quartz has been noticed in the "grey granite". 

Biotite occurs as large tabular fiakes, yellowish-brown In thin section, and 
strongly pleochroic. It has inclusions of iron ore, apatite, augite, green horn¬ 
blende, and plagioclase. 

The monocUnic pyroxene, while appearing as a dull-black mineral in the hand- 
specimen, has only a pale greenish-grey colour In thin section. It occurs as idlo- 
morphtc to subldiomorphlc crystals about one millimetre or less in length, with 
weU^eveloped cleavage, and sometimes shows simple twinning. In many Instances 
it shows marginal alteration to green hornblende, which has continued crystal- 
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lizing after the auglte and produced also independent idlomorphlc crystals. This 
hornblende has a bright-green colour in thin section and Is pleochrolc from green 
to yellowish-green, the variety common In syenites, 

Sphene Is scarce, but occurs as small irregular grains. Iron ore, chledy 
ilmenlte, and apatite are present as small grains. 

The dark variety of the coarse even-grained monzonlte, known commercially 
as “black granite” shows greater differences from the “grey granite” in the hand- 
specimen than it does in thin section. 

It shows similar monzonitlc fabric and contains all the minerals previously 
described as occurring In the grey variety. Determinations of the composition 
of the plagioclase show that It is consistently more basic than In the lighter 
coloured rock, ranging from labrador He Ab«TAn„ to an desine, AbMAnM, In addition, 
a small quantity of quartz Is usually present. 

The chemical analysis of the light-coloured monzonlte Is stated in Column 1 
of Table 3. In all respects It is that of a typical monzonlte, and Is closely com¬ 
parable with the monzonite of Monzoni, Tyrol, whose analysis, as given by 
Br0gger, is quoted in Column 11, 
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I. Coarse Monzonitc (“Grey Granite"), [Shoshonose (Mon^onose) 11(111), 6, 
(2)3, 3J, Quarry, Central Tilba, N.S.W. Anal, I.A.B. 

la. Molecular numbers for 1. 

II. Monsonlte (Monsonose 11% 5, 8% 3). MonzonI, Tyrol. Anal. V. Schmelk, W. C. 
BT0gger, Die Bruptlvfiesteine des Krlstfanlagebietes, II. 1896. p. 84. Norm from Iddlngs, 
1909, Vol. n, p. 209. 

III. Monzonite-porphyry tShoshonose. II. "6, (2)3. 3(4)]. 29 miles north of 

Milton, N.S.W. Anal. H. F, White. Meo. Geol. £f«rv. N.8,W., VIII, 1005, 85. Norm 
in W.T., p. 479. 

IV. Honzonlte (Yogoite) [Monzonose. 11(111). 5. 2, 3]. Togo Peak, Dlttlo Belt 
Mountains. Montana. Anal. W. F. Hillehrand. Ann. JRept. U,8.0.8., xx, 1900, p. 478. 
Also in W.T., p. 483. 

V. Monzonite (Shoshonose, II, 5, 3. 3). Hlghwood Peak, Montana, Anal. 13. B. 
Hurlburt tr.S.a,8. Butt. No, 237, 1905, pp. 79. 81. 


The occurrence of hypabyesal monzonltlc rocks at Milton, about 100 miles 
north of Mount Dromedary, has been described by Q. W. Card (1905, 1916) and 
the writer (1926). These rocks have a chemical composition remarkably close 
to that of the Mt Dromedary monzonite. and for comparison the analysis of one 
of the Milton rocks is giTon in Column III. It is probable that the analysis in 
Column I represents approximately the average composition of the magma from 
which the variety of rock-tyims In the Mt, Dromedary Intrusion was derived. It 
Is of special interest that this rock is chemically similar, not only to the Milton 
series, but also to the series of flows Interbedded In the Permo-Carboniferous 
sediments of the Xllawarra District, a fact which is surely more than a coincidence, 
and which will be discussed in more detail later. 

The analyses quoted In columns IV and V are of similar rocks In the two 
series in Montana, which in general may be compared with the Mt. Dromedary 
series. 

The norms of both the Tilba and Kighwood Peak rocks contain nepheline and 
olivine, indicating undersaturation in silica, although these normative minerals 
^ do not occur In the mode in either ease. The “Yogoite*’ contains some normative 
olivine, and normative quarts occurs in the Milton rock. 

Finer-grained monsonttes of the same general character occur near the margin 
of the intrusion surrounding the main Mountain, and are represented by specimens 
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from the norlh-oastorn, southern and western (lanhs of the Mountain: to the east 
there Is a series of specially differentiated types. 

These monsonltes differ chiefly In the fineness of their grainslse, which 
averages less than one millimetre. Tlie monzonitlc fabric is generally not so 
conspicuous as in the coarser types» although the same minerals are present in 
similar proportions. Usually there is a small amount of Quartz present. 

A peculiar variation of the rock Is developed at Grassy Knob, on the main 
road between Tilba Tllba and Ck>bargo, 5 miles from the village of Tilba Tilba. The 
outcrop is shown on Anderson’s map (1892) as an apophysis from the Mt. 
Dromedary intrusion. On account of the rough nature of the country and the 
dense vegetation here the writer has been unable to confirm the continuity of this 
outcrop with the main Intrusion. The rock is unlike any other in the district, 
although doubtless it is related petrological!y to the monzonitlc series. It has a 
dioritic appearance In the handspecimen, being hoiocrystalline and fine-grained; 
the average gralnsize is less than one millimetre. It appears to contain equal 
proportions of light and dark constituents, the latter being black blotite and dark- 
green glassy pyroxene crystals, about 5 mm. in length. 

Under the microscope the rock Is seen to be somewhat altered: It is holo- 
crystaliine, with variable gralnsize and monzonitlc fabric. It consists of ortho- 
clase, plagioclase, auglte, biotlte, apatite, sphene, and iron ore. Secondary products 
include kaolin, epidote, chlorite, and interstitial calclte. Unlike all other types 
of this series, the rock contains only a very small amount of hornblende. 

The orthoclase occurs as small plates enclosing idiomorphlc plagioclase 
crystals, and is usually covered with kaolin. The plagioclase Is labradorite of 
the composition Ab«oAiw 

The pyroxene occurs as Idtomorphic crystals and irregular grains, almost 
colourless in the centre of a large crystal,, and darker greenish-grey near the 
margin; it frequently shows multiple twinning and alteration to greenish chloritic 
material, or more rarely to greenish hornblende. 

Biotlte occurs as ragged flakes, containing polkllitic inclusions of all the 
other minerals. It is yellowish-brown in thin section, appearing somewhat 
bleached, and showing anomalous interference colours. Alteration to epidote 
occurs in lenticular areas along the cleavage surfaces. Apatite, sphene, and 
iron ore occur as small irregular grains. 

4. Olivine-Monzonite. 

Another marginal phase of the Dromedary mass outcrops two and a half 
miles from Tilba Tilba on the road to Cobargo, as a typical olivine-monxonlte. 

The rock is remarkably fresh. In the handspecimen It has a doleritic s^ppear- 
ance, the dark minerals predominating. The average gralnsize is a little more 
than one miUimetre. The minerals visible macroscopically are prismatic augite* 
felspar and biotlte. 

Under the microscope (PI. xxxvlll, fig. 4) the rock is seen to be hoiocrystalline, 
the gralnsize slightly variable, the average being about one millimetre, and the 
fabric is monzonitlc. The minerals include both plagioclase and orthoclase, augite, 
olivine, blotite, sphene, apatite, and iron ore. 

The plagioclase occurs as abundant Idlomorphic, prismatic crystals, which 
show Blight zoning, and twinning after Carlebad, alblte and pericUne laws. They 
consist of andesine of the composition AbMAniA. and are set in a monzonitlc 
fashion In allotriomorphlc plates of orthoclase several mUHmetres In diameter. 
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The auglte occurg ag Idiomorphic cryetalg up to 4 or 6 millimetres In length, 
thus appearing as smaU phenocrysta In thin section, or as groups of crystals 
producing local glomeroporpbyrlttc texture. It Is pale-green or greenish-grey in 
colour, sometimes showing slight colour-son In g, with well-developed prismatic 
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I. OUvine*MonsoBlte [Shoahonose. (Kentallenoae) 11(111), 5, 3(4), 3). Two and a 
half miles from Tilha Tllba towards Cobargo, N.S.W. Ane), I.A.B. 

la. Molecular numt>erB for 1. 

II. OHvine-Honaonlte (? Keutanenoso, ^111, 3, 3). Smaiingen, Sweden. Anal, V. 

Sehmetck. W. C. BFpgger. Die Bruptivgeeteine des Krlstlanlagebietes, 11, 1895, pp. 46, 
60. Norm quoted from Iddings. Vol, U, p. ZZl, Also in W.T., p. 1003. 

III. Kent&llenlte (Kentaltbnose, 111, 6, a, 8). Olen Shlra, Argyllshire, Scotland. 
W. Pollard, Anal. HUl and Kytiaston, QJ.Q.H., Vol. 66, 1900, p. B87. In W.T., p. 603. 
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cleavago aad high extinction angle. Occasionally there is extremely weak pleo- 
chrolsm, hut the extinction is always oblique, so that no rhombic pyroxene appears 
to be present. Twinning is common. The mineral Is remarkably tresh, and shows 
no trace of alteration to amphibole, such as Is frequent in other members of the 
series. 

Olivine is fairly abundant as subidiomorphic grains up to one and a half 
milUmetres In length, often quite unaltered; it may show irregular cracks along 
which alteration is taking place to green serpentlnous material. 

Biotite is not very conspicuous in thin section^ as It contains numerous 
poikllitic inclusions, and appears as Irregular Interstitial grains, which are 
optically continuous over areas of several square milUmetres. Sphene la scarce, 
apatite occurs as numerous small crystals, often acieular and included In plaglo* 
clase; iron ore is present as rounded grains and as a secondary product of olivine. 

The order of consolidation appears to be approximately as follows; the minor 
constituents, apatite, sphene, and iron ore first, followed by the crystal!iisation of 
olivine, auglte, and plagioclase, then biotite and orthoclase forming a final 
mesostasis. 

A chemical analysis of this rock given in Column* I of Table 4 shows that 
it is a typical olivine-monzonite according to the definition of Br^gger, who 
gives the analysis, quoted in Column II, of an oltvlne*moii 2 onlte from Sweden; 
the latter is not a first class analysis, the figures for the alkalis apparently being 
accepted from a previous analysis (Br0gger, 11, p. 63), and appearing to bo some¬ 
what high. 

The analysis of a distinct, although related type, the kentallenite of Argyll¬ 
shire, is quoted in Column III. 

The three analyses are comparable so far as silica and alkalis are concerned, 
but differ in the relative proportions of alumina, magnesia and lime: the oUvlne- 
monzonites from Tllba and Sweden are very similar, but contain about 5 per cent, 
more alumina and a correspondingly smaller amount of magnesia than the kental- 
lenlta This difference of chemical composition is expressed mineralogically by a 
greater proportion of felspar In the ollvine-monzonite and an increase of olivine 
and augite in the kentallenite. 

Thus the two rock types are not identical, as is sometimes erroneously stated 
(Hatch, p. 206), although they are related to one another and also to the 
shonkinite group, as pointed out by Hill and Kynaston (1900). 

5. Ollvlne-Shonkinite. 

Another interesting differentiation product of the Dromedary magma forms 
a small hill on which the village of Tllba Tilba is situated, in the '^saddle** between 
Mount Dromedary and the Little Dromedary. It covers less than 40 acres in 
area, and la bounded on the west and north by medium-grained monzonites, on 
the south by a lamprophyric member of the complex, and on the east by the 
Tllba Tllba Swamp; unfortunately alluvium and soil totally obscure its contact 
with these rocks. 

The rock is black, holocrystalUne, medium-grained and rather heavy; some 
variation In the composition of the rock evidently occurs, but is difilcuH to 
observe in the handspecimen, which appears to consist of pyroxene, some black 
mica showing lustre^mottllng, and a felspar sometimes exhibiting blue opalescence. 

Under the microscope (Plate xxxviU, fig. 5) the rock is holocrystalUne, with 
gabbrolc fabric; the average gralnsize is 1 to 2 mllUmetTes. Different thin 
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sections, even of the same handspecimen, show alight mineralogical variations, 
but the roch appears to consist essentially of about oQual proportions of auglte 
and orthoclase, with small quantities of biotlte and olivine, and accessory apatite 
and iron ore. Some sections show. In addition, one or more of the following 
minerals: nephellne, anorthoclase, microcilne, and plagioclase, which, however, 
are not present in sai&cient quantity seriously to affect the composition of the 
rock. 

The pyroxene is a greenish-grey variety of diopslde, whose form is idio- 
morphio to subidiomorphic, the crystals being from 1 to 3 millimetres in length. It 
frequently shows simple twinning and basal sal It e strlation is particularly well 
developed. The pyroxene constitutes about 40 per cent, of the rock. 

Olivine is fairly abundant as crystals up to a millimetre in length. It is clear 
and colourless, and shows characteristic decomposition along cracks; it has 
crystallized before the pyroxene. 

Brown mica occurs as irregular grains which are optically continuous over 
distances of about 3 centimetres, but which enclose grains of olivine, diopslde, and 
the minor accessory minerals in a poikilltlc fashion. It is a brown, strongly 
pleochroic variety, possibly lepldomelane. 

The orthoclase is the most important light mineral present, and occurs as 
allotriomorphlc grains which enclose all the other minerals. In reflected light it 
may show blue opalescence, in grains which are quite clear and transparent in 
transmitted light: the effect is poselbly due to ultramicroscoplc inclusions. From 
the chemical analysis of the rock it seems probable that the soda-molecule Is 
present to some extent in the orthoclase, and In one rock section typical anortho- 
clase has been identified. A few grains of microcilne also occur and plagioclase 
may be present in some instances; it is labradorite at least as basic as AbisAnAa, 
and shows alblte, Carlsbad and pericllne twinning, and may also show zoning. A 
small amount of nephellne has also been detected. 

Apatite occurs as well-formed crystals somewhat larger than usual, and iron 
ore as irregular grains. 

The chemical analysis of a specimen of ahonklnlte from Tilba Tllba village Is 
given in Column I of Table 5. 

The analysis is peculiar, but remarkably like that of the average ahonklnlte 
as given by L. V. Pirsson (1900), which is quoted for comparison in Column II, 
Combined with a low silica percentage the alkalis, particularly potash, are high; 
lime, magnesia and iron are also high, while alumina is low. The norm 
Indicates less orthoclase thah is present in the mode, where probably the soda 
molecule combines to form soda-orthoclase; there is less plagioclase actually 
present than shown in the norm, so that probably the pyroxene contains some 
alumina, as does also the mica, lepldomelane, the presence of which may account 
for the high percentage of ferric oxide. 

By comparison with the analyses quoted In the other columns, it is apparent 
that the Tilba rock is a typical shonkinite, a somewhat rare t 37 >e, and one which 
is found only in association with monzonitic or alkaline rocks. It occurs In the 
Montana region (Ii. V, Firsson, 190M905), in the Bearpaw, Hlghwood, Iiittle Belt 
and Crazy Mountains; in Celebes and Borneo (Iddlnga, 1916), and In a few 
other localities. 

According; to the C.I.P.W. classification the Tilba Tilba rock falls Into the 
sttbrang Kentidlenose, and Us relation to the ollvine^monzonite and kentallenite 
may be seen by reference to the analyses in Table 4. In the ahonklnlte the 
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I. ShonklnlU tK€iitaU«no8«, lU, 5(6), a, 3]. TUba Tllba village, N.S.W. Anal. 
I.A.B. 

la Molecular numbers for I. 

II. Typical Shonklnlte. Average of three analyses of shonklnltes from Montana, 
Ia V. Pirssofi, Petrography of the Little Belt Mountains, Montana. Ann. Kept U.S.O.JS,, 
XX, 1S60, p. 484. 

III. Shonkinite [Shonkinose, IIKIV), 6, 2, "3). Square Butte, Klghwood Mountains, 

Montana. I*. V. Pirsson Anal. BM U.S.O.S., Ko. 237, 1»06, p. 102. Norm in W,T,, 
p. 671, » 

IV. Marosite (Shonkinite) tOttajanose. Ill, 6, (2)3, 2). Celebes, Anal. K. TV, 

Morley. XflAlngs and Morley, xxlll, X215, p. 240. Norm In W.T., p. 677, 
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percentage df lime is greater than that of magneeia^ whereas in the kentallenlte 
the magnesia Is less than the lime; both differ from the olivine-moneontte In 
containing about 5 per cent, less alumina, with a corresponding Increase in the 
total magnesia and lime. These relations are expressed miner/iloglcany by the 
greater relative proportion of felspars over ferromagnesian minerals in the oiivlne- 
monzonite; of ferromagnesian over felspar in the kentallenlte; and of orthoclaae 
over plagioelase in the shonkinlte. 

6. Nepheline-Monzonite and Shonkinite. 

Below the porphyrltic monzonite outcropping on the top of the Little 
Dromedary, there occurs a most interesting series of nephellne-bearlug rocks, 
related mlneralogically to the monzonite, shonkinite and Ijolite on the one hand, 
and to the garnet-bearing pyroxenite and jacuplrangite on the other. 

They include the rocks described by Anderson (1892, p, 148) as “augiie 
granite'*, and quoted as such by Harker (1923, p. 37), but their true miueralogical 
and chemical composition places them quite outside the granite family. These 
rocks are light-grey in colour, and as they apparently consist of about equal 
proportions of white and black minerals, they might be called mesocratic: they 
are usually more finely crystalline than the normal monzonltes, the gralnslze is 
even, the absolute value always being less than 5 millimetres. 

The minerals macroscopically visible Include felspars, both orthoclase and 
plagioelase, nephellne and pyroxene. In general the lighter-coloured rocks con¬ 
taining most abundant orthoclase occur at higher levels on the bill-slope than 
the more melanocratlc phases containing a greater relative proportion of fels- 
pathoid. In view of the fact that the specific gravity of nephellne (average 2*6) 
is somewhat greater than that of orthoclase (2-55), and that the relative propor¬ 
tion of pyroxene also Increases downwards, the distribution of these minerals 
suggests gravity differentiation in place. 

Under the microscope the rocks are seen to be holocrystalline, even-grained, 
the average being from 1 to 4 or 5 millimetres In different specimens. The texture 
is hypidiomorphic granular, with a strong tendency to poikilitic or monzonitic 
fabric. 

The minerals include orthoclase, plagioelase and nephellne in varying pro¬ 
portions; colourless and green pyroxene and a much smaller amount of greenish- 
brown amphibole; olivine and biotlte are typically absent, but appear in a few 
abnormal types. Accessory minerals which may be ‘present include sphene, 
apatite, iron ore, garnet (melenite), sodallte, analclte (?), cancrlnlte, calcite, and 
zeolite; some kaolin also occurs as an alteration product of orthoclase. 

Variation In the proportions of felaic and mafic minerals, and of felspars 
and felspathoid, has produced a rock series ranging from nepheline-sycuite or 
monzonite to a variety of nepheline-shonklnite, corresponding to Washington's 
(1901) **covlte^* or basic foygite (PI. acxxviii, fig. 6). Intermediate varieties show 
afllnities to theralite (Monte Mulatto), essexlte (Salem) and similar types. 

Orthoclase is present throughout the whole series, and is usually more 
abundant in the rocks outcropping on the upper slopes of the Little Dromedary. 
It occurs In allotrlomorphio grains. 2 or 3 mm^ in diameter, and encloses previously 
formed minerals in a poikilitic or monzonitic manner; it comprises about 20 per 
cent, of the rock as a rule, and on the whole is remarkably free from alteration; 
in some cases deaterte albltizatioa has taken place. 
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Plagloclase Is generally subordinate in amount to the orthoclase, forming 
sobidiomorphic crystals less than 1 mm. in length. It Is andeslne of composition 

Nepheline resembles orthoclase in its general mode of occurrence as large 
allotrlojnorphlc plates enclosing other minerals. Usually it has been the last of 
the essential minerals to crystallise, but may occur in graphic intergrowth with 
orthoclase, from which it may be distinguished by Its refractive Index and double 
refraction. In ordinary light, owing to slight decomposition, it shows a dusty 
appearance in streaks parallel to the direction of cleavage, and has straight 
extinction. It is uniaxial and negative in convergent light. Occasionally there 
is slight alteration to cancrinite, with its bright interference colours and uniaxial 
negative interference figure, and less frequently to a colourless or yellow radiating 
zeolite, resembling hydronephelite. 

Two distinct varieties of pyroxene are present, both monoclinic, and differing 
chiefly in colour. The variety which evidently crystallized first Is colourless or 
greenish'grey in thin section, and forms the cores of larger subidiomorphlc 
crystals, which are from 2 to 5 millimetres in diameter. This pale-coloured 
variety merges into a darker green variety at the borders of the larger crystals, 
and the latter variety, which is probably sodic, also forms abundant individual 
crystals. The effect of the obvious change of chemical composition Is shown 
not only by colour zoning, but also by a variation in the value of the extinct!^ 
angle. Numerous tiny inclusions may occur in the outer zone of the green 
pyroxene. Simple twinning is well-developed. 

Frequently the pyroxene is surrounded by a rim of greenish-brown horn¬ 
blende, in crystallographic continuity with the enclosed pyroxene. It is difficult 
to determine whether or not the small patches of amphlbole apparently included 
In the pyroxene are due merely to sections along an Irregular surface of the. 
ferromagnesian mineral; there is always a close association of the various ferro- 
magnesian minerals, and rarely does the amphlbole form entire individual crystals, 
although it constitutes up to 10 per cent, of the rock. The amphlbole is strongly 
pleochrolc, and the typical cleavage is well developed. One section includes a 
bluish-green amphlbole, probably a sodic variety. 

Small amounts of colourless olivine occur in a couple of sections. It is biaxial 
and negative, with reddish decomposition product, and is probably fayallte, or an 
iron-rich variety of olivine that Is not uncommon In nephellne-syenites. 

In both the rocks containing fayallte there is a development of reddish-brown 
mica, which is not typical of the normal nepheline-monzonlte. The mica is 
probably lepidomelane. 

Of the minerals termed accessory, none appears to play an important part 
in the rock, and the total amount in any specimen rarely exceeds about five 
per cent. 

Small amounts of a pale-coloured variety of sphene occur as irregular grains; 
apatite is not conspicuous, and there la little iron ore. 

The most constant accessory minerals, partly secondary, are those usually 
associated with nepheline. Cancrinite occurs not only as flecks through nepheline, 
but idio as deflnite plates up to a millimetre or more in diameter: these are allotrio- 
morphic and interstitial with respect to the felspars and nepheline, and have the 
appearance of a mineral of late primary or deuterlc crystallization. In thin section 
it is colourless, with low refractive index and medium double refraction; it is 
uniaxial negative. 
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Zeolite Is of fairly common occurrence; sometimes it is interstitial but more 
frequently it is a replacement of nepheline. It Is probable that at least two 
varieties of zeolite are present, the interstitial variety having the properties of 
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thoznsonite, and the commoner variety, replacing nepheline in scaly aggregates, 
being hydronephelite. 

Associated with the zeolites and cancrinite is a colourless, Isotropic mineral, 
which microchemical tests show to be sodallte. 

The specimen selected for chemical analysis Is representative of the type in 
which nepheline is relatively abundant, and plagioclase is least evident; it is 
from the eastern slope of the Little Dromedary, portion 185, parish of Narooma. 
Although this rock shows certain mlneralogical resemblances to the type described 
above as shonklnite from the village of TUba Tilba, In the handspecimen it is 
mesocratlc, whereas the shonklnite la decidedly melanocratic. 

Nepheline partly takes the place of the brthoclase of the ehonkinlte, and the 
principal pyroxene is the green sodic variety, Instead of the colourless dlopslde 
of the shonklnite. 

These mlneralogical differences are expressed chemically,* as may be seen 
by a comparison of the statement of the analysis given in Column I, Table 6, 
with those of the Tilba Tilba and other typical shonkiultes given in Table 6. 
The rocks contain similar percentages of silica and Iron oxides, but the shonklnite 
has higher lime and magnesia, with lower percentages of alumina and alkalis than 
the rocks under consideration. These facts show that the rocks are distinct types, 
although mineralogically they may both be considered as varieties of shonklnite. 

At Magnet Cove. Arkansas, there is a rock which Is remarkably similar to 
that of the Mount Dromedary District. It was first described by J. F. Williams 
as a '^fine-grained nepheline-syenite’*, and afterwards analysed by Washington 
(1900, p. 339). This analysis is quoted in Column IX. The rock was then referred 
to the shonklnite group on account of its general likeness to the rocks so named 
by Plrsson (1895), but at the same time certain differences were noted. Later, 
Washington (1901, p, 614) reconsidered the name of the rock, and stated: “For this 
leucratic, holocrystalUne combination of orthoclase (alkali-felspar) . . . and 
less nephelite, with hornblende and aegyrlte-auglte. of granitic structure, and 
with the composition like that given in the analysis above, I would propose the 
name Covite," 

Comparison of handspeoimena and microsections of this rock and that at 
Mt. Dromedary, as well as of their chemical analyses, show rocks so similar that 
the adoption of Washington's name covlte is considered to he quite Justified. It 
will be shown later that the covite bears a relationship to the main monzonltic 
series at Mt. Dromedary similar to that found by Washington to occur between 
the covlte and the foyaite-ijoHte series at Magnet Cove. 

The norms of the two rocks, although differing from their modes, show an 
extraordinary similarity; it is to be remembered that normative nepheline is 
assumed to contain soda but no potash, whereas in nature this is not the case; 
this fact explains the smaller amount of normative nepheline than is present In 
the mode. 

The differences in the lime percentages place the two rocks In adjacent rangs 
according to the C*1.P.W. classification. The Tllha rock falls into a subrang with 
a melanite-syenite from Assynt, and with two rocks from Mt. Mourlah, Java, both 
from alkaline provinces. 

It has already been stated that some varieties of the nepheline-bearing rocks 
of the Little Drom^ary may be referred to nepheUne-monzonltes, and others show 
affinities to specialised alkaline rock-types; therefore it is not surprising to find 
that the chemical analysis, even of the covlte, should show resemblance to such 
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rocks described as theralite and essexite, whose analyses are quoted in Columns III 
and IV. The analysis of the theralite is very close to that of both the covites, and 
its occurrence in the classic region of monsonitlc rocks is of more than passing 
interest. The analysis is taken from Brenner's paper on the Kola Peninsula (1920), 
but no detailed descriptions of the other characters of the rock are available to 
the writer. 

The typical essexite from Salem neck, Essex County, Mass., was described by 
Sears (1891) and later by H. S. Washington (1899, p. 53), whose analysis is quoted 
in Column IV. It shows a strong general resemblance to the other analyses, the 
chief difference being in the distribution of the alkalis; as Washington states 
(p. 57), "The low silica and high lime and alkalis will be noticed, showing the 
basic raonsonitic character of the rock.*' 

"lie has already noted of the covlte (1901, p. 613), "It cannot he put with the 
essexites or theralites (although chemically closely resembling these) on account 
of the lack of plagioclase". In the Little Dromedary occurrence some plagioclaae- 
bearing types are associated with the covlte, and certain Individual specimens 
might be referred to these groups. Unfortunately considerable confusion exists 
in petrographic literature with regard to the definition of the names theralite and 
essexite, the terms frequently being interchanged. The nomenclature has been 
discussed by several writers, including Iddings (1913, Vol, ii, pp. 231, 246) and 
Shand (1927, pp. 287-291). 

The analysis quoted in Column V is that of a lamprophyre intruding the 
Hawkesbury Sandstone (Trlassie) near Hobertson, N.S.W. is chemically 
similar to the covlte, and falls into the same subrang, but differs in its mlnera- 
logical constitution and mode of occurrence. 

GabWo Series, 

Dark gabbroic rocks form the coastal platform known locally as Poole's 
Point, Portion 72, Parish of Narooma, about a mile north of the mouth of Tllha 
Tilba Lake. Their field-relations to other rocks are partly obscured by sand- 
dunes, beach-deposits and soil formation. On the northern side they are apparently 
intrusive into quartz-schists and slates. There are no rock exposures between 
the coastal cliffs and the Lagoon (see map, Plate xxxv), but a somewhat similar 
rock outcrops on the western side of Tilba Tilba L^ake, In Portion 39, where it is 
associated with a marginal phase of the coarse-grained mouzonite. which is 
intrusive Into slates. 

. The types considered here are those called by Anderson (1892, p. 158) "auglte- 
felspar-mica rook*'. He mentions their occurrence on the coast and also in 
Portion 375, Pariah of Wandellow, near Dignam's Creek, on the western side 
of Mount Dromedary. At the latter locality these basic rocks occur only as 
inclusions in a mass of lamprophyric rock, which contains also fragments of 
other members of the monzonitic series. On the southern and particularly the 
western slopes of the Little Dromedary, Portion 32, Parish of Narooma, fragments 
of pyroxentte are sometimes Included in the nephellne-monzonite. The best 
exposure Is in Portion 32, in a timbered paddock at the head of a small creek 
running into Tilba Tilba Swamp, where the shattered fragments of pyroxenite 
appear to be cemented together by the fine-grained monzonlte. Boulders several 
feet in diameter occur on the northern side of Tilba Tilba Swamp, 

Macroscopically the rooks are black, heavy, coarsely-grained and gabbroic, 
and consist essentially of pyroxene; some varieties contain plates of black mica. 
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which show lustre-mottiing, others contain a small amount of felspathic matorial. 
These variations are most clearly seen in thin section. 

Three chief varieties may be distinguished: 1, Ollvine-gabbro or pyroxene- 
granullte; 2, Biotite-gabbro or essexite; 3, Pyroxenite or Jacuplrangite. 

1. Olivlne-gabbro or Pyroxene-granullte. 

The handspecimen shows a black. holocrystalUne rock, flecked with 6 to 10 
per cent, of white felspathic crystals, which are Individually less than 1 mllli* 
metre in diameter: the rock appears to consist chiefly of pyroxene crystals up 
to 5 mlUimetres in length set in a finer-grained groundmaes of pyroxene and 
felspar. 

Under the microscope the mafic minerals predominate only slightly over the 
felslc; the rock (PI. xxxix. fig. 1) is holocrystalUne, with slightly variable graln- 
sise; the auglte crystals are from 0*5 to 6*0 millimetres in diameter and the 
felspars rarely exceed 0*5 millimetre in length; thus the fabric tends to become 
granulitic, with subidiomorphic augite crystals set In a plexus of relatively small 
Bubldiomorphic felspar grains. In addition to auglte and plagloclase, there are 
present olivine, iron ore, apatite and sometimes traces of blotlte. 

The pyroxene is a colourless or greenish-grey variety of auglte, with well- 
developed cleavage, and sometimes sallte striation. It is usually free from ait^a*' 
tion products. 

The olivine occurs as small rounded grains and as larger Idlomorphic crystals; 
it is colourless, shows charactoristic cracking, with only slight alteration along 
the cracks, and has a biaxial negative Interference figure in convergent light, 
which is characteristic of fayallte or olivine rich In FeO. 

The plagloclase is labradorite of the composition Ab 4 «Anao, and shows twin¬ 
ning after alblte. Carlsbad and pericllne laws. 

Iron ore includes both oxides and sulphide, and is present to the extent of 
about XO per cent, of the rock. 

2. Essexite or Blotite-gabbro. 

A related type occurs on the northern side of Tllba Tilba Swamp, south-west 
of the Little Dromedary (M667), and as inclusions In the lamprophyric rock 
exposed in Portion 375. Parish of Wandellow, on the western side of Mount 
Dromedary. 

The rock (PI, xxxix. fig. 2) has usually a Tpranltic texture, but in one case 
ophitic fabric is developed. OHvlne is not so abundant as in the ollvine-gabbro. 
but its place is taken by strongly pleochroic mica, probably lepidomelane, which 
makes about 15 to 20 per cent, of the rock, together with traces of orthoclase. 

The pyroxene has a slightly darker colour than that of the olivlne-gabbro, 
and resembles that of the ollvine-shonklnlte and ollvine-monzonite previously 
described. Indeed the essexite and the shohkinite bear a kind of complementary 
relationship to the oltTine-monzonlte. in that, although the pyroxenes are similar 
in all three types, the moneonite contains about equal proportions of labradorite 
and orthoclase, while orthoclase is the principal felspar in the shonklntte. and 
plagloclase is the chief felspar in the essexite. 

No chemical analysis of the rock is available. 

The essexite appears to be similar to the fine-grained varieties of Br^gger'e 
<1394) **olivine-gabbrQ-diabase'' of the Christiania district, specimens of Which 
are In the University Collection* In Norway, as at Tllba, "there is not the 
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slightest trace of the ordinary changes met with in regionally metamorphosed 
gabbro”. Eosenbusch (1906, p. 404) has classified these rocks as ''essexite*', and 
this nomenclature is adopted in the case of the Mount Dromedary rocks. 

At Brandberget, in the Gran District, Norway, the oUvlne-gabbro-diabases pass 
through a basic phase into pyroxenlte, and a similar rock-association is developed 
at Tilba. 


3. Pyroxenite or Jacupirangite. 

Ultrabaslc pyroxenites containing little or no felspar form the rock-platform 
at Poole’s Point, and occur elsewhere as inclusions in the monzonitle series, 

The rocks are black, heavy, and usually coarsely crystalline. They consist 
essentially of pyroxene with small amounts of biotite and felspar. Thin sections 
<P1. xxxix, fig. 3) show the rocks to be holocrystalllne; the grainsize is even and 
medium. The texture Is hypidiomorphlc granular. Augite constitutes almost 90 
per cent, of the rock; small amounts of olivine and reddish-brown mica are usually 
present, and iron ore and apatite occur as accessories; a greenish-brown variety of 
hornblende may be present to the extent of about 5 per cent,, and plagioclase may 
occur In like quantity. 

The pyroxene is a monoclinic variety, and is of a greenish-grey colour, with 
slight pleochrolsm. Cleavage is well developed, salite striation 1 b present and 
simple twinning also occurs. 

The hornblende, If present, may form individual crystals, interstitial with 
respect to the augite, or may occur as spots scattered through the augite, when 
it appears to be due to a paramorphic change of the pyroxene. The mineral Is 
greenish-brown In colour and appears somewhat bleached; the pleochrolsm is 
marked, but not so strongly as usual. Its maximum extinction angle is 21^, 
Where it is primary it has crystallized after iron ore, olivine, augite, and biotite. 

Olivine occurs as rounded grains up to I millimetre in diameter, Is colourless 
in thin section, and shows characteristic cracking and slight alteration to green 
serpentine. It is biaxial negative, and thus la probably fayalite. 

Mica occurs as ragged fiakes about 1 millimetre in diameter, and has been 
the last mineral to crystallize. In some specimens the inclusion of grains of 
minerals of earlier crystallization has produced an effect of lustre-mottling on the 
cleavage surfaces. The colour in thin section < is reddish-brown, and the pleo¬ 
chrolsm is very strong, from pale lemon-yellow to deep reddish-brown. It is 
probably lepidomelane. 

Plagioclase plays quite a minor part in the majority of specimens and exists 
only as interstitial grains. Alblte and perlcUne twinning are particularly well- 
developed; Carlsbad twins are more uncommon. It Is labradorlte-bytownite of 
composition AbaoAnto* 

Apatite crystals, and Iron ore, including magnetite and pyrites, occur as 
small grains through the rock. 

There is some variation in the fabric of the rock. 

The analysis of a typical specimen of pyroxenite from Poole’s Point (M.476) 
is stated in Column 1 of Table 7: it shows an ultrabaslc rock rich In lime, 
magnesia, and iron oxides, with correspondingly low alumina. The norm contains 
small percentages of orthoclase and felspathoids which have not been detected 
in the mode. The higher percentage of normative plagioclase indicates that the 
modal pyroxene contains some alumina. According to the C.l.P.W. classification 
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I. Pyroxenite CMonireaJose JV, (1)2,,, 2', 2). Pooie’a Point, north of the mouth of 
TlJba Tllba I,ake. Anal. I.A.B. 

la. Molecular numbers for I. ' 

II. Pyroxenite CBrandbergose, IV, (1)2,^ , '^3, 2J. Brandberget, Gran, Norway. 


Anal, ti, V. Schmelk. W. C. Brdgger, Q.J.O.8., 1894, p. 31. In W.T., p. 716. 

III. Jacupiranglte (Pauloso, IV, 2.,, "3, 2). Magnet Cove, Arkanstas. Anal. H. B. 

Washington. Gaol., lx, 1901, p. 620. In W.T., p. 720. 

IV. JaoQpiranglte tPauloee, "IV, 2(1)2, "3, 21. Jacuplranga, Ban Paulo, Braail. 
Anal. H. S. Washington. Jmm. Qeol, lx, 1901, p. 620, 

V. Oavalntte (Hornblendlte), (Montrealose, "IV, 2.,, 2, 2). Oatabal Hill, Loch 
Lomond, Scotland. Wyllie and Scott, Geol Mag., (v)x, 1913, p, 502, In W.T., p. 719. 
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the analysis falls into the subrang Montrealose, containing gabbros, essexites and 
felspatholdal basalts. 

Probably the analysis of the pyroxenlte from Braudbergcft, Norway, described 
by Br0gger (1894, p. 34) and quoted in Column II, approximates more closely 
to that of the Tllba rock than that of any other yet recorded. This Is of special 
interest on account of the association, at Brandberget and elsewhere in the Gran 
district, of this pyroxenlte and the olivlne-gabbro-diabase or esscxite, which has 
already been compared with a similar type at Tllba. The Brandberget pyroxenlte 
carries a higher percentage of tltanla, evidently contained in the pyroxene, which 
shows typical violet colour In thin section (Slide 1515). 

A specimen of pyroxenlte from Kandvlkholmen Island, Christiania Fjord, 
collected by Dr. C. K. Tilley and now in the Sydney University Geological Museum, 
shows, in thin section, a rock having a close mlneraloglcal and textural resemblance 
to the Tllba rock. 

Hocks of sintllar chemical composition are the Jacuplrangltes. The analysis 
of the type specimen from Jacuplranga, Brazil, Is quoted tn Column IV, and that 
of a jacupiranglte from Magnet Cove, Arkansas, In Column II. The silica per¬ 
centages are slightly lower than in the pyroxenltes, although this difference is 
lessened if it is considered that the TIO, partly replaces the SiOa. 

Washington (1901) has discussed the significance of the term jacuplrangite 
applied by Derby (1891) to types at Jacuplranga, Brazil, and states (p, 621), 
“Prom the microscopical examination of specimens which Professor Derby sent 
me, it is evident that the ‘Jacupirangltes* of Brazil vary from rocks rich In 
nephelite and which are true Ijolftes closely analogous to those of Magnet Cove 
and Finland, through rocks composed predominantly of pyroxene, with small and 
varying amounts of magnetite and nephelite, to types extremely rich in magnetite 
and with no nephelite, or only traces of this mineral. Accepting then the name 
Jacupiranglte for the medium type, the application of this name to the Magnet 
Cove rock is abundantly justified,* since the only difference is the comparatively 
unimportant one of size of grain, both being holocrystalllne.*' The American 
rocks contain violet-brown tltanlferous augite. Washington states that the 
“closest known analogue of these rocks Is probably the pyroxenlte of Brandberget", 
and notes that the chief differences are in SiO, and FegOa. These are also the 
chief differences between the American and Tllba rocks. 

Direct comparison of the Tilba Tllba rock and a thin section of a chip of 
the specimen of jacupiranglte from Magnet Cove analysed by Washington, shows 
the similarity of these rocks to one another. 

The jacupiranglte from Il&do, Alnd, is flner-gralned than the Tilba rock and 
contains more apatite and calcite. 

It therefore seems evident that the known varieties of the Tllba Tllba 
pyroxenlte closely approach the type known as Jacupiranglte, although the silica 
percentage is Just sufficiently high to prevent the crystallisation of nephellne, an 
essential constituent of true jacupiranglte. 

H. Rosenbusch (1906, p. 222), W. H. Twelvetrees (1902), and F. P. Paul 
(1906, p. 15) have described jacuplrangite from Port Cygnet, Tasmania, which 
occurs In association with nephellne-syenlte at Regatta Point, but unfortunately 
no chemical analysis is available. 

The analysis quoted in Column V Is that of the Davalnlte from Garabal Hill, 
described by WylUe and Scott (1913). It is really an altered pyroxenlte, and 
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shows afilziities to the pyroxenites and jacupirangites also quoted. It is quite 
comparable with the Tilba pyroxenlte, the chief difference being In its higher 
percentage of FejOi, and correspondingly lower CaO percentage, 

Melanite Series. 

Intimately associated with the principal monssonitlc and nepheline^bearlng 
series is a group of rocks which are characterIsied by the presence of green 
pyroxene, with varying amounts of melanite (garnet). These rocks occur chiefly 
to the east and south-east of Central Tilba, approximately between the coarser 
monzonites of the Mt. Dromedary foothills and the finer nephellne-monzonltes of 
the Little Dromedary area; a related type outcrops near the Cobargo Road, two 
and a half miles from Tilba Tilba. On the whole the field-relationships of these 
rocks with respect to the main series are not well defined, on account of cultiva¬ 
tion. The outcrop on the Cobargo Road occurs between the oUvlne-monzonlte and 
the invaded sediments, and this phase contains small Inclusions of the country 
rock. On the south-western end of the Little Dromedary a narrow dyke of this 
series Intrudes the coarse-grained porphyritlc monzonite, and on the north¬ 
western slopes of the Little Dromedary the garnet-bearing rock is apparently 
intrusive into the nepheline-monzonite. The specimen described by Anderson 
(1892) as containing garnet, comes from the north-eastern slope of the I^ittle 
Dromedary. 


1. Ijollte. 

Probably the least basic member of this series is the IJoUte outcropping on 
the Cobargo Road, between the olivine-monzonite and the quartz-schists. It Is 
slightly porphyritlc in augite phenocryats about 5 millimetres In length, set in a 
dioritic groundmass whose average gralnsize is about one millimetre. There is 
a slight development of lustre-mottling on the cleavage faces of the white 
constituent. 

Under the microscope the rock (PI. xxxix, fig, 4) appears holocrystalllne, with 
variable gralnsize and poikilltic fabric. The minerals present are chiefly pyroxene, 
nepheline, and melanite, with some orthoclase, plagioclase, olivine, sphene, apatite, 
sodalite, and iron ore. 

The pyroxene occurs both as idiomorphlc phenocrysts and as an important 
constituent of the groundmass. The central portion of the phenocrysts consists 
of almost colourless pyroxene, surrounded by an outer zone of green pyroxene, 
which also forms small idiomorphlc crystals. The olivine occurs only as small 
rounded grains in the colourless pyroxene of the phenocrysts. The pale pyroxene 
has the characters of normal dlopslde, but the green variety is decidedly pleo- 
chroic, with prismatic cleavages at right angles and high extinction angle. Colour¬ 
zoning is marked and the interference colours are masked by the strong natural 
colour of the mineral. Simple twinning occurs, 

The chief light-coloured constituent is nepheline, which occurs as large allo^ 
trlomorpbic plates enclosing the green dlopslde and other minerals In a poikilltic 
manner. Traces of the basal cleavage are visible, and extinction is parallel to this 
direction. The refractive Index is less than that of Canada Balsam, and the 
mineral is uniaxial and negative. It shows alteration to a eolouriess, Isotropic 
mineral with a low refractive index, probably sodalite. 

A small amount of orthoclase also is present, distinguishable from the 
nepheline by the refractive index and its biaxial figure In convergent light. 
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Plaglociase Is quite accessory* and occurs as idlomorphlc laths leas than one 
millimetre in length. The composition Is that of Lahradorite. Ab 43 Anws. 

A variety of light-brown garnet, probably melanite, occurs in noticeable 
quantity In association with green pyroxene as allotriomorphic grains; it has the 
appearance of a primary mineral on normal crystallistatioii. Sphene, apatite, and 
iron ore occur as small grains. 

No chemical analysis of this rock is available. The rock appears to corres¬ 
pond, at least mlneraloglcally, with the type known as ijolite, and particularly with 
that occurrence at Magnet Cove, Arkansas, described by Washington (1900, p. 400; 
1901, p, 618) and previously called *‘Ridge type of eleolite-gurnet-syenlW by 
WilUams (1890). 

Actual comparison with a chip and microsection of the specimen analysed by 
Washington, from near l)r. Thornton’s, Magnet Cove, shows some differences of 
texture, due partly to the fact that the Tilba rock shows greater idiomorphism 
of tho pyroxene, w’hile the garnet of the Magnet Cove rock is more abundant 
and of a darker colour than that of the Tilba specimen. 

Although the rock belongs essentially to the green pyroxene-melanite series, 
the presence of nepheline relates it to the covite and nepheline-monzonltes of the 
Little Dromedary, while the presence of plagioclase, orthoclase, and normal 
diopside with Inclusions of olivine shows its affinity to the ollvine-monzonite. 

2. (?) Kedabekite—Melanite-melteigite-facupirangite. 

East and south-eak of Central Tilba, chiefly In Portions 41, 71 and 218, there 
outcrops a continuous series containing green pyroxene and meianite, similar 
to that of the ijollte. These rocks differ from the ijoHte In that nepheline la 
accessory or absent, and Its place is taken largely by the basic plagioclase, 
anorthite, 

The proportion of meianite varies from a few per cent, to approximately 
50 or 60 per cent, of the rock. Usually the rock is massive, but in one instance 
(M.489) there Is diatlncl banding, due to the parallel arrangement of alternate 
layers of pyroxene and anorthite. The garnet-rich varieties weather In a charac¬ 
teristic fashion, so that the apparently idlomorphlc garnet crystals, about 4 milli¬ 
metres In diameter, form a resistant crust over the rock surface, after the other 
constituents have weathered away. 

Under the microscope a series of sections of 16 specimens show a progres¬ 
sive variation In the content of garnet with antipathetic variation In that of the 
other constituents, especially green pyroxene. The texture Is holocrystalllne and the 
grainsise is relatively even and medium; the fabric is hypldiomorphle granular. 
The minerals present are green pyroxene and garnet, anorthite, nepheline. ortho¬ 
clase, sphene, apatite, iron ore, and alteration products, kaolin, cancrinite or 
scapoUte, and finely-divided zeolites. (See Plate xxxlx, figs. 5, €.) 

The green pyroxene is the most important mineral, occurring as Idiomorphic 
to BUhidiomorphic crystals from one to two mllUmetrefi in length. The colour is 
usually yellowish-green to grass-green, but the intensity varies slightly In different 
Bpeclmena; occasionally the cores of the larger crystals are almost colourless. 
Pleochroism is strong, yellow, yellowish-green and green, and prismatic cleavage 
In two directions at right angles is well developed. The extinction angle on 
sections parallel to (010) is 45 degrees (l.c,, ZAO = 46®). The mineral has 
crystallised after the minor accessory minerals and partly during the early stages 
of crystalliiatlon of the meianite. There is no doubt that the mineral la a mono- 
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clinic pyroxene In spite of Its unusual colour and strong pleochrolsm* No ohiemical 
analysis of the separated mineral has been made, but a consideration of the 
composition of the rock, given in Column I of Table 8, indicates that It is 
probably low In alumina and alkalis, and rich in lime, magnesia, and iron oxide, 
closely approximating the composition of diopside-bedenberglte. In the Fen 
District, Norway, a similar pyroxene occurs in rocks of the IJolite-meltelglte 
series, which closely resembles the rock-series under consideration. W. C. Br0gger 
(1920, p. 60) gives the calculated average composition of the green pyroxene of 
the melteiglte-Jacuplrangite, whose complete analysis is quoted in Column III of 
Table 8, as 


810, .. 
Al,0, t • 
re,o,.. 

FeO .. 
MnO .. 
MgO .. 
OaO .. 
Na,0.. 
JK,0 .. 


60 
4'‘19 
3-74 

7 - 00 
0-30 

8 - 88 
23'27 

1-87 

Oil 


100*00 

- \ 

This composition is. close to that of the average for the Mcltelg series, as well 
as that of Alnd, and may represent the variety present In the Tilba rock. 

0. A. Derby (1891, p. 319) describes a rock of the jacuplranglte series at 
Ipanema, Brazil, containing green pyroxene, which he refers to acmite, 

The green pyroxene of the Ijollte series at Magnet Cove probably contains 
a large percentage of the aegyrlne molecule, on account of the high alkali content 
of the rock, as given by Washington (1901, p. 618). There are slight differences 
in the colours of these pyroxenes in thin section, the shade of colour evidently 
being a function of the presence of either iron or soda. 

Other somewhat similar rocks containing green pyroxene Include kedabeklte 
(Federof, 1901), stated by Iddings (1913, Vol, II, p. 170) to consist of anorthlte, 
hedenbergite and garnet. 

Garnet is present in almost every member of this rock-series, appearing in 
the handspecimen as a black mineral with a submetallio lustre. In thin section 
it is yellowish to light-brown in colour, translucent and completely Isotropic. 
When present In small quantity it appears only as an interstitial mineral; as the 
proportion increases it assumes the form of Irregular allotrlomorphic grains, or of 
idlomorphic crystals 4 or 6 millimetres in diameter. It occurs in close association 
with green pyroxene, either as irregular patches through and around the pyroxene, 
or as cores In the garnet crystals (Plate xxxix, fig. 6). 

In the mallgnltes of the Kruger alkaline body associated with the Okanagan 
composite batholith, described by Daly (1906, 1912) there appear to be some¬ 
what similar relations between the garnet and pyroxene. Daly states, however 
(1906, p. 360), “Microscopic study shows that much of the melanlte In the Kruger 
rocks Is of magmatic origin, but that perhaps much more of it has replaced the 
pyroxene during dynamic metamorphism/' 

In the Ontario malignites described by A. C. Lawson (1896) the garnet is 
considered to be primary. There Is no doubt of the primary origin of the garnet 
in the melteigUe-jacupirangite series of Br^gger (1920) and In the IJolite of 
Magnet Cove, Arkansas, and elsewhere, as at The Kola Peninsula and Alnd. 
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Among the granlte-gneiBses of the Southern Eyre Peninaula. South Australia, 
Dr. C. E. Tilley (1921, pp. 121, 128) has found garnet and secondary pyroxenes 
developing from original augito as a result of metamorphlsm, reactions which 
may be expressed in terms of chemical equations. The illustrations in his paper 
clearly show a reaction zone between the original pyroxene and the garnet, a 
feature which is entirely absent from the garnet*bearing rocks of the Mount 
Dromedary district. There seems no reason for believing that the garnet here 
is other than a normal product of crystallization from a magma of somewhat 
unusual character. Its relation to the pyroxene is similar to that which com¬ 
monly occurs between olivine or rhombic pyroxene and a monoclinic pyroxene of 
later crystallization. 

Sir T. H, Holland (1896, p. 22) has described the production of garnet from 
pyroxene as a result of the dynamic metamorphism of two series of rocks, the 
Charnockite series of the Madras Presidency, Southern India, and a group of rocks 
in Bengal, which he believes to have been originally pyroxene-plagloclase rocks. 
In these rocks definite reaction borders occur ‘‘between the garnet and the ferro- 
magnesian silicate”. Similar occurrences in other parts of the world are cited by 
Sederholm (1916). He states, “The garnet seems often to have been formed 
towards the end of crystallisation processes, either during the waning phases of 
the solidification of a magma or during a later period of metamorphism, and is 
often, if not always, a crystalloblastic mineral which has replaced constituents of 
earlier date.” 

L. L. Permor (1918) came to the conclusion that the presence of garnet in 
the kodurlte rocks of Madras, India, indicates conditions of high pressure during 
the formation of this rock series, the garnet thus acting as a “geological 
barometer”. 

No separate chemical analysis of the garnet of Mt. Dromedary has been made, 
but the analysis of a rock containing a large percentage of garnet is given in 
Column II of Table 8. 

The high percentages of lime and ferric oxide are undoubtedly related to the 
garnet content, and are reflected In the norm by high proportions of wollastonite 
and haematite. These may be considered to combine in the mode according to 
the equation 

8(CaO. SiO,) + PeA = 3CaO. PeA. 3S A. 

Wollastonite Haematite Garnet (Melanlte) 

It Is evident that the garnet is the variety melanlte (andradite); the rela¬ 
tively high tltania percentage in the rock may indicate Its presence in the 
melanlte, but there is Insufficient to form true schorlomite, as at Magnet Cove, or 
livaarite, as in the iJoUte at Ilvaara, Finland, a fact which is confirmed by the 
microscopic examination, t 

The light-coloured constituents include anorthlte, nephellne, orthoclase and 
their alteration products. These frequently occur in such a flnely divided condition 
that their real identity is difficult to determine. 

Fresh plagiociase forms idlomorphic to subidlomorphlc crystals about one 
millimetre in diameter. The content varies from 10 or 15 per cent, to more thai 
half of the rock, the average being about 20 or 25 per cent. The extinction angle 
Indicates anorthlte; in some sections the felspar is partially replaced by a finely- 
divided aggregate of a more highly doubly-refracting mineral whose refractive 
Index is about 1*60. This is probably a scapoUte, whose composition 
<4 CaO. 6 AlA* 6 SiO,) resembles that of anorthite (CaO. AlA- 2 SiO^). 
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A few odd grains of nepheline and orthoclase have been detected in some slides, 
but neither mineral appears to play an important part in the constitution of the 
rock. A light coloured variety of sphene occurs sparingly as irregular grains In 
most sections, and small crystals of apatite are also present. Both oxide and 
sulphide of iron are present in small quantity. 
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I. (?) Kodabekite (<?/. Brandliergose, IV, 1-2,, 3, 2). Portion 41, Parish of Narooma, 
I mile east of Central Tllba, N.S.W. Analyst, l.A.B. 

la. Molecular numbers for I. 

n. Melanlte Melteigite (c/. Brandbergrose, IV, 2j, 3-4, 2). Portion 71, Pariah of 
Narooma. i mile south-east of Central Tilba, N.S.W. Analyst, l.A.B, 

110. Molecular numbers for 11. 

111. Melteiglte-lacupiranglte tBrandbergoe©. IV, "2,, 3, 2(3)]. Molteig, Pen District, 
Norway. Anal. A. R0dland. W. C. Br0gger, Die Eruptivgestelne des Krlstianlagebiates, 
iv. 1»20, p. 18. 

lllo. Molecular numbers for HI. 

IV. Eucrlte fAuvergnose, HI, 6, 4(5), "5], North-east of AUlval Rum, Scotland. 
Anal. W. Pollard, Summ, Prog. &eol. 8urv., 1203, p. B6. Quoted from A. Harker, Geology 
of the Small Isles of Inverness-shire, Mem. Oeol. 8urv. Scotland, 1908, p. 98. Norm in 
W.T., p. 049. 

V. Biotlte-melanite-neiihelile-syenite or Mallgnite [Borolanose, II, (6)8, 2, 3], 

Kruger Mt., Okanagan Range, British Columbia. Anal. Prof. Dittrich. H. A. Daly. 
North American Cordillera, 49th Parallel, Fart I, pp. 461-2, Mem. Oeol. 8urv. (7anada, 
88(1), 1912. Norm in W.T., p. 665. 

Chemical analyses of two members of the garnet-bearing series were carried 
out, one (M.499) containing practically no garnet, and the other containing about 
50 per cent, of melanlte. 

As the silica percentage of each rock is less than 45, they must be classed as 
ultrabasic. Their other characters are somewhat unusual; the alumina and alkali 
percentages are low, while Iron oxides and particularly lime are high* The norm 
of M.499 agrees closely with the mode, containing dlopslde-hedenbergite 
approximately of the composition (5 GaO. 4 MgO. FeO. 10 SlOa). In the other rock 
the felspathlc content is similar to that of M.499, but the place of the normative 
minerals wollastonite and haematite is taken by melanlte, according to the 
chemical equations givem above. According to the C.l.P.W. classidcatlon both 
rocks fall near the subrang Brandbergose, in which four analyses are quoted In 
Washington’s tables, page 717. These include a cromaltite from the alkaline 
province of Assynt, Scotland, described by Shand (1910), and pyroxenites from 
Gran, Norway, and from Predaszo, Tyrol, both of which occur In association 
with monzonitic or alkaline rocks, although these particular rocks are basic and 
low in alkalis. 

The analyses of the Tilba rocks resemble some of the Jacupirangites already 
quoted in Table 7, except for the higher magnesia percentages of the latter. 

In (Column 111 is quoted the analysis of a meiteigite-jacupirangite from the 
Fen Region, Christiania, one of a series described by W. C. Br0gger (1980, p. 18). 
It shows a very close similarity with that given in Column I, and according to the 
C.l.P.W. classification would fall into the same subrang, Brandbergose. The 
slighUy higher alkali percentages of the Norwegian rock are mainly responsible 
for the dilEerences in the norms, although the total amount of felspar approximates 
that of the Tilba rock. Specimens of the chief types described by Professor 
Br0gger and collected by Dr. C. E. Tilley from the Fen District are in the 
Geological Museum of the University of Sydney, and are available for direct 
comparison with the rocks under consideration. Among these is a specimen of 
xnelanite^melteigite, which has striking resemblances, both in the handspeclmen 
and in thin section, to the garnet rock at Tilba. This type is not described in 
detail by Brdgger, but is evidently the variety mentioned by him (pp. 62, 58) as 
borolanite-meltelgite, from 100 metres SSW. of Melteig. 

The proportions of the several minerals in the two rocks are similar. The 
green pyroxene in the Norwegian rock differs slightly in habit from the Tilba 
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rock, and the garnet is a darker colour. Apatite is more abundant, but the spbene 
and felspars are similar In the two rocks. 

The eucrites of Rum, Scotland, described by A. Harker (190B, p. 97), consist 
essentially of basic plagioclase and pyroxene, both rhombic and monocliuic. For 
comparison the analysis of one of these eucrites is quoted In Column IV of Table 7. 
Higher silica, alumina, and magnesia, and lower iron oxide and lime percentages 
indicate a rock fundamentally different from the Tllba rocks, although both consist 
of basic plagioclase and pyroxene. They are quite unlike one another In thin 
section. 

Kedabekite from Ellsabethpol, Russia, is another type apparently somewhat 
like that at Tilba; according to Iddlngs (p. 170) it consists of '*anorthlte, heden- 
bergite and garnet”. It was so named by E. C. Federof (1901) In a publication 
which is not available in Australia. In Its chemical composition as given In 
Washington’s Tables (p, 767) It differs chiefly by Its higher content of alumina 
(19*38%) and correspondingly low magnesia (2*90). The other oxide percentages 
are close to those of the Tilba rocks, (SiO|=: 4411, PeaOa = 5*17, FeO = 5*44, 
CaO = 21-98, Na,0 = 0*50, K^O = 0-13.) 

The garnet-bearing types of borolanite described by Shand (1909, 1910, 1927) 
show mlneraloglcal and textural differences from the Tilba rocks, and the analyses 
contain more than 10 per cent, of alkalis. The series includes a melanlte-pyroxenltie 
containing 22 per cent, of lime. 

The malignltes, so named by A. C. Lawson (1896), are deflned by him as 
^’basic, holocrystalline, Plutonic rocks, rich in alkalies and lime”. Orthoclase is a 
prominent mineral throughout the family, often as porphyrltlc crystals, and in 
one variety melanlte is also essential. Although the lime percentages are high 
(10 to 14 per cent), they are only about half those in the Tilba and Meltelg rocks, 
whereas the total alkalis in the malignltes are more than 10 per cent, as compared 
with 1 or 2 per cent, in the other rocks. It is evident therefore that the Tilba 
and Melteig rocks are not malignltes. For comparison, the analysis of a typical 
malignite from the Kruger Mountain, Okanagan Range, is quoted In Column V 
of Table 8. 

Other garnet-bearing rocks, which may have some resemblance to those of 
the Tilba district, are the skarn-rocks of the Fennoscandlnavlan geologists, V. M. 
Goldschmidt (1911, p. 213) describes these as a product of pneumatolytlc meta- 
mqrphism of limestone. P. Bskola <1914, p. 223) gives petrographic descriptions 
of tremolite-skarn, hornblende-skarn, pyroxene-skarn and andradlte-skam, the last 
two varieties apparently being comparable with the Tilba rocks, Inasmuch as they 
consist essentially of dark-green hedenberglte and andradite (melanlte). 
Unfortunately no chemical analyses of akam-rocks are available, although the 
individual minerals have been separated and analysed. 

Skarn-rocks of this nature have been developed In the Tallong district, New 
South Wales, by the intrusion of granodiorlte into limestone, the occurrence of 
which has been described by W. Q, Woolnough (1910, pp. 799-806). About SO feet 
from the contact the limestone has been recrystalUzed into rather pure marble; 
nearer the contact slllcatlon has taken place, and iron, alumina, magnesia and 
other constituents evidently Introduced from the granodlorltlc magma have pro¬ 
duced a number of Hme-slUeate contact-minerals. In thin section, some varieties 
of the altered limestone show features almost identical with those of the Inter¬ 
mediate varieties of the Tilba garnet-bearing series; green, pleochroic pyroxene, 
allotriomorphic melanlte and small amounts of almost indeterminate felspstbic 
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material: in addition there ie a small amount of calcite, which has not been 
detected in the Tllba rock. 

(iv) Petrography of the Hypahysaal Rocks, 

The hypabyssal rocks which are associated with the Plutonic complex at 
Mount Dromedary occur as (1) segrepitlon veins and patches in the plutonlc 
series^ (2) irregular intrusions, and (3) dykes through various phases of the 
whole igneous complex and the adjacent sediments. 

Nearly one hundred mlcrosections of these rocks have been examined. 

(X) Segregation Veins. 

These are not of common occurrence, but have been noticed In the coarse¬ 
grained monsonite near Central Tllba, in the nephellne-monzonites of the Little 
Dromedary area, and in the olivlne-monzonite outcropping two and a half miles 
from Tllba Tilba, on the road to Oobargo. Probably some of the aplltic dykes 
described later are of the nature of segregation veins. 

The “grey" monzonite occurring in the quarry opposite the A.B.C. Factory, 
Central Tilba, contains an interesting segregation vein, about six inches in width, 
on each side of which the monzonite gradually becomes darker in colour, thus 
resembling the “black" variety of monzonite. Orthoclase crystals, three centi¬ 
metres in length, and showing simple twinning, are arranged with their long 
axes at right angles to the direction of the vein, and show lustre-mottling due 
to the poikilitic arrangement of the inclusions of augite and biotite. In thin 
section, this border phase of the vein shows perfect monzonitlc fabric, the large 
plates of orthoclase forming a matrix in which all the other minerals are set. 
The minerals include idlomorphic basic oligoclase (AbmAnH), colourless or pale 
greenish-grey angite, biotite, and iron ore; apatite is present to the extent of 
nearly 10 per cent, of the rock. Much of the orthoclase shows intergrowth with 
another felspar, as myrmekite-perthite. The centre of the vein Is a pegmatitlc 
phase, consisting chiefly of orthoclase crystals 2 or 3 centimetres In length, amongst 
which idlomorphic, hexagonal plates of biotite and prismatic crystals of augite 
are scattered. The microscope again shows the presence of a considerable amount 
of myrmekite-perthite and apatite, and a little interstitial quartz. 

There is perfect gradation between the various types described, and there is 
little doubt that this vein formed as a result of contraction during the crystalUza- 
tion of the normal monzonite. 

Small patches and veins of a similar character occur in the fine-grained 
nepheline-monzonites of the Little Dromedary. These are always more coarsely 
crystalline than the enclosing rock, and also more felspathic. One specimen 
(M.453) shows irregular patches of white plagioclase, pink orthoclase and 
elongated crystals of black pyroxene. 

Similar veins through the ollvine-monzonlte on the Cobargo Road consist 
almost entirely of felspars, which have been altered to a large extent to a mass 
of finely-divided, colourless, highly doubly-refracting minerals. 

(2) Irregular Intrusions. 

The hypabyssal rooks occurring as irregular intrusions are the most important 
group In tills series, and include the types described by Anderson (1832) as 
varieties of andesite. 
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The apUtic granite outcropping near the mouth of Tllba Tilba Lake probably 
belongs to this group, Us injection having taken place after that of the more 
basic types. This may account for Anderson’s observation (1892, p. 150) that the 
“granite” has intruded the andesites. Beach-sand and soil have obscured the 
contact, described by Anderson, on each of four occasions when the writer has 
visited the locality. The “granite” is not comparable with the plutonlc rocks 
forming Mount Dromedary, and therefore its relation to the andesitic series has 
no bearing on the relative ages of the main plutonic and hypabyssal series, 

The basic hypabyssal rocks outcrop in three principal areas on the mainland, 
and appear In association with porphyritlc monzonite on Montague Island. These 
outcrops are indicated on the geological sketch-maps of the mainland (Plate xxxv) 
and Montague Island (Text-figure 1), being situated south and west of Tilba 
Tilba Lake, south of Tilba Tilba village, west of Mount Dromedary, and on the 
north “Island” of Montague Island. 

In the two first-mentioned occurrences the rocks outcrop between the plutonlc 
series and the Invaded sedimentary rocks; the third Intrudes only the slate series 
at the surface, but contains fragments of the plutonlc series, which evidently 
occurs below the surface; and on Montague Island the lamprophyres have Intruded 
the porphyritlc monzonite. 

The rocks occurring south and west of Tilba Tilba Lake are black or blutsh-grej^ 
in colour, and contain small phenocrysts of hornblende, augite, plagioclase, and 
occasionally biotite, set in an aphanitic groundmass. It Is difficult to apply correct 
names to the varieties of these rocks in the absence of chemical analyses; the 
terms hornblende-andesite and augite-andesite used by Anderson, or lamprophyre, 
are satisfactory field-names. 

Including the specimens collected by Anderson, twenty micro-sections of the 
rocks from this locality are available. A number of the Mines Department speci¬ 
mens show a brecciated structure In thin section; augite and sometimes plagio¬ 
clase occur as phenocrysts in a hypohyaline groundmass, which may show signs of 
flow-structure. On the whole these rocks may be described as lamprophyres and 
andesitic breccias. 

Other specimens having a more uniform and less altered appearance may show 
phenocrysts of plagioclase, surrounded by a narrow zone of orthoclase, similar to 
that of the banakltes of the monzonltic province at Milton. In addition, pheno¬ 
crysts of yellowish-green hornblende, with a narrow black border probably con¬ 
sisting of finely-divided iron ore, appear to be pseudomorpha after colourless 
augite, which also occurs as small phenocrysts. Less frequently porphyritlc 
biotite may appear. Sometimes the groundmass is holocrystalline, at other times 
cryptocrystalline or hypohyaline. 

West of Tilba Tilba Lake the hypabyssal rocks show much less brecciation in 
the hand-specimen than those forming the Head south of the entrance to the Lake, 
although traces of the structure are still evident in thin section. There is some 
variation in the relative proportion of ferromagneslan phenocrysts and aphanitic 
groundmass, which is cryptocrystalline or hypohyaline In thin section. 

The chemical analysis by Mr. J. C. H. Mingaye, of a specimen of hornblende- 
andesite from a mile west of the entrance to Tilba Tilba Lake is quoted in 
Column I of Table 9, from Anderson's paper (1892). 

Comparison with the analyses of the monzonlte-porphyry from Idilton, and 
the latitic Bumbo flow of the lUawarra District, quoted in Columns II and HI, 
shows the chemical composition of the three rocks to be remarkably similar. The 
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ta. Molecular numbers for 1. 
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rocks lire typl<iftny xnotigonitic, containing a relatively high percentage of alkalis 
for a me^iiuin percentage of silica. The analyses are also close to that of the 
monsonlte trom the Central Tilba qnarrk* given in Column I of Table S, and 
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indeed the tour analyses belong to tie same subrang, Sliosiionoee, of the CJ.P.W. 
olassiheation, The aMniiiea ot this group have been discussed (Brown, 1926) in 
reference to the Milton occurrence. 

Tho norm shows approximately 20 per cent, of orthoclase; under the micro¬ 
scope a small amount may be seen surrounding the plagloclase phenocrysts, but 
evidently more is included in the groundmass or is occult. 

The chemical analysis shows that the rocks are not really normal andesites 
or lamprophyres, but are hypabyssal eguivaleuts of the monzonltlc series, which 
may be called latites, thus Indicating their magmatic consanguinity with the 
Plutonic monzonitic series. 

South of Tilba Tilba village the main road or Prince's Highway runs through 
a cutting in fine-grained lamprophyric rocks, which outcrop only on the surrounding 
hill. The rocks usually have a lighter colour than those west of Tilba Tilba Lake, 
and contain numerous fragments of igneous and sedimentary rocks. Phenocryats 
of a ferroraagneslan mineral are set in a fine-grained holocrystalllne groundmass, 

Under the microscope colourless auglte crystals several millimetres In length 
are set in a groundmass consisting of plagloclase, orthoclase, biotlte, apatite, and 
Iron ore, which closely resembles some of the medium-grained phases ot the 
Milton monzonite-porphyry. 

West of Mount Dromedary a small outcrop of Igneous rocks occurs in porti^pa 
151 and 375, Parish of Wandellow. The mode of occurrence appears to be that 
of a volcanic neck or plug. Some phases of the matrix are similar to the 
brecciated andesitic rocks forming the headland south of Tilba Tilba Lake, others 
resemble the rocks south-west of Tilba Tilba village and Milton. The latter rocks 
are porphyritic or glomeroporphyrltlc in idiomorphic auglte crystals up to 4 milli¬ 
metres in length, set in a holocrystalllne groundmass of plagloclase surrounded by 
a rim of orthoclase, with biotlte, auglte, and iron ore. 

In this occurrence the fragmental inclusions consist of amphibolized 
pyroxenites, essexite, and recrystallized monzonltes, which may constitute nearly 
half the volume of the rock. 

The hypabyssal rocks on Montague Island are lamprophyric types, which 
contain phenocrysts of colourless auglte in a cryptocrystalllne or hypohyaline 
groundmass, sometimes impregnated with iron ore. Local brecclation also occurs. 
The rocks resemble those outcropping near TUba Tilba Lake. 

■It 

(3) Dykes through the igneous series and adjacent sediments. 

Dykes are fairly numerous but rarely exceed a lew feet in width, and their 
outcrops usually cannot be traced very far. They are either apIiUc or lampro¬ 
phyric In character. 

(a) ApHtic .—Narrow acid dykes occur through the lamprophyre and monzonite 
on Montague Island, In thin section they show an apUtic, even-grained rock, 
consisting of subldlomorphic orthoclase with interstitial quartz and a small amount 
of bleached biotlte. 

On the northern foothills of the Little Dromedary an apUtic dyke about 12 
feet In width may be traced in an east and west direction for about half a mile 
through nepbeline-monzonites. The handspeclmen appears to consist of white 
and grey felspar, which, In thin section, is seen to be orthoclase. It occurs as large 
phenocrysts and smaller grains, between which some Interstitial auutts la present. 

Specimens of another apUttc dyke east of Central Tilba show replacement of 
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the original felspar phenocrysta by radiating zeolite. The grouudmasa Is felspathlc, 
and shows orthophyric fabric. 

It is significant that these final phases of differentiation are not specially acid, 
but show a concentration of alkalis by the abundance of alkaline felspars. 

(b) Lamprophyric. —Some andesitic and lamprophyrlc dykes also occur, but 
they are not conspicuous. In thin section they appear to be similar to the rocks 
occurring as Irregular intrusions. No chemical analyses of the dyke rocks have 
been made, so that it is not possible to determine whether the apUtlc and lampro¬ 
phyrlc types are complementary. Field evidence alone suggests that the aplitic 
dykes are more likely to be final products of consolidation of the monzonitic 
Plutonic series, and that the more basic types are offshoots of the newer latitlc 
series. 


(v.) Petrogenesis of the Igneous Hocks. 

(a) Genetic Relationships. 

(1) Field Evidence ,—The occurrence of an outcrop of Igneous rocks such as 
that of the Mount Dromedary District, isolated from similar formations by out¬ 
crops of sedimentary rocks over large areas, naturally suggests a certain unity of 
origin and perhaps of character. 

Closer observation In this area, however, reveals such a bewildering variety 
of rock-types, that more definite proof is demanded to show the genetic relation¬ 
ships of these Igneous rocks. The field evidence consists of the association of two 
main groups of rocks, one consisting of holocrystalllne types, the other of more 
finely crystalline or aphanitlc types; this association appears to be more than 
accidental, as it Is repeated several times, the relationships being similar in each 
case, namely, that the aphanitlc types are arranged at or near the border of the 
outcrop of the holocrystalline rocks. 

The latter form a series ranging from sub-acid to ultrabasic types, and have a 
definite arrangement in space, sometimes showing a gradual transition from one 
type to another, at other times showing abrupt changes In lithology, yet all occur¬ 
ring together in a limited area. 

(li) Mineralogical Evidettce .—The study of the plutonlc types under the micro¬ 
scope In a large measure confirms the supposition of their comagmatlc origin, but 
suggests that, although magmatic differentiation has produced a main series or 
suite, apparently secondary differentiation has also taken place, and at least two 
smaller series with unusual characters have been formed. 

The table (p. 67S) shows in a qualitative fashion the mineralogical constitu¬ 
tion of the chief Plutonic types which have been described in more detail In the 
foregoing text. The table clearly indicates the existence of a principal monzonitic 
series, with two related but distinct series, one characterized by the presence of 
nepheline, the other by the presence of melanlte. 

In the monzonltic series the chief ferromagneslan mineral Is a colourless 
pyroxene, which increases in importance from the acid to the ultrabasic end of 
the series; in addition a greenish-brown amphibole occurs In the more acid 
members of the series, while olivine is found in the remaining more basic 
members: the last two minerals rarely occur together. Blotite is present to some 
extent throughout the monzonltic series, but is characteristically absent from the 
subsidiary series. 

As usual in such series, the composition of the plagloclaaes forms a general 
index of the basicity of the rock, showing a fairly regular gradation from andeslne 
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of composition Ab,»Aii»o in the banatlto to bytownite of composition Ab^oAnro in the 
pyroxenite (Jacupirangite). 

Orthoclase is present to some extent in all except the pyroxenite, Increasing 
in importance towards the acid end of the series. The other felspathic minerals, 
anorthoclase, microcline, and myrmekite-perthite, have a limited and sporadic 
distribution. There are merely traces of nepheline in any of the monzonltlc rocks 
of the main series. 

Quartz takes a minor part in a few of the more acid types. 
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(1) Banalite (Syenite). (2) Porphyrttic Monaonite. (3) Porphyrltlc NepheUne- 
Monzonite. <4) Coarse Grey Monzunite. (5) Coarse Black Monzonite. (6) Monzonlte 
(Grassy Knob). (7) OUvlne-Monzontte. (8) OUvine-Shonklnlte. (») Nepheline- 
Monzonite. (10) Nephellne-Shonkinlte (Covite), (11) Pyroxene-Granullte or Olivine* 
(^abbro. (12) Blotite-Oabbro or Essexlte. (13) Pyroxenite or Jacupirangite. (14) 
Ijollte. (15) Pyroxenite (Kedabekite), (16) Melanite-Pyroxenlte or Meltolglte- 
Jacupirangitc. 

The minor accessory minerals, iron ore, apatite and sphene, are present in 
small amounts throughout the entire series; in the acid members of the monzonitic 
series there are traces of minerals characteristic of late primary or deuteric 
crystallizationt including calcite, fluorspar, chlorite, ftbrous green amphlbole, and 
deuteric alblte. 

The series containing nepheline shows Its connection with the monzonltic 
series miaeralogically by the presence of orthoclase with varying amounts of 
intermediate or basic ptagioclase. It contains some colourless pyroxene, thus 
resembling the main series, but Is distinguished by the additional presence of 
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alkaline green pyroxene, which Is developed to the exclusion of the alkali-bearing 
ferromagneslan mineral, biotlte, of the monzonitic series. 

Although obviously undersaturated in silica, It is noteworthy that olivine is 
seldom developed in the nepheline-bearlng series; when it has been observed, 
it appears to be the somewhat rare, optically negative iron-oIlvine, fayalite. This 
may be due to the low magnesia content of the rock. 

The presence of greenish-brown amphibole in both series Is possibly controlled 
by physical rather than purely chemical conditions during the consolidation of 
the rock. 

In addition to small quantities of iron ore, apatite, and sphene, there are 
also small amounts of cancrlnito, sodalite, calclte and perhaps analclte, which may 
be partly primary, and which often accompany the felspathotds. 

The consanguinity of the monzonftic and garnet-bearing rocks is less apparent. 
The latter appear to be more basic than the main series; the plagloclase Is 
anorthlte, and usually there are only traces of orthoclase and nepheline; the 
ferromagneslan mineral is a green pyroxene, which is somewhat similar to that 
in the nepheline series, thus showing an indirect relationship to the main series. 
The ijolite appears to be a connecting link between the two: here the plagloclase 
is not quite so basic as in the garnet series, the rock contains both colourless and 
green pyroxene, with fairly abundant nepheline, and melanite is also present In 
this rock as well as in a few members of the nepheline-bearing series. 

The trend of the mineralogical evidence therefore indicates magmatic con¬ 
sanguinity of the garnet-bearing and monzonitic series. 

The magmatic relations between the Plutonic and hypabyssal or volcanic 
series of andesitic and lamprophyric rocks are shown more clearly by the 
chemical than by the mineralogical evidence. Nevertheless, there are some 
mineralogical characters that suggest a comagmatlc origin: the plagloclase pheno- 
crysts frequently show a narrow outer zone of orthoclaso, a common feature of 
the volcanic monzonitlc rocks banaklte and absaroklte, and one which Is charac¬ 
teristic of the monzonitic series at Milton, eighty miles to the north of Mt. 
Dromedary. 

(Ill) Chemical Evidence .—The chemical evidence establishes the consanguinity 
of the rocks under consideration even more definitely than the mineralogical 
evidence. A table of the chemical analyses of typical specimens from Mt. 
Dromedary Is given below, the analyses being arranged in order of decreasing 
basicity; these include (1) principal types of the monzonitic series, (2) the covlte, 
representing the nepheline-bearing group, (3) a typical member of the latite 
group, and (4) the^two end-members of the garnet-bearing series. 

The analyses show the rocks to be relatively low in silica; with a decrease 
in alumina and alkalis there is an increase in lime, Iron and magnesia corres¬ 
ponding approximately to the relative proportions of alkali felspars and ferro- 
magnesian minerals. The total amount of alkalis lies between 5 and 10 per cent., 
that of potash always being greater than soda. 

The chemical character of the series Is also reflected in the table of norms, 
in which the rocks are arranged In the same order as before. The low silica 
content is expressed in the absence of quartz, except In the two most acid rocks 
of the series, while, with one exception, olivine and felspatholds appear in the 
norms of all the other rocks. Orthoclase is generally dominant over combined 
albite and nepheline, anorthlte is consistently high throughout, a reflection of the 
high alumina and lime content. Diopside, hypersthene and olivine show an 
increase from the acid to the basic end of the series as demanded by the increasing 
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percentages of Iron, lime and magnesia, and Iron oxides and apatite are relatively 
high. 
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The variation In chemical constitution is shown more clearly when the 
analytical results are plotted on a form of variation-diagram» such as the type used 
by Marker (1909, p. 120), where the silica percentages are used as abscissae and 
the other oxides arc plotted as ordinates. In this diagram (Text-tigure 2) the 
garnet-bearing and nepheline-bearing rocks arc considered independently of the 
monsonltic series, which makes it possible to draw relatively even curves through 
the mean positions of the points plotted to represent the various oxides in the 
monsonitic series. 



Text-ng. £. 


(1). The range of silica percentage in the latter group is about 21 per cent., 
from uUrabasfc with 43*6B per cent, to subacid with 64-49 per cent, of silica. The 
form of the curves is distinctive, and may be compared particularly with that 
figured by Harker (1900, p. 132) as a '^Generalised Variation-Diagram for the 
Plutonic Complex of Magnet Cove, Arkansas, from Analyses given by Washington 
(1901)'*. In this ease the range of silica (about 15 per cent.) is not so great 
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as that at Mt. Dromedary, although the shapes of the curves for the Individual 
oxides are closely comparable: thus the alumina curve rises sharply from the 
basic end of the series until about 50 per cent, of silica Is present, then continues 
as a flat, slightly convex curve; total iron oxides decrease from the basic to the 
acid end as a slightly concave curve; the curves for llm© and magnesia show 
marked sympathy, both descending from the basic to the acid end as approximately 
parallel curves, that of lime being higher than magnesia in both the Magnet Cove 
and Mt. Dromedary series. The curves for potash and soda rise from the basic 
to the acid end; for the Mt Dromedary series these two curves do not intersect as 
they do in the Magnet Cove series. Phosphorus and titanin show flat curves, 
almost straight lines, falling slightly towards the acid end. 

Two of the rocks in the series show slight variations from the normal curves, 
In the shonkinite the percentage of magnesia is greater than, and the percentage of 
iron is less than that required by the normal curves: this must be due to some 
difference in the composition of the dominant ferromagnesian mineral, auglte. 

It may be noticed also that two of the rocks, the olivine-monzonitc and the 
coarse-grained monzonite, possess about the same amount of silica, but show 
slight, although distinct, differences in the percentages of the other oxides. On 
the whole the olivine-monzonite appears to conform with the normal, while the 
coarse-grained monzonite has lower percentages of alumina, lime and magnesia, 
aad correspondingly higher percentages of iron and total alkalis than the oU’JHne- 
monzonite. The olivine-monzonite is a relatively flne-gralned marginal phase of 
the intrusion. 

The diagram thus shows not only the variation within the Mt. Dromedary 
series, but also confirms the mineraloglcal evidence of the similarity of this and 
the Magnet Cove series. 

Another interesting point is that in both series there has been developed a 
type of nepheline-shonklnite, covite, which is not a direct product of serial differen¬ 
tiation. Plotted according to the percentage of silica in the Mt. Dromedary covite, 
the positions for the abscissal points for iron, lime and magnesia fall much below, 
and those for alumina and alkalis much above, the curves for the respective oxides 
in the monzonitic series. 

In his treatment of the magmatic differentiation at Magnet Cove, Arkansas, 
Washington (l&Ol) has used a modification of a type of variation-diagram used by 
Plrsson (1900) for the Togo Peak rocks in the Little Belt Mountains of Montana, 
in which the relative distances from the petrographic centre of the Igneous mass 
are represented by the abscissal distances, and the molecular proportions of all 
the oxides (including silica) are used as ordinates. For the Yogo Peak series of 
four chemical analyses the curves are practically linear; for the Magnet Cove 
rocks (four analyses) they are distinctly fiat curves. 

By choosing a point about 1,000 feet below the Mount Dromedary Trigono¬ 
metrical Station as the probable petrographlcal centre, and xnaklng allowance for 
the vertical as well as for the horizontal distribution of the rock-types, a diagram 
very similar to that of Magnet Cove was obtained for the six analyses of the 
Mt Dromedary monzonitic series. (Text-figure 8.) 

The accompanying table shows the molecular proportions on which the 
diagram is based. 

Total iron is calculated as FeO, and the curves F and M have the same signUi* 
canoe as that assigned by Washington, F representing the sum of the ascending 
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curyes, alumina and alkalis, and M the sum of the descending curves of the mafic 
constituents, lime, magnesia, and total iron as ferrous oxide. 

The diagram shows remarkable regularity of the curves, which, however, are 
not straight lines, although over the basic end of the series they are approximately 
linear, as at Yogo Peak; as the series Is traced towards the acid end, the curves 
simulate those obtained by Washington for the Magnet Cove Series, where that of 
silica becomes concave (upwards) while the others remain linear. 

The Mt. Dromedary curves go beyond this stage, and with Increasing silica 
the curves for alumina and alkalis become convex (upwards). The remarkable 
regularity of the curves suggests that where this type of diagram can be obtained 
for a given series, it represents the simplest and perhaps the best picture of the 
differentiation of the series. 

As Washington states (1901, p. 657), “As all the curves are so smooth and 
well defined, it seems highly probable that eauatlons for them could be found 
and that their properties as such could he discussed. In this way we could get 
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Table of Moleeular Numbere. 
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L Pyroxenlte. II. Covite. III. Shonkinite. IV. Olivine-Monaonlte. V. Coarse 
Moiizonite. VI. Andesite (I..atlte). VII. Porphyritic Monzonlie. VlII. Banatite. 
Pyroxenite (Kedabeklte). X. Melanlte-Pyroxenlte or MeUeigite*Jacuplranglte. 

an exact knowledge of the law of diiterentiatlon, In this particular case (Magnet 
Cove) at least.” 

To find an eauation for a given curve Is one of the most difficult problems 
of mathematics. The curves for the Mt. Dromedary series clearly indicate that 
the variation in the oxides cannot be represented by straight lines, a method 
which frequently has been adopted in petrological literature. A little considera¬ 
tion suggests that even if magmatic differentiation proceeded to its ultimate limlti 
the mathematical equations represented by the curves are probably bounded 
functions, for silica cannot increase without limit in an enclosed magma-chamber. 
Again, since the curves for the molecular proportions show such regularity, it 
seems probable that they all may be governed by the same underlying law, and may 
represent functions of the same mathematical form. 

The curves for the function Sinh nx, for various values of n, have a general 
similarity to those given in the diagram, over a limited distance for f (x). This is 
a hounded infinite series, which, If applicable to the rock series under considera¬ 
tion, will allow SiOs to have a definite maximum value, after which the curve 
will fall rapidly: since the other curves shown in the diagram, except CO*, are 
falling in the same direction, it is obvious that some additional constituents will 
come into the series. This Is approaching the limit of differentiation, when the 
volatile constituents are accumulating In the top of the magma-chamber, unless 
they have some means of escape into the country rock. This concentration of 
volatile constituents is a well-recognized final phase of differentiation, and at Mt. 
Dromedary is Indicated by an appreciable amount of magmatic CO, in the two 
most acid of the analysed rocks, while traces of fluorine are known to occur in 
other specimens. 

Under normal conditions these gases are free to escape, thus changing the 
conditions in the magma-chamber, and necessitating a recalculation of the relative 
percentages of the rem&ifllBg constituents. It is conceivable that in some cases 
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the composition of the original magma might be such that In the final stages of 
consolidation, with release of the volatile constituents, the relative proportions 
of the oxides, particularly those of alumina and alkalis to silica, might Increase 
sufficiently to produce alkali>rich rocks like nephellne-syenites and aplites, while 
in other cases where there was a good excess of silica in the original magma, the 
final phases of consolidation would consist of quartz-veins. 

That the curves shown in the accompanying diagram might be represented by 
a function such as Sinhnx is merely put forward as a suggestion perhaps worthy 
of testing on a series which has differentiated in a confined magma-chamber under 
quiet conditions, where gravity has been able to exert Its full influence. 

The curve, y^Sinh nx, is the differential of the curve for Cosh nx, which Is the 
catenary, the form assumed by a heavy chain of uniform density hanging freely 
under gravity, and thus might represent the concentration of various constituents 
at a particular level in the magma. In the Ideal case, the upward forces In the 
magma, molecular attraction and viscosity of the magma, acting against the force 
of gravity, might be analogous to the upward pressure at the points of attach- 
ment at the ends of the heavy chain. 

(2) . The position of the covite in this series Is a matter of some doubt. In 
the field It occurs under the porphyritlc banatlte, so If It be assigned a position 
such as that shown in the diagram at II (Text-figure 3), silica, alumina, and 
total alkalis are more or less below the normal curves: and lime, iron and 
magnesia are all above them, the rock thus bearing exactly the same relation to 
the monzonltlc series, as Washington found the covite to bear to the ijolite-jacupl- 
rangit© series of Magnet Cove. 

Washington has discussed in detail the apparent abnormality of the covite, 
and arrives at the conclusion that it is not a primary differentiation product, but 
the result of secondary or complementary differentiation of some portion of the 
main series. He concludes (p. 669) that since **the crystallisation of minerals 
from a molten magma is an exothermic change**. . . "It Is therefore conceivable 
that the solidification of a laccolithic mass may give rise to sufficient heat to 
remelt portions of it, which might easily remain liquid long enough for secondary 
differentiation to take place.*’ 

(3) . The only analysis representing the composition of the latite group out¬ 
cropping near Tllba Tilba Lake available at the present time is that made by 
J. C. H, Mlngaye in the chemical laboratory of the Department of Mines, N.SW., 
in connection with Anderson's work la 1892. 

This analysis is quoted in the table above. It has already been pointed out 
that it closely resembles the analyses of the coarse-grained monzonite from the 
Central Tilba Quarries, the monzonite-porphyry of Milton, and the Bumbo flow of 
latite or orthoclase-basalt of the Illawarra District. Naturally the norms of these 
rocks are very similar, and all fall into the same sub-rang, Shoshonose, according 
to the C.I.P.W. classification. Those of the analyses which have been published 
already are included in Washington’s Tables, where they are grouped with 
monzonltes and their hypabyssal equivalents. 

When Mlngaye’s analysis Is plotted on the variation-diagram for the mon- 
zonitic series at Mt. Dromedary (Text-figure 2) the points lie within one per cent, 
of the theoretical values required by the curves for the same silica percentage. It 
is considered that this not only shows undoubtedly the consanguinity of the 
monzonite and latite series at Mt. Dromedary, but also Indicates that the com¬ 
position of the magma from which the plutonic series was differentiated was 
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approximately that of the latite, and suggests that the origin of the magma Is 
ultimately related to those of the Milton and Illawarra occurrences. 

(4). The analyses and plots (Text-figure 2) of two end-members of the 
melanite aeries do not show any direct chemical relationship to the moneonitic 
series, although it is considered that the mineralogical evidence previously 
described shows their indirect relationship through the uepheline-bearing series. 
The individual chemical characters have been considered under the petrographlcal 
descriptions. 

Compared with the basic end of the monsonltlc aeries they are low in 
magnesia and iron oxides, with higher lime, alumina, and alkalis. 

Summarising, the trend of all the available evidence, field, mineralogical and 
chemical, indicates fairly clearly that the rocks of the four groups which have 
been considered, the monzonitic, the nepheline-bearlng, the latltlc, and the 
melanite-bearing, show varying degrees of magmatic relationship, and that 
probably they have all been derived from the same original magma. 

(6). The Nature of the Intrusion. 

Reference to the geological sketch-map of the Mt, Dromedary District shows 
a somewhat irregular, oval-ahaped outcrop of igneous rocks surrounded by altered 
sedimentary rocks. Few vertical sections of the folded sedimentary series are 
available except along the sea-coast (Plate xxxvii, fig. 3), but the general tr^ds 
or strike-directions have been determined in many places, and are indicated on 
the map. A study of these directions shows that the igneous mass has forced 
its way into the old sediments, either cutting them off abruptly, as on the south¬ 
eastern elope of Mt. Dromedary, or else bowing the beds round the igneous mass 
and changing the strike-directions by as much as 45 degrees from the normal, 
clear evidence of the intrusive nature of the igneous mass. 

As the Intrusion was able to exert such lateral force, it la probable that 
considerable vertical force was exerted also, and that the cover was lifted as a 
dome over the top, although only a few remnants survive, A small outcrop of 
slaty rock forms a capping on the hill above the oUvlne-monzonlte on the road 
from Tilba Tilba to Cobargo, and the general field-relations of the slates and 
monzonites about a mile east and north-east of Central Tilba suggest that the 
slates here are portions of the original sedimentary cover. 

Further evidence of the intrusive nature of the occurrence is afforded by the 
slight contact metamorphic effects superimposed on the more widely-spread regional 
metamorphism of the series. Thus on the south-eastern slopes of Mt. Dromedary 
the sandy Quartz-schists have been hardened for a distance of 15 or 20 feet 
from the contact, and similar effects occur elsewhere. Near the Tilba Tilba 
Cemetery and south-east of Tilba Tilba Swamp, some of the softer, more aluminous 
bands of the country rock have been converted into spotted and knotted schists, 
containing incipient crystals of andalusite. 

Although there can be no doubt of the intrusive nature of the igneous rock, 
the form of the Intrusion is not so apparent. The size and shape of the intrusion, 
and the general internal arrangement of the rock-types, so far as is revealed, 
suggest that it is in the form of either a laccolith or a stock. 

The longest diameter of the outcrop of the Igneous types la between eight 
and nine miles in length, in an east-west direction through the Dromedary Trigono¬ 
metrical Station, the direction of the hypothetical section shown on Plate xxxv* 
Plutonic rocks occur from below sea-level to the top of the mauntatn 
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(2,613 feet) so that the central portion of the mass has a minimum thickness of 
the order of 2,700 to 3,000 feet, or approximately half a mile. 

In plan, the disposition of the monsonitlc types is normal, in that the more 
basic phases are arranged peripherally with respect to the more acid, while there 
seems good reason for believing that the same orderly arrangement prevails in 
vertical section, and that the more basic phases occur successively beneath the 
more acid. Thus the upper portion of the Mountain consists of fine-grained 
banatite, which in its upper portion has been affected by pneumatolytic and 
deuteric agencies, and which gradually passes Into a porphyrltJc phase at its 
lower boundary (see Plate xxxvl). An ‘'outlier" of the porphyrltlc monxonite 
occurs on the top of the lAttle Dromedary, 

Typical monzonlte outcrops on the lower slopes surrounding the Mountain 
and, on the whole, this phase is In contact with the Intruded sediments, which 
here may be considered as portions of the roof of the Intrusion. The more basic 
pyroxenite or Jacupirangite occurs at a lower level, and outcrops naturally only 
along the sea-shore near Poole’s Point. Indirect evidence of Its probable occur¬ 
rence below the monzonlte further inland Is afforded by the occurrence of related 
types, essexlte and shonklnite, at low altitudes, and the presence of inclusions 
of pyroxenite and related types in the fine-grained monzonites on the western and 
southern slopes of the Little Dromedary, as well as in the small latltic neck in 
the Parish of Wandellow, west of Mt. Dromedary. 

The evidence so far strongly suggests a laccollthic character for the intrusion. 

On the other hand the nature of the invaded sediments does not seem favour¬ 
able for the development of this type of Intrusion: usually laccollthic Intrusions 
are concordant, occurring in horizontally-bedded strata, or along a surface of 
weakness such as an unconformity. Here the rocks are thin-bedded, highly-folded 
sediments, which are much jointed, and no definite evidence of unconformity at 
Mount Dromedary has been recognized up to the present time. Nevertheless, It Is 
known that in this region, igneous injection has taken place between sediments 
of Ordovician and Devonian ages, either along an unconformity or else along a 
faulted junction. One such occurrence is near CJobargo, within 10 miles of Mt. 
Dromedary, so that the possibility of intrusion here under similar circumstances 
should not be overlooked. 

In the Little Belt Mountains of Montana, at Togo Peak and Its easterly 
extension, there is a somewhat similar series of igneous rocks, which was 
described by Weed and PIrsson (1896, p. 467), and later by Plrsson (1900, p. 664). 
The principal rock-types are granite-porphyry, banatite, monzonlte, and shon- 
kinlte, a series comparable with that at Mt. Dromedary. The Intrusion is "from 
half a mile to a mile in width and several miles In length", with the more basic 
portions at each end. Plrsson is of the opinion that the “Togo Peak intrusion Is 
of the nature of a stock, in which differentiation took place in situ" (1900, p. 664), 
or alternatively that laccollthic differentiation took place below, "followed by a 
later upward movement of the mass". 

In the Hlghwood Mountains of Montana there are several volcanic stocks 
which have been described by Pirsson (1906), and which show an Irregular arrange¬ 
ment of the Included rock-types. Associated with these stocks are three other 
occurrences containing rocks of the same series, syenite and shonklnite, at 
Shonkin Sag, Faliea4e Butte and Square Butte. Pirsson was at first of the 
opinion that Square Butte was of the nature of a stock, but after the study of 
the Shonkin Sag occurrence he considered that the three intrusions are laccoliths, 
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“in different stages of dissection", and accordingly he modified his section through 
Square Butte. 

Again, at Loch Borolan in north-west Scotland a similar sequence of granite, 
syenite, jnelanite-syenite, melanlte-nepheline-syenlte and melanite-pyroxenite occurs 
as a laccolith, according to the interpretation of Shand (1909-10. 1927). , 

R. Balk (1925, p. 685) gives a section through the granite at Bethel. Vermont, 
in which the igneous rock assumes a laccollthic form, although the country-rock 
is a “finely plicated, very fine grained quartz-muscovite-biotlte schist". (T. N. 
Dale, 1923, p. 84). 

A consideration of all the known facts therefore gives support to the idea 
that the form of the intrusion at Mount Dromedary is really- laccollthic; also 
there is a possibility that It may have been an interformatlonal intrusion, whose 
cover has been completely eroded. 

(c) History of the Intrusion. 

The history of the intrusion appears to have been a complicated one; as a 
whole the igneous rocks are Intrusive into altered sediments, and the Intrusion 
probably assumes a laccollthic form. 

The magma which produced the principal monzonitic series was Injected first, 
and the nepheilne-bearlng series was probably derived from some phase of the 
monzonitic complex by secondary differentiation. The relation of the melanlte^ 
bearing series is less evident, but the series may be intrusive Into the monzonitic. 
The latittc rocks have intruded the plutonic series, and a number of aplitlc and 
lampTOphyric dykes are at least partially later than all other rocks ot the complex, 
having been Injected along Joint planes and potential fissures in both the 
monzonitic and latltie series. The closing phase of igneous activity was accom¬ 
panied by metalliferous deposition on a small scale: the veins of auriferous 
pyrites associated with the dykes on the top of Mt. Dromedary are to be referred 
to this phase. 

The field, mineralogical, and chemical evidence indicates that the rocks pre¬ 
viously described have a common origin, although the degree of consanguinity 
varies. Probably a volume of magma of the composition of the latlt.e was injected 
into the position now occupied by the Mt. Dromedary complex. This mass has an 
area of 26 to 30 square miles and a thickness of about 3,000 feet in its central 
portion, thinning out towards the margins. The simplest explanation of the field- 
association of the members of the monzonitic series is that differentiation took 
place in situ by means of fractional crystallization and the sinking of crystals 
under gravity, as postulated by Bowen (1915, 1919), Harker (1909, p, 317, 1918) 
and others. This idea of the differentiation is represented dlagrammatlcally in 
the section on Plate xxxv. 

This type of laccollthic differentiation is well recognized in occurrences such 
as at Shonkin Sag (Plrssoa, 1905), Loch Borolan CShand, 1909-10, 1927), and the 
iaccolites of Duluth (Van Hise and Leith, 1911, and others), Sudbury (Coleman, 
1907, Coleman and others, 1929) and Bushveld (Brouwer, 1917, Daly and 
Molengraaf, 1924). 

If the differentiation did not take place in situ, a similar process must have 
occurred at a lower depth, with successive InjecUona of the various phases Into 
positions similar to those required under the former hypothesis. The gradual 
transition of the fine-grained banatlte into the porphyrltic monzonite indicates 
that these two phases at least belong to the same period of Intrusion t the actual 
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Jtt&ctlon betweea the porphyritlc moassoaite and the coaree-gralaed monzonlte le 
rarely exposed, although la general the former outcrops at higher levels thaa the 
latter* la some of the smooth rock-exposures on the mountain slopes west of 
Tilba Public School, the two distinct types come into sharp contact with one 
another, with no apparent contact-metamorphlc effects la either rock. South-west 
of Tilba Tilba village a dyke-like mass of porphyritlc-monzonlte* about two feet 
in width, apparently intrudes the moazonlte* Evidently some movement took 
place during the consolidation of the banatite, with partial injection of the 
banatlte into the partially consolidated monzonite, a process not altogether incom¬ 
patible with the idea of gravitative differentiation in place, and one which la 
recognized by Coleman (1007), Daly (1014), Bowen (X01B) and others. 

The coarse monzonite and the pyroxenite are not exposed in sharp contact, 
but the low headland on the western side of Tilba Tilba Lake exposes a basic 
phase of the monzonite which, with its low felspar content, approaches the com¬ 
position of the typical pyroxenite occurring on the opposite side of the Lake. 

The bulk of the evidence is thus In favour of laccollthic differentiation in 
place. 

The nepheline-bearlng series presents some puzzling features. These rocks 
appear to underlie the porphyrltic monzonite of th|) top of the Little Dromedary, 
and within themselves show a variation in mineral constitution and specific gravity 
suggestive of gravitative differentiation and also of lateral segregation of alkalis 
away from the main monzonitic intrusion, which is reminiscent of Marker's 
descriptions (1917) of the Mull District, where the alkaline facies occurs about 
the borders of the more calcic, indicating lateral creep of alkaline magma. Bowen 
(1015) recognizes a similar arrangement of the alkaline and subalkaline rocks 
on a large scale. 

The chemical composition of the nepheline-shonkinlte or covite, low in silica, 
iron, lime and magnesia, and high in alkalis and alumina, is one which might 
be produced by the squeezing out of residual liquid from a partially crystallized 
magma of monzonitic composition. 

The physico-chemical conditions of the crystallization of magma are so im¬ 
perfectly known that one hesitates to express an opinion as to the stage at which 
particular members of an igneous series are completely crystallized. If the magma 
had reached the stage when the pyroxenite was potentially solid, and the overlying 
monzonite was largely crystalline, with a strong crystal mesh, and the banatite 
had differentiated sufficiently to form a lower porphyrltic phase, It is conceivable 
that physical disturbance of the laccolith at this stage might produce apparent 
intrusive relationships of the porphyrltic banatite with respect to the monzonite, 
and that altered physical conditions within the monzonite might result in 
the squeezing out of the still-liquid alkaline portion to form the nepheline- 
monzonites, with possible recrystallizatlon of the solid phase. 

That some such disturbance took place is suggested not only by the facts 
mentioiied previously, but also because the oUvine-monzonlte, a marginal phase 
of the monzonitic stage, appears to be the normal product of differentiation 
according to the variation-diagram (Text-figure 2), whereas the coarse-grained 
grey monzonite (analysed) varies distinctly from this normal, and the black 
monzonite (not analysed) is a quartz-bearing type, which is Intimately related 
to the grey variety In the field. 

it is therefore suggested that the magma which produced the nepheline rocks 
of the Little Dromedary was derived from the more normal phase of the im- 
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perfectly crystallized monzonitlc magma, by tb© squeezing out of liquid magma 
during a physical disturbance of the laccolithic mass. 

This is a special application of the principles of crystallization-differentiation 
such as postulated by Bowen (1915), combined with the views of Harker (1917) 
regarding the manifestation of alkaline rocks as a result of earth movement* The 
subsequent crystallization of the alkaline magma evidently was effected more 
rapidly than that of the normal monzonite, for more hnely-crystalline rocks were 
produced, although gravltatlve differentiation took place to some extent 

The origin of the melanlte-bearing series or meltelglte-jacuplrangltea Is much 
more obscure. The rocks apparently intrude the nepheline-monzonltes In some 
places, while In other places there seems to be a gradual transition from the one 
series to the other, as though the garnet were partly of pneumatolytic origin, or 
at least had been formed during the final phases of consolidation of the rock. 

^ The available evidence Is Insufficient to show conclusively the origin of this 
interesting series. Mineraloglcally it appears to be indirectly related to the 
nepheline-bearing and monzonitic series. The chemical composition of the series 
as a whole is distinctive, although the least basic member somewhat resembles the 
pyroxenite-jacupirangite in composition, suggesting that It may be a product of 
secondary differentiation of thisibasic phase of the more normal monzonitic magma* 
The series is peculiar in containing high percentages of lime, combined with low 
amounts of Iron and magnesia, thus resembling the meltelKltes described b^ 
BriiJgger (1920) from the Fen Region, Christiania, which also occur in association 
with rocks of definitely alkaline facies. 

At Loch Borolan, Scotland (Shand, 1900, 1910, 1927), at the Kruger Mountain, 
British Columbia (Daly, 1912), and in the Rainy River District, Ontario (Lawson, 
1896), garnet-bearing rocks again occur in association with alkaline types. 

It would thus appear that the origin of the garnet-bearing rocks Is related 
to that of the alkaline rocks with which they are usually associated. 

Theories to account for the distribution and origin of alkaline rocks include 
those of A. Harker (1909, 1917), N. L. Bowen (1915, 1919), R. A. Daly (1910, 1914), 
H. I. Jensen (1908), C. H. Smyth (1913, 1927), S. J. Shand (1927), and others, 
who emphasize different factors which lead to the manifestation of alkaline rocks 
at the surface of the earth. 

A study of the geographical distribution of the alkaline rocks shows that 
they frequently occur as marginal facies of granodiorltlc hathollths, or as separate 
intrusions some distance in advance of the hathollths which have been Iniected 
into the growing continental mass, thus occurring In a zone of fracture between 
the continent and the adjacent area of marine sedimentation. This zone la often 
a region of former shallow-water sedimentation, in which the formation of 
calcareous organic deposits Is not unlikely, and may be a natural reason for 
the frequent association of alkaline Igneous and calcareous sedimentary rocks. 

tJnlesB the magma possessed some Initial peculiarity such as that postulated 
by Jensen (1908), the real cause of the formation of alkaline rocks seems to be a 
relatlv© desWication of more normal magma, which may be brought about either 
by a process of differentiation In the magma Itself, or else by assimilation or partial 
aisimilation of foreign material, particularly limestone, with subsequent differentia*- 
ttoa. The former hypothesis is that supported by Bowen, while the latter theory 
is held by Daly and Shand* 

The occurrence of limegfarnet-bearing rooks in association with monzonitic or 
alkaline rocks, such as those at Mount Dromedary, might then be the result of 
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eitlier (1) pure magmatic differentiation, (il) aaBimllatlon oC limestone by the 
magma, with subsequent differentiation, or (lii) contact metamotphism of lime¬ 
stone beds, with the introduction of silica, iron, magnesia and alumina from the 
magma* 

Consideration of the chemical composition of the garnet-bearing series with 
reference to the normal monzonitic series, shown graphically in the variation- 
diagram (Text-figure 2), Indicates that it is not a product of serial differentiation 
of the monzonitic magma; if the series be the result of complementary or secondary 
differentiation of a magma, say, of the composition of the pyroxenlte-Jacuplrangite, 
no similar case is known to the writer, and It is difficult to account for the 
unusually high percentages of lime and other peculiarities. It is, therefore, 
considered Improbable that the garnet-bearing rocks are due entirely to magmatic 
differentiation. 

On the other hand, their close similarity to sillcated limestones or skarn- 
rocks, such as those developed at Tallong, which are undoubtedly due to contact 
metamorphism of limestone, certainly indicates that the possibility of contamina¬ 
tion by limestone should not be overlooked. 

No calcareous rocks are known to outcrop within 50 miles of the Mount 
Dromedary igneous complex and there seems no evidence for supposing that any 
exist beneath the older Palaeozoic schists, phyUites and quartzites of the region; 
certainly none occurs close to the Intrusion and the positions of the outcrops of 
the garnet-bearing rocks are such as to preclude the possibility that they are due 
to simple contact metamorphism. If, however, bands of limestone, so far undis¬ 
covered, are intercalated in the older Palaeozoic schist series, It is conceivable 
that during injection through the sedimentary series the magma may have incor¬ 
porated masses of limestone, completely dissolving the rock, and allowing the 
carbon-dioxide to escape, with the subsequent formation of lime-rich rocks, such 
as those under consideration. 

Similar conditions evidently prevail in the Fen District, Norway, where the 
nearest limestone outcrop is 40 to 60 kilometres distant from the Melteig series. 
In accepting Daly's hypothesis and applying it to the Fen series of melteigites, 
Br0gger (1920, p. 357) supposes the existence of older limestone beneath the Pro- 
Cambrian granite of the district 

If such has been the origin of these rocks, then the melteigites of Mount 
Dromedary and Melteig may be regarded as special developments of skarn-rocks. 
not in the country rock, but within the igneous mass itself. 

The production of nepheline-bearlng rocks would be a natural corollary of the 
limestone-assimilation hypothesis of Daly, which recently has been supported by 
the field evidence of C. E* Tilley (1929). This may he the explanation of their 
occurrence in the Mount Dromedary district. In the absence of definite field- 
evidence the solution of the problem of the origin of both series must await 
future investigation. 


(vi) The Age of the Igneom Rocks, 

Although some references have been made concerning the field-relations of 
the vaHous members of the igneous complex, their relative ages have not been 
expressly stated. 

As a whole the plutonic series is considered to be older than the hypabyssal 
latltes on account of the intrusive relationship of the latter towards the porphyrltic 
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moziEoiilte on Montague Island, and also because ot the Inclusion of Plutonic types 
In the latltic neck, west of Mount Dromedary. 

This is in agreement with 0, von Huber’s determination of the order of 
eruption of similar series in the classic region of Monsonl, Tyrol (see Daly, 1914, 
p. 482), but both W. a Br0gger (1895, p. 114) and W. Penck (1911, p. 341) main¬ 
tain that the reverse order of intrusion took place for the series at Monzoni and 
Predazzo. 

The Plutonic series Is believed to be the result of difterentlation, in place, of 
a magma Intruded during a single period, the order of consolidation of the rock- 
types being normal, that is, from the ultra-basic pyroxenlte to the acid banatite. 
The nephellne-hearing and melanlte-bearlng rocks may be due to secondary 
differentiation within the laccollte, although they sometimes appear to show 
intrusive relationships towards the monzonitlc rocks. 

The hypabyssai dyke-rocks appear to be of slightly later date, the aplltlc 
phases being the youngest of the complex. 

Of the absolute age of the intrusion there is little dednlte field-evidence, 
beyond the fact that it Is Intrusive into older Palaeozoic sediments, and Is there¬ 
fore of Post-Silurian age. 

Consideration of the chemical composition of the series as a whole shows Its 
remarkable similarity to that of the Milton and Illawarra monzonltlc occurrences,^ 
which are of Permo-Carboniferous age, and suggests that the three occurrences 
may have been approximately contemporaneous, the South Coast being a monzonitlc 
petrographical province during late Permo-Carboniferous time. 

The only other published description of monzonlte In this State is that of the 
Kiandra olivine-bearing quartz-inonzonlte (Browne and Greig, 1922, p. 260.) but 
no evidence of its age Is recorded. 

The subalkaline granodloritic intrusions of south-eastern New South Wales 
are of late Devonian or post-Devonian age; the lamprophyric and monchlqultlc 
dykes and sills of the Illawarra District (Harper, 1915) have distinctly alkaline 
affinities, and probably belong to the post-Cretaceous or early Tertiary period of 
Igneous activity in New South Wales. Between these intrusions, both in geological 
time and in composition of the magma, are the monzonitlc intrusions and 
extrusions of the South Coast. Indicating a progressive variation in the alkalinity 
of the injected magma throughout geological time. The somewhat less alkaline 
analcite-bearing basalts of late Tertiary age are associated with different types 
of earth movement, and possibly have a different origin. 

In the absence of more definite evidence it therefore seems highly probable 
that the intrusion at Mount Dromedary took place in late Palaeozoic, Permo- 
Carboniferous time. 

* 

COMFARISOH WITH SmiLAB OOCUBRENCKS IN OTHER PABTS OF THE WoBLD. 

The variety of co-magmatic rock-types occurring in the Mount Dromedary 
complex makes it one of more than ordinary Interest from a petrographic point 
of view. Many of the rock-types are of rare occurrence and some are described 
for the first time in Australia. Except for the quartz-monzonite at Kiandra 
(Browne and Qrelg, 1922) no truly platonic monzonitlc series has been recorded 
from this State; the nepheline-beaHug monzonltes and shonkinltes, and the 
melanite-baaring ijolite and pyroxenites are the first of their kind known to 
occur in Australia. 
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The Mount Dromedary series as a whole shows many of the characteristics 
of Harker's (1909» p. 91) Atlantic branchy although none of these features is 
very pronounced, as the rocks are mostly monsonltlc, or Intermediate between his 
Atlantic and Pacific types. 

The writer knows of no single province in which all the types occurring at 
Mount Dromedary are represented: throughout the descriptive portion of the paper 
comparative references have been made to a number of isolated occurrences of 
similar rock-types, and repeated references to some of these indicate a few series 
which show remarkable resemblances to portions of the Mount Dromedary complex. 

The most important of these are the monsonltlc series of the Highwood 
Mountains, Montana, and the Little Belt Mountains, Montana; the iJoUte- 
Jacupirangite series of Magnet Cove, Arkansas; the melteigite series of the Fen 
District, Norway; and in some respects the series of Loch Borolan, Scotland. 

Of the Highwood Mountains, Montana, Pirsson (1905, p. 20) states, “the 
general geology ... is that of a group of extinct or greatly eroded volcanoes. 
. . . On the south-east of the mountains, and scarcely separated from them, is 
a restricted area of Intruded sheets and laccoliths'*. 

The Plutonic rocks Include a syenite (pulaskose) and monzonlte (shoshonose) 
from Highwood Peak stock, which are chemically similar to the banatlte and 
monzonites of Mount Dromedary, whose analyses are given In Tables 1, 3 and 4; 
while the laccoliths of Shonkin Sag, Palisade Butte and Square Butte consist of 
syenite and shonkinite, rocks very similar to those occurring at Mount Dromedary 
whose analyses are quoted in Table 5. The uUrabaslc types are not developed in 
the Highwood Mountains. 

In the Little Belt Mountains a somewhat similar sequence occurs. The most 
Important intrusion is that of Togo Peak and its north-easterly extension, the 
petrography of which was described by Pirsson (1900). Here the chief plutonic 
types are granite-porphyry, syenite (banatlte), monzonlte and shonkinite, whose 
analyses, quoted in Tables 1, 2 and 5, are also comparable with the Mount 
Dromedary types. The intrusion is considered to bo In the form of a broad thick 
dyke <p. 564), between half a mile and a mile In width, and several miles in length. 
The arrangement of the various types is analogous to that at Mount Dromedary: 
la plan, the granite-porphyry occupies the central portion of the outcrop; this 
grades into banatite (syenite) followed by monzonlte, with shonkinite at each 
end of the intrusion. 

Reference has been made several times in this paper to the foyalte-ijolite 
series of Magnet Cove, Arkansas, described by Williams (1890) and Washington 
(1900, 1901). The series as a whole is less acid than that at Mount Dromedary, 
although a parallel series of diCterentiated rock-types has been produced. Those 
showing close resemblance to the Mount Dromedary types include the ijollte, 
covite and jacupirangite, the analyses of the last two being quoted in Tables 6 
and 7 respectively. According to Washington the spacial arrangement of the 
various members of the series is anomalous, in that the more basic types occupy 
the central portion of the occurrence. Barker (1902), In reviewing Washington's 
papers, suggests that the central exposhf^e of more basic rock may be the uplifted 
base of the lower of two laccoliths, the form possibly assumed by the Intrusion. 

The garnet-bearing rooks of t«och Borolan (Shand, 1909, 1910), and the Fen 
District, Norway <Br0gger, 1920), are somewhat like the melanlte rocks of the 
Tilba District, ahd reference has been made to them above In this connection. 
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SUMMABT. 

Tbe papor includes a geological sketch-map and description of a complicated 
series of igneous rocks outcropping in the Mount Dromedary District and on 
Montague Island> on the South Coast of New South Wales. 

The igneous complex is intrusive into metamorphosed sediments of early 
Palaeozoic age. The main intrusion outcrops over an oval-shaped area of about 
twenty-five square miles, and probably assumes a laccolHhic form, having a thick¬ 
ness of about 3,000 feet in the centre, and thinning out towards the margin. 
Several smaller Intrusions occur at or near the border of the main laccolith. 

The Igneous complex consists of plutonic and hypabyssal types. The plutonic 
series contains three main groups: (i) a norma) monzonitit; series consisting of 
banatite, porphyrltlc monzonite, quartz-monzonUe, oUvine-monzonlte, shonkinite 
and pyroxenlte (jacuplrangite), (li) a nephellne-bearing series, Including IJolite, 
nepheline-monzonite and nepheline-shonktnlte (covlte) and (iii) a melanite- 
bearlng series of pyroxenites, comparable with the mcltelgites and melteigite- 
Jacuplrangltes of the Pen District, Norway. Fragments of essexita and ollvlne- 
gabbro or pyroxene-granulite occur as inclusions In the hypabyssal intrusions. 

The hypabyssal rocks include andesitic and lamprophyric types, Which are 
really latltes. or fine-grained equivalents of the monzonltes, and which resemble 
some of the varieties outcropping at Milton, north of Mount Dromedary; also a 
series of aplltlc and lamprophyric dyke-rocks and segregation veins. ^ 

A study of the field-occurrence and associations of these Igneous rocks, and 
of their mineralogical and chemical compositions shows that probably they are all 
comagmatlc, but that the degrees of consanguinity of the different groups vary. 
It is considered that the main monzonitic series composing the laccolith has been 
produced as a result of the differentiation of a monzonitic magma in place, by 
means of fractional crystallization and the sinking of crystals, and that the 
nepheline-bearing series may have been derived from some phase of the normal 
monzonitic magma as a result of secondary differentiation. 

The origin of the garnet-bearing series Is more obscure; It may be due to 
secondary differentiation of a basic phase of the magma, or it may be the result 
of assimilation of limestone by the monzonitic magma, with subsequent differentia¬ 
tion. At present no limestone is known to outcrop within 50 miles, so that the 
solution of the problem of the origin of the garnet-bearing rocks must await 
future investigation. 

Direct evidence of the age of the intrusion Is scanty, but the chemical 
similarity of the series as a whole to the monzonitic rocks of Milton and the 
latltlc flows of the lUawarra District, indicates a probable late-Palaeozolc. P^rmo- 
Carboniferous age for the intrusion. 
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EXPIbANATION of PUA.TES XXXV-XXXIX. 

Plate XXXV. 

Geological Sketch-map of the Mount Dromedary District: and genorallsed Section 
(natural scale) in an east-west direction through Mount Dromedary Trigonometrical 
Station and the village of Central Tilba. 

Plate xxxvi. 

1. Panoramic view from a hill south-west of Tilba Tilba village looking to the 
north-east, showing the foothills of Mount Dromedary, the Ldttle Dromedary and Tilba 
Tilba Swamp. 

2. T*anoramlc view from the top of the Little Dromedary looking westwards to 
Mount Dromedary, showing the villages of Tilba Tilba and Central Tilba, on the Main 
Southern Road or Prince’s Highway. 

Transparencies (Plate xxxvlo) indicate the outcrops of some of the principal rock- 
types described in the paper. 


Plate xxxvii. , 

1, X^trge tors of porphyrltic monsonite on Montague Island. One In the central 
upper portion of the photograph was quarried for the construction of the Lighthouse. 

2, View of the eastern coast of Montague Island, showing strong jointing of the 
porphyrttio monsontto. and Its intrusion by dyke-Uke masses of lamprophyre. 

3, Coastal oltff-section near Mount Dromedary, showing folded and faulted quartsUts 
of lower Palaetisoic age. 
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Plate xxxviil. 

1. Banatite (M.402). Track from Tilba Tllba up Mt, Dromedary, Typical aeotlon. 
Croftsed Nicola, x 17. 

2. Myrmcklte^perthlte In sogreg-ation vein in monzonite (M.42!)). Central Tllba 
Quarry. Plates of orthoclase intergrown with vermicular plagioclaae of higher refractive 
Index. Plane polarized light, x 13. 

3. (.'oarae Monzonite (M.440). Central Tilba Quarry. Showing monzonltlc fabric, 
Crosii^d Nicole, x 13. 

4. Olivine-Monzonite (M.664). Colmrgo Road, 2| miles from Tilba Tilba. Showing 
fine monzonltic fabric. Crossed Nicols. x 17. 

5. Ollvine-Shonklnite (M.450). Tllba Tllba. Showing augite and orthoclase. Crossed 
Nicole. X X7. 

6. Covite (Olivine-Shonkinite) (M.458 ). IQastern Slope of Liltilc Dromedary. 
Showing largo plate of nephellne with incluaion of o^her mlnorals. Crossed Nicola, x 17. 

IMate xxxlx, 

1. Ollvine-gabbro (Pyroxene-granullte) CM.66S). Inclusion in latitlc neck, west of 
Mt. Dromedary. Crossed Nicole, x 17. 

2. Bssexile (M.067), South-west of the Ijittle Dromedary, CrossfHl Nicole, x 17. 

3. Pyroxenlte (Jacuplranglte) (M.476). Poole’s Point, north of Tilba Tilba I^ake. 
Showing cleavages In auglte. Plane polarized light, x 17. 

4. IJollte <M.553). Cobargo Road, 2i miles from TilV)a Tilba. Showing colour- 
zoned pyroxene, melanlte and nephellne. Plane polarized light, x 17. 

5. Melanite-meltetgite (M.492), East of Central Tilba. Showing melanlte in close 
association with green pyroxene. Plane polarized light, x X7. 

6. Melanlte-melteigite-jacupiranglte (M.497). South-east of Central Tilba. ShowlJig 
large colour-zoned crystal of melunito. with a core of green pyroxene. Plano polarized 
light. X 17. 



NOTES ON A CELLULOSE-DECOMPOSING SOIL FUNGUS OF AN 

UNUSUAL CHARACTER. 

By H. L. JcivasK. 

Maoleay Bmteriologist to the Bociety, 

(Plate xl.) 

(Head 26th Novembert X9A0.] 

During the course of a study of the microbial decomposition of farmyard 
manure in soil (the results of which will be published elsewhere), the writer 
isolated a fungus of somewhat unusual properties, it was first found when 
platings were made on cellulose-agar from a neutral clay Soil with addition of well- 
decomposed manure, for possible isolation of cellulose-decomposing bacteria. On 
most of the plates only actinomycetes developed, but in one instance there appeared 
a peculiar fungal growth which rapidly cleared the medium and transformed the 
fragments of cellulose into dark granules. On another occasion the same easily 
recognisable fungus was obtained by Inoculating plates of cellulose-agar directly 
with half-decomposed bits of straw from the same soil with addition of manure + 
ground straw. The fungus could easily be obtained In pure culture from the 
oellulose-agar because of Its rapidly spreading growth and the selective character 
of the medium. In plate cultures for counting the numbers of filamentous fungi 
In the soil (glycerin-sodium asparaglnate-agar, see Brlerley ef ol., 1928) It was 
not observed. A cursory morphological examination showed It to belong to the 
Hyphomycetes. probably to the genus Botryoaporium. In physiological respect it 
showed a marked sensitiveness to acid reaction, and in neutral or alkaline media 
it decomposed cellulose (pure cellulose in filter-paper as well as natural, ilgnlfied 
cellulose of straw) more actively than any of the microorganisms with which It 
was compared (Penieitlium sp., AapergillMS sp.* Trichoderma sp., Mycogone sp., 
Btaohyhotrya sp., various cellulose-decomposing bacteria). Owing to the pressure 
of other work at the time, a closer study of this Interesting organism could not 
be undertaken, but when an old agar culture was found still alive In May, 1980, 
it was thought desirable to re-examine the fungus. 

Morphological and Cultural Oharactera. 

On cellulose-agar (NaNOj 2-0 gm.; KtHP 04 0*6 gm.; MgBO* 0-6 gm.; precipitated 
cellulose, prepared by the method of Scales (1910), 5*0 gm.; agar 15*0 gm.; tap 
water 1,000 c.c.; pH 7*2-7*4) very characteristic growth. In Petri dish cultures at 
82* C. a thin colourless veil of cohweHIke myoellum is, after 2 days, seen creeping 
over the whole plate, and a few delicate filaments rise into the air. After 4-5 days 
a formation of small, dark, first greyish, later jet-black granules, each representing 
a fragment of cellulose, begins along the edge of the plate and proceeds centri- 
petally. At the same time the thin aerial growth, which is most conspicuous on 
the central portion of the {date, hecomes covered with small ash-grey tufts of spore- 
bearing hy]^UM». 

■.r 
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The morphology of the fungus is conveniently studied on this medium. The 
vegetative mycelium consists in quite young cultures (2-8 days) of hyaline, 
septate hyphae of variable thickness, from 2*5-3*0 up to 8 9 Clamp connections 
have not been observed, but anastomoses, giving rise to H-shaped figures, are 
frequently seen (PI. xl, fig. c). The dark granules present In 4-5 days old 
cultures consist of clusters of chlamydospore-like cells with a coarsely granular 
content and thick, rough, dark-coloured cell walls. These cells vary in shape from 
globular to barrel-shaped, up to IS-16 ^ in diameter and 80-35 m in length 
(PI. xl, fig. /). Besides these, there Is a number of more or less swollen and 
darkened cells with granular content, representing all stages of transition down 
to the slender, hyaline cells with homogeneous content, which occur in young 
hyphae (PI. xl, fig. /). These latter seem gradually to change Into the dark, thick- 
walled, sclerotlal cells which predominate in old cultures. When the dark 
granhies are crushed under a coversllp and examined microscopically, the cells 
show an arrangement in long, parallel strands, apparently representing the hyphae 
from which the granules are formed, and in fairly young cultures (5 days at 
80-32® G.) a most characteristic phenomenon is seeu; the central cavities of the 
cellulose fibres are filled with these strands of dark, swollen cells, which are left 
behind as the cellulose fibres gradually disintegrate. This arrangement gives rise 
to the apparent transformation of the fibres into small aclerotia-Uke bodies which 
give the plate culture Its characteristic spotted appearance. ^ 

The aerial growth is represented by conidiophores, consisting of richly 
branched hyphae, 2-8 3*3 g thick, hyaline or slightly brownish. The terminal 
branches carry numerous laterally situated, roughly globular conldial heads, 8-11 
M in diameter (PI. xl, figs. «, c). The arrangement of the conidla is only seen by 
direct examination under the microscope; when the material Is mounted In water, 
the conidla fall off very easily, and the end branches of the conidlophores appear 
as irregularly bent, rather closely septate hyphae, each cell of which bears usually 
one wart-like projection, to which the conidla have been attached (PI, xl, fig. d). 
The conidla are almost spherical to ovoid or slightly triangular, measuring 2T- 
2-8 sometimes only 1*8 /u broad, hyaline, with homogeneous content (PI. xl, fig. ft). 

On filter-paper strip In test-tube, with mineral nutrient solution (same as in 
cellulose agar), there is, after 2 days at 32® C. or 1 day at 38® C., a loose, colourless 
mycelium floating on the solution and attached to the paper. During the next few 
days this mycelium spreads, and hyphae begin to creep over the exposed part of 
the paper, on which a dark colour appears just above the level of solution. This 
dark zone becomes, in 14-16 days, 1-2 cm. broad and completely black, and the 
paper in it seems almost to have disappeared and to be replaced by mycelium. In 
the same solution, with (NH 4 )-.S 04 instead of NaNQ^, there is, after 7 days at 
32® C„ only a scant growth, consisting of loose, colourless flakes of mycelium In 
the liquid, but the paper appears quite strongly attacked, and breaks easily at the 
level of solution, when the tube is shaken, Addition of sterile CaCO, to the 
solution gives rise to a very abundant growth and a very strong decomposition 
of the paper which nearly disappears after 2-3 weeks at 32® C. The formation 
of dark mycelium is little pronounced here. 

As to the identity of the fungus, the arrangement of the conidla In laterally- 
borne heads attached to war Mike spines would suggest the genus Botrifosporium, 
os was first thought; on the other hand, the profuse branching of the conidlophores 
and the formation of selerotla-like bodies seem to point to the genus 
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within this genus, the somewhat comb-Hke appearance of the end branches of the 
conidiophores might suggest the section CHstularia (Llndau, 1000), The genus 
BotrptU, however, is said never to form definite heads of conidia. 

Physiological Cfharaclera. 

Utilisation of various sources of carbon was tested by culture in the above- 
mentioned mineral nutrient solution with 0 * 2 % hTaNOa -i 1 * 0 % carbon compound. 
Duplicate test-tube cultures were incubated for 12 days at 32” C. Dextrose, 
levuloae, maltose, and starch, besides cellulose, proved to be good or excellent 
sources of carbon, A fair growth was also obtained with sodium acetate, galactose, 
lactose, Inulln, and aescuHn, while sodium malate and citrate, glycerin, mannite, 
dulcite, arabinose, xylose, saccharose, raffinose, tannic acid, and crude Ugnlc acid 
were nearly or wholly unavailable. No acid was formed from any of the 
compounds, and the nitrate was not reduced to nitrite. 

Utilization of variom nitrogen compounds was tested by culture on filter- 
paper strips in test-tubes with mineral nutrient solution containing 0 - 2 % of the 
compound to be tested. Besides with NaNOi and (NH 4 )aS 04 , as mentioned above, 
a good to excellent growth and destruction of paper was obtained with glycocol, 
asparagln, gelatin, uric acid, and especially peptone which seemed to be the moat 
favourable source of nitrogen. Urea gave only a moderate growth and destruction, 
and in N-free solution there was only a very scant growth and no visible 
destruction of the paper. 

Temperature relationHhips ,—The optimum temperature seems to be 36-40® C.: 
at 18-20° C. the growth is still active, but much retarded. At 64° C. no growth 
takes place. The fungus Is thus not termophilic. 

Resistance to acidify.—The poor growth of the fungus in acid agar media, 
as well as the marked stimulation of the growth in (NH^ySO^-solutlon by addition 
of CaCO«, suggested a marked sensitiveness to acid reaction—a property which, as 
is well known, Is not common among the fungi. In order to get a more precise idea 
of this, the fungus was grown In the following solution: dextrose 10*0 gm,; 
peptone 5*0 gm.; Kj,HPO* 5^0 gm.: MgSO* 0*6 gm.; NaCl 0*6 gm.; H^O 1,000 c.c. 
The reaction was adjusted to pH values between 4*2 and 7*4 by means of hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Duplicate cultures, on 100 c.c, solution in 300 c.c. Erlenmeyer flasks, 
were incubated for 14 days at 38° C. in a second series with only 3 pH values for 
22 days at 82° C., after which time the mats of mycelium were filtered off, dried 
and weighed. 

The results (see Table 1) are somewhat irregular, owing to dlflBculty of 
securing a uniform growth In the parallel flasks, but they still show , that pH 4*5 
is very nearly the most acid reaction at which the organism is capable of inducing 
growth, and a good growth does only occur at pH values above 6 , As a further 
test the fungus was grown on a physiologically acid solution of the following 
composition: dextrose 20*0 gm.; NH 4 CI 6*0 gm.; K^HPO* 0*2 gm.; MgS 04 0*5 gm.; 
NaCi 0*5 gm.; H*0 1,000 c.c. Two sets of cultu];*es were grown at 32° C.: 

a, —Test-tube cultures, 10 c.c. of solution, for 5 and 10 days. 

—^Erlenmeyer flask cultures (100 c.c. flasks with 50 c.c, of solution), 
with and without OaCO», for 20 days. 

At the end of the experiment determinations were made of pH values, and of 
weights of mycelium in the Erlenmeyer flask cultures. 
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Tabui 1, 

Orowlh qf Fimgm in Datirote Peptone SoluHmi nf Varying Bydrogm-im Cmtmtnttim, 



Initial pH. 

Weight of 

Dry Mycelium, 
gm. 

Final pH. 

i 

I 

1 

4-2' 

No growth i 

1 

1 

— 

46 

1 

(tool 1 

0*001 

1 

4*5 

4*5 

1 

... { 

0*014 

0013 

5*3 

5*8 

61 1 

1 

0*004 

0-007 

6*2 

6*2 

«•« j 

0 334 

0*845 

7*3 

7*1 

70 1 

0*283 1 

0 007 

6*8 _ 

7*1 

7-4 

0 818 

7*3 

II 

5-« 1 

0*040 

0 028 

} 

6-2 ^ 

OOSB 

0*046 

} - 

6-6 1 

1 

1 0*120 

1 

0*087 

1 } - 


According to Uie results in Table 2. a pH value of 3-4-3 5 is the limit of 
acidity produced by the fungus. This is a somewhat higher acidity than that 
which iiihlbits the starting of the growth (Table 1); the explanation is probably 
that the mycelium, which has been formed before the solution becomes too 
strongly acid, has to some extent gradually adapted itself to a more acid reaction 
in the surrounding medium. The weights of the mycelia, however, show that the 
growth under these conditions is very poor in comparison with that at 
approximately neutral reaction. 

The infiuence of >eaeHon on the aeUuloee deoom 4 »oeinp activiiv was tested 
by growing the fungus on cellulose in test-tubes with 10 ex. of the foUowUMf 
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solutioB: (NH 4 )aS 04 6*0 gin.; K,HP 04 0*6 gm.; MgSOi 0*5 gm.; NaCI 0-5 gm.; 
H«0 1,000 c.c. Cellulose was supplied as weighed strips of filter paper (016-0*2 
gm.), Whatman's No. 41, In which the dry matter Is represented by nearly pure 
oelluloae. Some of the tubes received an addition of about 0*8 gm. of sterile OaCO« 
after sterilisation. They were then inoculated and incubated for 20 days at 82^ C. 
After incubation, the contents of the tubes were filtered through hardened filter 
paper, the residues were washed, first with dilute HCl, then with ammonia-free 

Tabls 2. 

IHgrw of Acidity ond Amount of Mycelium Produced by the Furnyue in a PhyeidoyMly Acid Medium 

with «md without CoOOn. 

Serim I. Te^vt-tube oulturet. 


Time. 

Oiowth. 

pH. 

At ftort 

— 

se 

& days 


^ Scant, consisting nf loose granules Coating on the surface 

' (0) 8*8 

ib) 8‘7 

10 days 

(a) 8-4 

. (ft) 8*5 


Seri«ft It. Ertenmety^r VlMk culiitm. <20 days 32° C.) 



Weight of 

Character 



Myoelinm, 

of 

Final pH. 


gm. 

Growth. 

’-CaOO* 1 

(tt) 0 026 

(ft) 0-012 

^ Loose granules on bottom of Sasks ^ 

i 8*7 

8-8 

r 

(a) 0 156 

1 r 

6 6 

4'CaCOa 

> Park, coherent mat on surface ( 


(ft) 0171 

J L 

6-5 


water, and NH 4 -N was determined in the combined filtrates and washings by 
distillation with MgO. The residues (paper 4* mycelium) could quite easily be 
removed from the filters, even in the case of strong decomposition, because In this 
case the mycelium keeps the remains of paper together in an easily handled 
lump.’ The residues were then dried, and treated overnight with 80 c.c. of 
BchwelUer^s solution (Ou(OH), in eonc. ammonia). The solutions were then 
filtered through glass wool In order to remove the fiakes of mycelium, and the 
extracted cellulose was precipitated by means of HCl, filtered off on a dried and 
weighed filter, and determined by weighing, after washing and drying at 98** C. 

The reenlts in Table 8 show that the cellulose decomposition has been roughly 
10 ttsies stronger in solution with C^OOa than In the unbuffered solution (00-84% 
of the added cellulose against 6-8%). The ratio of decomposed cellolose to 
aaeixnilated K (41-67:1 in the tubes with CkiCO«; in the others the amounts 
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TABLR 3 , 


CeUuU* 0 « DseofnpOiitim hf/ the yuntnfs in a Phutidoffimllu Jeid Medium with a^nd without C0CO$, 



~CaOO, i 


+CftCO 


Control 



Colhitour 

8lllipUP<l, 

Ktn. 

recoverfcl, 

sm. 

1 

ColUtlofW' 
dreompow'rt, 
$Lm . 

; NH4-N 
nt c'«<l 
of 

PNIiorinu’iit, 

mipu. 

NH|*N 

luftin. 

Katio of 
deoojiiposed 
ciilhilosc to 
fUtMiiiillatafl 

N. 

(0) 0 161 

0 152 

i 

! 

0-000 

01 

0-6 

(16: 1) 

(f>) 0 183 

0 108 

0 015 

j 0‘5 

0‘2 

(75 : 1) 

(r) 0 158 

0 145 

0 013 

0*4 

03 

<43 : 0 

(a> 0 185 

0 031 

0154 

70 

27 

57: 1 

(5) 0 108 

0 068 

0X00 

7*4 


43 :1 

(c) 0 182 

i 

0 • 039 

0 143 

1 

71 

26 

66 : 1 

(ff) 0 149 

0146 

1 

9'7 

• ■■ 

— 

(h) 0138 

0 138 

— 

07 

M„.b 1 

■ 


concerned are so near to the analytical error that thia ratio cannot be calculatec^^ 
with any accuracy) is substantially wider than that given by Waksman and 
Heukelekian (1926) for a number of other cellulose decomposing soil fungi* viz., 
31-34 : 1 for species of Triehoderma, PcnicUliwwi, Oitromj^ces, Ahperfflllm, and 
Fusarium. 

OompaHson taith other futiffi .—Table 4 contains a compilation of the results 
of studies on tolerance of hydrogen-ion concentration shown by various fungi, so 
far as the author has been able to trace the literature. In cases where several 
media have been tested with different results, only those results which show the 
greatest tolerance to acidity have been reproduced here. We see that practically 
all fungi studied in this respect are able to grow at pH values lower than 4*0, 
and a large majority will tolerate a hydrogen-ion concentration of pH 3*0, or 
still more. So far our fungus seems unique*, but this should not he taken for 
granted. It is worth recalling* In this connection, that Brlerley and co-workers 
(1928), In their experiments on standardization of the technique of counting soil 
fungi* obtained the maximum numbers of fungus colonies on agar of pH 6 6. Thia 
renders It quite probable that the soil may harbour a number of acld-sensltive 
fungi which are not easily detected on neutral agar media owing to the competition 
of bacteria and actinomycetest. Their Importance In microbial soil processes* 
considerable though It may be* can, of course, never be detected by the use of 
culture media such as that suggested by Waksman (1922) or that used hy the 
author in another contribution (see above), in which the acid reaction acts as 
selective factor. In the present particular Instance, where even agar of pH 4*8 
was of no service, the use of cellulose agar proved helpful. This Is an application 
of the principle suggested hy Winogradsky (1929) for studying cellulose- 
decomposing soil-organisms* which can probably be extended to fungi as well as 


•with the possible ejccepUon of a sttidJed by Pletor (IS30>, whose result, 

however, seems somewhat open to crlticiam. 
tC/, Ptstor (ISSS), 
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TABLfi 4. 

lAmit* of Aeitliiff for Orottrtk of Various Ftmgi, 


Organism. 




pH Eangc* or 
pH Value at 
which groMth stops. 

Author, 

I'hycomyoptes. 






Mueor plumbous .. 

M • 

• t 

r a 

below 3 • 2 

Plitor (l»30) 

Mucor flatus 

♦ * 

« 9 


' below 4 • 0 

44 

Mupor gUmsTula .. 

* * 

4 • 

» • 


Johnson (1223) 

Mucor Ramannianus 

« • 

• 4 

♦ 4 

2 0-2 5 

•Jensen 

Zvaorhynchm YuiUcminii 

# 

4 4 

4 

2‘5”3'1 

S t 

Absidia cplindrospora .. 

9 • 

4 4 

4 4 

1-4-20 

tt 

8 t 4 ?ril<i Phycomycotoiw Mycf^tium 

* 4 

« 4 « 

2-5 

1 9 

Mortisr^a sp . 

« * 

♦ « 

• 

below 3 0 

PiBtor (1030) 

FmigJ Imperfecti. 





Coccmpom mHcota (?) .. 
Oosporu CUn-auraniii .. 

» » 

» 4 


3‘ 7-4 ■3 

•Jen»i‘n 

♦ 4 

« i 

4 4 

2 - 2-2-5 

(^anip (1023) 

'tVichodemut Rmlngi 

» « 

4 4 


2 * 0 - 2-6 

•Jensen 

)♦ • • 

4 4 

4 P 

* • 

2*1-30 

Du bos (1028) 

Trichodenna »p. ., 

• 4 

* 4 


1-21-4 

•Jeimn 

Asp^giUus fumifftitus .. 

r • 



2*0-2-5 

1* f 

AsprrffiUus niger.. 

« • 

4 « 


1-4-1 - 0 

(;:tiri-te (1017) 

AspergiUus »p. 

• 4 

♦ 4 


below 2 2 

Camp (1023) 

AspergiUus torricola 

• » 

• 4 

4 4 

1 - 0 1 - H 

Johnaon (1023) 

Aspsrmllm oruiae 

* 4 

4 * 


1 • 0 ■ 1 - H 


Prmrilfium Uaiicam 

4 4 

4 * 

4 4 

J‘fl- 2‘2 


PsniciUium varinhils 

9 9 

• p 

4 0 

i MVt-H 

41 

PsniciUium digitatum 

4 

« « 


2‘5-2-7 

Camit (1023) 

PeniciUhtm sioUmifcrum .. 

• 


■ 

below 2-2 

4 t 

Pcfiicfilium «p. 

* • 

4 • 


2-2-2 4 


PcnidUium sp. 

4 9 

• P 

4 » 

2-1-30 

Dubou (1028) 

PcniciUium «p. ,. 

4 9 

« P 


1'2-1*4 

•Jenaen 

C'iiromyms ap. 

Peniemium ap. .. 

4 « 

• f 

4 4 

1-4-20 

I • 

« ♦ 

4 4 

4 4 

3-0-4-0 

IMstor ( 10 ;h}) 

Aeauliwn nigrum 

* k 

• • 


below H -0 

11 

Eidamia caicwdaia 

% 9 

9 4 

^ 0 

1 - 2-20 

Horne ami WlUlamaon (1023) 

Eidamia viridsscen* 

9 • 

4 4 

4 4 

1 - 0 - 1-2 

ff M 

Rolrvlis cinerm .. 

9 4 

4 4 

« 4 

1-4-1-7 

Boyle (1024) 

DuW ( 1028 ) 

Humicola ap . 

4 4 

4 4 

4 • 

21-3-0 

Myeogone nigra 

4 4 

4 4 

4 ♦ 

2-5-3*1 

•JeuRen 

AUemaria eitfi ,, 

* * 

4 » 

* « 

3.0-4*2 

Camp (1028) 

Alternnria ap . 

4 • 

4 P 

■ 4 

27-3-0 


Pusarium buliatum 

* ■ 

« t 

4 4 

20-2-2 

Jobnfucm (1923) 

Pusarium aryaporium (syn. 

ortkrtf^ma) 

* * 

1 - 8 - 2*2 

• T 

»t t« 



« * 

2-0 

•JenfMm 

Fwsnrmm *p. (falc<Uumf) 


• P 

« 4 

2-5-3-X 

M 

Fuaarium coerulsum 

4 * 

9 m 

4 P 

3-0 

Moore (1024) 

Fusarium numiliforpio , * 

4 4 

* 4 

4 4 

below 3*0 

Kirby (1022) 

pumrium taainfeeium ., 

« 4 

t 4 

m * 

below 2-5 

Neal (1927) 

Puaarium avenaesantm .. 

« « 

9 4 

* k 

2-7 

Lundeg&rOb (1923) 

Fusarium ctUmorum 

9 * 

4 « 

* 4 

2-7 


Fusarium hcrbarum 

4 4 

■ 4 

4 4 

2*7 


PusaHum «p . 

9 * 

4 ■ 

* * 

3-0 

Maolnnea (1022) 

^ Fusarium «p. 

* 9 

4 9 

t 9 

2-2-3 1 

Boyle (1024) 

Phoma sp, ,» 

4 P 

m 4 

* 9 

31-3-7 

•Jensen 

Phromopais cUri .. 

4 4 

4 4 

t 4 

2-7-30 

Camp (1023) 

J>iapwth« Sojas .. 

P * 

4 P 

4 4 

2*2-3-1 

Lehman (1028) 

Aiioomyoetos. 






Sarcharomycss mrst'isiar. , 

* r 

* 4 

4 4 

1-5 

Killer ami Helntze (1910) 

EndtAMa parasHica 

4 4 

p p 

t 4 

about 4*0 

Brlghtnuin et al. (1920) 

ScUrotinia XAhtrrtiana 

P 4 

M 4 

« P 

2 2-2*5 

Camp (1923) 

Oihberdla aaubinstii 

4 4 

4 4 

• 4 

2*5-30 

Uopklns (1922) 

Ophi^^us caricrdi 

* 4 

' d, - 

■ « 

3-0-3-2 

KlrW (IwaJS) 

Paddinia emtcmdrica 

4 4 

4 4 

4 ■ 

3 - 4-3 - 8 

Child (1920) 

fJatdinia vsrHictim 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

b(ilow 3 0 


PtMinia sp . 

4 4 

4 4 

4 P 

below 3 0 

Biltrli (1020) 

TJflidentifiad aNoomyoete from (iermatomyoosiii I 

8*2'-3-4 

Basldiomyoeteft. 






MmUius laorypwns 

• * 

• 4 

9 S 

1-7 

Meaoliain (1018) 

Coniophora coreheUa 

9 9 

P 4 

4 P 

17 

ft 

PorMS roseua 

$ 4 

4 P 

t • 

1-7 


LentUss sspiaria .. 

• 4 

» « 

* 9 

1-7 

WolperV (1924) 


9 « 

« • 

4 4 

2 - 8-80 

SoikmpAyUum cammmtf .. 
PUoUoia adiposa .. 

4 \ 

P 4 

4 4 

2-8-3-5 

ti 

9 « 

* « 

■ 4 ♦ 

2-8-30 


Xhsdalia covraffosa 

k 4 

9 4 

h • 

2*8~3-3 

»4 

fdauroius oslrsatus 

4 « 

4 a 

4 4 

8-0-4-2 


Armwaria msUsd .. 

4 « 

4 4 

« # 

20-2*5 

t> 

Prdyporus adustus 

• 1 

■ 4 

* i 

2 0-2*8 

14 

PMvporus vertiooior 

* 9 

4 * 

4 4 

2-M-O 

44 . 

Po^orus radioipsrda 

OterUa UyoeUA. 

S 4 

* 9 

4 # 

a -0 

Weis and Kletecn (1027) 

HMsoGtania MtM , .. 

« * 

a 1 

4 • 

2 * 8-3 0 

Mataumoto (1921) 

JiMzoetcHia sifvsstria 

4 • 

■ 4 

* « 

below 3*4 

MeUn (1024) 

Mycmum radios atrotrinsns 

1 4 

t * 

4 4 

below 3-4 

* 



• t>»U from AH impubUihod pa^t, to »(ppoat shortly fn Seitnot^ 
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ON A OICLLULOBB-IIEOOMPOBING BOU* EUNOVB, 


to bacteria. At any rate, the possibility of the presence of organisms of the type 
here dealt with should be given full attention in discussing the Importance of 
fungi versus bacteria in biological processes of decomposition in the soil. 

Summary. 

A fungus, probably belonging to the genus Botrpoaporium, was isolated from 
an English field soil with addition of manure. This organism proved very 
Bensltlve to acid reaction. pH 4*5 being very near the limit of acidity at which 
growth could be induced; a good growth would only take place at pH values 
above 6*0, and an optimum zone seemed to stretch from pH 6*6 to pH 7*4 and 
possibly higher. In neutral or alkaline solution the fungus exerted a very strong 
cellulose decomposing activity, in unbuffered physiologically acid solution almost 
none. Us sensitiveness to acidity is greater than that of any fungus hitherto 
studied in this respect. 
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EXPLANATION OF I’LATE XL. 

a and o, contdiophores with spore-heads; h, conidia; d, end branches of conidiophores 
(cellulose agar, 5 days, 32® C.); e, vegetative hyphao (cellulose agar, 2 days, 32® C.) ; 
L chlamydosporo-Ilke cells In vegetative mycelium (cellulose agar, 7 days, 32® C.) ; 
g, cellulose fibre containing dark cells (cellulose agar, 5 days, 32® C.). Magnifications: 
o, h, d, e and f, approx, x 540; c and g, approx, x 225. 



THE UBAF-BUDS OF SOME WOODY PERENNIALS IN THE NEW SOUTH 

WALES FLORA. 

By Olapyb Caiksy, B.Sc.« 

Demonatmtor in Botany, Vniveraity of By^ney, 

(Seventy-five Text-figures.) 

[Head 26th November, 1D30.] 

Part 1. 

Introduction. 

Typce of Leaf-Buds. 

1. Scaly Buds: A, Laminar type; B, Stlpular type; C, Epacridaceous type. 

2. Intermediate Buds: A, Transition to normal leaves abrupt; B, Transition 
to normal leaves gradual; C, Type akin to a naked bud; D. Miorosoopio 
type. 

3. Naked Buds: A, Protection by hairs; B, Protection by stipules, with ^r 
without hairs; C, Special cases of stlpular protection; D, Hicrosco]^ 
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Part il. 

Brief descriptions of the buds of selected species. 

Pabt I. 

Introduction. 

Leaf-buds have been studied In detail by morphologists In the Northern 
Hemisphere* so that our knowledge of the structure of the leaf-buda of the 
plants growing In those regions is extensive. As the trees and shrubs concerned 
are mainly deciduous, the scaly type of bud is characteristic of those cold 
temperate latitudes. Such a hud may be defined as one In which the young 
leaf rudiments are enveloped by a varying number of scales or cataphylls, these 
scales representing the modified parts of leaves, i.e„ laminae, leaf-bases or stipules 
{e,g., Peach, Aeaculua, Fagm). 

As *‘it is only in exceptional plants that the uppermost axillary buds of the 
main shoot normally expand during the period of their formation without deve^p- 
Ing bud scales*' (Foster, 1928), little attention has hitherto been paid to buds 
which are devoid of scales and are termed “naked". 

In New South Wales, where the climate Is fairly equable end the winters 
mild and short, there is no marked resting period in plant activity and such 
buds are very characteristic. A study of a representative number of them has 
revealed some Interesting facts. 


* Foster, A. S. (Salient features of the problem of bud scale morphology. BM Beu., 
Ill, 1028, 133) discusses the matter at length with full blbltography. 
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In the course of this study the morphology of the buds was examined by 
means of hand sections and dissection, combined with observation of the expanding 
buds and their resultant shoots. The features exhibited by expanding buds are 
highly characteristic and a bud cannot readily be classified under the following 
system unless the emerging shoot is also examined. 

In the following paper a detailed account is given of the buds of certain 
selected species together with a brief discussion of the features that they show. 
This general account is followed by a second part in which brief descriptions are 
given of the buds of 140 species of New South Wales plants that have been 
examined In the course of the work. 

The writer wishes to thank Professor Osborn for suggesting the problem 
in the first instance, and for his continuous interest and help throughout 
the course of the work. 

Typbs op LEAP-Btros. 

It is possible to divide the leaf-buds of woody perennials in New South Wales 
into four main classes. These classes are undoubtedly exceedingly artificial, for 
there is no sharply defined boundary between one class and another, and types 
can always be found which grade one into the other. The classes are as follows: 

(1) scaly buds, (2) intermediate buds, (3) naked buds, (4) mixed buds. 

(DA scaly bud is one in which the leaf-rudiments are enveloped by scales. 
As such a bud expands and lengthens into a young shoot the amount of growth 
shown by the successive foliar organs becomes progressively greater. The outer¬ 
most organs or scales exhibit little or no growth; these are followed on the 
shoot by a series of foliar organs in which the form of the scale gradually 
or fairly abruptly gives place to that of the foliage leaf. At the same time 
the internodes, which do not elongate between the scales, become progressively 
longer between each succeeding node until the foliage leaf Is reached. Those organs 
which lie on the shoot between the scales and the foliage leaves will be termed 
“transitional forms'*. This term was applied by Foster (1929) to essentially 
scale-like organs formed between the bud-scales proper and the leaves in the 
scaly bud of the Horsechestnut. In this paper the term will be extended to 
include all organs other than true bud-scales, whether they be scale-liko or not, 
developed on the expanding shoot below the normal foliage leaves. 

(2) An intermediate bud when dormant cannot be distinguished from a naked 
bud. On expansion, the outer organs show various degrees of development, but 
never as much as the normal foliage leaves. These organs, therefore, correspond 
to the transitional forms in a scaly bud, 

(3) A naked bud is one Wliose foliar rudiments all develop fully when the 
bud expands into a shoot, 

(4) A mixed bud is one which on expansion produces both flowers and 
leaves. Some species possess both leaf-buds and mixed buds, e.g., Pittosporum 
unduMum. However, In this paper, only those species in which all the growth 
is W potentially mixed buds have been described In detail. 

JBlxamplee of all four classes occur on both shrubs and trees of all sizes; 
moreover, the bud types occur together In various habitats. So far as the present 
studies have gone it is not possible to associate types of bud structure with 
ecological conditions. On the other hand, whilst a bud type may be characteristic 
in oer^in families, in other families, or even genera, considerable variation in 
bud type may occur (see account of Variability below, page 726). 
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1 . Bcaly Bwi9. 

RsprefirantstiTes of tho class of scaly buds are not common in our florat but 
they have been found In the Myrtaceae, Froteaceae, Plttosporaceae, Oleaceaci 
Lauraceae, CupuUferae, and Bpacridaceae. In some of the families mentioned, 
however, the scaly bud is characteristic of a few genera only (e.g., Myrtaceae, 
Proteaceae). Mesophytlc-leaved genera, such as Pittosporum undulaiuMf and 
hardier types, such as Hakea pubescenst both envelop their leaf^rudlments in scales* 

The scales may be deshy (Pittosporum undulatum) or membranous (Hafceo 
pubeaoenst Leptospermum flaveaoens), glabrous (Hakea puhescena) or hairy 
iLeptoaperimm tanigerum), and vary greatly in number from two (Notelaea 
XongifoHa) to as many as eighteen (OaUiatemon lanceolatua). 

As in the Northern Hemisphere type, these scales represent parts of foliage 
leaves. Stipular scales occur In Fagua Moorei. Laminar scales, however, appear 
to be of most frequent occurrence (e.g., In Leptoapermum jdavescens, Makea 
pubescenSf Pittosporum undukitum, Bpnmrpia laurifolia). But as yet no example 
of leaf-base scales has been observed. 

A. Laminar Type. 

(i) Hakea puheaoena Schrad.—The terminal bud is approximately 3 mm. In 
length and shows little dominance over the upper axillary buds (Text-fig, 1), many 
of which develop Into vigorous shoots at the time of bud expansion. Bach budMs 
covered by brown membranous scales, representing laminae, which by a series of 
forms (as shown in Text-fig. 2) pass into the characteristic leaves. There are 
approximately fourteen foliar organs developed before the leaves: the first two 
are as wide as they are long (Text-fig. 2. a); the next two show some increase 
in width (Text-fig. 2, h), but a more pronounced development In length. Each 
succeeding organ then shows a progressive increase in length (Text-fig. 2, o, d) 
combined with (after about the eighth) a decrease In width (Text-fig. 2, e, /, g). 
In these distal forms a central thicker region Is developed and the membranous 
tissue becomes confined to the edges of the apical portion of each transitional 
form. Hairs are developed at the apex of the scales and become Increasingly 
evident on the distal transitional forms. In the leaf, hairs are scattered over 
the whole surface (Text-fig. 2, h). However, the difference between the distal 
transitional form and the first leaf is soon well marked as the bud expands and 
the transitional forms fall away (Text-fig. 8). In addition, It is noted that, In 
this type, buds never occur in the axils of the transitional forms, between 
which the internodes are very short, almost negligible. The absence of buds In the 
axils of transitional forms has been observed by Marshall Ward in connection 
with all the developing shoots of English perennials with scaly buds. In Hakea 
pubeaeens and Hakea pugioniformia, all the leaves formed in the shoot are not 
initiated in the bud. In addition, if the growth is vigorous, shoots may develop 
without hud formation In the axils of the maturing leaves of the shoot arising 
from the bud. 

(il) Fiffosporam undulatum Andr.—The terminal bud (Text-fig. 4) may or 
may not show a marked difference In size from that of the uppermost axillary 
buds situated Just beneath it Bach bears laminar scales, usually ten in number. 
These organs are not membranous and bear an Investment of both T-shaped and 
glandular hairs. One or two of the distal transitional forms (Text*fl,g. $>, which 
differ from the leaves only to slse, bear minute buds to their axils. The latter 
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may be induced to develop by pruning tbe shoot back to these organs. Unlike 
Hakea pubescena, the transitional forms (usually four in number) develop 
chlorophyll as the bud expands, and the inner scales also become green. In 



Text-Oss. l-S, 

1.—‘Twig of Mokep p'^bescene showing axillary and terminal buds* <x 1,) 

2 (a-A).—Series of forms occurring in the transition from scale to leaf in Hakea 
puheaoens, <x 5.) 

3. —Blxpanding bud of Hakm pubeecem showing the inner scales and transitional 

forms. (X 7.) 

4. —Dormant terminal bud of PiUoepantm undftlatum. (x 8*5.) 

5. -—Developing shoot of Pittoeporum u*idulatum showing distal scales <s) and 

transitional forms (O* (x 0*7.) 
e.-'^ormant terminal bud of Spnearpia laurifoHa, (x 2.) 

7. —^Expanding terminal bud of Symarpia Idvri/blia. <») scale, (O transitional 

form, <o) axillary shoot <x 0*8.) 

8. ^Developing shoot of Bpnmrpia kturi/otia. (#) transitional form, (o) axillary 

Shoot. <x 0‘t.) 
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addition, a limited number of leaves only 1 b formed on tbe expanslott of each 
shoot Under normal clrcumstanceB the rudiments of all these are present in 
the unexpanded bud. 

(Ill) Syncarpia laurifoHa Ten,—^The terminal bud (Text-fig. 6) is almost 
hemispherical and is partly protected by the petioles of the two uppermost leaves* 
The axillary buds next below the terminal are microscopic, those further away are 
a little larger, but do not usually expand, In each bud there are as a rule 
only four scales (two pairs) covered with unicellular woolly hairs, although one 
or even two additional pairs have been known to occur. As the bud expands, two 
or three pairs of transitional forms develop (Text-fig. 7), Although these 
transitional forms enlarge, and the distal ones show long Internodes between 
them, they do not become green. They wither and fall away early, but In the 
axils of each of them, excepting occasionally the outermost pair, a vigorous 
shoot covered by a dense tomentum of hairs develops Immediately, without going 
through a resting stage (Text-fig. 8). This strong development of axillary shoots 
from buds in the axils of transitional forms Is unusual. It is seen in XylomeMm 
pyriforme (intermediate bud) and Ricinocarpus pinifolim (mixed bud). 


B. Btlpular Type. 

PUitylobium foTTitosum Sm.—In this genus the main growth Is by axillary 
buds, more than one occurring in the axil of each leaf (Text-fig. 9). As t^e 
bud expands, each leaf-rudiment is seen to possess a pair of striated stipules 
which it pushes apart as It develops. Between the first leaf and the base of the 



Text-figs. &-14. 

$...»Bxpanding axillary buds of Platylobi^m /ormosum, (x 3.) 

10. —^Developing shoot of PkttvMiam /^rmQsum, <«> scale. (t) tranilttonal form, (x 2.) 

11. —^A transitional form of Pt^tyl^btum /ormoram. (x U.) 

12. —Bxpanding bud of iSfFPhelio trijlora. (x 3’5,) 

13. '—^Blxpanding bud of (x 5*5.) 

14. —^Developing shoot of StsfpHeUa triflora. <x 1.) 
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8hoot a aumber o£ structures occur (Text*flg. 10) which lu ahpearauce resemble 
membranous laterally-joined stipules (Text-llg. 11). There may be six such 
forms, which occur alternately, although the foliage leayes are opposite. The 
two proximal structures do not increase in else as the shoot expands, and there 
is no internodal elongation. They are therefore true scales. The other four 
have well-marked internodes and axillary flower buds, so may be termed 
transitional forms. Sometimes these organs are fewer in number and there are 
then no true scales. 


C. Upaoridaceous Type. 

Buds of this type have laminar scales, but the expanding shoot Is so 
characteristic that it merits special attention. 

This bud type is confined to the Kpacridaceae (Text-flg. 12). It differs from 
other laminar scaly buds In that there is a perfect series of transitional forms 
grading from the scale to the leaf. The true scales are small and few In number. 
In some instances, e.g., WooUsia pungenit, the buds are minute. They are largest 
in types such as Trochocarpa laurina where they may be 2 mm. in length. 

In all cases, however, the structure is essentially the same. Each successive 
foliar organ developed along the shoot is slightly larger and more like the mature 
leaf than the one initiated before It. At the same time there is a gradual progres* 
sive increase In internodal length, so that in an expanding shbot of Trochocarpa 
laurina (Text-flg. 13) or of Styphelia triflora 7 cm. In length (Text-flg. 14), the 
transition is so perfect that it is impossible to draw a line of demarcation between 
the first leaf proper and the last transitional form or between the first transitional 
form and the last-formed scale. Later, the scales and most of the transitional 
forms drop off. 

Early in the growth of the shoot the transitional forms may be induced to 
develop axillary shoots by pruning or injury, although buds are not evident in 
their axils. An injured shoot (26 cm. long) of JStyphelia lanceolata has been 
known to show buds developing in the axils of the scales as well as in the axils 
of the transitional forms. 


2. Intertnediate Buds. 

A bud of this type, when closed, has the appearance of a naked bud In that 
the foliar organs are protected by hairs, secretions or stipules and not by bud- 
scales, but, as the bud expands Into a shoot, the outer organs are seen to belong 
to the same category as the transitional forms In a scaly bud such as that of 
Pittosporum un4ulatum. 

Though leaf-buds of this class are characteristic of many New South Wales 
perennials, only one reference has been found to a bud of this type in Northern 
Hemisphere plants. Groom (Trees and their Life History) describes the bud of 
Holly as a naked one, but states that the outer organs do not fully develop. 

A. Transition to normal leaves abrupt. 

(1) Petrophita putcheM H.Br. is typical of the members of the class nearest 
to the scaly-bad tsrpe,^ The terminal bud (Text-flg. 16) inay or may not be an 
Ixifloresoence and the axillary buds are smoli (Text-flg. 16), bearing a few scattered 
hairs. As the bud expands a variable number of transitional forms occurs (some¬ 
times as many as ten) which differ tn site (Text-flg. 17). 
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Text-figB. 16*22. 

15. »T«rininal bud of PBtrojJliila palcAeKa. (x 1-8.) 

16. —^Axillary bud of PatropMki jmloAella. (x 8*4.) 

X7,*~»*3agd of a tof^tnltial shoot of P^tvophiUi puloh€lUi> showing transitional forma 
(X 0*8.) <f) transitional form. (J> normal leaf. 

18.—Axillary bud of Bxmkaia serrota showing the two early-formed leaves. <x 0*7.) 
18,—Base of an axillary shoot of sermfo showing transitional forma 0*7.) 

20. —CoaospamiHn lonpifoU^m showing axillary Inflorescence axis (r), with one 

ioale-like or^nn (s) visible at the base, (x 0*8.) 

21. —XiSaf-bad lying in the axil of the soale-Uke organ <s) of Text-flgure 20* of 

O<m0$p9rmum t&npifoHum, (x 8.) 

22. —Pytng mfloresoence axis <r) aiid vigorous lateral shoot arising from it. in 

CoiMpermuffi VmpifPHum. One transitional form it) visible, (s) scale. 
<x 0*8.) 
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The change from transitional forms, In which the lamina is apparently 
undeveloped, to the leaf is abrupt in most cases, but individuals do occur in which 
several transitional forms lllce poorly-dissected miniature leaves are found. The 
degree of elongation of the internodes varies also; sometimes it Is only very 
Blight between the proximal organs. When this Is so the transitional organs 
might almost approach true bud-scales. 

(ii) In Banksia serrata I*, the buds are larger and the organs composing them 
are covered by a dense tomentum of rust-coloured unicellular hairs. The terminal 
bud often contains an inflorescence, in which case growth is continued by the 
numerous axillary buds. Sometimes, as an axillary bud is formed, the two outer 
rudimentary organs develop Immediately during the same growing season into 
small-sized but otherwise normal foliage leaves, while the rest of the bud remains 
dormant (Text-fig. IS). When such a bud expands during the next growing 
season the first-formed structures are transitional forms, the laminae of which 
are suppressed (Text-fig. 19), 

(ill) €ono$permnm ton^i folium Sm.—The terminal bud is a leaf-bud, the 
young rudiments enveloped by hairs, but It usually falls to expand. Tbe main 
growth is from axillary shoots. In the axil of each leaf an infioreacence-bud 
occurs. This develops the characteristic long naked axis with a crowded terminal 
spike of flowers, but there are also two small scale-like organs developed close to 
base (Text-fig. 20). These latter,hide small leaf-buds (Text-fig. 21). As the 
flowers die away, one of these buds develops to form a vigorous shoot, at the 
base of which are from 2 to 4 transitional forms (Text-fig. 22). This shoot 
soon becomes stouter than the Infiorescence-axis which eventually dies away. 

(Iv) PuUenwea daphnoides Wendl.—In this species stipules are the protective 
feature. The terminal bud, which is a conspicuous feature of the shoot, produces 
the Inflorescence. Vegetative growth is continued by axillary buds lying beneath 
the terminal. These buds are almost microscopic and are hidden between the 
stipules of the subtending leaf and the stem (Text-fig. 23). In the bud, each 
leaf-rudiment has a pair of stipules joined laterally by a band of membranous 
tissue thus forming a concave depression into which the leaf-rudiment fits. At 
the same time the later-formed leaf-rudiments inside the bud are protected by 
this double stlpular structure. A transverse section of the growing apex of 
P. eUipticum (Text-fig. 24) indicates the relation of the stlpular pairs to the 
leaf. As a result of this structure the first, i.e., proximal, leaves are exposed on 
their outer surfaces from their Initiation. They possess a light covering of hairs 
and are afforded protection by tbe stipules of the leaf in whose axil they He. 
The first leaves never develop fully. Generally the lamina of these transitional 
forms Is auite rudimentary (Text-fig. 26) and the Internodal elongation is reduced 
(Text-fig. 26). In one case, however, the first-formed leaves are only slightly 
smaller than the characteristic foliage leaves of the plant (Text-fig. 27). 

B. Transition to normal leaves gradual. 

(i) PersooMa mticina Pers.—In the following types the outer organs may 
show greater development and the change from transitional form to leaf is less 
abrupt. In Persoonia taUcina, the terminal bud is approximately hemispherical 
and the axillary buds are flattened against the stem thus protected by the expanded 
bases of the petioles (Text-fig. 28). As in Bankeia serrata the leaves of the bud 
are rather loosely aiTanged, the Interstices between the rudiments being occupied 
by uatesllalar hairs which, on the outer leaves, develop a brown pigment. On 
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Text-flea, 83-28. 

23, —Stipules of H leaf of Pultenoeo daphnoideM oonoealing an axillary bud. (x 16.) 

24. “-*-Diagram of a transverse section of the apex of a developing terminal shoot of 

Puttenaea elUpiUmm, 

26.—The base of an axillary shoot of JPiilfenoea daphnoides showing transitional 
forms; (s> stipule, (1) undeveloped loaf. <x 9*6.) 

26. *—'The base of an older shoot of Puttenaea daphnoide» of the type Indicated In 

Text-ll*. 26, (x 0*S.> 

27. —*An axillary shoot of Pult^ndea daphnoUU/i showing two transitional fomis it)* 

(X «‘7.) 

28. — Per^oonia skUdna showing terminal and axillary buds, (x 0*6.) 

expaii8ion» three to six transitional forms occur. The proximal one appears as a 
rudimentary lamina and^ passing outward along the shooti greater development 
of the lamina is exhibited by each succeeding form (Text-hg. 26). Well developed 
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tods oecur in the axils of all tliese transitional forms, however small they may 
be. These buds may be foliar or flower buds. 



Text*flas. 29 *84. 

S9.<—*-Developlnff axillary shoot of P 0 r$oonia saKoina showing transitional forms (O- 
(X 0-7.) 

80. —^Expanding axillary bud of THetanta laurina. (x 8.) 

81. —'THstaaio lifurina showing expanding terminal and dormant axillary buds, also 

the transitional forms (f) of the terminal shoot of the previous growth 
period, (x X.) 

82. ^-a. Diagram of a transverse seoUon of a bud of ifapouea ooriabilis. b. Glandular 

hairs which cover the leaf surfaces. 

3I.^An axillary bud of Rapaf$ea pariobin#. (x S.) 

84.—A developing axillary shoot of Bapanea varfobills showing transitional forms 

<f). (X e-0,> 

88.-*-%A. transitional form of BaaAsia eridfolUt. (x 4.) 

86.—An axillary bud of Ramm r%ihioidea. (x 6*7.) 
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(li) Tristania taurina R,Br. shows similar features. The terminal bud is an 
elongated one in which the leaves overlap one another. They are Invested by 
long unicellular hairs in which a brown pigment is developed. The dormant 
and expanding axillary buds (Text-flg. 80) show similar features to those of the 
terminal. As indicated in Text-flg. 31, a number of transitional forms occur at 
the base of the shoot. The proximal one or two may be even more rudimentary 
than the figure shows, giving no indication of a leaf base. 

C. Type akin to a naked bud. 

Other types belonging to this class such as Hapanea variaWis and Banl^sla 
erioifoUa more closely approach naked buds, showing on the expanded shoot no 
difference in shape and only a slight difference in size between transitional forms 
and the leaves. In these, as in the other species, variability is shown so that 
sometimes all the organs develop‘into fulbsized foliage leaves in which case the 
bud might be deemed naked. So that, if a bud. on expansion, usually shows a 
few smaller leaves at the base of the shoot, it has been classed as intermediate, 
while, on the other hand, if all the leaves usually develop to the full size, the bud 
has been placed among the naked ones. 

(i) Rapanea variabilis has an intermediate bud. It is covered with multi¬ 
cellular glandular hairs (Text-flg. 32, o. b) which are lost as the shoot matures. 
The terminal bud is about 3 mm. long (Text-flg. 33) and has the same morpholoigy 
as the slightly smaller axillary buds. Usually the two outermost leaves do not 
attain the size of the later formed leaves (Text-flg. 34), and are termed transitional 
forms. 

(ii) In Banksia ericifoHa L. the terminal bud is usually an inflorescence, so 
the growth is continued in most cases by the small axillary buds close to the 
terminal. Buds are not evident in the axils of leaves lower on the shoot. The 
rudiments in the bud are covered with hairs as in Banksia serrata. As the bud 
expands, a variable number of the outermost leaves may not attain full size (Text- 
flg. 35), but in this species shoots showing full development of all foliar organs 
may be found on the same shrub as those which do not, 

D. Microscopic buds. 

Many plants belonging to mlcrophyllous types possess no obvious bud structure 
in the axils of their leaves. The young leaves appear to differentiate and develop 
at a fairly rapid rate, without undergoing a resting period within any bud structure 
visible to the naked eye. However, examination with a binocular microscope 
reveals the fact that there is a papilla of tissue In the axil of each leaf, which may 
or may not show early stages of differentiation. This **bud'' Is usually well pro¬ 
tected by or even hidden by the leaf-bases. The apical growing-point Is usually 
surrounded by a tuft of leaves, as in Baaera rubioides. 

It does not necessarily follow that, because a plant has such a *l9Ud,** all the 
leaves of the resultant shoot will be fully developed. 

(I) Bau 0 ra r^0idea Andr. has a compound leaf of three sessile leaflets. There 
is a tuft of white hairs in the axil of the leaf, which covers a short prlmordium 
on which the first leaflets may already have begun to differentiate (Text-flg. 83). 
Development of the shoot shows the first three or four leaves reduced in size. 
At the apex of each branch is a crown of leaves protecting the apical growing 
point. 
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Text-flg«. 37-48. 

87, —^DeveloplnB axillary bud of Angop^ora laitoeolata, (x 10,) 

88. —A diagram of a transverse section of a deveioplne: bud of Angophm^a cordifolia. 

39. —a, Terminal and axillary buds of X^mafia longifoUa. (x 2'6.) b. Type of 

olothiBff hair found on the leaf rudiments, 

40. —^A terminal bud of GreviUea Uneari$, (x 7.) 

41. —^Aji axillary bUd of Lasiopotalam f^rrugiiMum. (x 7.) 

43, —^Aa axillary bud of Dodonaoa fria«efr! 0 . (x 4*7. > 

48."“An expanding axillary bud of Dodanaea triquetra. (x 7-6.) 

44. —A diairrah) of a transverse section of a bud of Myoporum tonui/olium. 

A Type of iflandular hair found on youuB leaves. 

48,«..»A terminal bud of Auicsntiio oJHoiaans. (x 0*7.) 

46 , —A diagram of a Yertloal section < of a terminal bud of Avioennia oHdcinalU 

showing glandular <&) and clothing (a) hairs. 

47 , —^An expanding ieminat bud of OdJglobiMin triUfhatun%. (x 4.) 

48, «,h>. a diagram of a transverse section, of a bud of Omplohhtm trUohatun^. b. Type 

of olothing l^lr. * 
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(11) Angaphora tanceolaia Cav. shows only an ilhdehned axillary awolling 
corresponding to the papilla characteristic of many mlcrophyllons types^ hut 
during the actual growing season a bud structure is produced (Text-llg. 37), which 
proceeds Immediately to expand, giving rise to a shoot on which the proximal 
organs do not develop fully. This occurs in spite of the fact that the foliar rudi¬ 
ments are coated with a characteristic rubbery secretion produced by papillate 
epidermal cells. This secretion, which is of the nature of caoutchouc, has been 
described by Welch (1923). In A, cor^ifolia C3av., the young leaf rudiments (Text- 
fig. 38) are covered by Interlocking hairs and emergences. 

3. Naked Bud«. 

As the classlftcation of such buds depends upon one's conception of the meaning 
of the term ‘‘naked”, it will be necessary to define a naked bud as one in which 
all the foliar organs forming it exhibit perfect development, i.e., there are no 
scales or transitional forms. The first leaf-rudiments may be visible on the out¬ 
side of the naked bud or they may be hidden by their own stipules. 

These buds form a large class in the New South Wales flora, find many and 
varied modes of protection of the young leaves are found, i.e., clothing or glandular 
hairs, secretions or stipules may occur, or even any combination of these protective 
features. Nevertheless, the bud Is ‘‘naked” in^ that the leaves from the basal 
node Itself are fully formed. 

\ 

A. Protection by hairs. 

In the Proteaceae, Monlmlaceae, Sterculiaceae and Hutaceae buds are found in 
which the protection of the leaf-rudiments is effected by a dense tomentum of 
clothing hairs. These hairs more often than not hold brown or red pigments In 
their cell cavities, which are frequently reduced while the cell walls may he 
undulating or nodular. 

(1) In Z/Omatia longifoHa R.Br. (Text-fig. 39, a) the terminal and axillary 
buds are similar, the latter being closely appressed to the stem. In each the 
clothing hairs (Text-fig, 89, h) are directed vertically, forming a dense canopy 
over the leaf-rudiments and filling up the spaces between them. Brown pigment 
is developed to the greatest extent in those hairs which occur on the outer leaf*- 
rudiments. This canopy of hairs is completely lost as the leaves mature. 

(li) Orevillea tinearU R.Br. (Text-fig. 40).—In thip case the leaves of the bud 
are loosely folded around one another, the Interstices being occupied by T-shaped 
hairs, the head cells of which hold red pigment. At maturity hairs are found 
only on the lower surface of the leaves. 

(Sii) Lasiopetatum ferrugineum Sm. (Text-fig, 41),—In this genus the over¬ 
lapping leaves bear on their lower surfaces a tomentum of stellate hairs which is 
never completely lost even at maturity. 

Glandular hairs may occur Instead of or in conjunction with clothing hairs 
as In Dodonaea iHquetra, Myoporum tmuifaliwyi and Avicennia o^tcinalia. 

<Jv) Dodonam tHq%etra Wendl.—Flowers are produced terminally. After the 
formation of the fruits, a bud lying in the axil of the uppermost leaf of the shoot 
begins to expand. Its strong growth soon places it in a terminal position. At the 
same time an accessory axillary bud lying in tlie axil of the same leaf may give 
rise to a normal axillary shoot Many axillary buds develop. Blaeh is a compact 
resinous mass lying in the leal axil (Text-fig, 43). As the bud expahds It becomes 
cylindrical (Text-fig, 43). Each leaf of the bud bears numerous multiceilular 
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ilMidalar^balrs which »eereta a reeiia* thus cementing the leaves of the bud 
together. These hairs, which are most eloselv set on the inner leaves, have been 
described in detail for another siiecies of this genus, by Miss Collins (1920). 

(V) Mpoporum tenuifotium Forst shows a tapering bud in which the over¬ 
lapping leaves have both surfaces densely covered with multicellular glandular 
hairs which secrete a protective resin (Text-fig. 44, a, &). The hairs of this genus 
also have been studied by Miss Collins (1920). It has been noted that sometimes 
the first-formed leaves are not Quite as large as those initiated later, a suggestion 
of the intermediate bud type. 

(vi) Avicennia U also exhibits glandular hairs. Each lateral bud 

is protected by the base of the leaf in whose axil it lies, while the terminal bud is 
half hidden between the leaf-bases and the uppermost pair of leaves (Text-fig. 45). 
The outer leaf-rudiments of the bud bear T-shaped hairs on those parts of the 
abaxial surfaces which are exposed. On the adaxial surfaces of these outer leaves 
and on both faces of the inner ones there are glandular hairs (Text-fig. 46). In 
this genus also the first few leaves of the shoot are sometimes slightly smaller 
than the others. 


B. Protection by stipules with or without hairs. 

In many cases the young leaves may be protected by stipules which may or 
may not be supplemented by hairs as in OncytoHum trilohatumf Acacia elata, 
Elaeocarpua reticulatm, etc. 

(1) OzyXohium trilobatum Benth. is a typical example (Text-fig. 47). In both 
the terminal and axillary buds the leaves are folded inwards and their apices 
early become hard and gl^rous. The stipules, a pair belonging to each leaf, fill 
up the spaces between the leaves and make the bud compact (Text-fig, 48, a). The 
leaves and the outer surfaces of the stipules are covered with a dense tomentum of 
hairs. These clothing hairs have one or two basal cells and a long tapering thick- 
walled terminal cell (Text-fig. 48). As the bud expands, the hairs are lost and 
the stipules, though persistent, have little function, unless it be to afford some 
degree of protection to the axillary buds. 

(it) In true-leaved Acacias, e.g., A. etata (Text-fig. 49), the organs of the bud 
are composed of rudimentary leaves and stipules (Text-fig. 50, a). These are 
enveloped by a resin secreted by multicellular glanfiular hairs which have been 
described by Miss Collins (1920). 

These glandular hairs (Text-fig. 50, c) vary in number in the various species. 
They occur most abundantly on the Inner surfaces of the leaves, while in 
addition the leaves bear short pilose hairs (Text-fig. 50* ft) which act as "pegs" 
on which to hang the secretion. 

(Hi) Ela€omrp%a retimWm Sm. (Text-fig. 61),—-In both the terminal and 
axillary buds the rudimentary leaves are enveloped by long clothing hairs and are 
covered by a resizious secretion excreted from the epithelia which line the stipules 
(Text-fig. 52). As the bud expands* the stipules* their function being over, fall 
off. Occasionally the first two leaves of a shoot are smaller than those formed 
later. 

In the cases just cited the stipules have not formed a marked major feature 
of protection,.but In some buds they may do so* as in Breynia ohlonffifolia, Fifis 
and CerofojNrtolam apetatum. These buds differ from true scaly buds 
of the stipular type in that a leaf expands from the node at which each pair of 
stipules Is borne. 
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(iv) Breynia ohlongifoliu Muel.—Many axillary buds develop Into* vigorous 
shoots* Bach bud occurring on the main branches lies in the axil of a reduced 
leaf and is protected by the pair of stipules belonging to that leaf (Text-flg. 58). 



Text^flgA. 4d-54. ^ 

49.—^An axillary bud of Acaoia etata. (x 4.) 

Bo.—*!», A dlaaram of a transverse section of a bud of Acacia etata. b. Type of 
olothtns hair. c. Type of glandular hair. 

Gl.—^An expanding bud of jRlaeocarpus reticulatue. ix U>.) 

52.-—A diagram of a transverse section of a bud of Elaeocarpua reticulatua ; (c) 
epithelium. 

58.—An axillary bud of Breynia oblonffifoUa. (x 11.) 

64.—A diagram of a transverse section of a bud of £frev>iia ohlonffifolia. . 


The leaf-rudiments in the bud are glabrous and protected by sUpuleSt two 
occurring with each leaf, their edges Just touching behind it, so hiding the 
leaf from view (Text-flg. 54). Examined externally, it may be mistaken for a 
true scaly bud, from which it differs by the fact that there are no Intermediate 
forms; every node has a fully developed foliage leaf. 

(v) Vitin Baudiniana F.v.M.—The terminal and axillary buds are alike flat 
and narrow, only the tomentose stipules being plainly visible. Blach leiU has two 
stipules which stand erect, face to face, and are joined medianly by a narrow 
band of tissue at right angles to the stipules (Text-flg. 55). Thus the stipules 
are held close together, forming two chambers, Into one of which flts the leaf 
belonging to these stipules, while the other chamber partly encloses the rest of 
the bod. Bach leaf is not unite completely enveloped by its own stipules and on 
the exposed median abaxial part of the unfolded leaf the hairs, which occur else¬ 
where on the leaves, are densest. The stipules themselves bear on their outer 
surtaoes numbers of hairs with short stalks and T-shaped heads, one of the arms 
of each terminal cell being greatly elongated and directed towards the apex of 
the hud. In an axillary shoot the flrst legf Is rudimentary. The rudiments of 
the tendrils may also he seen, each one densely covered with hairs and tsrtng close 
to the base of the leaf Initiated after It. Their growth in the bud Is slower than 
that of the leaves. 


0 
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C. Special cases of stlpular protection. 

(i) Ceratopetatum apetalnm Don,—In the terminal bud the leaves are not 
visible. This Is due to the fact that the stipules belonging to the terminal pair 
of leaves of the previous year’s shoot hide them (Text'flg. 56). The stipules of 
Ceratopetalum are complex, being formed by the lateral fusion of one stipule 
from each of the opposite leaves. They are green and stand erect. Those of the 
terminal pair of leaves partly enclose the rudiments of the following year’s growth, 
while each pair of leaves In the bud is also partly enveloped by Its own stipules 
(Text-flg. 57). The whole structure is covered by a resinous secretion,produced 
by the epitholla which line the fluted inner surfaces of the stipules. The axillary 
buds, bn the other hand, receive no protection from the stipules of the leaves in 



Text-flg«. BG-61. 

65.—A diagram of a transverse section of a bud of VitU Baudiniana. 

60. —Terminal and axillary buds of CeratopetuUim apetatum. (x 0-75,) 

67.'—A diagram of a trans^'erse section of a bud of Ceratop^italum apetalum; (a) 
stipules, (e) epithelium. 

56.—The base of an axillary shoot of Cerat&petalum apetaltLfn showing the rudi¬ 
mentary leaf (a) and stipules (e). (x 1.) 

59.—* A terminal bud of CalHooma aerrafi/olia. The outer stipules have been 
removed! ($) stipules. (0 leaf. <x 4.) 

90.-^A shoot of Fioue rubfplnoso showing a terminal and axillary bud. (x 0-6.) 

61. — *A diagram of a transverse section of a terminal bud of Ftcua rubiginosa. 
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whose axils they lie, so that the first pair of leaves on a lateral shoot usually 
remains rudimentary. There is, however, always a distinct hud in the axil of each 
of the rudimentary leaves of the proximal pair. There may only be a very slight 
elongation of the Internode between this pair and the base of the shoot (Text- 
fig. 58). 

(ii) Callioowo «etYo(i/oKa (Text-fig. 50) exhibits a similar bud structure to 
that of Oeratopetalum, the only difference being that in place of the secretion the 
leaves and outer surfaces of the stipules are densely clothed with unicellular 
rusty hafrs. These hairs are densest where the leaves are not covered by their 
stipules. The axillary bud is protected by the leaf-base and petiole of the mature 
leaf in whose axil it lies. Also, it Is noted that all the leaves of a lateral shoot 
develop fully. 

(ill) Mem rubiffinosa Deaf. (Text-fig. 60)' also belongs to this class. Most of 
4he growth of a shoot is carried on by the terminal bud. Each leaf has two over¬ 
lapping stipules lying inside it, so in this bud the first leaf is enveloped by the 
stipules belonging to the last leaf of the previous growth period (Text-fig. 61). A 
leaf develops for each pair of stipules and the latter are covered on their outer 
surfaces by unicellular hairs and the leaves may also bear a few.. 

The axillary buds do not often form, but if they do leaf-mdintents are absent 
within the first pair or two pairs of stipules, between which, however, a long 
internode appears as the shoot develops. 

\ 


D. Microscopic Buds. 

Microscopic buds are found in the class of naked buds, as they are in the 
cla^l of intermediate buds, the only difference being that all the leaves show full 
development, the criterion of a naked bud. 

(i) Darwinia fascicularis Rudge.—An inflorescence is terminal and the axillary 
buds are represented by papillae of tissue completely hidden between the leaf-bases 
and the stem (Text-flg. 62). Sometimes they are undlfCerentiated; at other times 
they may show the early development of the first two leaf-rudiments and, because 
of their protected position, they need and bear no protective organs (Text-flg. 68). 

(ii) JSaronia pinnata Sm.—The axillary buds are similar to those at VaruHnia 
fascicularis, and the terminal is completely hidden between the bases of the upper¬ 
most pair of leaves. 

(Hi) WesWnpiu rosmariniformis Sm.—The apical growing-point la protected 
by the surrounding leaves. The tuft of erect stiff white hairs which clothes each 
axillary papilla may be visible with the aid of a hand lens (Text-fig. 64). 

(Iv) Many Eucalypti such as Jt^ucalpptus corpmboaa, like Anpophora Zaneco- 
latus, show only an ill-defined swelling In each leaf-axil. But during the growing 
season a bud structure is developed (Text-figs. 65, 66, 67) which proceeds 
Immediately to expand, giving rise to young leaves. The buds In the axils of 
these in their turn may produce axillary shoots without a resting period. Terminal 
and many axillary shoots develop each growing season. The young leaves are 
protected by a secretion which has also been described by Welch (X028) . 


4. Mimed J9uds. 

Mixed buds are those from which both leaves and flowers may develop. Such 
buds, as the only means of shoot extension, are of rare occurrence in oUr Flora. 
Some phyilodineous Acadas such as Aoacia lonpifolia and A. mprfi/olia and also 
a member of the Euphorblaceae, Hicinocafpws pinifoHus, have mixed buds. 
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Text-flga. 62-76. 


62. —"I>ev 0 loping axinary shoot of JJarwinia ftMciculnria showing closely »et leaf- 

bases. (x $.) ^ 

63. —Axillary bud of Darwinia fa^cicularis, (x 30.) 

64. —Diagram of a vertical section of a bud of Weatrinffia roamarinUforniia. 

OS.— Buc&lyptun corywbostt showing Initiation of bud structures during the growing 
season. <x 0*7.> 

60.—Expanding bud of BucaUyptua oprymboaa, (x 4.) 

07k—Dlagfam of a transverse section of an expanding bud of Buculyptus corymboaa. 
60.-—-Axillary o^puund bud of Ac<ioia l&nyifolUi. (x 7.) 

09.—'Vertical section of a compound bud of Acadu lonyifoHa. (x 7.) 

70. —Developing axillary shoot of Acacia lonoifoUn showing Inflorescences (i) at the 

base* <x 1.) 

71. -—^Dormant bud of Aooola myrfi/olio* <x 7.) 

72. —t>evelopi«g axUlary shoot of Amda inyrtifoUai («) scale-ilke organ, (x 6-6.) 

73. —Older axillary shoot of Acaeia myrtifoHa, (x 1*6.) 

74. —Developing shoots of iHoimmf^ua ^ififUuai if) flowert (1) undeveloped leaf, 

<x 3*). ' ■ ■■ ■ 

76.—Older shoots of Hidnboarpua pinifoHua showing the development of shoots 
(a) in the axils of the undeveloped leaves (J). <x 1.) 
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(i) Acacia longifoUa Willd.—In each leaf*axll the rudimentary shoot has, on 
one side or either side, a young inHoreacence, the whole being enveloped by the 
two scale<llke organs (Text-figs. 68, 69). As the shoot emerges from the bud the 
first phyllode may not develop. However, there is a long Intemode on the shoot 
between the axil of the phyllode in which the shoot is developing and the stipules 
which mark the position of the undeveloped phyllode. The Inflorescences of the 
buds do not always mature. 

(li) Acacia myrtifolia Willd. has a mixed bud (Text-flg. 71). Flowers are 
produced terminally and the apical growth Is then continued by an axillary bud. 
In the axil of each leaf are two or sometimes throe buds. One of these ts a pure 
Inflorescence bud, the other two are potentially mixed buds. 

Each bud is covered by scale-like organs. There may be one true scale at 
the base of the shoot followed by three acale-llke organs, between which are 
distinct internodes (Text-flg. 72). In their axils inflorescences may, but do not 
always, appear. These are followed by the phyllodes (Text-fig, 73). 

(Ilf) Ricinooarpus pinifoUus Desf. (Text-flg, 74).—The main growth is by 
the terminal bud, the axillary buds are microscopic and hidden by the leaf- 
bases. As each expands, two to four foliar structures are first produced; the 
proximal one or two sometimes develop fully into normal leaves, the others do 
not. They are followed by several other undeveloped leaves In whose axils flowers 
arise. Flowers are also produced terminally. As the flowers mature, sl\oota 
develop rapidly In the axils of the first incomplete leaves which are then ^ed 
(Text-flg. 75). 


Variability. 

Variability exhibited by leaf-buds is in many cases very marked. Families 
such as the Proteaceae and Myrtaceae show great diversity of bud structure, 
including examples of all three classes, others are remarkably true to one type, 
e.g,, Epacridaceae, Cunoniaceae. Yet again a genus may Include species exhibiting 
different bud morphology. This is well illustrated in the genus Hakea for Hakea 
pube»cens has a scaly bud, Hakea eriantha has an Intermediate one, while Hakea 
salipna has a bud which may sometimes be Intermediate and at other times scaly 
according to whether Internodes elongate between the proximal organs or fail 
to do so. 

Variability of bud type is shown within a single species, i.e., the degree of 
development of the outer organs often varies greatly, e.g., JPuttenaea daphnoidea, 
in which the first leaves sometimes do not develop after initiation and at other 
times are clearly recognizable (Text-figs, 30. 31), or Petrophila putchella In which 
the number of transitional forms and their degree of development are variable. 

This variability may even extend to the different branches of the one plant, 
for the number of scales and transitional forms is rarely constant and the degree 
of development exhibited by the transitional forms is extremely variable, 

Foster (1929) suggests that bud structure and development may be controlled 
by the physiology of the shoot. The varlabiUty exhibited among species of the 
same family and even shown upon branches on the one plant seems to support 
this suggestion. Foster indicates that the formation of the “upper'' transitional 
forms as well as that of the lower transitional forms of Aeaoulne Bippocaetanum 
may be due to a change In physiological activity. The upper transitions^ forms 
are found on the shoot between the leaves and the bud-scales proper. The lower 
transitional forms occur between the budnscales proper and the leaves^ as has 
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already been mentioned. Organs Indicating similar conditions are found in 
Uopogon aneMonifoUu$t which has a bud like that of Petrophila pulchelta. In 
this plant the leaves Just beneath the tenuliiaf bud are smaller than those 
lower down on the shoot, indicating a slowing down of the metabolic rate. As 
the terminal bud expands, these small leaves are followed by transitional forms, 
each succeeding structure along the shoot showing slightly more development 
than the one preceding it as the metabolic rate approaches its optimum. 

Again in Petrophila pulchella sometimes among the first transitional forms 
an odd one appears that is much more fully developed. Such a development 
Indicates a temporary acceleration in the metabolic rate. 

ScmMABY. 

1. X.<eaf-buds in. New South Wales can be divided into three classes: (o) 
scaly; (b) intermediate; (c) naked. 

2. Scaly buds are poorly represented In the flora. Each bud conslstB of scales 
(representing laminae, or stipules) and transitional forms enclosing rudimentary 
leaves. The transitional forms are defined as those organs which lie on the 
shoot between the scales and the leaves proper. 

3. Hakea pubencens has a typical scaly bud with laminar scales and 
transitional forms devoid of axillary buds. Pitto.^porum undulatum has laminar 
scales and the two distal transitional forms usually have minute axillary buds. 
In the Epacridaceae scales are few and there Is a perfect series of forms from 
scale to leaf in the axils of any of which buds may be Induced to grow by injury 
of the shoot. 

4. Intermediate buds which, when closed, resemble naked buds, have outer 
foliar organs corresponding to the transitional forms of the scaly bud. There 
may be a marked difference between the latter and the mature leaves of the 
shoot as in Petrophit^i pulchella, or the change may be gradual as in Pe7^soonia 
saHcina* or yet again all the transitional forms may differ only In sixe. being 
slightly smaller than the leaves, e.g., Papanea variablHs. 

5. Many small-leaved types, e.g., Bauera ruhioides, and a few large-leaved 
types, e.g., Angophora lameolaia, have microscopic bud structures. The growing 
apex in such cases is usually enveloped by a crown of mature leaves. 

6. A naked bud is one in which, be the bud protection what it may, all th^ 
foliar organs of the expanded bud show perfect and full development. Such buds 
have the young leaf rudiments protected by hairs (e.g., Lomatiat Qrevillea), 
secretion (e.g., Myoporum) or stipules (e.g., Breunia)^ or some combination of 
these protective features. In those types in which stipules form the main protective 
feature the young leaf rudiments are not visible. 

7. Microscopic buds occur in this class just as frequently as among the inter¬ 
mediate buds, e.g., Barwinia fascioularia, Bucatyptua oorymboaa, 

8. Great variability of bud types is instanced among the genera of families, 
such as the Proteaceae and M 3 nrtaeeae, and among species of a genus, such as 
Bakea, Varlabiilty of development of a particular bud type is shown among the 
Individual plants of a species, such as Puttenaea daphnoidea or Petrophila pulohella» 
and, finally, may be shown among the buds on the one plant as Bankaia ericifolium. 

e. The evidence points to the fact that bud structure and development are 
influenced by the physiology of the shoot, as has already been pointed out by 
other writers. 
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Part IL 

Brief de9GHpUqm of the of selected species. 

The approximate length of each bud 1b given In millimetres. 

Fagaceae. 

Fagua Moorei F.v.M.—Scaly bud. Terminal (8 mm.) and axillary (1 mm.) 
alike. Bud roughly four-sided, its leaf rudiments covered by reddish-brown 
atipular scales, Frect glandular and a few simple hairs occur on scales, young 
stem and leaves. Stipules early deciduous. Mature stem has sparse covering of 
hairs, leaves glabrous. 

Moraceae. 

Ficus rubiginosa Desf.—Naked bud. See Part 1. 

Ficus siephanocarpa Warb.—Naked bud. Terminal (3 mm.) and axillary 
(1 mm,) alike. Bud morphology similar to that of Ficas rubigimsu. Leaves and 
lower part of stipules bear simple erect hairs. Axillary buds in this species are 
found in the axils of all leaves. A leaf rudiment occurs with the second pair of 
stipules on the shoot. 

Proteaceae. 

BankHa ericifoHa L.—Intermediate bud. See Part 1. 

Banksia integrifoUa L.—Intermediate bud. Terminal often an inflorescence. 
Axillary (1 mm.) like B, serrata. Bud is rusty tomentose and on expansion about 
six transitional forms occur on the shoot. V 

Banksia marginata Cav.—Intermediate bud. Terminal usually an Inlloroscence. 
Axillary buds (1 mm,) develop beneath the terminal. Organs of bud loosely 
compact, protected by pigmented woolly hairs. As bud expands a varying number 
of tomentose transitional forms occur which may be rather better developed than 
in Banksia serrata. 

Banksia serrata L.—^Intermediate type. Sec Part i. 

Banksia spinulosa Sm.—Intermediate type. Terminal usually an inflorescence. 
Axillary buds (1 mm.) like Banksia serrata. Approximately 12 transitional forms 
shown in developing shoot. Lamina Quite suppressed in proximal ones, but may 
be evident in distal ones. 

Conospermurn longifolium Sm.—Intermediate bud. See Part i. 

Grevillea acanthifoUa Cunn.—Naked bud. Terminal an Inflorescence. Axillary 
buds (1-2 mm.) partly hidden in axils of leaves, only densely hairy apex showing. 
Silvery T-shaped hairs lost as foliage matures. 

Greviltea buMfolia E.Br.—Naked bud. Flowers borne terminally, so shoots 
arise in axils of leaves Just beneath them. -Bud (1 mm.) like Greviltea linearis^ 
foliar organs having dense canopy of T-shaped hairs. Occasionally some of the 
outer leaves do not develop fully. 

Grevillea linearis E,Br,"*Naked bud. See Part 1. 

GreviUea mucronulata E.Br.—^Naked bud. Terminal (1-2 mm.) and axillary 
(1 mm.) like Grevillea linearis. Heads of hairs elongated, arms being reflexed. 

Grevillm oleoides Sleb«—Naked bud. Terminal (8 mm.) and axillary <1-2 
mm.) like Oret^llea lineari#. Tomentum exceptionally thick. 

Grevillea robuita CuGn.-"-Naked bud. Terminal (4 mm.) and axillary (2*3 
mm.) alike. Is&t radlments densely covered with dark-brown T-ahaped 
First two or three leaves on shoot usually fall away early, leaving well developed 
axillary buds. ' 
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Grevillm spacheiata R.Br.—^Nakod bud. Terminal (2 mm.) and axillary (0*5 
mm.) like GreviUea linearis. Sometlmea a tendency towards the intermediate 
type. 

Hakea dactyloides Cav.—Scaly bud. Flower buds alao scaly, Terminal (2-3 
mm.) and axillary (2 mm.) like those found in ff. pubescens, except that 
transitional forms bear minute buds in their axils and internodal elongation is 
more pronounced, leaves covered with T-shaped hairs which are lost as leaves 
mature. 

Hakea eriantha R.Br.—Intermediate bud. Terminal and axillary (2 mm.) 
alike. Organs of bud covered by T-shaped hairs. On expansion. 6-6 transitional 
forms occur on axillary shoot, distal ones having appearance of small leaves. 

Hakea puhescem Schrad.—Scaly bud. See Part 1. 

Hakea pi^pioni/orwis Cav.—Scaly bud. Terminal (2-3 mm.) and axillary 
(2-3 mm.) like Hakea puhescens. Scales are dark reddish-brown; flower buds 
scaly also. 

Hakea mliyna R.Br.—Intermediate bud. Terminal (2 mm.) and axillary 
(1 mm.) alike, covered with pigmented T-shaped hairs. Development of bud 
variable, proximal organs remain rudimentary and are followed on the shoot by 
transitional forms. Proximal organs have no axillary buds. Frequently the axis 
may elongate between them, w-hen they may he termed transitional forms, or 
occasionally may not do so, when they may be called scales. 

laopogon anemonifoUus R.Br.—Intermediate bud. Terminal may be an 
inflorescence. Axillary (2 mm.) always a leaf-bud. Bud like Petrophila putchelta. 
Foliar organs are sparsely covered with hairs and on bud expansion a variable 
number of transitional forms are seen. 

Lambertia formom Sm.^lntermediate bud. Leaf-bud (2-3 mm.) or flower- 
bud terminal. Axillary buds <1 mm.) similar to the terminal leaf-buds In develop¬ 
ment. Outer organs of leaf-bud (6-8 in number) are rather scale-llke in appearance. 
These transitional forms seem to represent leaf-bases and petioles, laminae being 
suppressed, and occur in whorls of three, as leaves do. Internodes between them 
distinct. Transition to young leaves, which are densely clothed with unicellular 
hairs, is markedly abrupt. 

LoTnatia Fraseri R.Br.—Naked hud. Terminal (4 mm.) and axillary (2 mm.) 
like homatia Xongifolia, Buds occur in axils of all leaves. Leaf rudiments covered 
by reddish-brown hairs and may show a tendency towards intermediate type. 

Loiaafia tongifolia R,Br.—^Naked bud. See Part i. 

l^matia HtaifoHa R.Br.—Naked bud. Terminal (S mm.) and axillary (2 mm.) 
like Lomatia tongifolia. Base of latter hidden by leaf-base. 

Petrophila pulehella R,Br.—Intermediate bud. See Part 1. 

Petrophila seSaiUs Sieb.—Intermediate bud. Terminal (2-4 mm.) like P. 
putohetlay except that no trace of lamina was apparent in the transitional forms 
of the specimens examined. 

Peraoonia tanceolaia Andr.—^Intermediate bud. Terminal (2 mm.) and 
axillary (1 mm.) like Pereoonfa saticina. Cell cavities in hairs reduced to a 
minimum. 

Peraoonia WneaHe Andr.—^Naked hud. Terminal (8 mm.). Leaf rudiments 
overlapping, their apices sometimes twisted a Uttle, They are densely covered 
by unicellular hairs. Axillary buds have only been observed close to the terminal 
and aiw just visible to the naked eye. 
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Persoonia nntuns R.Br.—Naked bud. Terminal (1 mm.) protected by the 
bases ot the surrounding leaves. It is like Ferjroonia lineariM^ only smaller and 
not so densely covered by hairs. Axillary buds microscopic, each protected by a 
tuft of hairs at the base of the leaf In whose axil it lies. 

peraoonia pinifoUus R.Br.—Naked bud. Terminal (2-8 mm.) like Per«oonia 
linearis. Axillary buds microscopic. 

Peraoonia salicina Pers.—Intermediate bud. See Part 1. 

Xiflomelum pyriforme Sm.—Intermediate bud. Terminal (4-5 mm.) and 
axillary minute. Former almost hidden between the bases of the uppermost pair 
of leaves. Exposed apex densely covered by unicellular rusty hairs directed 
vertically. Mature leaves glabrous. As the bud expands, from 2 to 6 transitional 
forms are revealed, in which the leaf-bases and petioles develop fully but the 
laminae (those tomentose portions of the bud) show no further growth. Vigorous 
shoots develop in the axils of all the transitional forms but the two proximal ones, 
although they may have axillary buds. 

Santalaeeae. 

Bxomrpus »p.—^Naked bud. Growing apex protected by two overlapping 
reduced leaves. Axillary buds microscopic. Both shoot and flower bud may occur 
In one axil. There are no protective organa, 

Olacaceae. \ 

Olax atricta R.Br.—-Intermediate bud. At apex of shoot the leaves are folded 
around one another without any protective covering. Axillary buds microscopic, 
showing initial differentiation of two leaves. When bud expands, the first two 
or three foliar organs do not attain the size of the characteristic leaves of the 
plant. 

Alsoaceae. 

Meaemhriantkemum aequilaUraU Haw,—^Naked bud. The terminal is pro¬ 
tected by the uppermost pair of mature leaves. In the growth season, In each leaf 
axil two succulent glabrous leaf rudiments arise. As the “Ijud opens, these 
elongate with their surfaces closely appressed, for a time protecting the rudiments 
of the next pair ot leaves Initiated inside. Many axillary shoots develop. The 
terminal bud is similar to the axillary In form and development. 

Monlmiaceae. 

DorppHora sassafras Endl.-—Naked bud. Terminal (4 mm.) and axillary 
(2 mm.) alike. Young leaf rudiments folded Inwards, their outer surfaces covered 
by short unicellular hairs. Oil is developed In the leaves, 

Hedyoarya angustifolia Cmn. —Intermediate bud. Terminal (2 mm.) and 
axillary (1*5 mm.) alike. Two buds in the axil of each leaf, upper one may 
produce an inflorescence. Organs of bud are protected by unicellular silvery hairs, 
lost as the leaves mature. First two foliar organs smaller than the characteristic 
leaf as in Hapanm variaMUs type. 

Lauraceae. 

Cryptocarya obovata R.Br,—Intermediate hx^d. Terminal (8-4 mm.) and 
axillary (2-8 mm.) alike. Leaf rudiments covered by pilose unicellular hairs. 
Developing shoot of Matmnea mriahiUa type. 

Oryptomrya $Hztentin€rvia (?) F.v.M.—Interinedtate bud. Terminal (8-4 mm^) 
and axillary (2 mm.) alike. Organs of bud covered by a tomentttm of rust-coloured 
hairs. Oil present In the leaves. As the hud expands 2 or 3 of the leaves flirst 
formed do not fully develop* as in Eapanea oariahifit. 
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Litsea deatbata Nees.—Scaly bud. Terminal (4 mm.) and axillary (2 mm.) 
alike. Leaf rudiment# are covered by scales bearing brown unicellular hairs. 
About live or six tranaltional forms occur, between which there are well marked 
internodes, but the first may show as little development as the last-formed and 
BO there may be a very abrupt change to the normal leaf. Each tranBltional form 
has an axillary bud. 

Saxifragaceae. 

JSauera rubioides Andr.—Intermediate bud. See Part i. 

Pittosporaceae. 

Billardiera scandem Sm.—Scaly bud. Terminal and axillary (1 mm.) buds 
alike. Flowers may be terminal. The bud has four membranous laminar scales 
bearing a sprinkling of hairs. Scales linked to leaves by a few transitional forms 
which, together with leaves, are covered with long silky hairs. Change from 
transitional form to leaf not abrupt. 

Bursaria spinosa Cav,—Naked bud. Each branch terminates in a thorn, apex 
of which is covered by two microscopic laminae. At tbe base of the thorn are two 
leaves with axillary buds. Minute leaves occur aUernately along the thorn. 
Each covers a small swelling which later produces a young shoot of the nature 
of a thorn. At the same time the minute leaf in whose axil the thorn Is developing, 
enlarges and photosynthesizes. 

Piitosporum revolutum Alt.—Scaly bud. Flower buds may develop terminally 
or in the leaf axils. Buds (3 mm.) like those of Pittosporum undukitum. Laminar 
scales densely clothed by rusty T-shaped hairs, together with a few glandular hairs. 
Transitional forms not well developed and do not photosynthesize as In P. undu- 
latum. Transition to leaves abrupt. 

Pittosporum undutatum Andr.—Scaly bud. See Part i. 

Cunoniaceae. 

Ackama Muelleri Benth.—Naked bud. Terminal (3 mm.) and axillary (1-2 
mm.) alike. Structure like that of (yeratopctatum apetalum, except that the 
secretion is absent. It is replaced by hairs occurring on the leaves and outer 
surfaces of the deciduous stipules. Also the first pair of leaves of each axillary 
shoot show full development. 

CalUcoma serruH/oHa Andr,—Naked bud. Terminal (B mm.) and axillary 
(2 mm.). See Part 1. 

Ocratopetalum apetalum Bon.*-Naked bud. See Part 1. 

CtratopttaHm gummif^rum Sm.—Naked bud. Terminal (2 mm.); axillary 
(1 mm. or less). Bud structure as in C. apetalum. 

Weinmannia ruMfoUa Beifth.—Naked bud. Like Ackama Muelleri; tomentum 
dense. 

LegumlnOsae. 

Acaeia deewrens WiUd.—^Naked bud. Terminal (3-4 mm.) and axillary 
(2 mm.) alike. Arrangement of the organs In the hud as in Acaeia ektta (see 
Part i), except that glahdular hairs are more numerous. 

Acacia decurrens yar. mollis Llndl,—-Naked bud. Terminal (2 mm.) and 
axillary (1 mm.) alike. Axillary bud protected by the base of compound leaf. 
Bud structure like Acacia decurrens, except that clothing hairs are very abundant 
and secretion seems to be absent. 

Acacia di^potor Willd-^—Naked bud. Terminal, (3 mm.) and axillary (2 mm.) 
alike. Bud like Aoocia cUta and Acacia decurrens, except that glandular hairs 
are more numerous. 
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Acacia data Cunn.—Nakod bud. See Part i 

Acacia jnniperina Willd.*—Naked bud. Leaf-bud not visible lu the axils of 
phyllodes even wltb bluocular microscope. Foliar and flower rudiments may 
arise side by side la the axU of a phyllode. Phyllodee originate in rapid succes¬ 
sion and grow immediately to maturity. 

J.c<mia ImgifoUa WUld.—Mixed bud. See Part i. Phyllodes bear clothing 
hairs and a tew glandular hairs which are lost as the phyllodes mature. 

JLcdcia myrfi/olta Wllld,^—Mixed bud. See Part i. 

Boisiaca heterophylla Vent.—-Naked bud. The leaf rudiments at the apex 
{1 mm.) are enveloped by small brown stipules. The stipules, two of which occur 
with each leaf, are pushed apart as each leaf appears. The petiole grows obliquely 
to bring the leaf well outside the stipules. Each leaf is covered by hairs which are 
lost as the leaf matures. The lamina of each leaf remains folded inwards tor 
some time as the bud expands to give a measure of protection to the younger 
leaves. Axillary buds are microscopic. 

Sossiaea microphplla Sm,—Naked bud. Like BosHaea heterophylla. 

Daviesia uUcina Sm.—Intermediate bud. Growth by axillary buds (0*6-1 mm.). 
Young rudiments in the bud have no protective covering. Red pigment is 
developed. On expansion 6-6 of the first initiated organs do not fully develop. 
These transitional forms vary from a scale-Uke organ to an attenuated form 
similar to very young leaf, A bud occurs in the axil of each. The leaf, itnl^ke 
the transitional form, is very mucronate. Apex of the shoot is usually a spihe. 

DiUwynia ericifoUa Sm.—Naked bud. Flowers terminal, axillary buds micro¬ 
scopic. Sometimes on expansion two transitional forms occur bearing a tuft of 
hairs at the apex. 

Hovea HneaHs E.Br.—Naked bud. Terminal (3 mm.) and axillary (I mm.) 
alike. The latter lies between two flower-buds which develop first. Young leaves’ 
enveloped by a dense tomentum of dark rust-coloured hairs and protection also 
afforded by small stipules. Arrangement of stipules and leaves as in Osoylobium 
trilohatum. First one or two leaves are sometimes smaller than those formed 
later. 

Oxylobium trilobatum Beath.—Naked bud. See Part 1. 

PlatyloMum fornwsum Sm.—Scaly bud. See Part 1. 

Phytlota phyUcoidcH Benth,—Intermedlate bud. Mature leaves protect the 
terminal growing point. Axillary buds, by which the main growth takes place, are 
microscopic. Each consists of 8 to 4 leaf-rudiments densely clothed with hairs 
and protected by tke leaf-base. The number of transitional forms varies, as does 
also their degree of development. 

Mirbelia gmndiflora Ait.—Naked bud. Flowers terminal and axillary. Shoot 
growth by axillary buds (2 mm.) which may arise between the flower-buds and 
the leaf-base. Leaf-rudiments protected by a dense tomentum of hairs. 

Mirbelia reticulata Bm .—^Intermediate bud. Growth by axillary buds (1 mzn.). 
Leaves of the bud protected by a tomentum of hairs. Varying degrees of develop¬ 
ment shown by the first few organs, which may be quite rudimentary or only a 
little smaller than leaves. 

Puttenaea tkiphnotOes Wendlr—Intermedlate bud. See Part 1. 

PitUenaea elHptioa Sm.—^Intermediate bud. Growth by both terminal and 
axillary buds. Terminal growing*point enveloped by stipules which are large In 
comparison with the sise of leaf and joined laterally. Stipules are fully developed 
when the leaves are only rudimentary and so etfecttvely protect the latter. 
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Axillary bud minute and completely hidden by the stipules of leaf in whose axil It 
lies. Developing shoot of Bunksia ericlfoUa type. 

Pultenaea retu$a Sm.—^Intermediate bud. Terminal an Inflorescence. Micro¬ 
scopic axillary buds just beneath terminal develop. Expansion as in Pultenaea 
daphnoides. 

Pultenaea eiipularis Sm.—Naked bud. Terminal an inflorescence, though 
leaves may grow out after development of fruits. Each axillary bud microscopic 
and hidden by a pair of large stipules, joined laterally. Outer one or two leaves 
sometimes not Quite as large as those formed later. 

Pultenaea vittoaa Wllld.—Naked bud. Terminal (1-2 mm.) and axillary 
microscopic. In structure like Pultenaea eUiptica, Stipules membranous and 
leaves villous. 

Hutaceae. 

Boronia pinnaia Sm.—Naked bud. Terminal lies hidden between the bases 
of the iippermost pair of leaves of the previous growth period. Axillary micro¬ 
scopic and concealed by the subtending leaf-base. Leaf rudiments develop without 
any protective covering. Oil glands in leaves. 

Boronia microphplla Sleb.—Naked bud as Boronia pinnata, 

Correa alba Andr.—Naked bud. Terminal (3-4 mm.) and axillary (1-2 mm.) 
alike. Each leaf folded inward along the midrib, so protecting the younger 
leaves inside. Dense tomentum of stellate hairs on leaves. Sometimes a tendency 
towards the intermediate type. 

Correa epecioaa Andr.—Naked bud. Terminal (2 mm.) and axillary (1 mm.) 
like C, alba. The first two leaves of the bud are much further developed than the 
next two and they overlap one another. 

Eriostemon crowd F.v.M.—Naked bud. Terminal (2 mm.) and axillary (0*5 
mm.) alike, covered by a tomentum of sessile stellate hairs. Leaves of the bud 
loosely overlap one another. Sometimes a tendency towards intermediate type. 

Zieria Smithii Andr.—Naked bud. Terminal (2 mm.). In the axil of each 
leaf are two buds; both may be flower-buds or one may later form an axillary 
shoot. The radi|tientary leaves of the bud bear a few sessile stellate hairs and 
a thin coating of a secretion formed by multicellular glandular hairs which are 
few in number. 

Tremandraceae. 

Tetratheca ericifoHa Sm.—Intermediate bud. Terminal (1 mm.) protected by 
the surrounding leaves. Axillary microscopic. On expansion the first two leaves 
do not develop fully as in Hapanea variabiUs type. Flower and leaf bud may arise 
side by side. 

Euphorbiaceae. 

Breynia obtongifoUa Muell.—Naked bud. See Part i. 

Cloohidion JPerdinandi Muell.—Naked bud. Terminal bud (2 mm.). The 
axillary hud (0*5 mm.) is completely hidden by the stipules of the leaf in whose 
axil It lies. Bud similar to that of Breynia oblongifolia; the stipules, however, 
overlap behind each leaf. There is a tendency for the elongation of the cells 
lining the inner surfaces of the stipules, tdthough no secretion has been detected, 
Sometimes the first few leaves of the shoot are smaller as in the intermediate 
type. 

Micinocarpue pinifoUui Desl.—Mixed bud. Bee Part 1. 
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Meliacsae. 

Synoum glandutosum Juss.—Naked bud. Terminal (8 mm.) and axlUnry 
(2 mm.) alike. Young leaf rudiments protected by a tomentum of unicellular 
hairs. 

Celastraceae. 

,Eluco(len4ron au 9 trale Vent.—Naked bud. Terminal (8 mm.) and axillary 
(3 mm.) alike. The latter are partly protected by the persistent stipules of leaves 
in whose axils they lie. Bud compa<;t, each leaf having a pair of small stipules 
lined by epithelia. The secretion thus formed protects the glabrous leaf rudiments, 

Sapindaceae. 

Dodonaea triquetra Wendl.—Naked bud. See Part 1. 

Rhamnaceae. 

PomaderrU eUiptica Lahlll.—Intermediate type. Flowers terminal. Axillary 
bud (2 mm.). Each leaf in the bud has a pair of stipules which overlap one 
another. The leaves and stipules bear long unicellular hairs and a few shortly 
stalked stellate hairs. As the shoot develops the proximal leaves remain slightly 
smaller than those formed later. 

Pomaden'ift lanigera Sims.—Intermediate type. Axillary bud (2 mm.). The 
leaves of the bud are covered on their lower surfaces by a very dense tomentum 
of rust-coloured hairs. Each leaf has two thin membranous slightly hairy stipules, 
which overlap one another on the inner side of the leaf and are very decidudHis, 
Bach pair is pushed off by the growth of the leaf inside it In the bud. Mature leaf 
slightly pubescent above, rusty tomentose below. The first two leaves are smaller 
than those formed later. 

Pormderris phillyraeoideH Slab.—Naked bud. Flowers terminal. Axillary bud 
(1 mm.) like Pormderris lanigera, only smaller. Stipules not so deciduous and 
often, but not In every case, all leaves develop fully, 

Vitaceae. 

Vitis Baudiniana F.v.M.—Naked bud. See Part i. 

Viiis hypogtauca F.v.M.—Naked bud. Terminal (5 mm.) and axillary (3 mm.) 
similar in structure. Bike Vitis Baudiniana except that the edges of stipules 
overlap, completely enclosing the leaves in the bud. The first leaf of axillary bud 
does not develop. 

Blaeocarpaceae. 

JSlaeocarpus reticulatus Sm.—Naked bud. See Part 1. 

Blaeocarpus hot&petalus F.v.M.—Naked bud. Terminal (2 mm.) and axillary 
(1 mm.) like J?. reticulatus, except that the unicellular hairy covering of the 
leaves is denser. 

Sterculiaceae. 

Laaiopetalum ferrugineum ^m ,—Naked bud. See Part i. Terminal (3 mm.), 
axillary (1*2 mm.). 

LasiopetatuM rufum R.Br.^Naked bud, Teminal (2 mm.), axillary (1 mm.); 
like hasiopetalum ferrugineum, 

Brachychiton populneus R.Br.—^^Intermediate bud. Terminal (X mm.) and 
axillary (0»3 mm.) alike. Each leaf rudiment is protected by a pair of stipules, 
both stipules and leaves bearing stellate and glandular hairs. As the shoot 
develops the first two or three foliar organs, transitional forms, drop off and their 
axillary buds give rise to vigorous shoots. The stipules are very deciduous and 
the hairs are lost as the leaves mature. 
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Myrtaceae. 

Angophora cordifoUa Cay."~*Interinedlate bud. As in A. lanceoJara, buds ara 
represented by swellings which in the growing season produce bud structures In 
which the leaves, loosely folded* are held together by the Interlocking of the 
shaggy hairs and emergences which occur on their surfaces. The first six may 
be transitional forms, the proximal one being quite rudimentary. 

Angophora tanceolata Cav.—Intermediate bud. See Part 1. 

Backhousia myrtifolia Hook, and Harv.—Intermediate bud. Terminal (2 mm.) 
and axillary (1«2 mm.) alike. The leaf rudiments overlap one another and are 
covered by silvery unicellular hairs. Fewer hairs occur on the proximal 2 or 3 
pairs which are transitional forms. The proximal pair usually remains quite 
rudimentary. 

Baeckea brevifoHa DC.—Naked bud, Terminal growlng-point protected by 
mature leaves, axillary buds microscopic and completely hidden in the leaf axils. 

Baeckea UnifoHa Eudg.—Naked bud. Terminal growing-point protected 
between the leaf-bases of the two uppermost leaves. Axillary buds microscopic 
and hidden in the leaf-axils. The first-formed leaves of the axillary shoots are 
occasionally smaller than those formed later, 

CalUstemon tanceotatus DC.—Scaly bud. Terminal (4 mm.) and axillary 
(2 n3tm.) alike. Former roughly hemispherical and may be a flower-bud. The 
formation of a spike of flowers does not terminate the growth, which is continued 
by a long shoot. The axillary buds are usually pure leaf-buds. Reddish-brown 
laminar scales are numerous (12-lS) and are followed by transitional forma 
(18-12) which gradually become longer and narrower (as In Hakea pube9cen$}, 
more closely approximating to the leaf. The young leaves bear a dense tomentum 
of silky hairs. 

DaruHnia faaclcularie Rudge.—Naked bud. See Part i. 

Eucalyptus corymbosa Sm,—^Naked bud. See Part 1. 

Eucalyptus paniculata Sm.—^Naked bud. Like E. corymbosa, 

Kunzea corifolia Relchb.—Scaly bud. Terminal (1 mm.) like heptospermum 
flavesecnst only the scales are fewer In number and minute. The laminar scales 
soon fall and are followed on the shoot by a few transitional forms. Scars left by 
scales are indistinct* or even obliterated. Axillary bud, when it occurs, is minute. 

LeptoBpermum attenuatum Sm,—Scaly bud, Terminal (2 mm.) and axillary 
(1 mm.) covered by laminar scales which, by a series of forms, grade into the 
leaves. Scales are brown and membranous. The internodes between the 
transitional forms are almost negligible, as In Hakea pubescens, 

Leptospermum jlavescens Sm.—Scaly bud. Terminal (2 mm.) and axillary 
(2 mm.) alike. From 8 to 14 foliar organs before the leaves, like Leptospermum 
attenuatum. Leaves covered by silky hairs, 

Leptospermum lanigerum Sm.—Scaly bud. Terminal (3 mm.) and axillary 
(8 mm.) alike. From 14 to 18 laminar protective organs (scales and transitional 
forms) which are covered on their outer surfaces by woolly hairs. Axis also 
hairy, so when scales and transitional forms drop off scars are hidden. Sequence 
as in }j€ptospermum fiavescens. 

Leptospermum parvifoUum Sm.—Scaly bud. Terminal (1 mm.) and axillary 
(1 mm.) with morphology like that of Leptospermum attenuatum, 

Leptoapmmum sfelMum Cav.—Scaly bud, Terminal (2 mm.) and axillary 
alike. Laminar scales brown* membranous and ailghtly hairy. About 8 foliar 
organs (scales and transitional forms) developed between the silvery tomentose 
leaves and the base of the shoot Like Leptospermum attenuatum. 
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Melaleuca ericifolia Sm.—Scaly bud. Flowers are terminal. After jflowertiig» 
one or two shoots may continue the terminal growth. Axillary bud (1 mm.) has 
from 6 to 8 laminar scales and from 6 to 10 transitional forma. 

Melaleuca nodosa Sm.—Scaly bud. Flowers are terminal. After flowering, two 
shoots may continue terminal growth. Axillary buds (1 mm.) protected by the 
leaf-bases. Beales and transitional forms fewer than In Melaleuca ericifolia. 
Young leaves sparsely covered with long white hairs. 

Melaleuca thymifoUa Sm.—-Scaly bud. Terminal sometimes a leaf-bud, but 
more often a flower-bud. After flowering, a shoot may continue the terminal 
growth. Axillary buds (1 mm.). Two or four laminar scales followed by two 
transitional forms which often closely approximate to leaves and bear buds in 
their axils. 

Rhodantnia trinervia Blame. Intermediate bud. Terminal {2-3 mm.) and 
axillary (2 mm.). Organs of bud bear dense tomentum of brown hairs and on 
expansion first four do not fully develop. The first pair is rudimentary, but each 
transitional form has an axillary bud, second pair is only little smaller than the 
normal leaves. Many axillary shoots develop. 

Syncarpia laurifoUa Ten.—Scaly bud. See Part 1. 

Tristania laurina R.Br.—^Intermediate bud. See Part i. 

Ericaceae. 

GauUheria hispida R.Br.—Scaly bud. The terminal and upper axillary buds 
are flower-buds. Shoot growth is continued by the lower axillary buds (2 mm.). 
The laminar scales, 4-6 in number, are brown and membranous. They grade Into 
transitional forms, of which there are 8-10. Inner ones are like small leaves and 
bear buds in their axils. 

Epacrldaceae. 

Aorotriche aggreyata R.Br.—Scaly bud. Buds (1-2 mm.) typical of 
Bpacridaceae. Many axillary shoots develop. 

Epacris microphylla R.Br.—Scaly bud. Typical bud of the Epacrldaceae (as 
described in Part i), only minute. 

Epacris putchella Cav.—Scaly bud. Axillary buds barely visible to the naked 
eye and of type found in 8typhelia trijiora, only the number of transitional forms 
is far fewer. 

Btyphelia humifusa Pers.-—-Scaly bud. Terminal (1 mm.) surrounded by 
mature leaves. Axillary buds are developed In the axils of the upper leaves only. 
Bud a typical one of the Epacrldaceae. The organs of the bud are mucronate. 
The transitional forms develop a tendency towards serration which Is charac¬ 
teristic of the normal leaf, 

Btyphelia lanceotata Sm,—Scaly bud. Bud of Epacridaceous type. Axillary 
(1 mm.) almost hidden by the hairs of the stem and protected by the subtending 
leaf-base. Transitional forms few in number. They develop the cillate hairs 
characteristic of the leaves. 

Btyphelia Hchei Labill.—Scaly bud. Bud Is very small; the transition from 
4cale to leaf is not as perfect as it ts in many members of the Epacrldaceae, There 
are fewer forms, so the change is more abrupt. 

BtypheHa triflora Andr.—Scaly bud. See Part 1. 

Btyphelia tubifhra Sm.—Scaly bud. SinaU buds with a morphology like that 
of Btyphelia triftora. 

BtypheUa viridis Andr.—Scaly bud. Bud like Btyphelia triflorat eteept that 
fewer forms are developed before the normal leaves. 
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TrocHooarpa laurina R.Br.—^Scaly bud. Terminal (2 mra.) and axillary 
(1-2 mm.) edike. Typical bud ot Bpacridaceae. 

WooilHa pungms P.v.M.—Scaly bud. Typical bud of family, but very small 
and only a few transitional forms between scales and leaves. 

Myrsinaceae. 

Rapanea mriahiUs Mes.—Intermediate bud. See Part 1, Terminal (3 mm,), 
axillary .(2 mm.). 

Oleaceae. 

Notelaea kmgifoHa Vent,—Scaly bud. Terminal (3 mm.) and axillary (1-2 
mm.). Two buds in the axil of each leaf. Both may be dower-buds or one a leaf- 
bud. Each bud has two brown scales covered with pilose hairs, There are two 
transitional forms slightly smaller than leaves. Leaf rudiments also hairy. 
Verbenaceae. 

Avicennia oJP4}imH9 L.—Naked bud. See Part i. 

Clerodendron tomentosum R.Br.—Naked bud. Terminal (2-3 mm.) and axillary 
(1-2 mm.) alike. Leaf-rudiments clothed by multicellular uniserlate hairs. 
Labiatae. 

Prostantli€7'a marifolia R.Br.—^Naked bud. Apical growing-point protected 
by surrounding leaves. At the base of each leaf is a tiny papilla of tissue protected 
by long 2-celled hairs. 

WesMngia rosmariniformU Sm.—Naked bud. See Part i. 

Solanaceae. 

Solanum sodomaeum L.—Naked bud. Terminal (2 mm.) and axillary (1 mm.); 
young leaves covered by stellate and glandular hairs. Prickles develop later. 
Solanum mnthocarpum Schrad.—Naked bud. Like Solanum ttodomaeum. 
Myoporaceae. 

Myoporum tenuifoUum Porst.—Naked bud. See Part i. 

Compositae. 

Hetichryaum dioanvifoHum Don.—Intermedlate bud. Flowers terminal. 
Growing-point enveloped by leaves. Axillary buds microscopic and, on expansion, 
the first two leaves are smaller than those formed later. 
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FLETCHER MEMORIAL LECTURE, 1930. 

JOSEPH JAMES FLETCHER, AN IDEALIST SECRETARY. 

By A. H. S, Lucas, M.A., B.Sc. 

[Delivered IBth September, 1930,] 

In July, 1926, 4;he Council of the Linnean Society of New South Wales decided 
as the best toeans of perpetuating the memory of Its late Secretary and President, 
Mr. J. J. Fletcher, to establish an Annual Fletcher Memorial Lecture, to be 
delivered in Sydney upon some branch of Natural History. This resolution was 
arrived at four years ago, and Sir Baldwin Spencer, F.R.S., was invited to be 
the first lecturer. It was hoped that the lecture would be delivered in 1927, but 
the long postponement has been caused first by Sir Baldwin's prolonged absence 
from Australia, and then by his lamented death in Patagonia. Thus deprived by 
Pate of the distinguished services of that eminent and brilliant investlgatoriythe 
Council has invited me, as for long a close friend of Mr. Fletcher, to give the 
first lecture. Naturally I do so with fear and trembling. 

Sir Baldwin was also a close friend of mine from the time he arrived in 
Australia to occupy the Chair of Biology In the Melbourne University. I was 
Intimately associated with him both at the University and In the Royal Society 
of Victoria, and I may say that it was entirely owing to his urge that I wrote 
books on Botany and Zoology. Though diffident enough of my own powers, I 
cannot but feel that it is in some degree appropriate that one who was Intimate 
with both Mr, Fletcher and Professor Spencer should endeavour to set forth the 
life and work of the one in the spirit of the other. For It seems right that the 
First Fletcher Memorial Lecture should have as Its subject the Life and Work of 
J. J. Fletcher. 

Joseph James Fletcher was born in Auckland, New Zealand, in 1850. He was 
a son of the manse, for his father was the Rev. Joseph Horner Fletcher, a Methodist 
clergyman, at that time Headmaster of the Auckland College. In March last, 
under the title “A Man of Ideals," the Sydney Morning Herald published a full 
and appreciative account of his life and work, forty years after his death. He was 
a man of culture and was for twenty-two years President of Newington College. 
He was prominent in his Church, having charge of the Theological Institute, and 
being elected President of the General Methodist Conference of Australia. To 
him, doubtless, his son owed much of his serious outlook on life and duty, his 
term language, and perhaps some of his whimsioai humour. 

His school days were spent first at the Ipswich Grammar School and then at 
Old Newington on the Parramatta River, where his father was the President. 
The school building was tbe old homestead of the Blaxland famllyi a large two- 
storied house facing tbe river. The playground was the fine estate of the 
Biaxlands, comprising acres of gigantic trees, acres of scrub and acres of marshes. 
There was no science taught In schools In those days, but Old Newington taught 
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its own ftcidncii. WiM birds were in abundanoe, wild duck treauented the marshes 
and wild life in general was In profusion. There was variety In plant life, too. 
The boys amused themselves with bird-nesting, catching opossums, rambling 
around and bathing in the creek. It was a happy, healthy life, and we may think 
of him. as of Agassiz— 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature the dear old Nurse. 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymea of the universe. 

He passed from Newington College to the Sydney University where he read 
for the Arts course, taking his B.A. In 1870. Under the tuition of the famous 
Dr. Badham, he gained a well-grounded knowledge of Latin and Greek. Dr. 
Badham must have been considerably Impressed by his aptitude for the tongues 
for. when, on the occasion of the visit to Sydney of H.E.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
the University decided to give a representation of the Phormlo of Terence in the 
Latin, he selected Fletcher to play the important part of Nausistrata. 

The Sydney Morning Herald says of him: “This gentleman's impersonation 
of the angry and jealous wife excited much merriment.'* Dr. Badham. too, 
Gompllmented him on his rendering and elocution. His compeers on the stage 
became afterwards famous. Sir Pope Cooper as Chief Justice of Queensland and 
Sir Edmund Barton as the first Prime Minister of Australia. But it was not as 
an actor or as a lawyer, still less as a politician, that Fletcher was to win his 
bays. 

After taking his degree, he decided to devote himself to teaching, and for 
several years, first at Wesley College. Melbourne, and. with a break, later on at 
hlft old school. Newington College, he was a practical schoolmaster In full work. 
At Wesley he had for his chief Martin Howy Irving, the son of Carlyle's great 
friend. Edward Irving. The son had resigned his position as Professor of Classics 
in the Melbourne University to take the head-mastership of Wesley. I have often 
heard Fletcher speak of his firm discipline and stimulating teaching. He gave 
wise counsels to the young master. Some of his fellow masters survived to my 
time at Wesley and they spoke of Fletcher as a good and kindly, if somewhat 
eccentric, colleague, who had ways of hU own in the classroom. While at Wesley 
he read for his M*A. degree, which be obtained in 1873. The teaching of elementary 
chemistry was in those days an extra, like drawing and music, and Irving 
entrusted it to Fletcher. Whether from this accident or not. he was now strongly 
attracted to natural science so that, after taking his higher degree, he resigned 
his post at Wesley and betook him to London to enter on a science course. 

He had chosen Just the right time. The School of Cuvier and Owen had 
dene its work and passed. Biology was being studied and taught by new methods. 
At Oxford Holteston had Introduced into his laboratory the dissection of a 
graduated series of animal types, from the lower to the highest, and Huxley at 
South Kensington adopted snd improved on his methods. Work with the micro* 
scope had become prominent in the laboratories, where the introduction of 
microtomes and of a whole battery of differentiating reagents extended the scope 
of blologleal research* The views of evolution of Darwin and Wallace, whole¬ 
heartedly adopted by Huxley and Joseph Ho^er. had won a general acceptance 
In the sctsntlic world and provided fresh avenues of research. The deep*sea 
iavestifalio&s of Wyviille Thomson and the "Challenger" had made known the 
extstence of a world of hew and strange forms of life. The importance of the 
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Study of tbe devoloiMneat of Uviug a&imals as bearing on the theory of evolution 
became evident, and at Cambridge, Francis Maitland Balfour, brother of Earl 
Balfour, devoted himself and attracted his students to work out the details of 
embryology in the different groups. The whole biological world was fermenting 
in an unprecedented spirit of enthusiasm. 

Fletcher joined Huxley's classes at South Kensington, where, as Spencer says 
in his memoir, **it was possible for a student to listen to the leading exponent 
and protagonist of the evolution theory, and at the same time gain by practical 
experience a first hand knowledge of plant and animal morphology". He also 
in London had the good fortune to meet Professor Balfour, who was so struck 
by Metcher's keenness and capacity that he invited him to visit Cambridge as 
his own guest, and Fletcher spent three months In the University. In both 
L»ondon and Cambridge he worked with many who afterwards occupied Chairs of 
Zoology or Biology in British universities at home and in the Dominions—his 
great friend G. B. Howes, Jeffrey Parker, Milnes Marshall, Haddon, 6. F. Harmer, 
J. J. Lister, Adam Sedgwick and others, all well-known names In biological 
science. It seems as if he, too, might have looked forward to the congenial life 
of a Professor of Biology in some British university. But it was not to be, and 
the Linnean Society was to be the richer. He remained in England for five years, 
working hard all the time and obtaining the degree of B.Sc. in the London 
University. 

Before leaving England he published his first paper in conjunction mth 
J. J, Lister, who was then a demonstrator In the Cambridge Laboratory. It 
appeared in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, and dealt with 
some features of the genital organs of the macropodidae. He had felt that the 
first duty of an Australian biologist was to attempt to solve some of the problems 
presented by the Australian fauna and flora. He would gladly have given his 
life to the study of these problems, but unfortunately no opening offered for a 
life exclusively devoted to research. It was not till later that chairs of biology 
were founded in the universities of Australia and New Zealand an4 there were 
no research fellowships available. Accordingly, when he returned to Australia In 
13B1, he had again to betake him to teaching. 

He joined the staff at Newington College, of which his father was President 
We know more of his Newington than of his Wesley career. Though his scientific 
aspirations were unsatisfied, he faced his work with determination and energy. At 
first as Acting Headmaster and then as one of the senior men he earned a 
reputation for thoroughness. 'Tt's dogged as does it", had said Darwin, and 
Fletcher accepted the motto and lived up to It. One old pupil, a professor of 
philosophy, speaks of "the well-known austerity of his rule". Another says, "He 
made his class work hard but he worked hard him8elf*^ and again, "Chronic 
shirkers had a pretty rough time with him. He told them in so many words, 
and not once only, that they were robbers; if they didn't work, they were robbing 
their parents". Hence his class, a large one, became known in the school as '"The 
Forty Thieves", a title In which they rather gloried as boys, and over whidh they 
often chuckled when they were men. He would open proceedings by some such 
addi^ ne "This is the time for work, so put away aU story books, playthings, 
kickshaws, gewgaws, jlmjams, sampans, catamarans, anything else irrelevant * . 
(He had a quaint vocabulary but one can imagine that the boys were UstmUng^) 
He made it his rule never to tell his pupils anything which they oofUld find out 
for themselves. He believed in starting resegrch sa#ly. But In the case Of triers 
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hl8 help and advice were always available. Hie discipline was indexible, and 
occasionally in grim humour he **made the punishment hi the crime*'. Naturally 
he was not popular at the time, but when he left Newington the Sixth and Fifth 
Forms made him a spontaneous presentation and expressed to him their sincere 
gratitude and affectionate esteem, and in later years when his old pupils still 
more realized all that he had done for them, they spoke of him in terms of 
respect and affection. 

He was not forgetful of the claims of biology and introduced into hie class- 
work an elementary course of anatomy and physiology. Later on, after his happy 
marriage, he would invite older boys to tea, and after tea would show them some 
of the wonders and uses of the microscope. A large number of these—seven of 
the very “Forty Thieves"—became doctors, some of them foremost in their 
profession. Thus Sir Herbert Maitland told Mr. Horner Fletcher, J. J/s elder 
brother, that he put down his effective career to the inspiring influence—and the 
hard discipline—of bis old master. Not all of the seed sown in this way by 
Fletcher fructtfled, for some fell on stony ground, to wit, of boys destined to be 
lawyers. Still one even of these is well known as a lover of our native birds and 
is an authority on their habits. 

As a schoolmaster Fletcher might have gone far, but presently an opportunity 
offered for returning to his true love. He was at Newington from# 1881 to 1885. 
While there he joined the Linnean Society, then in its early days, and Sir William 
Maoleay soon recognized his quality and accordingly offered him the position of 
Director and Librarian of the Society. So Fletcher took leave of Newington and 
Bchoolmasterlng, and entered on his duties under Sir Wlllfam on 1st January, 1880. 
He had found hia mdtler. He felt that the Society could carry out Macleay’s aims, 
and they coincided with hia own, for active research on the Australian fauna and 
flora, much more effectively and on a much larger scale than any single-handed 
Investigator could hope to do. Sir William all his life gave him his confidence and 
his friendship. And never was a man more loyal to his work and to his friends 
than was Fletcher. As Spencer writes, **No task, however great or however small, 
that he thought touched on the honour of the Macleays or the welfare of the 
Society was left undone, no matter what it cost him in time and thought/’ He 
served the Llnnean for 8S years, for seven as Director and Librarian and for 20 
as Secretary, but whatever was the designation of his office he was always the 
hub of the Society. 

As Secretary he carried on the business of the Society with minute care. 
There were Intricate legal negotiatfbns in connection with the inauguration of the 
Hacleay Bacteriologist and the establishment of the Maoleay Research Fellowships, 
and he ever kept a jealous eye on the exact execution of the terms of Sir William’s 
bequests. All meetings, council, ordinary, annual, committee, came on as by 
clockwork. 1 cannot recall a single occasion on which hia minutes were challenged. 

Aa Librarian he watched lovingly over the rare and valuable books presented 
by Maoleay and kept the many and ever accumulating periodical journals all in 
order and place so that members could readily consult them. And he noted their 
contents and k^t them in mind for use by himself and others. In 1684 he bad 
smbllahed a catalogue of papers and works relating to the mammalian orders 
Marsuptaila and Monotremata. But his bibliographical work was on a much wider 
scale. !n a huge folio oiieediook he kept account of books and articles on all 
natural history topics vHkich might he of interest to Aastralian workers, and thus 
M happened that, whatever branch a man was studying, an appeal to Fletcher 
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seldom failed to bring out something of value* which had escaped the imveitlfator* 
He was often appealed to by workers in other Btates. 

As Editor of the Puookkiiiwqs he did an immense amount of work, correcting 
with particularity the MSB. stshmitted, verifying references, and making it clear 
to authors that nothing doubtful or slipshod would be admitted. (Perhaps there 
was Just a touch of the schoolmaster here.) Dr. W. G. Woolnough, In his 
Presidential Address to the Royal Society of New South Wales, said of him, "Many 
of us gained our first experience in pubUshing the results of scientific invest!ga* 
tions under his guidance and if we sometimes resented his insistence upon what 
at the time appeared to us to be trivial details, we have lived to be thankful for 
the lessons so given us."* J. H. Maiden once said laughingly to me, *'He rules us 
with a rod of Iron”. But he could surprise an author In Quite another way. When 
he sent me the proofs of my list of Australian marine algae, 1 found that he had 
compiled a complete index of the genera, and added It to the paper. How many 
editors would have taken the trouble? 

He protected the finances of the Society with a meticulous, even Aberdonian 
carefulness. He would make out his Indexes on any old scrap of paper. He 
again and again declined the well-meant offers of the Council to provide him with 
effective assistance in the office. He would only accept the services of a succes¬ 
sion. of hoys^ whom he painfully trained In the art of addressing envelopes 
decently and whom he saw depart almost as soon as they had been licked ^ntb 
shape and become really useful. More than once the Council pressed upon him 
an increase of salary but he refused it point blank, and there was no turning 
him. Surely a most unusual and most disinterested officer. 

While still at Newington he had published three more papers on the urogenital 
organs of certain species of kangaroos. He obtained most of his material in the 
neighbourhood of Bathurst, assisted by his sporting friends, Capt. F. Morley and 
the Webbs. But to continue this work satisfactorily he had need of the use of a 
laboratory with its appliances, and this was not available. He therefore turned 
his attention to research among the more accessible land forme which he saw 
were being continually ousted by the opening up of the country and the incoming 
of exotic forms. He used to say **Marine things will be little disturbed and can 
wait”. He began with the earthworms. Spencer, who also worked on the earth¬ 
worms, says: ”From tdse~1894 he published six papers In which he showed the 
unexpected richness of Australia 1^ this group. He described some seventy new 
species, belonging to nine genera, five of which, as determined by him, were new 
and confined to Australia. His work was not simply systematic, but Included 
careful field observations in regard to habits and dtstributlon, and the results of 
anatomical investigation.” His note-books still survive and we can see how he had 
collected far and wide, and had found helpers and correspondents-—A. G. Hamilton, 
T. G. Sloane, Professors Tate and Stirling—who supplied materia! from distant 
localities; how closely he observed, comparing many specimens of the same kind, 
measttrlngt counting setae, dissecting hundreds of individuals; and how be kept 
himself a^uainted with the world's literature of the subject. 

Those earlier years at the Litinean comprised the period of his most active 
research work. In X9S7, beside two papers on the earthwonas, he published two 
on plmiarlans. Darwin and Moseley had aroused his interest In thlg gronh. 
Pletcher came across an exotic species, Bi|»aUteia hemease, whkh had been intrw 
dttced into Sydney gardens, and his first paper was oh thib specl^^ fehvt presently 
it became evident that these handsome worms, often brIBiahtly coloured^ blue, 
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jrellow, ollve^green or mblound, wltb prominont longltudltial striped of doeper 
axUlted in Australia in great plenty^ both of individuals and species. They 
occur on damp ground, as under logs and stones in shaded sullies, and form 
conspicuous members of what Dandy termed the Cryptosolc Fauna. His second 
paper was written In coniunctlon with A. G. Hamilton, and* in it were described 
eight new species of Geoplana and six of Khynchodemus, a genus not before known 
in Australia. 

, Let us glance into his notebook of the time. 

Jan. 5, 1888.—"In the paddock at Burrawong under a iog 1 found what looked like a 
Planarian cocoon and I took it as such. This afternoon it hatched out and turns out 
to be O, rubicunda. The cocoon Is about (1x4 nnm,, and is certainly a large one. Six 
young ones are visible; about 8x1 mm. contracted, 10 to 14 mm, long when crawling. 
They lie colled In a circle with the head resting on and above the tall. . . I looked 
at this one In glycerine to see the eyes. Four may be said to be on the anterior 
extremity and a little further apart than those succeeding them. 1 can count over 80 
on one side only. In order to see the eyes In thta specimen it has to be looked at from 
below." 

Feb. 2, 1888.~-**0. ctterwtea. The blue colour of the under surface is not somewhat— 
as Moseley says—but decidedly lighter In colour. The blue of the dorsal surface la so 
dark as frequently to look almost black, f Indigo above and Prussian below would be 
more like It.] 

“G. coaU. Brought home one of many specimens seen, but It escaped yesterday.”" 

And the saddest entry of all— 

Nov. 3 3, 1888.-—“Planariana are cannibals. A G. pitriiitroecime has just, done for a 
G. variepata (from Field of Mars put In for comparison) and swallowed more than 
half of him. The latter was a vigorous specimen, and was crawling about until 1 
noticed the G.p. enwrapping him, and, on stirring up, ho crawded off; but the O.v. was 
disintegrated and the greater part of him wanting. When the G,p. crawled away It 
took with him a piece of the (?.v. in Us concave under surface and I saw this piece 
actually being sucked Into the pharynx and swaliowed. The difference in the G.p. Is 
noticeable externally.” 

Peripatus was another Oryptoaoan very popular at the time. Adam Sedgwick, 
one ot Fletcher^s fellow students under Balfour, had published a beautifully lllus' 
trated monograph in the Quarterly Journal of the Microscopical Society, and 
Moseley had also written on it. Fletcher obtained and wrote on a species from 
New South Wales and Dendy recorded observations oii a species from Victoria. 
Both assumed that the species was P. feackartii Sanger. But their observations 
on the method of reproduction were contradictory. Fletcher saw young larvae 
in company with their parent and no eggs, and concluded that P. leuckartii was 
viviparous; Bendy found eggs in the ovi^cta, and free eggs apart from the 
parent, which eggs developed later into undoubted Peripatus larvae, and concluded 
that P. leuokartil was oviparotts. It was clearly unlikely that the same animal 
should be both viviparous and oviparous. A rather unfortunate controversy 
fallowed in which Fletcher showed some heat. At length, however, Fletcher and 
Dendy met, and talked the matter over, and in 1S$6 they published a combined 
paper in which Fletcher described three forms of P. leuckartii and proved that it 
was viviparous, as were all the other species whose reproduction was known; and 
Dendy described the eggs and development of his species, which both agreed must 
be new and distinct, and he called it P. oiHpurui, remarking that the sculpture of 
the egg shell showed an important affinity to the Insecta. Thus all ended in a 
graceful agreement 

Pitcher’s studies on the frogs probably show him at his best in soologic 
work. After his death future said of him, ‘*His knowledge of the Australian 
Amphibia was unsurpassed;** He published his first paher **Oii the Oviposltlon and 
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Habits of Certain Australian Satrachia**, Later lie wrote three papers deserihlog 
new species* and Are others on the geographical distribution. X happened to be 
worhing up the Victorian frogs and toads about the same time as his hrst paper 
appeared* and I can remember how charmed X was with it and how I marrelled 
at the wealth of observations. It was* as Spencer suggests* lihe reading extracts 
from an Australian Gilbert White. 

In England there is but one indigenous frog and there are only two kinds of 
toad. In Australia 50 species of Batrachians had been recognised before Fletcher 
began to study the group. So that a wide held lay before him. The species 
already known had been described from spirit material sent home* and ludicrous 
mistakes were made by the museum naturalists. Thus our common large green 
JETpIo* as green as young grass or *^the green mantle of the standing pool*'* was 
ohristendd B, caerulea, for the green had turned blue in the spirit. Fletcher him¬ 
self described three new species* and G. A. Boulenger* of the British Museum* 
described two others forwarded to him by Fletcher. One of these he named 
Phanerotu fletcheri, making a new genus for the purpose. 

Fletcher by no means confined himself to the morphology and taxonomy of 
the species and genera* but closely studied the habits and the voices* hibernation 
and aestivation* the latter much more marked in our climate* the phenomena of 
spawning and development* the burrowing habits of Ohirofeptee, the water-holding 
frog* and Heleioporus, and the acrid excretions and warning colours of 
the Catholic Toad, as well as the distribution of the Amphibia all over Austrmia* 
Nearly all his observations were new. 

What had been written before was often very wide of the mark. Thus a 
highly distinguished professor of natural history had said; "With the exception 
of the common green frog (Banhyla aurea) they are rarely seen or heard—the 
true tree-frogs {Hyta) inhabiting the lofty gum-trees and the lAmnodynaates 
tasmandenrig, h. dornalin and L. aihnis burrowing in the sand during the day." 
Fletcher falls upon him. The Hylas never climb to the tops of the trees, though 
£r« eioingii may shelter under the lower bark. H, coemlea and ff, eioingii are 
often found on the ground among damp herbage. Limnodynastes taspianien$i$ 
does not burrow* but is met with on the edges of pools or under stones. H. agree 
often leaps from overhanging low boughs of trees and shrubs as you move along 
the banks of a creek and disturb it. "As for hearing the frogs, in the evenings 
in October* and later after rain* in the western suburbs of Sydney, wherever there 
are paddocks and waterholes* one may hear the croaking of individuals belonging 
to at least half a dosen species in the course Of as many minutes." He could 
recognise most of the common species by their distinctive notes. 

His notes on spawning are vary full and informative. From what he saw In 
the years 18554886 he states: "Some frog spawn was met with In every month of 
the calendar." "In whatever month the frogs spawn they do so as soon as the 
weather clears up after rain." He says, "My most Instructtve round In one of 
the suburbs of Sydney included a visit to an old auarry* a brickyard, a deserted 
tanyard and three waterholes in paddocks used tor watering cattle; these five 
(? sixl spots were frequented during some period of the year by at least eleven 
species of frogs." "If in the whole of these 1 found from 100 to fiOO patches of 
spawn I considered It to be a brisk season." 

"Alt the spawn observed by me has bemi 

(1) White frothy looking mote or less circular floating patches larger or 
emaller according to the species* deposited in wa^* 
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or (2) Small submerged bunches ct ova enclosed in clear transparent Jelly, 
attached to blades of grass, or reeds, or twigs of dead branches, 
or (8) Numerous separate ova, not laid In the water, but under stones or 
ddbrls In reed or grass tussocks on the edges of pools/* 

To the last class belong the ova of the little toads, P$eu4aphrffne, They are 
larger and fewer than the aqueous ova. Bietcher notes the difference In habit 
between the two County Cumberland species, F. ourfraK* lively and perky, F. 
bibronii dull and sluggish, F. au8tmU$ spawns In summer, F. bibnmii In autumn. 
In both the embryo leaves the egg in the perfect air-breathing form. 

A last note: **LimnoduiuMtes dortulis, judging by the number of croakers, 
must be one of our most abundant Sydney frogs, yet It is precisely one of the 
species of which under ordinary circumstances it is most difficult to procure 
specimens, a condition which is probably due to its nocturnal and burrowing 
habits. Once, and once only, 1 found a specimen under a stone; the only other, 
way in which I have obtained specimens about Sydney is by going Into the 
water after them when breeding, as at such times they often allow themselves to 
be caught without much difficulty.’* 

You will remember Isaak Walton's cruel treatment of his frog as bait and his 
exhortation to *’use him as if you loved him, that he nday live the longer*'. Fletcher 
had no such mocking love for his frogs. He may have dissected some but only 
after putting them peacefully to death with chloroform, but be sympathised with 
the difficulties of their lives and lent them a helping band where he could. 

One extremely hot summer’s day. In company with W, W. Froggatt and 
F. A, Skttse, he made an investigating and collecting trip. They walked from 
Waterfall to Sutherland, a ten miles tramp. They came to a pool of shallow 
water, a hundred yards or so from the river, and when they halted they found 
that the pool was swarming with gasping tadpoles. From the heat of the weather 
it was plain to Fletcher that the pool would soon dry up and the poor tadpoles 
perish. His heart was touched, and, anxious to show mercy and to preserve the 
species for the State, he prevailed on his friends to Join him In ladling out the 
tadpoles with the billy and conveying the lot to the river, so that, set free in the 
stream, they might have a chance of attaining to the full fruition of frog life. 

He showed his affection for his less-gifted fellow mortals, too, In the case 
of some ring-tailed opossums which made their neat In the roof of his home in 
Hunter's Hill, Undisturbed by their racket, he and Mrs. Fletcher used to carry 
food to them In the roof, climbing up and down a ladder to do so. The pretty 
animals became very familiar with him, would come along and take bread from 
his hand, and when the younk were big enough the female would bring them 
with her on her back to show him. They bred in the roof for several seasons. 

In January, 1800, be was the President of the Biology Section of the Aus¬ 
tralasian Association for the Advancement of Science. He chose for the subject 
of his address "The Else and Sarly Progress of our Knowledge of the Australian 
Fauna’*. He devoted to its preparation all his spare time of the preceding eighteen 
months, describing himself In a letter to Spencer as “one President with his coat 
and weskit off and his pantaloons tied round with string just below his knees^ 
mentally perspiring^! hope to some purpose-Htf there were not about 1,500 books 
that I want to see and dtm't know how to flnd^^ However, the result, as Spenoer 
says, was '*the eohipliation of a record of great value to all students interested in 
the historle aspect ^ Natural History in Australia”, He used to lament the neglect 
shown by Erlttsh soologists to the valuable eoUections submitted to them in the 
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Murly days and to mourn cn^er tbe failure of Hobert Brown and Mb eompanlon 
naturaliftts to deacribo the life and cuatome of the Tasmanian blacks, so soon 
to perish from the face of the earth. 

The Address appeared in 1801 and was his last publication on soological 
subjects. After ibis he turned his more intensive attention to the plants. He 
already possessed an intimate knowledge of the flora of New South Wales, obtained 
by many excursions and expeditions to different parts of the State, alone or in 
company with his botanical friends, Betche, Maiden, l>eane, Musson, Hamilton 
and others. He left taxonomic work to them, and occupied himself with 
Z^uliarities of growth and more general relationships. He published little, three 
papers in all during his lifetime: (i) On Polyootyledony in P€r»oonia, 1908; 
(11) On certain shoot*bearing Tumours of Eucatyptm and Angaphora, 1918; (ill) On 
the correct interpretation of the so-called Phyllodes of the Australian Phyllodineous 
Acacias, Presidential Address, 1920. A fourth paper **On a case of Natural 
Hybridism in the genus OreviUea'' was completed and published after the death 
of Fletcher, by his friend and fellow-worker, C. T. Musson. 

He was greatly interested in the Loranths and their parasitism, and piled up 
in his home literally stacks of gum boughs carrying Loranths, but he unfor- 
tunately never published his projected paper on ^'Ehiealypts and Ixuranths in the 
relations of Host and Parasite'* (Title read, 1886). 

Polycotyledony is abnormal on the face of It, and is extremely rare, In the 
great class of Dicotyledons, so that any occurrence of more than two cotyledons In 
a Phanerogam is striking. Botanists, from Baron von Mueller back to Hobert 
Brown himself, had noticed this peculiarity in some of the species of Permtmia, 
Fletcher set himself the task of investigating these forms with his usual pains¬ 
taking thoroughness. He studied hundreds of embryos and young seedlings, of 
10 species, and his conclusion was “that polycotyledony in Persoonia represents a 
departure from the normal—that it is an acquired and not a primitive character— 
and that it has been derived from a dicotylous ancestor by the splitting ef the two 
seed-leaves". He points out that the Proteaceae are a group of considerable 
antiquity, and that *'tt is remarkable that out of an Order comprising about 48 
genera and 850 species, only what promises to be the majority of a solitary genus 
should furnish the sole exception to the statement that dicotylous embryos are 
Characteristic of the Order". 

In their paper on the Tumours. Fletcher and Museon showed that the tumour 
originated in the axil of the cotyledons, or in a few pairs of leaf axils just above 
them, from proliferating cambium cells, and was due to infection by some 
parasitic soil organism. They conclude: nhe so-called 'malles root’ is not a root, 
but. In its extreme form, a great tumour, from which apparently, though in reality 
only cSkClosed by it, stems and roots arise." 

The term Phytlode has been long applied to the vertical apparent leaves of 
those Australian Acacias which do not, when mature, produce blpinnate leaves. 
The tvotanlckl text-books define a phyllode as the petiole of a leaf of which the 
lai^na or blade never develops, the petiole itself expanding into an apparent or 
pseudo lamina* Thus Eerner and OMver "In many of the vetches of the 'Southern 
European flora MiioHa, OCkras), but espeeially in a large number of 

Attsiratiaix shrubs and trees, prinolpany Acacias (Acacia Jonpi/olia, 
melanorpfoia, etc.) it is the leat-stalks which are extended like leaves ptaoed 
vertieolly, and then the development of the leaMamlna Is either entirely arrested, 
or has the appearahee of an appendage at the apex of Uite Sat gtuen: Isaiats4^ or 
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phyllode, as it is called/* After laboriously studying many Wattles in all stages, 
especially hosts of seedlings, and ayailihg himself of Cambage's detailed study 
of Acacia seedlings of many species, Fletcher came to the conclusion that the text¬ 
book view was incorrect, that It was not the petiole or leaf-stalk merely, but the 
whole rachts or leaf-axis, of a pinnate leaf, which had become vertically flattened 
and had lost or never developed its pinnae. He says: '1 propose to call them*' 
(these organs or members) "Euphyllodia or Euphyllodes in the sense that they are 
something more than is implied in the accepted definition of phyllodes*'. 

It happens but rarely that an unquestionable natural hybrid is met with In 
the bush. Fletcher claimed that QreiHUea gaudichaudii of Robert Brown was such 
a hybrid, between 0. ctcanthifolia of Cunningham and 0. laurifolia of Sieber. 
Both Ch acanthifolia and O. lauri/oHa are common in the higher parts of the Blue 
Mountains, the former in the swamps and the latter on the dry plateau. Where 
these approach one another O, gaudichaudii appears between them, with characters 
palpably combining those of the two parents. It is curious that Robert Brown 
does not seem to have seen either of the parent plants, though he described the 
hybrid, and curious, too, that Cunningham and Sieber do not appear to have 
recognised the hybrid as such. Musson, speaking of Fletcher's work on this 
GreviUm, says "The amount of detail he got together was remarkable. He 
covered 50 or 60 quarto sheets with detail, hundreds of figures merely dealing with 
loblng of the leaves”. 

In a paper read at the last meeting of the Linnean Society, Dr. McLuckle 
gave a first Instalment of the results he has obtained in an independent Investiga¬ 
tion of the subject. He accepts Fletcher’s conclusion that 0. guudichmdii conslstB 
of hybrids between 0. laurifotia and 0. acanthifolia. He succeeded in dividing 
the hybrids into two classes, which he considers to represent the progeny of 
kturifolia ovules fertilised by acanthifolia pollen, and 'iHee verm. He confirms his 
contention by numerous comparative measurements of all parts of the hybrids 
and their parents. And to verify the ample circumstantial evidence, he has been 
able to produce artificially seedlings which agree In characters with one of the 
groups of natural hybrids, by using the pollen of acanthifolia applied to the stigma 
of laurifoUa, Thus the fact of hybridisation detected by Fletcher seems to be 
proved up to the hilt. 

Any portraiture of Fletcher would be very incomplete if it did not Include 
some reference to his literary side. We have seen that he had a classical up¬ 
bringing and literature, especially poetry, strongly appealed to him. 1 remember 
his delight when Francis Thompson first swam into his ken. He recognized the 
Sbelleyan pinions of that impassioned poet. He would transfer to his note-book 
poems that touched him, which he fbund as he browsed on the higher class 
magaslnes, Oontemfmrary, Blackwood, Scribner, Oenturg, especially poems dealing 
with beautiful aspects of Nature, drawing from them Wordsworthian lessons of 
philosophy and hope. 

Thus we find a translation from the Omturg of a poem by old Walther 
von der Vogelweide: 

1 heard a fountain brimming, 

And saw the fishes swimming. 

And marked what in the world did paeit: 

Forest and field, rush, leaf, and grass; 

Ail things that ily and Creep, 

And beasts that run and leap r 

And saw that of all farms of life 

Not one there is lives free from strife; 
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WIM beasU and creeping thtnge 
Have all their auarreUnga; 

The blrde, too, hght right angrily, 

Tet in one thing they all agree; 

That none would live content 
Had they no government. 

And* on a higher plane* Blanco White’s sonnet on Night: 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could And 
Whilst flowT and leaf and insect stood revealed. 

That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us blind?- 
Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife? 

If Dight can thus deceive, wherefore not Dtfe? 

He preserved the gargoyles as well as the arches of his cathedrals. Like 
Browning, It pleased him to treasure the odd and the grotesque. 

Once be showed me with great glee an amusing macaronic poem composed by 
Robert Lowe, while an undergraduate at Oxford, on the occasion of a visit to the 
University by the Duchess of Kent and the young Princess Victoria in 1838. It is 
entitled **Poeina Canlno-Anglloo-Latinum’*, and Is a clever compost of Vtrgllian 
Idioms and frank British fun, done into rolling hexameters. As 

Rainy dies aderat; decimam strlkantlbus horam 

Jam clockts, portae panduntur—then O what a rush was Mu«a veltm memoree— 

Rt quam shoutarunt Undergraduates atque Magietrl, v 

Hi quantum dederit Vice-Chancellor ipse refreshment. 

1 imagine that he bad found the copy of verses amongst Macleay’s papers, 
which passed Into his custody. Macleay waa Lowe's most intimate friend while 
the latter was living in Sydney in the 'Forties. 

He gave me a copy of Rev. W. B. Clarke's rhymes on Ceratodua forHeri, 
which I will pass on to you from Fletcher, The great geologist writes, in the style 
of John Gilpin: 


Ju8t seven and twenty years ago 
Did naturaliets discuss 

The finding of some homy teeth 
Thence called Ceratodua. 

No bones (if fish true bones possess> 

Of head, or tail, or sides— 

No scales or vertebrae bad they 
To be their certain guides. 

All that they learn'd was that the teeth 
In middle life-time grew. 

Yet fourteen species Were assigned— 

To what they hardly knew. 

Of these the generous Agassis 
A dozen gave to Trias 

(With one reserved to Stonesfleld Slate) ; 
AU borrowed from the Lias. 

But never since that period. 

As all the books avow. 

Did scientific eyes behold 
CeratodttS till now. 

Xaicutlus ate Muraena rare, 
in Rome the daintiest dish* 

And squatters on the Burnett dined 
Oti geologic fish. 
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But all ttie whil6 no savant knew 
More than the s<iuatter guessed. 

Who ordered a Ceratodus 
To be for salmon dressed. 

So things went on till Forster's act 
No further question left. 

By sending down the hsh itself 
To be described by K»»rpT, 

Thus, In Australia we behold 
Another instance found 

How in the far Antipodes 

Science completes her round. 

The iongocomtiiiued strain of his close application to work told at last. Towards 
the end of 1918 we find him writing to Spencer; 'T have not had a holiday since 
Easter, 1915, and my eyes and brain are very tired, and 1 am retiring from the 
Linnean on 31st March, 1919. . . I began to realise that thlrty>three years was 
going to he about as much as was good for me. So 1 decided to give notice of 
my retirement.’* Accordingly at the Annual General Meeting in March, 1919, he 
performed his last task as Secretary. His old colleagues combined to bear their 
testimony to his long and invaluable services to the Society, and to voice the 
strong sense of loss which they experienced at the conclusion of his labours as 
Secretary. Enthusiastic appreciation and deep gratitude were the notes of the 
occasion. His portrait was hung in the Hall and he was presented with a band- 
some chair and desk. 

At the same meeting he was elected President of the Society and he occupied 
the Chair during the years 1919-20 and 1920-21. In his first Presidential Address 
he spoke of the climatic problems which confront the Australian agriculturist and 
suggested the preparation and dissemination of a manual which should give 
scientific methods of grappling with the droughts. 

At a Special General Meeting held in June, 1920, to commemorate the centenary 
of the birth of Sir William Macleay, he delivered an address on *'The Society’s 
Heritage from the Macleays”. It was a long address, filling 68 pages of the 
PaocsBDXHGS, but this only dealt with the lives and the public and scientific services 
of the three elder Macleays. The second part, dealing with Sir William’s life 
and benefactions, wag published after Fletcher’s death by his successor. Dr. A. B. 
Waikom, who faithfully and laboriously compiled it from the multitude of notes 
which Fletcher had collected for the completion of his hlstery. 

His Presidential Address Ifi X921 was devoted to a strongly argued protest 
against the abuse by the University authorities of their trust in regard to the 
Macleay Museum, so that “one of his great enterprises, potentially so fructifying, 
if properly managed, has become bankrupt’*. Thus to the last he was loyal to 
the memory of the man to whom he felt Australia owed so much. 

In 1921 the Boyal Society of N.S.W. awarded him the Clarke Memorial Medal, 
a graceful recognition of his work. But now the shadows were beginning to close 
around him. Owing to an accident he was forced to abstain from anything like 
strenuous exertion, but he kept up his association with the Dinnean and his 
Intimacy with his friends and acted as a Trustee of the Australian Museum. He 
was still able to take delight in the natural beauty of his surroundings at Dane 
Cove, Charaeteriitit^lly, he was thinking of how host he might distribute his 
books and collections so that they should be most service after he was gone, and 
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he tooh measures aocordingly. T'o the Australian Museum he gaire very large 
and valuable coUeotlon of Frogs'*, 1938; "An interesting collection of Marsupial 
Skulls and Foetal Material", 193$; and we find a grateful acknowledgment, signed 
by nine members of the scientific staff, of a valuable series of scientific papers, 
1934. To the Mitchell Library he gave 851 books and pamphlets, 1934, and a 
large number of more general works to the library of Wesley College, within the 
University of Sydney. Thus engaged, and happily spared a lingering or painful 
Ulness or a protracted period of helplessness, the end came suddenly on 18th May, 
1936. He would have said with Mrs. Barhauld the poet: 

Life! I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou and X must part; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 

Say not Good Night~-but In some brighter clime 
Bid me Good Morning. 

I have tried to bring the man and the nature of his work before you. The 
man has passed, but so long as the Linnean Society endures the names and the 
work of William Macleay and Joseph James Fletcher will never pass away. 
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ANNUAL GKNKRAL MEETING. 

Wednrhday, 26th Marcii, 1960. 

The Plfty’-fifth Annual General Meeting was held at Macleay House, 16 College 
Street, Sydney, on Wednesday evening, 26th March, 1980. 

Dr. H. S. Halcro Wardlaw, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the preceding Annual General Meeting (27th March, 1929) were 
read and confirmed. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

The notable feature of the past year has been the successful conclusion of the 
negotiations for the erection of a Science House, to which reference has been made 
in the annual addresses of my predecessors. The steps leading to this may be 
summarised briefly for the information of members. In 1926 there began a series 
of conferences between representatives of this Society, the Royal Society of New 
South Wales and the Institution of Blnglneers, Australia, to consider the possi¬ 
bility of erecting Jointly a Science House which might house most, if not all. 
of the scientific societies and bodies of Sydney. 

After some preliminary dlscuesiona It was resolved to approach the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales to ash If the Government would be willing to grant a 
piece of land for the purpose. This was done and the Government immediately 
expressed its sympathy and instituted inquiries as to the possibility of complying 
with the request. The result was entirely satisfactory and finally three sites offered 
were inspected by representatives of the three Societies. Preference was expressed 
for the site at the corner of Essex and Gloucester Streets. Before this site could 
be granted to the Societies it was necessary for the Government to pass an enabling 
Act, and accordingly an "Act to enahle the Crown to grant certain land situate in 
Gloudester and ElKiex Streets, Sydney* to the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
the Llnnean Society of New South Wales, and the Institution of Engineers, Aus* 
.tralia# for the purpose of erecting a Science House: and for purposes connected 
therewith'* was placed before Parliament and passed by both Houses in May end 
Junst It then became necessary for the three Societies and the Government 
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to agree on a form In which the Grant would be acceptable to all. UnforeBeeti 
difllcultieB cropped up and caueed delay, but agreement was Anally arrived at and 
the deed of grant was drawn up and completed. 

Meanwhile the three Societies had promoted an architectural competition for 
the design of the proposed building, mainly with the object of securing an architect, 
one of the provisions of the competition being that the successful competitor should 
be employed to carry out the work unless the adjudicators and promoters were 
satisfied that there was some valid objection to his employment. The competition 
attracted considerable notice and of the thirty-three designs submitted, the adjudi¬ 
cators (Messrs. G. J. Oakeshott, Howard Joseland and J. L. Berry) placed as the 
first three those submitted by the following: i, Messrs. Peddle. Thorp and Walker: 
ii, Mr. Leith C. McCredie; ill, Mr. John Crust. Subsequent examination of the 
financial aspect of the scheme resulted in the adoption of some modification of the 
original plans. 

Further difficulties were met when the representatives of the three Societies 
came to the task of drawing up for submission to the Councils an Agreement 
embodying the conditions under which Science House was to he built and admin- 
istered. These difilculties were ultimately overcome and an Agreement was drawn 
up and accepted by the three bodies concerned. 

The negotiations have occupied a long period during which there have been 
times when it appeared as if it might be Impossible for final agreement to 
reached by the three Societies. The difficulties that arose from time to time caused 
your Council much anxious thought and also called for tactful action by your 
representatives on the Joint Committees, which have conducted much of the 
negotiation. The final Agreement has only been achieved after exhaustive dis¬ 
cussions during the course of which each of the three Councils has from time to 
time agreed to make concessions for the purpose of attaining the desired objective. 
The task of drawing up the Agreement between the three Societies made consider¬ 
able demands upon the time and the tact of your representatives on the Provisional 
Management Committee which was appointed in December, 1928. In the delibera¬ 
tions of that Committee during the period of many difficulties, much valuable 
service was rendered this Society by Mr. Cheel and Dr. Walkom. The Agreement 
having been completed, tenders for the erection of the building were called and 
of fourteen tenders received the successful one was that of Messrs. John Grant and 
Sons for the erection of a building of six storeys at a cost of £38,750. The con¬ 
tract has been finalised and it provides for the completion of the building within 
thirty-nine weeks, so Science Mouse should be ready for occupation about the 
end of 1930. 

On the Joint Management Committee, which will control and administer the 
building on behalf of the three Societies, your Council has appointed Dr. G. A. 
Waterhouse and Dr. A. B. Walkom as representatives of the Linnean Society. 

It is very gratifying to note the successful work accomplished by the Austra* 
lian Expedition to the Antarctic under the leadership of Sir Douglas Mawsom In 
January 1 Joined with the Presidents of the Australian National Hesearch Council^ 
the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science and the Boyal Society 
of New South Wales in sending the following message by radio to the leader of the 
Expedition: 

*^We, Sir Thomas Lyle, President Australian National Research Counclh 
Andrews, President Australasian Association Advaneement of Science, Professor 
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Cotton, Pre«ldent Royal Society New South Wale«, Doctor Wardlaw, President 
Dinnean Society of Now South Wales congratulate you and Captain Davis and all 
on DiHtiOi>€ry on success already achieved. We have high hopes for your future. 
We admire your splendid efforts for Science and wish you all God speed and safe 
return.** 

This was in due course acknowledged In the following radio message from 
the leader of the Expedition: *'Self and staff greatly appreciated your stimulating 
message which arrived duly. Mawifon.*’ 

The fact that we receive regular news from the Expedition by wireless makes 
us inclined to discount the dangers and discomforts to which members of the 
Expedition are subject, but w© should not thus overlook the hardships endured 
by the Expedition in pursuit of the advancement of Science. 

The British Scientific Expedition to the Great Barrier Reef completed its 
year’s work about the end of July last, and the scientific results are expected to 
be highly satisfactory. The programme of work originally drawn up was prac¬ 
tically completed and it was found possible for some of it to be carried out in 
greater detail than was anticipated. In addition there were some important 
extensions of the original proposals, chief amongst them being researches on the 
effect of sediment on corals, and the making of a series of hand bores in various 
parts of the reef, showing the substratum to be soft mud. The range of work 
was a very wide one and the published results, when available, will form an 
important addition to the literature of coral reefs and life In tropical seas. The 
purely scientific work Included observations on plankton: hydrography; ecology 
of the coral reefs: breeding, development and growth of corals and other reef 
organisms: and feeding, digestion, respiration, and significance of symbiotic algae 
in corals and in clams. In addition considerable geographical work was done in 
the reef area and on adjacent coasts. 

Besides the pure scientific work, much attention was given to economic prob¬ 
lems associated with the reef—including work on Trochus, Pearl shell, 
Beche-de-mer, Oysters, Fish, Turtles and Sponges—resulting in the accumulation 
of a considerable amount of interesting and valuable information as to the 
possibilities of taking advantage of these assets. 

One of the most gratifying results of the success of the Expedition is the 
determination of the Queensland Government to carry on much of the marine 
biological work initiated by the Expedition and to maintain the station at liow 
Island where the Expedition had its headquarters. 

When the Council decided to institute an annual lecture as a memorial to the 
late J. J. Fletcher, It invited Sir Baldwin Spencer, as one of Mr. Fletcher's oldest 
and closest friends, to deliver the first lecture of the series. Sir Baldwin accepted 
the Invitation, but his death in Patagonia during last year has deprived members 
of the opportunity of hearing him speak of our late Secretary and President. 
The Council had, therefore, to select another lecturer. Their choice fell on Mr. 
A. H. S. Lucas, who has accepted the Invitation to deliver the first Fletcher 
Memorial Lecture during 1930. 

The second number of the Memorial Series containing an appreciation of the 
late J. J. Fletcher, written by the late Sir Baldwin Spencer, has been Issued. 

With the object of making available to the public accurate representations in 
colour of species of the native fiora, your Council has agreed to a scheme tor the 
publication from time to time of coloured plates depicting selected species of 
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Australian wild flowers. These plates will appear as supplements to the Froeeed- 
ings and It Is hoped to issue two or more each year. It Is the intention to print 
extra copieSi not only of the plates themselves, but also on post cards, both 
plates and post cards being made available for sale. 

The occurrence of vacancies on the National Park Trust during 1029 gave an 
opportunity for the scientific societies to move for the appointment of representa¬ 
tives on the Trust. A deputation met the Minister for l^nds and put the views of 
the Societies before him and as a result Professor T. G. B. Osborn was appointed 
a member of the Trust. 

It is pleasing to be able to report that in June last the Government again 
extended for a further period of one year protection to species of native plants 
which have been threatened with extinction by indiscriminate picking. It is 
apparent that this wise measure of protection is having a beneficial effect in the 
preservation of some of the most striking and beautiful of our native flowers. 

Dr. Walkom was granted leave of absence to enable him to accept an invitation 
to attend the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
in South Africa during July and August last. The meetings were held in Cape 
Town and Johannesburg, and visiting members ■ were given ample opportunity 
of seeing various parts of the country. On his return Dr. Walkom gave a short 
account of some of his impressions and particularly of the Klrstenbosch National 
Botanic Garden at Cape Town. This garden is claimed to be the only one in uie 
world maintained wholly for the cultivation and study of the native flora. 
Following on this it was resolved by this Society *'that the State Government 
he urged to set apart an area of Crown land for the purpose of cultivating, 
preserving and exhibiting the native flora''. A Committee has been elected by 
the Council to further the objects of the resolution, and the matter has been placed 
before the Government. This Committee has drawn up a scheme In connection 
with this matter. Involving for the present the reservation of a single area only, 
and this will he placed before the authorities at an early date. 

The concluding part of Volume Hv of the Society's Pbockkuinos was issued 
in February. The complete volume (694 plus xcvl pages, thirty plates and 211 
text-figures) contains thirty-seven papers from twentynwven authors. In addition 
to the usual variety of papers, the volume included the completion of the address 
prepared by the late J. J. Fletcher on **The Society’s Heritage from the Macleays”. 
Mr. Fletcher did not actually complete the preparation of this before his death, 
but his accumulated notes were handed over to the Society by Mrs. Fletcher and 
these were prepared for publication by Dr. Walkom. 

1 take this opportunity of paying the Society’s tribute to the late Doctor 
Henry William Armit who, for some years, has been responsible for the high 
standard of printing attained in the PKocmsniNos, and whose sudden death on 
92th March last came as a great shock to us. 

Exchange relations with scientific societies and institutions continue to be 
satisfactory. The receipts for the year total 2,084^ as compared with l,t77, 2,640 
and 1,821 for previous sessions. During the year the following institutions have 
been added to the exchange list which now numbers 219: Entomological Depart¬ 
ment of the National Museum, Prague; Facultd dew Sciences de rUniversttd 
Masaryk, Brno, Chechoslovakia; Laboratorio dl Entomoiogia, R. Instltitto Superiors 
Agrario, Bcdogna; Nasionalo Museum, Bloemfontein; and University of Lund, Lund, 
Swedem 
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Tbe vacancy on the Council caused by the resignation of Dr. 1. M. Mackerras 
on account of his removal to Canberra, was filled by the election of Professor 
W. J. Dakin, D.Sc. A farther vacancy has now resulted from Dr. Nicholson’s 
transfer to Canberra and will be filled by the Council at Its next meeting. 

Since the last Annual Meeting, thirteen Ordinary Members have been elected, 
four have resigned and we have lost by death one Ordinary Member and one 
Corresponding Member. The names of three members have been removed.from the 
list on account of arrears of subscription. 

Waltxb BALDwnr Spkncrr, born at Stretford, Lancashire, in 1860, died at 
Ushuala, Patagonia, on July 14, 1929. His death removes one who has taken a 
leading part in the advance of Biology and Anthrop<»logy In Australia during the 
last forty years. He came to Victoria as Professor of Biology in 1887 and from 
the time of his arrival he exercised a marked influence on the development of 
scientific activities in Australia. His own researches covered a wide field, first 
in biology and later In anthropology, and he was an artist of no mean ability, 
He accompanied the Horn Expedition to Central Australia in 1894; he acted in 
1912 as Special Commissioner and Chief Protector of Aborigines in the Northern 
Territory, furnishing a valuable report to the Government as a result of his 
year’s observations. He was perhaps most widely known for his works on the 
Australian aboriginals—The Native Tribes of Central Australia (1899), The 
Northern Tribes of Central Australia (1904), Across Australia (1912), The Native 
Tribes of the Northern Territory, The Arunta (1927) and Wanderings in Wild 
Australia (1928)—most of which were accomplished in collaboration with the late 
F. J. Gillen. 

He was knighted in 1916, and on his retirement from active University work 
in Melbourne, was appointed Emeritus Professor. He was elected a Corresponding 
Member of this Society in 1893, having contributed to the Macleay Memorial 
Volume. 

For nearly half a century Sir Baldwin Spencer has been an inspiring figure 
in the scientific life of Australia. His death, perhaps, is even more inspiring than 
his life. At an age when he might have been taking his well earned rest, he 
set out to engage in active anthropological research under conditions which might 
have given pause to the most vigorous man, and which Indeed proved too 
severe. 

Aethub Akorisw Hamilton, born at Liverpool, England, on 9th September, 
1866, died at his home at Croydon on 2ard April, 1929, in his seventy^fourth year. 
Before coming to Australia he was for some years engaged In the emigration 
traffic from England to Canada, and he travelled extensively in the northern and 

western parts of Canada, as well as In southern United States and Mexico. He 
arrived In Melbourne in 1880 and proceeded to New Zealand, where he was 

employed on a station in the Waikato district. Whilst he was there a rush took 
place to the Thames goldfields at Te Aroha, in which he joined. Later, in 1887, 
he came to Sydney and obtained employment during the formation of portion of 
Centennial Park. On the completion of this he was appointed to a permanent 
poftition in the Botanic Gardens, and when the late Mr, Malden took control, Mr. 
Hamilton was afforded an opportunity of conducting experimental work In the 
eultfvatlpn of Australian plants, of which between six and seven hundred 
were grown. In 1911 he was appointed Botanical Assistant in the National 
Herbanum. After his retirement in 1920 he was for a time SecreUry to the 
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Chamber of Agriculture and Metropolitan Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. He 
joined this Society in 1899 and had almost completed thirty years’ membership 
at the time of his death. He was also a member of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales for a number of years, had fllled the offices of President and Honorary 
Secretary of the Naturalists’ Society, and was an active member of the 
Horticultural Association. 

From the time of his election to membership till 1923 he was a regular and 
interested attendant at the meetings ,of this Society, and he contributed In no 
small measure to the success of the meetings by his frequent exhibition of interest¬ 
ing botanical specimens during the years 1900-*1923. He also contributed seven 
papers to the P»ocee 0 xkos, mostly on ecological and taxonomic botany, between 
1910 and 1920, the most notable being those on the flora of the Blue Mountains 
(1915) and the Saltmarsh Vegetation of the Port Jackson District (1919). He also 
published papers in the Journal of the Koyal Boeiedy of New South Wales, as well 
as numerous notes in more popular journalH and magazines. 

The year’s work of the Society’s research staff may be summarized thus: 

Mr. H, L. Jensen, Macleay Bacteriologist to the Society, arrived In Sydney 
on 19th September, 1929, and was welcomed at the September monthly meeting 
of the Society. 

Before his arrival the Council had approached the Senate of the University 
with the object of obtaining laboratory accommodation for the Bacteriologist at 
the University and satisfactory arrangements were made for him to carry on his 
research work in the Department of Agriculture of the University, Mr. Jensen took 
up his duties without delay and, as the whole of the Bacteriologist's equipment 
had been placed in store after the death of Dr. Oreig Smith, the flrst task was 
to release this and to flt up his laboratory ready for work. This done, be was 
able to commence his research, and he thought at first to study bacteria which 
decompose heterocyclic N-compounda, especially purine derivatives, but the diffi¬ 
culty of procuring these chemicals led to the abandonment of this plan for the 
time. In its place a study of the microbiology of arid and irtigated soils was com¬ 
menced. Examination of soils from typical ’*dry-farmlng” areas confirmed the 
statement of American soil bacteriologists that the microflora of such soils Is 
characterized by a particular abundance in actinomycetes. About sixty strains of 
actinomycetes have been isolated and are being kept under observation; the 
majority apparently represent new and undescribed forms. It is proposed to con¬ 
tinue the study of these organisms with the object of discovering whether they are 
capable of decomposing lignins and humic matter—no single organism in pure 
culture having yet been shown definitely to be capable of this decomposition. An 
Interesting group of organisms, evidently belonging to the genus Micromono$pom 
Oerskov, has been Isolated and it is hoped to publish an account of the morphology 
and physiology of the group In the near future. 

Miss H. Claire Weekes, Dinnean Macleay Fellow of the Society in Zoology, was 
awarded a fellowship by the Rockefeller Foundation and asked the Council's per¬ 
mission to resign her Linnean Macleay Fellowship at the end of July. Her request 
was granted and she left for England during August and is now working under 
Professor J. P. Hill, an Honorary Member of the Society* at University College, 
London. She occupied the months during which she held her Fellowship in 
studying placentation' in six species of viviparous lizards which she had collected 
in Tasmania. This paper was practically complete at the time of her resignation* 
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but Bhe has taken advantage of the opportunity to BUbmit it to Professor J. P. HUl 
before handing it in for publication. 

Miss Ida A. Brown, Linnean Macieay Fellow of the Society In Geology, spent 
the first portion of the year In the preparation for publication of two papers which 
appeared in the PftocsEDinos for 1929—‘‘Preliminary Note on Monzonltlc and 
Nephellne»bearing Rocks of Mount Dromedary, N.S.W.” and “A Garnet-bearing 
Dyke near Moruya. N.S.W.". 

She was granted leave by the Council to attend the Fourth Pacific Science 
Congress In Java in May, Her attendance at the geological and vulcauological 
meetings and excursions at this Congress and the personal association with 
geologists from many countries round the Pacific should be of the greatest value in 
her future geological work. On her return she completed the preparation of a 
paper on the Devonian and Older Palaeozoic Hocks of the South Coast. Further 
work has been done on the geology of the Mount Dromedary district, particularly 
in the examination and chemical analysis of some of the peculiar rock types 
mentioned in the preliminary note already published. Advantage was taken of an 
opportunity which offered, to examine in the field the Tertiary Marine sediments 
in the Glppsland Lake district, and in other areas along the coast of Victoria 
and South Australia. This should materially aid In her description of the 
Tertiary sediments near Lake Corunna, N.S.W., the most northerly extensions 
known of the southern Tertiary beds. 

During the coming year Miss Brown proposes to continue Investigations on 
the geology of the South Coast of New South Wales, dealing with problems of 
the geological age, conditions of sedimentation, mutual relationships and subse¬ 
quent tectonic history of the sedimentary rocks, and the relationships, 
petrogenesis and correlation of the associated igneous rocks. 

Two applications for Linnean Macieay Fellowships, 1930-81, were received In 
response to the Council’s Invitation of 2&th September, 1929. 1 have pleasure in 
reminding you that the Council reappointed Miss Ida Alison Brown, B.Sc., to a 
Fellowship In Geologf and appointed Mr. Frank Alfred Craft, B.Sc., to a Fellow¬ 
ship in Geography for one year from 1st March, 1930, and In wishing them a 
successful year’s research. 

Mr. Frank Alfred Craft, B.Sc., Is the first Linnean^ Macieay Fellow 
in Geography. He graduated in Science at the University of Sydney with First 
Class Honours and University Medal in Geography in March, 1927. He was 
awarded a Government Research Scholarship for 1927. The results of his work 
during this period are contained In two papers in the PaocEEDiNas for 1928, 
describing the physiography of the basins of the Cox and WoUondilly Rivers. 
During 192S and 1929 Mr. Craft has been teaching geography at the Maitland 
Boys* High School and has continued reading in connection with his proposed 
research work. He proposes to devote his year’s tenure of a Fellowship to an 
extension of his previous work to include the valley of the Shoalhaven River, an 
area including the Gourock, OurroCkbllly and Sassafras Ranges and the valley of 
the Shoalhaven from the source of the river through Braidwood and Nerrlga to 
Tallong, where it would link up with his previous work. He hopes to compile 
form line maps of areas at Tallong and Nerrlga In an attempt to decide the question 
of suggested stream capture between the WoUondilly and Shoalhaven Rivers. Mr. 
Craft’s earlier papers, and the difiieult field work which they involved, have 
provided ample evidence of his enthusiasm and ability to carry out the work 
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he propones and we look forward to a series of valuable and interesting results 
from his work as a Fellow. 

SoiiE Aspects or tbr Adaptation of Living Obqanisms to tbkxk BlNVtsoiricKNT. 

Our Interests as members of this Society lead us to consider the relation of 
living things to their environment from many points of view. We are on the 
whole, perhaps, more usually concerned with the morphological aspects of this 
relation, but in this portion of my address 1 wish to direct attention to certain 
chemical relationships which subsist between the living organism and its sur¬ 
roundings. After all, the chemical constitution of bodies may be regarded merely 
as a more intimate expression of their morphology, as an expression involving 
smaller units than those which are commonly studied by visual examination. And 
in considering the material relationships between a living organism and its 
environment we cannot ignore the relationships involving exchanges of energy. 
The conditions of the former are to some extent determined by the require¬ 
ments of the latter. A survey of this kind would Involve the discussion of a 
wide range of questions. I wish to refer only to one or two of these upon 
which biochemical information appears to have thrown light, and to discuss one 
or two examples where adaptations have more obviously been brought about by 
chemical adjustments. 

The thesis which I wish to submit to you may be expressed in two statemet^ts: 
that the changes which living organisms have undergone in adapting themselves 
to their environment have bad as their object the maintenance unchanged of 
certain essential characters, and that the organism which has most successfully 
adapted itself to its surroundings is that which has acquired, to the greatest 
extent, the power of adapting its environment to its needs. 

The most bewildering diversity of forma is met with, among living things. 
All these variations of structure may, no doubt, be regarded as adaptations of 
one kind or another to the various environments in which the different organisms 
are to be found. It will be as well, therefore, to make cleqr at the outset what 
I wish to be understood by my use of the phrase "adaptation to environment", 
and then to go on to see whether any common factor can be found for the 
superficially diverse means by which the living organism seeks to attain this 
adaptation, before discussing any particular examples of adaptive mechanisms. 

By the term environment I mean that portion of its surroundings with which 
an organism can enter into exchanges of matter and energy, The limits of the 
environment may be hard to define, and will depend upon the particular exchanges 
which are being considered. In the more complex organisms one part may 
be the environment of the rest. 

I shall use the term adaptation as implying broadly any means by which 
an organism is enabled to survive in its surroundings, not as an Individual 
but as a species. The term so understood means not merely the ability to 
survive, but the ability to survive without alteration of certain characters. 
A moment's refiectlon will show that, by this criterion, we have no 
convincing evidence that any living organism has yet proved itself to be 
completely adapted to its environment. On every hand evidence is dally being 
brought to light of species which have become extinct, and yet the members of 
every living species must have desoended» in unbroken sucoessioh, from individuals 
of one or other of those extinct species. Those transient spedes were obviously 
not completely adapted to their surroundings, hut there was within the living 
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matter of the i&dividuali irhich eomposed them* some more effective type of 
adaptation which haa enabled it to aurvlve the impermanence of its external form. 

The extinction of so many epecles has been due* not so much* perhaps* 
to their inability to adapt tbemselves to their surroundings, ae to their inability 
to make their adaptations quickly enough to keep pace with their changing 
environment* For, during the ages which have passed since living forms Arst 
made their appearance, the nature of their environment has, no doubt, altered 
as profoundly as have the living organisms themselves. 

Bven the simplest living organism seems to be much more complex than any 
inanimate system of which we have detailed knowledge. But there is no valid 
reason for supposing that processes other than those which are described as 
physical or chemical play any part in their fundamental reactions. We may, 
therefore, expect the behaviour of the living organism to show many similarities 
and analogies to that of inanimate systems in their relation to their environment. 
On the other band, there are what at present seem to be rather characteristic 
differences between the two types of system, although, on close analysis, these 
distinctions become hard to draw. 

A general property of inanimate physical systems Is their tendency to reach 
a state of equilibrium, that is, they tend to reach a state in which exchanges of 
matter and energy between the various parts of the system, and between the 
system and its surroundings are no longer apparent. It is true that it may be 
possible to demonstrate that Auctuatlons in the state of different parts hare not 
entirely ceased in a system which has reached this condition, but these changes 
which still continue do not lead to any gross or permanent redistribution of matter 
or energy. 

The same property which makes any physical system tend to reach a state 
of equilibrium, will also resist any agency which tends to disturb this state. If 
an attempt is made to change such a system In any way the system will react 
so that the change produced is not as great as it would have been if such a 
reaction had not taken place. For example, if a volume of gas be heated at 
constant pressure it will expand, and in expanding It will cool, so that the total 
rise of temperature will not be as great as it would have been had the gas 
not expanded. This system resists the rise of temperature due to heating. Again, 
many substances, when they are dissolved in water, cause the temperature of 
the resulting solution to fall. But these substances are less soluble in the colder 
water, so that less will dissolve than would have If the temperature had not 
fallen. The system resists the change of eoncantration caused by the substance 
going into solution. This behaviour is known as the principle of Le Chatelier. 

The reaction of a living organism to changes of its environment is not, 
however, limited to that which would take place according to the principle 
of 1(6 Chatelier* ,ln the Arst place a living organism is continually expending 
energy, and so prevents itself from ever attaining a state of equilibrium with its 
surroundings. Further, It is provided with regulatory mechanisms which not 
merely resist changes due to alterations of environment, but which are able to 
neutralise, even to revem, their effects. 

Some of these regulating mechunisms are renuurkably efAclent. Their object 
is to maintain unchanged any system of which they are a part. But no such 
meehanism, however perfect it may be, can reader an organism completely 
independant of external changes* Sopne response to'these changes, however 
D 
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smaU that response may be, in necessary to set the adjusting mechanlam in action, 
and this mechanism, once set in motion, will not cease to act until the condition 
aimed at is overshot, no matter how slightly. Such an effect Is common to all 
governing mechanisms. All that they can do is to ensure that the variations 
imposed upon the organism by a changing environment shall be restricted within 
certain limits. The more effective the mechanism Is. the closer together will 
these limits be. 

Broadly speaking, we may say that the living organism drst protects Itself 
against the variations of its surroundings by placing barriers between Itself and 
its environment. The process of encystment and the formation of spores are what 
appear to be simple examples of this type of reaction which are shown by very 
simple organisms. lElven more highly developed organisms make use of devices 
of this kind at some stage of their life histories, as in the formation of seeds by 
plants. 

There is no doubt about the effectiveness of such a mechanism for protecting 
an organism against unfavourable changes of Us environment. The extreme 
difficulty with which the spores of certain microorganisms are destroyed, even 
by the most drastic treatment, is well known. The tenacity with which the 
seeds of certain plants retain their viability has been demonstrated by Cambage 
(1928) who showed that seeds of Acacia melamxylon were capable of germination 
after ten years’ soaking in sea water. In Its simplest form, however, a prot^tlve 
mechanism of this kind imposes severe restrictions upon the organism using It. 
At times such an organism must purchase its survival by an almost complete 
suspension of Its vital activities. The mechanism can do no more than protect 
the organism from destruction by extremes of variation in its environment, and 
appears to display the phenomenon of adaptation in its crudest form. It is a 
regulatory mechanism which permits of wide variation in the rate at which the 
organism is able to carry on its activities. Except for this power of passive 
resistance, an organism limited to this kind of adaptive mechanism Is still very 
largely at the mercy of its environment. 

Another way in which an organism may place a barrier between itself and 
certain parts of its surroundings is by removing Itself from those parts. It is 
able to do this when possessed of the property of motility which is shown even 
by some of the most primitive forms of life. As an adaptive mechanism, motility 
In many ways la a distinct advance beyond processes similar to encystment. The 
motile organism is able to make use of one part of Its environment to protect 
itself against another. Instead of erecting about itself, when conditions become 
unfavourable, barriers composed of Us own substance, It is able to place parts of 
its environment between itself and those conditions. 

It Is evident that the freedom of an organism possessing motility .must be 
much greater than that of similar organisms without this mechanism. Its effect 
is to render unnecessary many of the variations of activity to which the nommotile 
organism must be subject, by avoiding many of the occasions on which those 
variations would occur. It is an adaptive mechanism which avoids many adaptive 
modifications on the part of the organism. In addition it is capable of being 
much more selective in action than a mechanism which withdraws the organism 
from a condition of interchange with its environment. The working of this 
mechanism is seen most clearly perhaps in the troplsms which many of the more 
primitive Jiving forms display. The movements of the more complex organisms 
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do sot always bear suoh an evident relation to the effects of environment as do 
those of the simpler. They are complicated as a rule by the simultaneous action 
of many other adaptive mechanisms. The large scale movements* however* even 
of the higher animals, such as migrations, are sufficiently analogous to troplsms 
to suggest that they may be the results of some common underlying mechanism. 

An organism possessed of the property of motility is considerably more 
independent of its surroundings than an organism limited to the type of adaptive 
mechanism first diBcussed. but its chances of survival are not necessarily 
greater. While it does survive, however, its vital activities are likely to he much 
less subject to variation than those of an organism whose only protection is 
quiescence. 

Although this mechanism shows a great advance over that previously 
discussed* Its effectiveness Is still decidedly limited. It is, no doubt* adequate 
for those simple organisms whose normal environment Is not subject to much 
simultaneous variation in several components. Such a mechanism la likely to 
break down, If not assisted by other regulatory devices* when the organism is 
faced with concurrent changes of different factors of its environment. Removal 
of the organism from a portion of Its environment unfavourable In one respect 
may deprive it of conditions which may be favourable in other respects. An 
organism restricted to this type of adaptive mechanism* or even possessing it 
in addition to the power of becoming encysted, would often find itself In a dilemma. 

Primitive relations between and environment. 

The action of all of the mechanisms which regulate the chemical relations 
of the organism • is essentially to control the exchange of material which 
takes place between the organism and its surroundings. In Its crudest form this 
mechanism acts simply by abolishing interchange between organism and environ' 
meat when the characters of the latter become unsuitable. As these mechanisms 
develop in effectiveness, and, incidentally, in complexity, so do they increase 
in selectivity. They become able to control Independently the exchange of a wide 
variety of substances with the outside world, and so to regulate the concentrations 
of these substances in contact with the living matter that the organism may 
carry on its activities with a minimum of adventitious disturbance. 

The fact that the living organisms of today have evolved from more primitive 
forms seems to involve the assumption that the mechanisms which have enabled 
living matter to survive have done so because of their ability to preserve at 
least some of Us primitive characters. It will be Interesting, therefore* to cite 
evidence which has been adduced in support of the hypothesis that living organisms 
tend to retain some of the properties which they may have possessed at very early 
stages of their evolution, no matter how complex they have eventually become. 

* Conjectures as to the series of reactions which may have led to the appearance 
of organic matter out of which the first living organisms were formed need not 
concern us. We are more concerned at the moment with the conditions of 
environment which may have existed when living forms were In the early stages 
of their evolution. It may be mentioned, however*. that investigations such as 
those of Moore (1014) and of Baly (1027) and their co-workers have indicated 
the possibility of the synthesis of naturally occurring organic compounds from 
wat^, carbon dioxide and inorganic Salts under the influence of radiant energy 
and In the presence of Inorganic catalysts. 
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No matter what the eonditione may have been ander whioh Hying matter 
flrat arotfe, they were obyioualy farourabie to Its appearance. Ooayersely, since 
the Arst living organism may be assumed to have been a direct product ot Its 
environment, there can be no doubt but that it was eminently well adapted to 
Its surroundings. In the meantime, the conditions surrounding the living organism 
have undergone tremendous changes. As far as we know, none of the living 
organisms of the present day can be regarded as direct products of their 
environment. 

When the composition of one of the higher forms of animal life is compaxed 
with that of its surroundings, the differences which are observed are much more 
obvious than the resemblances. Out of some eighty elemehts around It, the 
organism chooses four from which to build up about ninety-Ave parts out of every 
hundred of its substance. When, however, certain parts of an organism are 
compared with certain kinds of environment, a much closer correspondence can 
sometimes be seen, and there are indications that more intimate relations may 
once have prevailed between the two than can now be shown. 

There must have been something fundamentally essential in the conditions 
under which life began. The enormous development of complexity which has 
taken place in some ot the living organisms of the present day can be traced 
largely to the series ot modlAcations which seem to have had for their object, 
the maintenance, in the immediate vicinity of living matter, of condi^iohs 
resembling those of its primitive state. From this point of view the whole 
story ot evolution is one ot adaptation to environment. It is a history ot the 
mechanisms developed, ot the subterfuges resorted to, of the changes undergone 
by living matter to maintain essential characters unchanged in a changing world. 

There seems to be a general agreement among biologists that living forms 
originated in the sea. The chemical examination of organisms supports this view. 
All the reactions of living matter take place in auueous solution. The ultimate 
units of structure, the cells, even of the most highly developed land forms, 
still live in a medium which bears certain striking resemblances to sea water. 

We have no direct means of knowing what was the composition of the aqueous 
medium in which living matter Arst made its appearance. It must, however, 
have been a dilute salt solution, but ot a composition differing materially from the 
sea water of the present time with respect^ both to the concentrations of and the 
proportions between the various ions present. The water which Arst condensed 
on the cooling surface ot the earth would, In its course downwards to the lower 
levels, begin to leach out the soluble materials with which it came into contact. 
The more soluble materials would dissolve more readily than the less soluble. 
As this leaching action continued, the available supplies ot the more soluble 
materials would diminish more rapidly than the available supplies ot the less 
soluble substances. It may be assumed. Chen, that the earlier river waters, and 
the seas which they ted, were relativ^y richer in these more soluble materials 
than the waters ot later periods. 

During the period of their evolution in the waters ot the seas, living organisms 
have thus been exposed to a medium ot continuously, if slowly, altering com* 
position. Does the study ot the chemicat composUjkm of the Uvimg organism of 
the present afford any evidence that it has passed through these oonditionsf The 
individuals ot the more highly evolved species during their outogsuy pass through 
a series of inodtAcations ot stntpture which suminarlxs, as 4 were, the staghs 
thvoumi which the present tonh ot the species has been xesched durtog the 
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eaurs^ of evolution. Mecallom (1926) hao ehown tliat there Ib reason to believe 
that JUBt as the complex organism acauired certain structnreB at definite Btagee of 
Its evolution, so It has perpetuated certain of its chemical properties from 
remote phases of the history of its forerunners. 

Chemdoat and morpholoffioat charactent. 

At present the ontogeny of the chemical characters of organisms is not 
known with anything like the detail which Is available with regard to their 
morphological development. A similar state of affairs exists with regard to 
our knowledge of the chemical phylogeny of living forms. The palaeontologist 
has access in the sedimentary rocks to records of extinct species from which he 
can reconstruct at least some of their morphology. But as a rule the chemical 
characters of extinct organisms do not leave any direct record In the rocks. 
The information which we have as to the composition of extinct organisms is 
largely based on analogies drawn from our knowledge of the composition of 
existing structures homologous with those observed in fossil remains, or from 
the persistence of structures which were mainly composed of inorganic material. 

Fortunately this rule is not entirely without exceptions. In one or two 
rare instances there is reason to believe that organic compounds present in 
long extinct organisms have been preserved from the remote past. It Is a 
matter of pride to us to know that the latest of these rare discoveries has 
been made by a distinguished member of this Society, our esteemed past 
president, Sir Edgeworth David. In the course of the examinations made In 
connection with his discovery of structures of living origin in Fre-Cambrian 
strata, David (1928) observed that some of these structures consist of organic 
matter which is apparently the original chltin of which the skeletons of these 
animal (annelids) were largely composed. 

Direct glimpses like this into what has been termed the palaeochemistry of 
living things are of great importance. They give direct support to the otherwise 
very indirect evidence upon which Is based our belief in the stability of some 
of the chemical characters of living organisms. 

The paucity of our knowledge of the detailed composition of living things 
does not permit us to classify them in such small subdivisions as are made 
possible by our more detailed knowledge of their morphology. In this connection, 
however, the pioneering work of Smith and Baker (1920) must receive due 
mention. These investigators in their now classical researches followed out the 
relation between certain of the chemical constituents and the structure of a group 
of Australian plants. 

Investigations of this kind, however, relate rather to the association which 
is to be found between highly specialised structures and impounds in living 
things, They bring out the changes which have taken place during the evolution 
of the chemical characters of living things rather than emphasise the relative 
permanence of some of the more primitive of these characters. 

When we wish to consider the more fundamental chemical characters of 
the living organism, we most examine the less highly specUUsed tissues, and the 
wider diylstons of moirphological differentiation. We must study the distribution 
of relatt^y simple Inorganic compounds, rather than that of the highly complex 
orgaalc substancea Only when comparisons are made on the basis of such broad 
diatinctioiis of form as that between organlsins having a closed circulatory system 
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and those without it, are correspondingly fundamental differences of chemical 
properties to be discerned. 

The proportionB of certain oomtituents of the orsiMXniBm and its environment, 

f 

There is no doubt that the unicellular organisms represent an earlier stage 
in the evolution of living things than do the metazoan or metaphytan forms. 
They probably fiourlshed in the primordial oceans for long periods before multi¬ 
cellular organisms made their appearance. They must have been much more 
closely related to the medium from which they had been produced than the later 
forms. In particular, their inorganic constituents are likely to have corresponded 
lalrly closely with those of the medium which bathed their cells. The differ¬ 
entiation between the medium and its product had not proceeded as far as it has 
reached in more complex forms of life. 

It has been pointed out, however, that the Inorganic composition of these 
primitive oceans must have been changing all the time. The effect of regulatory 
mechanisms in the cell would be to hinder, if not entirely to prevent, the changes 
from reaching the interior of the cell itself. By the time that living organisms 
had reached the state of complexity of the primitive multicellular structure, we 
may imagine them as groups of cells permeated by a solution which showed 
distinct differences In Inorganic composition from that of the solution if^lch 
bathed them. At first the surrounding medium would have free access to the cells 
of such a simple organism. But, as the complexity of the organism developed, 
access would become restricted to certain channels forming a primitive open 
circulatory system. The next stage in complexity would be the closure of these 
channels against the free ingress and egress of the surrounding medium, and 
the development of a closed circulatory system. 

At this stage of evolution, the first barrier controlling the exchanges which 
take place between the cell and its environment would no longer be situated 
on the surface of the oeU itself. 'Any changes which reached the llguld actually 
surrounding the cells would first be subject to the regulatory mechanisms in the 
outer surface of the organism and In the circulating fluid. The cell would be 
provided with an immediate environment to some extent under the control of 
the organism itself. 

During all the period necessary for these developments, the change of com¬ 
position of the surrounding medium would be still In progress. But once the 
action of a closed circulatory system became effective, the changes In composition 
of the medium bathing the ceils would not proceed so rapidly. Although the 
composition of the external medium might continue to change, the changes would 
only reach the circulating fluid, the internal environment of the cells, in a modified 
form. The organism would tend to preserve the composition of the fluid with 
which it had been bathed while a closed circulatory system was being ev'Olved. 

Such an organism would he capable of very considerable independence of its 
external medium, an independence which would increase as its external regulatory 
mechanisms grew In perfection. Not until living organisms had reached this 
stage of complexity would they become able to emerge from the medium in 
wUch they had evolved, and their appearance as land forms of multtoellular 
organisms become possible. 
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It is well known that the inorganic composition ot the cells of various ^issues 
of an organism difters materiallir from the inorganic composition of the 
circulatory fluid. According to the hypothesis outlined above, the Inorganic 
constituents of the cells ought to correspond to those of sea water at an early 
stage in the evolution of living things. The composition of the circulating fluid 
ought, on the other hand, to correspond, with regard to its inorganic constituents, 
to the composition of sea water of a much later period. 

Macallum (1926) has collected a good deal of evidence in developing this 
hypothesis. The most striking difference between the inorganic constituents 
present in the cells and those in the circulating fluids of one of the higher 
animals is the relative abundance of salts of potassium In the former and of 
salts of sodium in the latter. There is a remarkably close correspondence 
between the proportions of these two elements in the circulating fluid of the most 
highly organl 2 ed living forma which have so far been developed and in the sea 
water of the present day. If the comparison could be made with the composition 
of the sea water during the period in which the vertebrates flrst appeared, 
the correspondence would perhaps be still closer, owing to the slightly greater 
proportion of potassium in the sea water of that period. 

The difficulties in the way of forming an accurate estimate of the com¬ 
position of sea water during the comparatively recent geological epoch in which 
vertebrates appeared are great enough. Much greater are those difficulties in 
the way of an attempt to form a similar estimate ot the composition of the sea 
water of the remote age during which unicellular organisms were evolving. Even 
though no attempt has been made to fly the proportion within narrow limits, 
it seems likely that the proportion of potassium to sodium must have been 
many times as great as It is at present. With respect to these elements, the 
composition of those primaeval seas must have been considerably closer to that 
of the cell contents of the present day than to that of the circulating fluid. 

Even when such diverse cellular tissues as human muscle and herring ova 
are examined, the difference between the relative proportions of sodium and 
potassium is not very marked. A general similarity of the proportions of these 
elements in cellular tissues is apparent. These considerations have been used 
to support the hypothesis that the living organism has retained with remarkable 
tenacity certain of the chemical characters Imposed upon it at remote periods 
of its evolution. 


The conoentraiioH of the environment of cells. 

So far only the proportions between certain elements in living tissue have been 
considered. It may now be asked whether the actual concentrations of chemical 
substances present also show any relation to those of the medium within which 
living organisms evolved during a considerable period of their history. 

The most convenient single measure of the total concentration ot materials 
dissolved in a liquid is the osmotic pressure. The data which have been collected 
hy Botassi (190S) show that the osmotic pressures of the body fluids of the most 
highly developed groups of terrestrial living forms, vary only between remarkably 
narrow limits. When different forms of sea life are examined, however, a very 
different state of affairs is found. Even if the examination be restricted to 
vertebrate forms, wide ranges of (^motic pressure of the body fluids are met 
with. In the elasmobranchs, for example, the osmotic pressure of the body fluids 
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is practically that of the sea water la which they live. In the teleosts, oa the 
other haad, the osmotic pressare of the body Holds differs widely from that of 
the sea water, and approaches the values found for mammalian fluids. 

Dakin (1908) has shown that the differences observable among different 
species of flsh are due to the fact that they possess adjusting mechanisms of 
different degrees of efficiency and not the maintenance of speciflcaliy distinct levels 
of osmotic pressure. Specimens of plaice taken in a brackish portion of the 
North Sea gave values for the osmotic pressure of their blood 20% lower than 
that of specimens taken where the osmotic pressure of the sea water was about 
74% higher. The osmotic pressure of the blood of ood on the other hand showed 
a variation of only about 3%, while the variations of osmotic pressure in the 
localities from which they were taken covered as wide a range as 64%. 

The same data which have been used to show that the proportions between 
some of the elements in the bodies of living organisms are perpetuations of the 
proportions to which these organisms were exposed at certain stages of their 
development, have been used to show that the osmotic pressure of the body 
fluids of the higher animals may also be a perpetuation of the conditions of an 
early stage of their development. The sea water at the time when these animals 
were developing closed circulations must have been much more dilute than it 
is to-day: its osmotic pressure has been assessed at a value only about one-third 
of what it is at present. Such a value would be very close to the osmotic pressure 
of the body fluids of the higher animals. 

Exchange of material orgimism and environment. 

The mechanism for the control of the proportions between certain of the 
constituents of the living organism must be of considerably more ancient origin 
than the mechanism for the control of the total concentrations of these con¬ 
stituents. Dven the simplest unicellular organisms must be possessed to some 
extent of the former mechanism. The means for controlling the concentration of 
materials, as expressed by their osmotic pressure, has, on the other hand, only 
been developed in the most complex metasoa. 

It has already been indicated that the action of the former mechanism 
is a result of the control which the barriers between the cell and Its environment 
axe able to exert over the passage of materials into and out of the interior of 
the cell. It will also be dependent to some extent upon what may for the 
moment be termed the “affinity” of the cell contents for certain of these materials.. 

Very little is yet known about the conditions governing the passage of different 
substances across the cell membrane into the body of the cell. The properties 
of the surface presented by the cells to their immediate environment must be 
the most important factors In the process. These properties are determined 
largely by the degree of dispersion of protein and phospholtpide colloids of which 
the cell membrane largely consists. The proportions of the ioni^ adsorbed to these 
colloids exercise an Important influence on their condition. In particular, they 
affect the distribution of the dispersant medium (water) between their sol and 
gel phases, and so can vary the area of the portion of the surface through which 
water soluble substances irould be able to pass. 

The importance of ipaintainlng the correct balance between the proportions 
of the ions In contact with living tissue was fully recognised by Hinger (1884). 
In his classical aeries of papers he investigated in some detail the effect of 
variations of these proportions oh the properties of liviiig matter. These 
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ttvT«fttlgatloiiB have h%m the startiag voint ot muclx of tha later work:. HAmkorgkor 
(19kl), who made use ot a rather highly RpoclaHaed type of cell for hie expert* 
mente, was the first to study directly this effect on the permeability of the cell 
wall. He was able to demonstrate clearly that rarlations of the proportions of 
the ions in the fluid to which these cells wete exposed were able markedly to 
alter their permeability towards different materials. 

Comparative studies have not so far been made to show how the* power of 
the organism to regulate the relative proportions of the different elements* or more 
particularly ions, in its substance has developed during the course of evolution. 
A great deal of attention has been paid within recent years to the study of the 
proportions between the hydrogen and hydroxyl ions which are derived from the 
medium in which all the vital reactions take place. It seems* however* that the 
power of regulating the proportion between these ions must be of later develop¬ 
ment than the ability to preserve certain ratios between various other ions. Among 
the lower organisms considerable variation of the concentration of hydrogen ions 
may be survived by some forms. In the highest forms of life, however, the 
concentration of those ions is kept extraordinarily constant. It Is allowed to vary 
between narrower limits even than the osmotic pressure. The proportions between 
certain inorganic substances In solutions* such as those in the neighbourhood of 
and within living cells, determine what shall be the proportions between the Ions 
of the solvent water. Indeed, even in the higher organisms* the occurrence of 
rapid variations in the proportions of these Iona is prevented by the concentrations 
of certain other substances which are present. These are known as buffer 
substances. Among the inorganic salts which exercise this controlling action the 
more important are the sodium salts of carbonic and phosphoric acids. 

The control of the permeability of the living cells must thus largely depend 
on the composition of the medium with which they are In contact, and on the 
presence of certain substances in the cells themselves. 

The mechanism controlling the total concentration or osmotic pressure of the 
medium bathing the cells of an organism* on the other hand* must also be actuated 
by the composition of this medium* but in a manner different from that by 
which It influences the permeability of the tissues. It is true that the exchange 
of material between an organism with a closed circulatory system and Its environ¬ 
ment is limited to certain areas of its surface* for example, to the areas covered 
by the epithelium of the alimentary and respiratory tracts. By these epithelia 
some selective action is* no doubt* exercised over the materials entering the 
organism. Their situation alone is such as to prevent access to them of any 
but selected parts of the environment. But as a characteristic feature of organisms 
possessing this mechanism is the freedom rather than the restriction of its 
exchanges with the outside world* the main regulatory mechanism must be sought 
elsewhere. 

All organisms which have the power of regulating the osmotic pressure of 
their body fluids are provided with an excretory organ corresponding to a kidney. 
This mechanism' exercises its control over the composition ot the circulating fluid 
by eliminating from the organisms those constituents passing through It which 
are present in excess. It contributes to the independence of the organism of its 
environment* or in other words to its adaptation thereto* by placing another 
means at Its disposal for keeping within suitable limits the immediate environment 
of its cells. 
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Even in ttioee vertebrates in wblch tbe osmotic pressure of tbe body fluids is 
close to that of the surrounding medium there is a considerable degree of 
control exercised over the proportions of the various materials present. While 
the proportions between the various ions may be close to that of the sea water, 
their total concentration may be only a fraction of this. The remainder of the 
osmotic pressure in these cases is contributed by excretory products, principally 
urea, which are allowed to reach relatively high concentrations. This fact has 
been taken as evidence that the primary function of the kidney is not to excrete 
end'^products of metabolism, but to adjust the composition of the immediate 
environment of the cells. 

The possession of such a mechanism enables the organism to undertake more 
active measures to adapt itself to Its environment, and in some degree to adapt 
its environment to Its needs. The environment of such an organism has already 
been modified before it gains access to any but specialized portions of the living 
substance. While, then, the cells of the organism are enabled to continue their 
existence under more or less primitive conditions, the organism as a whole is 
able to carry on Its activities but little affected by the vicissitudes of a changing 
environment. 

Control of environment by orpanism. 

(a). Food mpply. 

In discussing the means taken by certain primitive organisms to adapt them¬ 
selves to their surroundings, reference was made to the process of encystment 
and the performance of tropic movements. It was pointed out that in protecting 
the organism against unfavourable conditions, these two classes of mechanism had 
at least one feature in common. They owe their effectiveness to the fact that 
barriers are placed between the organism and unfavourable conditions. In the 
first Instance cited, the barrier is composed of the substance of the organism. 
The surface of contact between the organism and its environment Is rather sharply 
defined. In the second instance, the harrier is composed of a part of the environ¬ 
ment, which the organism places between Itself and the unfavourable conditions. 
The change which takes place is not in the organism, but In the distribution of 
its environment about It. In neither instance, however, does the environment itself 
undergo any perceptible modification, nor does the organism itself appear to 
undergo further change. 

As our definition of the term adaptation is the power to remain essentially 
unchanged in spite of external changes, it might be supposed that, as adaptive 
mechanisms increased In efficiency, they would bring about an ever sharper dif¬ 
ferentiation between the organism and Its environment. An examination of the 
relevant data shows that what actually happens Is Just the reverse of this. Far 
from tending to isolate thomselvas more completely from their surroundings, the 
most perfectly adapted organisms are those in which the freest interchange Is 
allowed with the environment. 

Although the effect of each increase in the complexity of the mechanism of 
adaptation is to place additional barriers between the essential* living unit, at 
the same time it extends further the range over which the organism is able to 
modify or, as it were, overlap Its environments Each adaptation, by increasing 
the intimacy of the relations between the organism as a whole and its external 
surroundings, protects the cell itself still more effectively from variations in 
the medium in which it lives. 
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One of the most important factors in the environment of an organism is the 
supply of available food materials which it contains. * The ability favourably to 
control this supply must therefore be of great assistance to an organism to 
maintain Itself in that uniform state which we have conceived as one of the 
principal alms of adaptive processes. This ability is possessed by man in an 
outstanding degree.^ But many organisms possess this power to a greater or 
less extent. It is seen more especially in the provision which they make for the 
nutrition of their young. 

In oviparous animals and in many plants the young organism, when it leaves 
the body of its parent, is enclosed in a more or less Impervious membrane which 
contains a supply of food material. By this means tlie young organism Is able 
to pass through certain stages of its development in an environment which is 
entirely independent of outside fluctuations of food supply. In organisms of this 
kind, direct association between the parent and its offspring ceases at a compara> 
tlvely early stage of the development of the latter. This does not mean that 
the parent ceases to have any influence over the environment of its offspring as 
soon as the direct association between the two ceases. One need only refer 
to the elaborate precautions taken by birds to preserve a suitable environment 
about their young after hatching. 

The direct association between parent and offspring persists in viviparous 
animals until a much later stage in the development of the latter. In these 
organisms, as in the former class, the environment of the young during the period 
of gestation is furnished by the circulating fluid of the body of its parent. The 
variations of this fluid are kept within certain limits by the regulatory mechanisms 
of the parent. The young organism la thus provided with a medium of 
constant properties while its own regulatory mechanisms are developing. In some 
viviparous animals the association between parent and offspring ceases almost 
completely at birth, and the young organism, having been provided with its own 
adjusting mechanisms, as efflcient as those of Its parent, Is left to adapt Itself 
to its new surroundings. 

Like most of their adaptive mechanisms, the devices of mammals for the 
care of their young are more complex and effective than those of other forms of 
life. In addition to the protective measures to which allusion has been made, 
the mammals provide for their offspring a special food, milk, during part of their 
extra-uterine life. The period for which this provision is made varies widely 
among different species. In man it extends, under natural conditions, over the 
greater part of a year, In some races much longer. 

/This mechanism for the adaptation of one factor of the environment to the 
needs of the organism, represents one of the last stages in adaptation by modi flea- 
tions of bodily structure and function. It is interesting to observe how closely, In 
this latest adaptive mechanism, certain properties of the environment are adjusted 
to the needs of the organism. 

It should be remarked at the outset, however, that one of the most striking 
properties of milk' has probably no signlflcance in relation to its use as a food 
by the young organism. This is the fact that the osmotic pressure of milk 
has a value very close to that of the body fluids of the animal by which it is 
consumed. Hilk probably owes this property to the manner of its secretion from 
the body fluids of the mhternal organism. Before the milk Is absorbed by 
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the young animal/oerUin of iti conitltuonts mout undergo a prooeea of dlgeation 
or hydrolysis. The sum of the osmotic pressures of the products of digestion Is 
considerably greater than that of the original milk, so that the osmotic pressure 
of the solution actually absorbed differs materially from that of the body 
fluids of the young animal. 

When the composition of milk is examined. !t is found that although the 
proportions of the rarlous constituents show considerable variations among 
different animals, and even among individuals of the same species (Wardlaw, ldl5, 
1917, 1926), the same constituents are present in each. The concentration of each 
constituent appears to be adapted to the needs of each species. It wlU be remembered 
that in considering the relation of the most primitive living organisms to their 
environment, some of the evidence was mentioned which seemed to point to a 
close relation between the proportions of certain elements of inorganic compounds 
present in the surrounding medium, and the proportions of these elements in the 
body of the organism itself. 

A comparison between the proportions of the various elements in the inorganic, 
or more strictly speaking, the incombustible portions of milk and the proportions 
of the same elements in the bodies of the young organisms which consume the 
milk, also shows a remarkable correspondence. These proportions are not those 
of the circulating fluids of the animals. An explanation of this correspondence 
is not to be sought, therefore, like that between the osmotic pressure of Ihsilk 
and body fluids, in an incidental transference of certain properties from the 
circulating fluid of the maternal organism to its offspring. The correspondence 
seems to be due to a definite adaptation of this part of the environment to the 
needs of the young animal. 

A similar correspondence between those organic constituents of the milk, 
which are used as building materials, and the composition of the young organism 
has not been found. This is partly, no doubt, because it would be a matter 
of very great difficulty to estimate separately the various units into which the 
proteins of milk are broken up in the course of digestion. But may it not 
be due, in part, to that more primitive and intimate relation between the 
inorganic constituents of a living organism and Its nutrient medium to which 
the evidence discussed earlier seems to point? The most primitive living things 
must have had practically no relation to organic compounds in their inorganic 
environment. The organic compounds of their own cells they synthesised them¬ 
selves. The relation between the organic constituents of the organism and those 
of its environment can only have become of importance at a much later stage in 
the development of living things, and is likely to be less intimate than that 
with the inorganic constituents. If this be so. It gives further support to the 
supposition that certain of the fundamental properties of living matter of today 
are perpetuations of conditions which existed when life was at its beginning. 

It must not be thought, however, that numerous adaptations of the organic 
portions of milk to the needs of the young animal cannot be shown. The organic 
constituents of milk may be divided into those which can only be used as fuel and 
those which famish material for the constraction of the body of the young linlmsl. 
If we compare the milks of animals whose young grow at ditterent rates, for 
example, we find that there is a definite relation between the concentration Of 
the organic building materials and tile rate of gro^h, the concentrations lieiiig 
greater in the milk of the more rapidly growing animals. A stmilar .relation. 
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incidentally, is to be seen between the rate of growth and the total conc^tration 
of the Inorganic conttlinents. 

Even the constituents of the milk, which serve only as fuels, although they 
play no part in the contribution of material for building up the body of the 
young animal, show adaptations to the various needs, not merely of different 
species, but even of different individuals. 

The young of warm-hlooded animals living in cold climates are, lor example, 
exposed to greater losses of heat than those of a^mals living in warmer regions. 
We find a correspondingly higher concentration of the fuel, fat, in the milk of 
the animals Indigenous to cold regions. Again, other things being euual, smalt 
animals tend to consume relatively greater quantities of energy per day than 
larger animals. The milk of small animals is, in general, richer In fat than the 
mUk of larger animals. This relation can not only be seen among different 
species of mammals varying widely In size, but even in individuals of the same 
species. The Small Jersey cow, for example, yields a milk richer In fat than 
larger breeds. 

The range of variation of aixe among human individuals is much smaller. 
The correspondences between the composition of the milk and the needs of the 
human infant are, therefore, much less obvious. They require a closer 
scrutiny for their discovery. But it may be shown, by suitable methods, that 
there Is a definite correlation between relatively slight variations of the physical 
characters of healthy infanta and the composition of the milk with which they 
are supplied by their mothers (unpublished observations). This is surely a 
striking example of the length to which the adaptation of the immediate environ* 
ment to the needs of the organism is carried by the moat highly organized of all 
animals. 


(b). Exchanges of energy. 

None of the devices to which the living organism resorts for the control 
of the composition of Its immediate environment can exert Its full effectiveness 
if the temperature of this environment is allowed to vary unrestricted. Still 
less, under these circumstances, can the organism attain that fre^om from 
external variation of the rate of its activities which seems to be one of the 
principal objects of adaptive mechanisms. The rates of chemical reactions vary 
rapidly with the temperature at which they take place. The effect of these 
variations upon the activities of organisms without a temperature-regulating 
mechanism is so striking and so familiar as to require no further reference. 

The effect of variation of temperature on the composition of living tissues 
and of their immediate environment is not so obvious,, but is none the less 
Important. Variations of temperature alter the equlUhrium constants of chemical 
reactions. In this way they alter the proportions between the reacting materials 
which will exist under given conditions. For example, the proportions between 
the Ions In the circulating fluids and cells will not be the same at different 
temperatures. We have seen the permeability of the living cell is largely 
controlled by the proportions of the Ions present in its immediate vicinity. 
As it is this permeability which determines many of the fundamental properties 
of living matter, those properties must be modified by changes of temperature, 
quite a^rt from any changes in the rate of the vital activities which they may 
bring abopt 
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The teznperatttre^regulatiag mechanlBziis of all the warm^bloodied aaixnals are 
by no means equally effective. In the higher mammals this mechanism continues 
to function as long as the external conditions of temperature remain within limits 
compatible with the life of the animal. In other species, however, the mechanism 
goes out of action if the temperature of the surroundings falls below certain levels 
which the animal can still survive. At these lower temperatures the animals 
behave like cold-blooded animals and have body temperatures close to those 
of their external environment^ This is the phenomenon of hibernation. The 
ease with which this mechanism is thrown out of action by a fall of temperature 
differs among different species. It is interesting to observe that In Bohidm 
which, on morphological grounds, is regarded as the most primitive of mammals, 
the action of the heat-regulating mechanism is peculiarly susceptible to disturb¬ 
ance. It ceases to function at external temperatures several degrees higher than 
those at which an effect is to be seen In other hibernating animals (Warclluw, 
19X5, 1921). 

It is well known also that the effectiveness of the mechanism for the 
regulation of body temperature of warm-blooded animals is much less efficient in 
the immature individuals than in the adults. Even in normal infants, for example, 
the fluctuations of body temperature are much greater than those of adults, while 
in premature infants this mechanism is so ineffective that survival is often Impos¬ 
sible without the aid of artificial means for keeping its body temperature wilShln 
suitable limits. 

The advantage of a mechanism to free the organism from the effects of 
still another variable of its environment need not be further stressed. In analogy 
with the possible connection between certain of the chemical characters of the 
living organism and the composition of the medium in which It lived at different 
stages of its development, It might be suggested that the constant temperature 
of warm-blooded animals is also a perpetuation of conditions which prevailed while 
this mechanism was being developed. But even such scanty data as those on 
which the previously mentioned suppositions have been based are in this case 
lacking. 

t 

The living organism is constantly liberating energy, part of which appears 
as heat. To preserve a constant body temperature it must, therefore, maintain 
a balance between the rates at which heat Is lost and produced. This balance can 
be maintained by the exercise of a control over one or both of these rates. As 
one of the principal objects of adaptive mechanisms seems to be to protect the 
organism against adventitious variations of the rate of its activities, it might be 
expected that the control of temperature would be effected by regulation of the 
rate of heat loss, rather than by variation of the rate of heat production. This 
expectation has, to a considerable extent, been realized in the warm-blooded 
animals which have been studied from this point of view in sufficient detail, 
the dog. and man. 

It has been found that when these animals are examined under 
comparable states of activity, the rate at which they produce heat is 
affected only to a minor extent, even by considerable variations of the 
temperature of their surroundings. Not only is the organism of these 
animals able to restrict the loss of heat from their bodies when the external 
temperature falls, but they are also able to continue to lose heat to their sur*- 
roundings, even when the external temperature is above that of their bodies. 
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There are, of cours6» limits beyond which this mechanism becomes InelfectiTe. 
If the external temperature rises too high» or if the conditions of humidity are 
such as to restrict unduly the loss of heat by eyaporatlon, then heat productiop 
will exceed heat loss, and the body temperature will rise. The organism is 
incapable of decreasing its production of heat below a certain value even under 
these circumstances. 

If the external temperature falls to a low enough level, the mechanism for 
regulating body temperature by controlling the heat loss also becomes Ineffective. 
The body under these circumstances, however, does not lose its power of main¬ 
taining a constant temperature, because It Is able to Increase Us heat production 
until its heat loss is again balanced. The object of the constant bodr temperature, 
the maintenance of a constant rate of metabolic activity under given conditions, 
is certainly nullilled to some extent by this adjustment. The organism Is 
outside of the range of perfect adaptation to the temperature of its environment. 
But, on the other hand, such conditions, even when the external temperature is 
extremely low, can be survived indefinitely without apparent detriment to the 
organism. On the whole, therefore, the organism can adapt itself to temperatures 
below that of Its body better than it can to higher temperatures. 

Hate of adaptive change. 

As the range and the scope of the mechanisms by which the organism is able 
to modify its environment increase, the necessity for adaptive changes on the 
part of the organism itself must correspondingly decrease. Thus we are led back 
to our original postulate that the more effective any adaptive mechanism is, the 
better does it enable the living organism to persist unchanged in a changing 
environment. We should, therefore, expect evolutionary changes of structure and 
function to become progressively slower as we pass to more and more complex 
organisms, and the mechanisms which were at first developed to preserve the 
primitive characters of the cell itself, eventually to become so effective as to be able 
to preserve the characters of the whole organism. 

The organism which possesses, in an outstanding degree, the ability to modify 
its environment is, of course, man. He controls his food supply by the hunting 
and rearing of food animals, by the gathering and planting of edible plants. He 
modifies certain of his external conditions by the wearing of clothes and the 
erection and use of houses. He adds to the effectiveness of his bands by the use 
of tools. He increases the speed and the range of his movements by travelling 
in vehicles. By means of various instruments he adds to the acuity of his 
sense organs. All these external aids to his natural powers may be classed 
as tools. It is his ability to devise tools which has extended his ability to adapt 
his environment to his needs so immeasurably beyond the similar power of any 
other animal. 

One of the most striking features of this type of adaptive mechanism is the 
extraordinary rapidity with which U has been developed, as compared with the 
evolutionary modifications of bodily structure. 

The conjectures which have been made as to the period which has elapsed 
since the appearance of living forma run into hundreds of millions of years. The 
period for which records can be obtained of the existence of man is measured 
on the other hand by hundreds of thou^nds of years. However vague those 
estimates may be, there seems to be little doubt that the enormous development 
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of complexity which some llvtos forms have undergohe has occurred within a 
small fraction of the time during which living organtsma have been In existence. 
The development of the power of man to modify his surroundings as a result 
of the development of bis mental faculties is a stfil more rapid and recent 
growth* and is to be measured in centuries. Indeed it may be claimed that man 
has expanded his powers in this direction more during the last century than 
during the whole of his previous history. 

We have in mah* then* the most perfect adaptation to environment shown by 
any form of life. So great is his power of modifying his surroundings, and so 
rapidly is this power increasing* that it would seem that further adaptation of 
hia physical structures has become unnecessary. It has even been suggested 
that his increasing use of artificial mechanisms may bring about a degeneration 
of some of his bodily powers, and that any further evolutionary development In 
man may be restricted to the growth of his mental faculties. The past history of 
the evolutionary adaptation of living organisms to their environment would, how¬ 
ever* lead us to expect that any changes which may take place In the organism of 
man will not be such as would adversely affect the conditions of life of the essential 
units of his structure. In so far as the changes which have taken place in his 
habits of life are really adaptations to his environment, we may expect that their 
effect will be to establish more securely the primitive conditions of his cells. 

\ 

nummary, 

A characteristic feature of living organisms is the possession of mechanisms 
which protect them against the effects of changes of their environment. 

These mechanisms in the earlier forms exert their action by restricting the 
interchange which they allow between the organism and its surroundings. As 
they develop In efilciency* they become more selective in action* and are able 
to preserve the essential characters of the organism while allowing a free inter¬ 
change with its environment They have preserved* even in the higher organisms* 
some of the conditions of cell life which probably existed at very early stages 
of their evolution. 

When sufficiently broad distinctions of form are considered they are found 
to possess equally distinct chemical features, for example in the proportions of 
some of the elements which they contain. 

As the complexity of organisms has Increased* they have rendered them¬ 
selves more independent of their external environment by providing their cells 
with an immediate environment of their own. By this means external changes 
are only allowed to reach the cells in a modified, form. The poBseaalon of this 
Internal environment enables the organism to obtain the advantages of a freer 
interchange with its surroundings without endangering the stability of its essential 
living matter. 

The evolutionary development of the adaptive mechanisms of the organism 
has ooutiuttally extended the range and scope of Its control over its environment 
Examples of the most highly specialised forms of this control are the maintenance 
of a constant body temperature by homoiothermal animals* and the provision of a 
special food supply tor ^etr young by mammals. 

As the efteetiTenesB of the mechanisms for the adaptation of the environment 
to its needs has Increased* the need for further adaptive modification of the 
organism itself has correepandifigty diminished. 
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Hefwremett. 

Balt, K. C. C., et al., 1927, 1928.—Proc. Rov. 8 oc. Lond,, U«a, 192T, 197, 212, 219 i U0A, 
1928, 398. 

Bae«r. R. T., and H. O, Shjtk, 1920.—R«2earch on the EuoRln^ts, especlalljr in regard 
to their Esiientlal Oil*. 2nd edition, Sydney, 1920. 

BOTAsei, F., 1908.—4Prj)re6. d. Php^iol, 7. 1908, 1«1. 

Cambaob, R. H., 1928.--/ot*rn. Proo, Kop, 8oc. 62, 1928, 3 62. 

Dajun, W, J., 1908.—Piooibem. Joutn,, 8. 1907-8, 473. 

Pavxd, T, W. E., rmtw. Ptoc. Roy. Sod. S. Atwt., 52, 1928, 191. 

HAMBUitOHBR, H. J., 1923.— dohm Hopkim Hoefi. BttU., 34, 1923, 326, 266. 

Macallxtm, a. B., 1926.— PhyHol. Bov., Vl, 1926, 816, 

Moors, B.. and T, A. Wibbsticr, 1914.— Proa. Roy. 800 . l^ontL^ 87b, 1$H. 168. 

Rikobr. 8., 1880.1886.—jottrn. Physiol, 111, 1880-2, 880: v. 1884-6, 98; vli, 1886, 118. 
Wardlaw, H. 8, H., 1916. — Jowm, Proc. Boy, 80 c, N , 8 , W ., xllx, 1916, 169. 

...4 -, 1815 .—paoa LiKN. Soc. N.S.W., xl, 1916, 231. 

-,3917.—Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., xlli, 1917. 815. 

-.1918.—Proc. Ltnn. Soc. N.S.W., xUU, 1918, 844. 

---, 1926. — Aust. Journ, Rwp. Biol. Med. 8 oi., tii, 1926, 130, 


Mr. E. Cheel, Honorary Treasurer, presented the balance sheets for the year 
1929, duly signed by the Auditor, Mr. F, H. Rayment, F.C.P.A., Chartered 
Accountant (Aust.); and he moved that they be received and adopted, which 
was carried unanimously. 

No nominations ot other Candidates having been received, the Chairman 
declared the following elections for the ensuing Session to be duly made:— 

Pre$ident : E. Oheel. 

Members of Council: C. Anderson, M.A., D.Sc., Professor A. N. St. G. H. 
Burkitt, M.B., B.Sc„ H. J. Carter. B.A., F.EB., Professor W. J, Dakin, D.Sc., 
G. H. Goldfinch and A. G. Hamilton. 

Auditor: F. H. Eaymeht, F.C.P.A, 

A cordial vote of thanks to the retiring President was carried by acclamation. 
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F. H. Rayment, Chartered AcOTuntant (Aust.), Hon. Treasurer. 

Auditor. 

S^dajr, tkh i^bruaiT* 14tfa January, 1930. 
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ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 


OHDINAKY MONTHLY MEETING. 

26th Maucit, 1930. 

Mr. B. Cheel, President, in the Chair. 

A letter was received from Dr. R. Broom, Corresponding Member, returning 
thanks for congratulations. 

The President offered congratulations on behalf of inenibcTs to Dr. W. L. 
Waterhouse, on having obtained the degree of Doctor of Science in Agriculture 
in the University of Sydney, 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(27th November, 1929) amounting to 45 Volumes, 440 Parts or Numbers, 36 
Bulletins, 12 Reports and 8 Pamphlets, received from 169 Societies and Institutions 
and 4 private donors, were laid upon the table. 

PAPERS REAP. 

1. Revision of Australian Oenochromidae (Lepidoptera), ii. By A, Jefferis 
Turner, M.D.. F.E.S. 

2. A Revision of the Australian Tcleasinae (Hynionoptera, Proctotrypoidea). 
By A. P. Dodd. 

3. Notes on Australian Diptera. xxUl. By .1. R. Malloch. (Commujiicated 
hy L M. Mackerras.) 


ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

30th April, 1930. 

Mr. E. Cheel, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. William M. P. Cochran, Rabaul, New Guinea; Professor H. W. Davies, 
The University, Sydney; Miss Kathleen M, I. English, Yass, N.S.W.; and Miss 
Mary E. Fuller, Canberra, F.C.T., wore elected Ordinary Members of the Society, 

The President announced that the Council had elected Messrs. A. F. Basset Hull 
and H. J. Carter and Drs. W. R. Browne and H. S. H. Wardlaw to bo Vice- 
Presidents, and Dr. G. A. Waterhouse to be Honorary Treasurer for the current 
Session. 

The President also announced that the Council had elected Dr. W. L. 
Waterhouse to till the vacancy on the Council caused by the resignation of 
Dr, A. J. Nicholson. 

A letter was read from Mrs. and Miss Armit, returning thanks for sympathy 
in the death of Dr. H. W. Armit. 

A letter was read from Dr. W. L. Waterhouse, expressing his thanks for 
congratulations on his attaining the Doctorate of Science in Agriculture of the 
University of Sydney. 

B 
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The President expressed the congratulations of members to Dr. H. Claire 
Weekes* on attaining the degree of D.Sc., in the University of Sydney; also to 
Miss Doris Selby, on attaining the degree of M.Sc., in the University of Sydney. 

The President called attention to concession fares offered by the Common¬ 
wealth Railways to scientific parties wishing to visit areas traversed by the 
Commonwealth Railways. 

The President also called attention to the publication of the ''Catalogue of 
Scientific and Technical Periodicals In the Libraries of Australia'', published by 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, S14 Albert Street, East Mel¬ 
bourne, C.2. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(26th March, 1230) amounting to 17 Volumes, 101 Parts or Numbers, 10 Bulletins, 
4 Reports and 3 Pamphlets, received from 67 Societies and Institutions and 1 
private donor, were laid upon the table, 

PAPERS READ. 

1. The Geology of the South Coast of New South Wales. Part ii. Devonian 
and Older Palaeozoic Hocks. By Ida A. Brown, B.Sc., Linnean Macleay Fellow of 
the Society in Geology. 

2. Notes on the Genus Apistomyia (Diptera) and Description of a New 

Species. By A. L. Tonnoir. {Communicated by Dr. /. M. Mackerras.) \ 

3. Australian Coleoptera. Notes and New Species, vil. By H. J. Carter, 
B.A., F.E.S. 

4. Australian Rust Studies, il. Biometrical Studies of the Morphology of 
Spore Forms. By W. L. Waterhouse, D.Sc.Agr. 

TiOTt» ANP EXHIBITS. 

Mr. Frank A, Craft exhibited an aboriginal stone axe from Bumballa Estate, 
Wlngello, N.S.W. The specimen measures 8 inches x 6 inches x 11 inches thick, 
and the cutting edge has been finely ground and polished. The axe is of dense 
black basalt of a doleritlc nature, the sides showing considerable weathering. 

Mr. Craft also showed lantern slides Illustrating the upland valleys and 
gorges about the Shoalhaven River near Tallong. The recent migration of the 
river in an entrenched meander was shown, and the remarkably level skyline of 
the tableland. The slides illustrated recent erosion and the present land forms 
in the Tallong area. 


ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

2l8t Mat, 1930. 

Mr. E, Cheel, President, In the Chair. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(30th April, 1930) amounting to 18 Volumes, 62 Parts or Numbers, 4 Bulletins, 
3 Reports and 4 Pamphlets, received from 52 Societies and Institutions and 1 
private donor, were laid upon the table. 

PAPEKS aiCAP. 

1. Observations on the Dipterous Family Tanyderidae. By C. P. Alexander. 
(Communicated by Dr. /. Jf. Mackerras.) 
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2. The Genus Micromononpora Prskov, a little known Group of Soil Micro¬ 
organisms. By H. L. Jensen, Macleay Bacteriologist to the Society. 

3. Revision of Australian Oenochromidae (Lepidoptera). Part 111. By 
A. Jofferls Turner, M.D„ P.E.8. 

NOTKS AND KXUIKITS. 

Dr. W. L. Waterhouse exhibited specimens of Hordeum maritimum With. 

* 

which showed genetic variation. Plants had been collected at Cowra. N.S.W., for 
use in the cereal rust investigations. In the work, bulk sowings of the grass seed 
revealed a proportion of albino seedlings. Further investigations showed that 
some single plant progenies produced only normal seedlings, whereas In other 
pure lines a ratio of 3 normals : 1 albino seedling was found. In Nature, plants 
heterozygous for albino production occur, genetically different from the normal 
type. A series of crosses has been planned to give further information on the 
happening. 

The President gave a short account of the progress that had been made in the 
attempt to have an area set aside in the National Park for the cultivation and 
exhibition of the native flora of New South Wales. 

ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

25th Jttnk, 1980. 

Mr. E. Cheel, President, In the Chair. 

Dr. G. Heydon, School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, The University. 
Sydney; Professor J. Macdonald Holmes, The University, Sydney; and Mr. 
P. H. Taylor, School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, The University, 
Sydney, wore elected Ordinary Members of the Society. 

The President offered the congratulations of members to Professor J. P. Hill 
on the award to him by the Linnean Society of London of a Llnnean Gold Medal 
for 1930, 

The President reported that satisfactory progress had been made with the 
building of Science House, and that the Foundation Stone had been set on 
24th June, 1930, by His Excellency Sir Philip Game, Governor of New South 
Wales. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(21st May, 1930) amounting to 43 Volumes, 180 Parts or Numbers, 18 Bulletins, 
6 Reports and 61 Pamphlets, received from 98 Societies and Institutions and 4 
private donors, were laid upon the table. 

FAPCBB BRAD. 

1. Notes on Australian Diptera. xxlv. By J, R. Malloch. (Communicated 
l>y 1. M. Mackerra$.) 

2. Fifth Contribution towards a new Classiflcation of Australian AsUldae. 
By G. H. Hardy. 

3. The Mosses of Fiji. By H. N. Dixon, M.A., and W. Greenwood, F.L.S. 

« 

MOTES AND KXHIBITS. 

Mr. David G. Stead exhibited an example of the egg of the Chimaeroid shark, 
Catlorhynchus tasmanim Richardson, known as the Elephant Fish. The specimen 
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had been taken by means of an oyster dredge by himself In Ralph’s Bay, near 
Hobart, Tasmania. This fish is quite abundant in Tasmanian waters and even 
penetrates the estuaries of the larger rivers, having been taken as high up as 
Launceston, on the Tamar, and well up the Huon at Hobart. The eggs are 
deposited in the autumn or late summer apparently, and lie for an undetermined 
period before hatching, in several fathoms of water. The egg is somewhat boat- 
shaped, is slightly keeled and is strongly convex underneath, This causes the 
egg to lie easily on its keel and so that it will swing round with any movements 
of the tide. Such a construction also ensures the maximum of oxygenation for 
the developing embryo and prevents the egg from being covered by silt. 

Mr. W, W. Froggatt exhibited a piece of red wood from the side of the door 
of the Government Residence at Rabaul, New Guinea, which had been riddled 
with holes by leaf cutting bees, Mcgachile sp.; he also exhibited a specimen of 
the bee. 


Mr. L. L. Hall exhibited a mass of rolled Kurrajong leaves from Goulburn. 
This is caused by the caterpillars of the moth, T^oUircha plycaliB Walker. 

Mr. J. R. Klnghorn exhibited a specimen (the holotype) and a skull of his 
new genus of Elapine snake, Oscyuranns waclcnrmni, described in the Records of 
the Australian Museum a few years ago. The species is of renewed interest on 
account of the research on snake venom being carried out by Dr. C, H. Kella^ay 
of the Walter and Eliza Hall Institute of Research, Melbourne. Its affinities and 
general characteristics were explained. The skull of a Death Adder, Acanthophis 
antarcticus, was exhibited for comparative purposes, 

Mr. Gilbert P. Whitley exhibited illustrations of some Queensland Fishes and 
made remarks upon them. 


Dr. W. L. Waterhouse exhibited seedlings of rye showing marked albinism. 
As a result of selling, races are showing great variation In the amount of 
chlorophyll produced. The extreme types show entire lack of this pigment and 
die as soon as the reserve food in the grain is exhausted. Another exhibit 
illustrated the occurrence in the seedling stage of cross-bred wheats of the dwarfing 
character often termed *'gras8-tuft”. These arose in FI plants derived as a result 
of crossing two normal varieties. In no case has It been possible to bring such 
FI grass-tuft plants to maturity. Several instances of the occurrence of double 
embryos in cereals were Illustrated. These Included wheat, barley, rye and 
maize. 


Mr. A. S. Le Souef exhibited a specimen of a mouse from East Sisters Island, 
Bass Straits. This mouse, In a very Isolated locality, is apparently the common 
house mouse, Mub musculuSf but it has a white-tipped tail. One would not expect 
to find a variant esiablished on an Isolated island. He also exhibited a specimen 
of a tree Kangaroo from New Guinea. This species has a beautiful fur which 
may prove of commercial value to the country. 

Mr. E. G. Jacobs exhibited twenty-two plants of various species from 
Middlesex, British Honduras, Central America. Most of the plants are from 
the forest regions of the lower highlands and are characteristic rain forest types. 

Miss I. Brown exhibited specimens of well preserved leaves from rocks of 
Tertiary age between Bundanoou and Penrose, 


Dr. A, B. Walkom exhibited specimens of a fossil fern, apparently new, from 
the roof of the Bulll Coal Seam In the Excelsior Colliery^ lUawarra District. 
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ORDINAKY MONTHLY MEETING. 

80th July, 1930. 

Mr. E. Cheel, President, In the Chair. 

Sir George Julius, Sydney; Mias Gladys Carey, Epplng; Mias Lilian R. 
Fraser, Pennant Hills; Miss Joyce W. Vickery, Homebush; and Mias Jessie A. 
Webster, Stanmore, were elected Ordinary Membera of the Society, 

The President offered the congratulations of membera to Dr. G. A. Waterhouse 
on his election as President of the Board of Trustees of the Australian Museum, 

A letter was read from Miss Doris Selby, thanking the President and members 
for congratulations on attaining her M.Sc. degree. 

The President referred with pleasure to the proclamation issued by the 
Government extending the existing protection to certain species of wild flowers 
for a further period of twelve months. 

The President and members offered a very hearty welcome to Professor 
J. T. Wilson, who expressed his pleasure at being present and also conveyed a 
message of greeting to members from Professor J. P. Hill. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(25th June, 1930) amounting to 18 Volumes, 168 Parts or Numbers, 2 Bulletins, 
9 Reports and 39 Pamphlets, received from 84 Societies and Institutions and 2 
private donors, were laid upon the table. 

PAPEBB READ. 

1. Notes on Australian Diptera. xxv. By J. R. Malloch. (Communicated hy 
Dr. O. A. Waterhouse.) 

2. Notes on the Autumn Orchids of the South Maitland Coalflelda. By 
Rev. H. M. R. Rupp, B.A. 

3. The Origin of Endemism in the Angiosperm Flora of Australia, By the 
late Professor A. A. Lawson, D.Sc., F.R.S.E, 

NOTEB AND EXHIBITS. 

Mr. David G. Stead exhibited a drawing (made by Mr. M. Lynch of the 
Lands Department, Fiji) of a “sea monster** cast up on a mud bank, two miles 
inside the mouth of the Dreketi River, Labasa, Vanua Levu, Fiji, and seen by 
Mr. Lynch on 17th November, 1928: The animal was fourteen feet in total length 
(tail appears to have been mutilated), four feet across at the shoulders and 
eighteen inches across the narrowest part of the tall. Head and neck together 
measured three feet in length, the neck being two and a half feet thick. Distance 
from end of snout to widest part of shoulders was four feet. Though a number 
of the characters mentioned were difficult to reconcile with each other, Mr. Stead 
stated that there appeared to be no doubt that the animal was a Dugong (Dalicore). 
Further enquiries were being made. 

Mr. W. W. Froggaitt exhibited some “Blood Wood Apples*’. These are the 
large galls of Cystococcus pomiformis Froggatt, one of the most remarkable galls 
in the world. They are found in North Queensland, Central and North-western 
Australia, growing upon the brancblets of Eucalyptus terminalis. The gall starts 
as a small round marble on the branchlet and becomes as large as a small apple. 
The blacks eat the coccids in the galls. The gall has thin walls with a large 
gall chamber; at the base in the centre is a circular depression; at the summit a 
rounded funnel just beneath the apical opening. The female coccid stands on 
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her head which forms a circular plate, fttting Into the circular depression, with 
the tip of the abdomen, which is smooth and rounded, fitting into the funnel on 
the roof of the chamber. She has no mouth, antennae or legs, but four spiracles. 
The male coccids hatch out inside the gall-chamber, and go through the whole 
of their development Into two-wlnged slender-bodied coccids within the gall, 
emerging when adult through the apical orifice. Mr. Froggatt also exhibited two 
Hymenopterous galls: (1) leaf of tropical jungle plant from Cairns, N. Queensland, 
covered with minute Chalcid galls, (2) Eucalypt branchlet with mass of long 
spindle-shaped galls of Tepperella encalypti, from the South Coast of New South 
Wales. 

The President exhibited a flowering plant of ‘^soft-leaved Wattle” (Acacio 
pubescent) taken from a sucker growth near Bankstown two years ago, and 
cultivated as a pot-plant. This species has a limited distribution and may become 
extinct, as it rarely matures its pods and seeds. It Is noteworthy on account of 
the leaflets not folding in sleep at night as Is the case with most species of the 
Mlmosae. He also exhibited live plants of “Australian Lime” (JWierociirw*? 
otwfmlis) and “Finger Lime” [Microcitrus auHtraUinica) together with a series 
of fruits showing considerable variation in shape, size and colour. Three 
hybrids (“Faustrlmon,” “Faustrimedin”, and “Fauatrime”) were also exhibited 
produced as the result of crossing the “finger lime” (M. amtratasica) with 
three cultivated citrus varieties. Seedling plants of “Bangalow Palm” (ArchoiHo- 
phoenix Ounninghamii) and the “Curly Palm” or “Belmore Palm” (Hotvea 
helmoreana) were shown and attention drawn to the suitability of the “Bangalow 
Palm” for certain decorative effects which It was contended were superior to 
that of the “Curly Palm”. 

Seedling plants of several species of Eucalyptus were also exhibited to show 
the distinctive characteristics of the Juvenile stage of development In comparison 
with the adult stage and to demonstrate the easy method of propagating them 
from seeds and transferring the seedlings from the seed beds to thumb pots for 
transport purposes. 

Mr. H. J. Carter called attention to the very early flowering of Pittosporum 
undulaium following the mild winter experienced this year. 

OUDINAHY MONTHLY MEETING. 

27th Auoust, 1930. 

Mr. E. Cheel, President, in the Chair. 

The President announced that the first Fletcher Memorial Lecture would be 
delivered in the Lecture Theatre of the Australian Museum, College Street, Sydney, 
on Monday, 15th September, 1930, at 8 p.m., by Mr. A. H. S. Lucas, M.A., B.Sc., 
the subject being—“Joseph James Fletcher, an Idealist Secretary.” A cordial 
invitation to be present was extended to all. 

The President announced that applications for grants to scientific research 
workers should be made to the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
314 Albert Street, East Melbourne, C.2, not later than let November, 1930. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(SOth July, 1930) amounting to 16 Volumes, 116 Parts or Numbers, 6 Bulletins, 
t Reports and 5 Pamphlets, received from 79 Societies and Institutions, were laid 
upon the table. 
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PAPRIUS B£AO. 

1. On OreviUea Gaudichaudii, a 8UppoB«d natural Hybrid between Grcuillea 
laurifoUa and G, acanthifoUa» By J. McLuckio, M.A., D.Sc. 

2. The Topography and Water Supply of Cox'a River, N.S.W, By Frank A. 
Craft, B.Sc., Linuean Macleay Fellow of the Society In Geography. 

3. Goulburn—a vital Point ou the New South Wales Highlands. By Frank A. 
Craft, B.Sc., Linnean Macleay Fellow of the Society In Geography. 

NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Mr. David G. Stead reported that a large Humpback Whale, Meoaptera nodosa, 
had found its way into Port Jackson on August 12 and had penetrated so far up 
the harbour as to pass under the newly joined arch of the Sydney Harbour Bridge. 
It moved about the harbour all that day and the next morning returned to the 
ocean. It remained In Watson's Bay for an hour and a half after daylight before 
going to sea. From close personal observations Mr. Stead estimated this whale to 
be about 45 feet in length. 

It is of interest to note that only two days before, a whale estimated to be 
about the same size, was observed swimming backwards and forwards all day 
long off Tuggerah Lakes entrance in a kind of small bay formed by a slightly 
submerged bank, covered by light surf. Although apparently able to escape, the 
whale would move a few lengths in one direction •nd then back again, as though 
in hiding from its foes, keeping to its small basin. This observation was made by 
Miss Rachel Davis, of The Entrance. 

Miss Lilian Fraser exhibited root-nodules of Casuarlna glauca which resemble 
those of C. Cunninffhjamiana, but are on the average rather larger, being up to two 
inches in diameter, and the individual roots are rather more swollen. The nodule 
arises as a lateral root which becomes modiiied by bacterial Infection and branches 
profusely, forming a corallold structure. It becomes covered with cork except 
at the growing tips and la a perennial structure. The nodules exhibited were 
found at Church Point, Pittwater. August, 1930. Uoot-nodules of Casuarina 
Cunninghamiana have been described (PRoc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1923) by Dr. J. 
McLuckie and, so far as the exhibitor knows, have not been reported for any 
other species. 

The President (Mr. E. Cheel) exhibited a series of specimens of the following 
species of Eucalyptus: E, capitellata, B. eugenioides, E. agglomerata, E. laei>i)pinea, 
E, Muelleriana, E. macrorrhyncha, and E. macrorrhyncha var. brachycorya. Baron 
von Mueller suggested many years ago that the var. brachycorya was worthy of 
speciffc rank, a statement with which the exhibitor was entirely in accord. 
Attention was drawn to the extremely variable character of the leaves of seed¬ 
lings, as well aa those of the reversionary shoots or so-called sucker or coppice 
growths, together with the shape and slxe of the fruits taken from sapling trees 
and compared with those of older trees. It was suggested that the whole group 
of .Stringybark forms of Eucalypts should be carefully examined In the Held and 
an exhaustive study made in connection with the literature dealing with these 
before proposing any more new species. 

Specimens of Cattisiemon Umceotatua and (7. pachyphyllua were also exhibited 
for comparison with the Eucalyptus spp., to show the relative size of the fruits of 
last season's flowers to those of threeyear old capsules on the same branch, the 
valves of which had not yet opened to shed their seeds. 
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ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

24tli S]i:PTEKBnt> 1930. 

Mr. B. Cheel, President, in the Chair, 

The President announced that the Council is prepared to receive applications 
for four Linnean Macleay Fellowships tenable for one year from Ist Mal*ch, 1931, 
from qualified candidates. Applications should be lodged with the Secretary, who 
will afford all necessary Information to intending candidates, not later than 
Wednesday, 5th November, 1930. 

The President announced that a large majority of the members who had 
replied to the questionnaire regarding the hour of meeting, which had been 
circulated to members in the metropolitan district, had expressed a preference 
for the hour at which meetings are now held; it was therefore proposed to take 
no further action regarding the suggestion that some hour other than 7.30 p.m, 
might be more convenient for members. 

The President, on behalf of members, expressed appreciation of the Fletcher 
Memorial Lecture delivered by Mr. A. H. S. Lucas on Monday, 16th Inst. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(27th August, 1930) amounting to 7 Volumes, 71 Parts or Numbers, 4 Bulletins, 
1 Report and 3 Pamphlets, received from 51 Societies and Institutions and 1 
private donor, were laid upon Jbe table. ^ 

FAFEBB BEAD. 

1. -Notes on Australian Diptera. xzvi. By J. R. Malloch. {Corftmufiicaied hy 
Dr, G. A. Waterhouse.) 

2. Descriptions of New Species of Australian Ooleoptera. xxi. By A. M. Lea, 
F.B.S. 

3. An Abnormal Xanthium Burr. By J. Calvert, M.Sc., F.L.S. {Communicated 
hy Dr. B, T. Dickson.) 

4. Notes on Oall-making Coccids, with Descriptions of New Species, ii. By 
W. W. Froggatt, F.L.S. 

5. Trichopterygidae of Australia and Tasmania. Descriptions of New Genera 
and Species. By C. Deane. 


NOTES AND EXHIHTTS. 

Dr. W, L. Waterhouse exhibited specimens showing variegation of the leaves 
of wheat and rye plants. The former arose from grain of a normal green plant 
of “Alberta Red", and the latter as a result of two generations of selfing a normal 
plant of “March" rye. This rye family already appears to be homozygous for the 
variegated character. 

The President (Mr. E. Cheel) exhibited live plants of Dartoinia iaitifoUa var. 
intermedia Cheel (D. intermedia A. Cunn.) which is comparatively rare In the 
Botany Swamps, and Dendrohium Beckleri F.v.M., from the Williams River near 
the foot of the Barrington Tops Range. He also exhibited (i) for comparison 
with D. intermedia, plants of Darwinia fascicutaris which had been grown In 
pots for the purpose of forming plantations to exploit the species for its valuable 
essential oil, and <ii) fresh flowering plants of Dendrohium praciHcaule which 
were noted as being fairly plentiful on various trees along the Williams River 
where they were collected recently. 
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ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

29th OoTOBKE, 1930, 

Mr. E. Cheel, President, in the Chair, 

Miss Muriel G. Holdsworth, B.Sc., Slanmore, and Miss Germaine A, Joplin, 
B.Sc., Eastwood, were elected Ordinary Members of the Society. 

Candidates for Linnean Macleay Fellowships, 1931-32, were reminded that 
Wednesday next, 6th November, is the last day for receiving applications. 

A letter was read from Dr. H. Claire Weekes, returning thanks for 
congratulations. 

The President expressed the sympathy of members with Professor L. A. Cotton 
on the death of his wife. 

The President called the attention of members to the fact that there will be 
professional offices available for letting in Science House. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(24th September, 1930) amounting to 7 Volumes, 101 Parts or Numbers, 4 Bulletins, 
3 Reports and 3 Pamphlets, received from 64 Societies and Institutions and 1 
private donor, were laid upon the table. 

PAPKK8 BEAD. 

1. Notes on the Australian Species of the Genus Atriplex, By R. H. Anderson, 
B.Sc.Agr. 

2. On Placentatlon In Reptiles, li. By H. Claire Weekes, B.Sc. 

3. The Uterine Cycle of Pregnancy and Pseudo-Pregnancy as It is in the 
Dlprotodont Marsupial Bettongia cuniculm. By Professor T. Thomson Flynn, 
D.Sc. 

4. Additions to the Flora of New England. By W. F, Blakely and Rev. E. N. 
McKle. B.A. 

6. A New Species of Eucalyptm from New England. By W. F. Blakely. 

UOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

The President (Mr. E. Cheel) exhibited fresh flowering specimens of 
Conij>fci?i./)n Hneurifolia, C. lilacina, 0. Ulacina var. carmina and a hybrid, C, 
acuminatus x C, lanceolatus; and specimens of l/eptospermuM emarginata Wendl., 
which is united with L. flatyescem by Bentham and other workers. Specimens of 
L. fiave$C€n8 var. leptophylla were exhibited for comparison. Foliage of a stringy- 
bark Eucalyptus, raised from seed obtained from Wyndham and which has an 
aromatic oil identical with the original parent, was also exhibited. 

Mr. W. F. Blakely gave an Interesting chat, Illustrated with lantern slides, 
on Stringy barks. In it he dealt with the early use of some of the vernacular 
names of the Eucalypts, which could be traced to some of the first explorers and 
surveyors, and pointed out that the name ^^Stringybark'* was in common use in 
3.79S, ten years after the colony was founded. He also gave an outline of the 
claasiflcation of the Eucalypts by their barks, and a detailed description of the 
morphological characters of the Stringyhark Series, together with an explanation 
of their range, sise, habit and economic uses, and their utility to the aboriginals 
and also to the early settlers. He also explained that the first Eucalypt known to 
science was a Stringybark, E. ohHgm, and that it held the unique position of 
being the type of the genus Eucalyptus, Another distinction claimed for the 
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Stringybarks was that one of its members, S. regnmMf is the largest tree in 
Australia and the second largest tree In the world. 

Mr. Blakely concluded by stating that he did not know of a more useful tree 
in the Commonwealth or one that has played a more important part In the 
development of this country than the Stringybark. 

ORDINARY MONTHLY MKBTINO. 

26th NovEBCBEa, 1930. 

Mr. E, Cheel, President, In the Chair. 

Mr. Allen N. Colefax, B.Sc., Kogarah, Miss Enid M. Edmonds, B.Sc., Rose Bay, 
and Mr. Erik Munch-Petersen, Ph.B., M.Sc., M.I.F., North Sydney, were elected 
Ordinary Members of the Society. 

The President announced that the Council had re-appointed Mias Ida A. Brown, 
B.Sc., and Mr. Frank A. Craft, B.Sc., to Llnnean Macleay Fellowships in Oeology 
and Geography respectively for a period of one year from let March, 1981. 

The President announced that Science House is expected to be completed by 
the end of January, 1931, and that, therefore, this meeting would be the last 
monthly meeting of the Society to be held at Macleay House. 

Detailed drawings made by the Architects (Messrs. Peddle, Thorp and Walker) 
in connection with the building of Science House were exhibited, ^ 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(29th October, 1930) amounting to 34 Volumes, 328 Parts or Numbers, 9 Bulletins, 
1 Report and 53 Pamphlets, received from 70 Societies and Institutions, were laid 
upon the table. 


PAPEBS BEAD. 

1. Xerophytes and Xerophlly, with Special Reference to Protead Distribution, 
By O. H. Sargent, (Communicated hp A, C. Hamilton.) 

2. Australian Rust Studies, ill. Initial Results of Breeding for Rust 
Resistance. By W. L. Waterhouse, D.Sc.Agr. 

3. New Guinea and Australian Coleoptera. Notes and Descriptions of New 
Species. By H. J. Carter, B.A„ F.E.S. 

4 . The Geology of the South Coast of New South Wales, lit. The Monsonltlc 
Complex of the Mount Dromedary District. By Ida A. Brown, B.Sc., Lixmean 
Macleay Fellow of the Society In Geology. 

5. The Leaf-Buds of some Woody Perennials in the New South Wales Flora. 
By Gladys Carey, B.Sc. 

6. Notes on a Cellulose-decomposing Soil-fungus of an unusual Character. By 
H, L. Jensen, Macleay Bacteriologist to the Society. 

NOTES AND EXHIBXTB. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt exhibited two specimens of the larva of the Qeebung 
Hawk Moth (Coeguosiu triangularia) from Oosford, showing the two varieties of 
coloration, green and yellow. 

The President (Mr. E. Cheel) exhibited specimens of HeUchrytufn leacopsidam 
DC., and Boronia o^>oHHfotia (Pers.) Cheel (see Joum. and Proc. Rop, Soc. 
K,8,Ws, 1927, 40S) from Hill Top, between Plcton and Mlttagong, thus establishing a 
deflntte locality near Sydney for these two species which are auite common in 
Victoria and Tasmania. He also exhibited a spedmen of a stemless thistle. 
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Onopordon acaulnm Linn., from Balranald, collected by Stock Inspector Chanter, 
who reports that it is spreading, rapidly In that district It Is recorded for 
South Australia but has not previously been recorded for this State. 

Dr. G. A. Waterhouse exhibited both sexes of Ogyris ssoHne arojpes. including 

an interesting aberration of the male, all reared from pupae found near Penrith. 

N.S.W. He gave a short account of the habits of the larvae and their attendant 

ants. He also exhibited a pair of Ogpris olane from the same locality; this is a 

* 

new record for this species of butterfly from the County of Cumberland. 

Note on Sterilitp in the Proteaceae. 

Mr. A. G. Hamilton contributed the following note: 

In a valuable posthumous paper on The Origin of Endemism In the Angiosperm 
Flora of Australia (These Proceedings. Iv, 1930. 371), the late Professor A. A. 
Lawson gives certain criteria from which hybridism may be deduced. With one 
exception they all appear to be cogent. The exception is sterility. He instances 
the Infertility of the Proteaceae. Prom my observations of the plants, I am 
inclined to think that the sterility is accidental and not constitutional, i.e., that it 
arises from the failure of the pollinating agent to visit the flowers. In most of 
the Proteaceae, the official pollinators are birds—the honey-eaters mainly. 

My experience of the failure of Proteads to produce seeds was even more 
striking than Professor Lawson's. I observed one small tree of BankHa aerrata in 
Centennial Park. There were on it 53 heads of flowers, all dead. Forty-five had 
no follicles at all. The remainder had between them 30 follicles. 

The average number of flowers in each head was 460, giving a total of 24,380. 
There was therefore 0*12% which developed fruits. On the other hand, 1 have 
seen trees, ©very head of which bore a few, and some 20 or 30 follicles, and now 
and then one finds a head completely covered with fruits, so closely packed that 
there Is no room for another follicle. Doubtless, in such cases, many pollinated 
flowers are crushed so that no fruit can form. 

Again, I once saw a New Holland honey-eater visit a flower head of /ianfcsta 
ericifolia. It worked on It for a considerable time, so I marked the head, and 
returning some months afterward found a large number of follicles. It is worthy 
of note that the bird did not visit any of the neighbouring heads, but flew off 
to another tree. The conclusion 1 came to was that it is only at a certain stage 
that the flowers produce nectar in large quantities, and If that stage is neglected 
by the birds, no fruits are produced. The aborigines knew of the nectar-producing 
powers of this plant, and collected the sweet fluid by placing a number of heads 
on a sheet of bark, and it is recorded that they suffered from severe headaches 
after a feed. 

On a visit to Albany, W.A., in 1904, I found Banksia occidentalU trees had 
every head with a large number of fruits, some so crowded that there was not 
room for one more. I was told that the little marsupial, Taraipes, was very 
plentiful all through the bush. As It feeds on the honey of the Banksia flowers 
(and, incidentally, on the insects frequenting them), there can be no doubt but 
that it is an efficient pollinator, and that it was responsible for the plentiful 
fruiting of the Bankslas. 

Some years ago I was walking through a glade behind Mt. Kembla where 
there were very many Waratahs in bloseom, and saw a spineblll (a very efficient 
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pollinator) alight on a Waratah Btem just below the flower head. The iar ahook 
the plant, and a shower of drops of nectar flew in all directions. The bird worhed 
at the head for over ten minutes. I marked the head, and coming hack after a 
couple of months, 1 found 23 fruits developed. 

This instance again suggests that It is only at a certain stage of flowering that 
nectar is produced in sufficient Quantities to attract the pollinators. 

Two species of Isopogon mentioned by Professor Lawson in his tables have 
50 and 86% of sterile pollen, yet my experience is that In both, every head 
produces quantities of fruits. Lomatia silaifoUa has 70% of sterile pollen and 
yet it is quite common to see 20 to 30 fruits on a stalk. 

I think, therefore, that a good case has been made for the theory that the 
sterility of the Proteaceae is caused, to a great extent, by the failure of the 
pollinators to visit the flowers, and that it is not due to any inherent Infertility. 
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Received during the period 28th November, 1B29, to 26th November, *1930. 

(From the respective Bocietiest etc., unless othertvise mentioned.) 

Abkrybtwyth. 

Welsh Plant Breeding Statio^i, University College of Wales.—Bulletin, Series H, 
Nos, 10-11 (1930); "The Welsh Journal of Agriculture", vi (1930). 

Accba. 

Geological Suf'vey of the Gold Coast. —Bulletin. No. 2 (1928); Memoir No. 1 
(1929); Report of the Director for the Financial Year 1928-1929 (1929); "The 
Utility of Geological Surveys to Colonies and Protectorates of the British 
Empire", by A, E. Kltson (Brit. *Vci. South Africa, 1929, Section 

C—Geology) (1929). 

Adelajdr. 

Department of Mines: Geological Survey of South Australia. —Bulletin No. 14 
(1930): Mining Review for the Half-Year ended Deceml>er 3lBt, 1929 (No, 
51) (1980). 

Field Naturalists* Section of the Royal Society of South Australia and South 
Au.st7'aUan Aguar'ium Society. —"The South Australian Naturalist", xi, 1-4 
(1929-1930). 

Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery of South Australia, —Forty-sixth 
Annual Report of the Board of Governors, 1929-30 (1930); Records of the 
South Australian Museum, Iv, 2 (1930). 

Royal Society of South Australia. —Transactions and Proceedings, liii (1929). 

South Australian Ornithological Association. —"The South Australian Orni¬ 
thologist", X, 6-8 (1930). 

University of Adelaide. —"The Australian Journal of Experimental Biology and 
Medical Science", vi, 4 (T.p. & c.) (1929); vii. 1-3 (1930); 14 Reprints from 
Trans. Roy. Sac. S. Aust Ul-iiv (1928-1930); 3 Reprints from Rcpt. Aust. 
Asscn. Adv. Sci. xvlU (1926); 1 Reprint from Med. Journ. Au.Ht., July 6, 
1929, pp. 1-8 (1929). 

Woods and Forests Department. —Annual Report for the Year ended June 30th, 
1929 (1929). 

Albany. 

« 

Rev) York State Library, University of the State of New York. —New York State 
Museum Bulletin, Nos. 281-283 (1929). 

Alqeb. 

Institut Pasteur d’AlflfdHe,—Archives, vi, 1, 4 (T.p. & c.) (1928); vil, 1 (1929). 

Soci6U^ (THistoit'e Naturelle de VAfrique du Nord.-—Bulletin, xx, 1929, C-9 
(T.p, & c.) (1929); xxi, 1930, 1-6 (1930). 

Amstebpam. 

Nederlandsche Entomotogische Vereeniging. —Eutomologische Berichteu, 

T,p. & c, for vil (Nos. 145-168) (1929); vlil, 169-174 (1929-1930); Tljdschrift 
voor Entomologle, Ixxti, 3-4 (T.p. & c.) (1929); Ixxlii, 1-2 (1930). 
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Ann Akbor. 

University of Michigan. —Contributions from the Museum of Palaeontology, Hi, 
5-7 (1929-1930); Occasional Papers of the Museum of Zoology, T.p. & c. for 
Nos, 153-171 (Vol. vii) (1929); Nos. 200-214 (1929-1930); Papers of the 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, xi-xil, 1929 (1930). 

AUCKLAND. 

Auckland Institute and Museum. —Annual Report, 1929-30 (1930); Records, i, 1 
(1980); **Quide to the Josiah Wedgwood Bicentenary Exhibition, May 14th 
to 3l8t, 1930", by Gilbert Archey (1930); "The Tertiary (Waitematan) 
Molluscan Fauna of Oneroa, Walheke Island", by A. W. B. Powell and 
J. A. Bartrum (from Trans. N.Z. Inst., lx, 895, 1929). 

Baltimore. 

Johns Hopkins University. —University Circular, N.S. 1928, 11 (1928); 1929, 
Ml (1929); 1980, 1-9 (1930). 

Bandoisno. 

Anthropological Laboratory of Java. —"Bomatical Investigation of the Javanese, 
1929", by Dr. D. J. H. Nyessen (1929). 

Opsporingsdienst Dienst van den Mijnbtmw in Nederlandseh.-Indie. —Bulletin 
of the Netherlands East Indian .Volcanological Surrey, Noa. 24-28 (1929- 
1980); T.p. & c. for Nos. 1-28 (1927-1930); Nos. 29-34 (1930) ; Vulkano- 
logische en Selsmologlsche Mededeelingen, No. 11 (1930); Wetenschapp^lijke 
Mededeelingen, Noa. 13-14 (1930). 

Barcelona. 

Real Academia de Ciencias y Artes de Barcelona.—Boletln, vi, 1 (1930); 
Memoriaa, xxi, 17-24 (T.p. 6 c.) (1929-1930); xxil, 1 (1930); NomJna del 
Personal Academlco, 1929-1930 (1929). 

Basel. 

HaturforscJiende QeseUschaft. —Verhandlungen, xl, 1928-1929, 1-2 (complete) 
(1929). 

Behosn. 

Bergens Museum. —^Arbok, 1929, 2 (T.p. A c.) (1930); 1930, 1 (1929); Arsberet- 
nlng, 1928-1929 (1929), 

BBRKSLEr, 

University of CaK/ornfa.—Publications, Botany, xi, 16-18 (1980); T.p. Sc c. for 
xiv (1927-1929); xvi, S (1929); Entomology, T.p. Sc c. for Iv (1926-1928); 
V, 4-8 (1930); Geology, xviil, 14-15 (1929): xix. Ml (1929-1930); Physiology, 
vii. 9-13 (1929-1930); Zoology, T.p. Sc c. for xxx (1930); xxxii, 5-7 (1980); 
xxxili, 7-20 (1929-1930); xxxiv (complete) (1929); xxxv (complete) (1930). 

Berlin. 

Botanische Oarten und Museum, —Notizblatt, x, 98-100 (T.p, Sc c.) (1929-1930), 

Deutsche Bntomologisohe GesetUchaft, B.V .—Deutsche Entomologlsche Zelt- 
schrlft, T.p. Sc c. for 1929, 5 (1930); 1980, 1 (1930); Mlttellungen, i, 1-6 
(1930). 

Notgemeinschaft der Deutsche Wissenschaft. —"Flora", Neue Folge, xxiv, 2-4 
(T.p. 4fcc.) (1929-1980). 

Zoologische Museum. — Mltteiluxigen, xv, 1-4 (T.p. A c.) (1929-1930); xvi, 1-2 
(1930). 

Been. 

* Naturforsehende Gesettschaft. —Mittellungen a.d. Jahre 1929 (1930); Verhand- 
lungen, 110. Jahresrersammlung (1929), 
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Bzeicinoham. 

BirnUngham Natural HMory and Philo9ophioal Kociefy.—Llgt of Members, 
1930, and Annual Report, 1929; Proceedings, xvl, 1 (1930). 

Bloemfontein. 

Nationale Museum. —^Paleontologiese Navorslng, i, 1 (1929); ii, 1-2 (1930). 

Bologna. 

Lahoratorio di Entomologia del R. Instituto Superiore Agrario di Bologna .— 
Bollettlno, il (1929). 

Bomb AT. 

Bombay Natural History Society. —Journal. T.p. & c. for xxxlil, Pts. 1-2 (1929); 
xxxUl, 4 (1929); T.p. & c. for xxxlil, Pts. 3-4 (1930); xxxiv, 1*2 (1930). 

liaffkine /nsfifwfc.—Report for the Year 1928 (1929). 

Bonn. 

Naturhistorischc Verein der Preussische Rheinlande und Westfalens. —Sltzungs- 
berlchte, 1928; Verhandlungen, Ixxxv, 1928 (1929). 

Boston, 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, —Proceedings, Ixlv, 1-6 (1929-1930). 

Boston Society of Natural History. —Proceedings, xxxix, 6 (1929). 

Brisbane. 

Department of Mines: (Geological Sui'vcy of Queensland. —Publication, No. 278 
(1930). 

Institutes of Surveyors in the States of the Australian Commonwealth. —“The 
Australian Surveyor”, i, 1-8 (Index) (1928-1929); ii, 1 (1930). 

"'Queensland Government Mining Journal*’ (from the Editor), —xxx, Dec., 1929 
(T.p. &c.) (1929): xxxi, Jan.-Nov., 1930 (1930). 

Queensland Museum. —Memoirs, x, 1 (1930). 

Queensland Naturalists* Club and Nature-Lovers* League. —“The Queensland 
Naturalisr. vli, 4-5 (1930). 

Royal Geographical Society of Australasia (Queensland Branch). —Queensland 
Geographical Journal, N.S. xHi-xliv (in one), 42nd‘44th Sessions (1926-1929). 

Royal Society of Queensland. —Proceedings, xli, 1929 (1930). 

Bbno. 

Prirodovedecka Fafcalfa, Masarykovy University. —Splsy (Publications) 

(Botanical Only), Cls. 5, 12, 16, 27, 35, 49. 62, B3, 66. 56, 69, 70, 74, 76, 101, 
102, 105, 110, 111, 116 (1921-1929). 

Brooklyn. 

Botanical Society of America.—“American Journal of Botany”, xvi, 9-10 
(T.p. 4^ c.) (1929): xvil, 1-7 (1930), 

Brussels. 

AcaMwAe ItoyaJe des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaus-Arts de Belgigue.— 
Annuaire, 96<» Ann^e (1930); Bulletin de la Classe des Sciences, 1929, 5-12 
(T.p. &c.) (1929); 1930, 1-2 (1930). 

Mus^e Royal SBistoire Naturelle de Belgigue. —Bulletin, vi. 1-4 (1930); 
MOmoires, Nos. 38-40 (1929). 

Socidtd Entomologigue de Belgigue. —Bulletin and Annales, Ixix, 8-12 (Index) 
(1929); Ixx, 1-8 (1930); Mdmolree, xxlll, 2-3 (1930). 

S&cidt^ Royale de Botanigm de Belgigue. —Bulletin, Ixl, 1-2 (T.p. & c.) (1928- 
1929): mu 1-2 (T.p. It c.) (1929-1930). 

Socidt4 Royate Zoologigue de Belgique. —Annales, llx, 1928 (1929), 
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Budapest. 

Muft6e National Hongrois, —^Annalos, xxv, 1928 (Contents, Vola, l-xxv) (1928). 

Bubnob Aires. 

Booiedad Argentina de Ciencias Natnrales. —^Revlsta **Phy8l8'\ lx, 84 (T.p. & c.) 
(1929). 

BUITENZOao. 

Department v>an l/andbouw, Nijverheid en Handel, —Bulletin du Jardln 
Botanique, S6rie 111, x, 3-4 (T.p. & c.) (1929-1930): xl, 1 (1930); Supplement, 
Vol. 1 (1930): Vol. il, 1-2 (1930); **Treubia’\ vli, Supplement, Llvr. 4-6 
(1929-1980); xi. 2-4 (T.p. & c.) (1929-1930); xll, 1-2 (1930). 

Natuurwetenstchappelijke Haad voor Nederlandftch.-Indie te Jiatavia, —Publi¬ 
cation No. 3 (Mel, 1930). 

Caen. 

Boci^U Linn^enne de Normandie, —Bulletin, 7® serle, x, 1927 (1928); 

Memoires, xxl, 1 (1904); Nouvelle Sfirie—Section Botanique, 1, 2-3 (1928). 

Calcutta. 

Geological Survey of India. —Memoirs, liv (complete) (1929): Iv, 1 (1930); 
Memoirs, Palaeontologia Indica, N.S. xvl (1930); Records, Ixil, 4 (T.p. & c.) 
(1930); IxUi, 1-2 (1930). 

Indian Museum. —Memoirs, lx, 3-4 (1929); x (complete) (1929); Records, xxx, 
Appendix; xiii, 2-4; xxxii, 1 (1929-1930); Report of the Zoological S(urvey 
of India for the Years 1926-1929 (1929). 

Cammhidoe, England. 

Cambridge Philosophical Society. —Biological Reviews and Biological Proceed¬ 
ings, Iv, 4 (T.p. & c.) (1929); v, 1-4 (T.p, & c.) (1930). 

Camdridoe. Mass. 

Museum of Comparative Zoology a# Harvard College. —Annual Report of the 
Director for 1928-1929 (1929); Bulletin, Ixlx, 11-15 (T.p. & c.) (1929); Ixx, 
1-6 (T.p. & c.) (1930). 

Can DERR A. 

Oommomoealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. —Official Year Book, No. 22, 
1929 (1929). 

Commonwealth Forestry Bwrcaw.—Third British Empire Forestry Conference, 
Australia and New Zealand, 1928, Proceedings (no date). 

Council for Scientific and Industrial Hesearch. —Third Annual Report for Year 
ended 30th ^une, 1929 (1929). 

Canton. 

Geological Survey of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. —Annual Report, 1, 1927-1928 
(1928); ii, 1, 1928-1929 (1929); Special Publication, Nos. 1-4 (1929). 

Cape Town. 

Royal Society of South Africa. —Transactlous, xvill, 3-4 (T.p. 4b c.) (1929-1930). 

South African Museum. —Annals, xxll, 3 (T.p. & c.) (1928); xxviii, 2-3 (1930); 
Report for Year ended 31st December, 1929 (1930). 

Chebbouro. 

Soci6t^. Nationale’des Sciences Natmrttes et Math^matiques de Cherbourg .— 
Mdmoirea, xl (General Index to xxxi-xl) (1924-1929). 

Chicago. 

* 

Field Museum of Natural History. —Geology, Memoirs, i, 1 (1980); Leaflet, 
Botany. 14 (1930); Geology, 1M2 (1929); Zoology, 12 (1980): Publica¬ 
tions, Botanical Series, iv, 6-9 (1929); vil, 1 (1030); Geological Series, v, 2 
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(1929); Report Series, T.p. A c. lor vli (1926-1928); vili, 1 (1930); Zoological 
Series, xli, 19 (T.p. & c.) (1930); xlll, 6 (1929); xv, 1 (1923); xvli, 2-6 
(1929-1930); xviU, 1 (1930). 

John Crerar Library. —xxxv-th Annual Report for the Year 1929 (1930), 
Chbistcuuboh. 

Canterbury Muaeum. —Records, 111, 4-5 (1930). 

PhiloHophical Imtiiute of Canterbury. —Transactions and Proceedings of the 
New Zealand Institute, lx, 3-4 (T.p. & c.) (1929-1930); Ixi. 1-2 (1930). 

CI.U.T. 

Gradina Botanica. —Bulletin, lx, Appendix 1-2 (1929). 

Coimbra. 

Universidade de Coimbra: Muscu Zooloffico. —Memorlas e Estudlos, Serie 1 
No. 1. Fasc. 4; No, 29, Fasc. 1; Nos. 30-37 (1928-1929), 

Cold Spring Harbor. 

Department of Genetics: Carnegie Institution of Washington. —Annual Report 
of the Director, 19284929 (Extracted from Year Book No. 28, 1928-29) (1929). 

Colombo. 

Colombo Museum. —Spolla Zeylanica (Ceylon Journal of Science, Section B— 
Zoology and Geology), T.p. & c. for xv (1929); xvi, 1 (1930). 

Columbus. 

American Chemical Society. —Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, xxi, 1142 
(T.p. & c.) (1929); xxii, 140 (1930); Analytical Edition, U, 1-4 (T.p. & c.) 
(1980); News Edition, vll, 21-24 (Index) (1929); vHl, 1-20 (1930). 

Ohio Academy of Science. —“Ohio Journal of Science", xxix, 5-6 (T.p. & c.) 
(1929); XXX, 1-4 (1930). 

Ohio Biological ^?Mri;ey."-BuUetln 6, 11, 13. 21, 22 (1916, 1921, 1926, 1929, 1929). 
07iio State University. —Bulletin, xxxiy, 10 (1930). 

Copenhagen. 

Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes iSels&a&.’—Biologlske Meddelelser, viil, 1, 4-8 
(T.p. & c.) (19294930): ix, 1-2 (1930). 

Zoological Museum of the University. —Publications, Nos, 60-68 (1929-1930); 
The Danish Ingolf-Expedltion, iv, 7 (1930). 

Dublin. 

Royal Dublin Society. —Economic Proceedings, ii, 26; Scientific Proceedings, 
N.S. xlx, 29-39 (1980). 

Royal Irish Academy. —Proceedings, xxxvlli, Section B, 15 (T.p. & c.): xxxix, 
145 (19294980). 

Durban. 

Durban Annals, Hi, 3 (1930). 

TIatal Herbarium. —Two separates—“The Genus Paoralea Linn." by Helena 
M. L. Forbes; “A Drying Cabinet for the Preparation of Plant Specimens for 
the Herbarium”^ by A. P. D. McOlean and H. H. Storey (From “RofbaHa", 
lii, 1930). 

East Lansing. 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Sciences.—'VhXovine 
Resistance of Colon bacilli and Streptococci In a Swimming Pool", by W. L. 
Mallmann and A. G. Gelpl, Jr, (Bull. No. 27, Michigan Engineering Experi¬ 
ment Station) (Jan., 1930); Agricultural Experiment Station, Technical 
Bulletin No. 103 (1929), 
c 
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Bdinbubob. 

Royal Botanic Garden. —Transactions and Proceedings of the Botanical Society 
of Bdinburgh^ xxx, 2, Session 3.928*29 (1929); Notes, xvii, 81*85 (T.p. & c.) 
(1929-1930). 

Royal Siociety of Wdinhurgh. —Proceedings, xUx, 4 (T.p, & c.), Session 1928-29 
(1929); 1, 1-2, Session 1929-80 (1930) ; Transactions, Ivi, 2 (1930). 

Fbankfitut a. M. 

SenckenhergiHche Naturforschende GeselUchaft, —Abhatidluxigen, xlil, 1*2 

(1930); Natur und Museum, llx, 6-12 (T.p. & c.) (1929); lx, 1-8 (1930). 

FajEiBURQ 1 Br. 

Raturforschende GeselUchaft. —^Berichte, xxlx, 1-2 (T.p, & c.) (1929); xxx, 1-2 
(T.p. &c.) (1930). 

Geneva. 

BocMU de Physique et d'Histoire Naturelle. —Compte Rendu des S^^ances, xlvl, 3 

(T.p. & c.) (1928): xMl, 1-2 (1980): Mfimoires, xl. 4 (T.p. & c.) (1930). 

Genova. 

Societa Bntomologica Italiana. —Bollettino. lx, 9-10 (Title page) (1928); Ixl, 1-2 
(1929); Suppl. to No. 1 (Memorie, vi, 1927, 2, Index (1928) ); 9-10 (T.p. & c.) 
(1929); Supplements to Nos. 8 and 9 (Memorie, vil, 1928, and Memorie, vlll, 
1929, Faso. 1 (1929) ); Ixii, 1-7; Suppl. to No. 5 (Memorie, lx, 1930, 1) 
(1930); ‘Tnsetti Dannosi alia Barbabletola*', by Carlo Menozzl (1930). ^ 

Afuseo Ctvico di Sforia Nataralc.—Annali, lii-llll (1925/28-1928/80). 

Granvii.le. 

Denison University. —Journal of the Scientific Laboratories, xxiv, pp, 115-264, 
266-427 (T.p. & c.) (1929); xxv, pp. 1-164 (1930). . 

Graz. 

RaturwissenschaftHcher Verein fur /Sfteiermorit.—Mittellungen, Ixlv-lxv; Ixvl 
(1929). 

Halifax. 

Rova tScotian Institute of Science. —Proceedings and Transactions, xvii, 3, 
Session 1928-29 (1930). 

Halle. 

Kalserlichc Z/eopoldinische deutsche Akadentie der Raturforscher zu Dalle. — 
Leopoldina, v-vi (1929-1930). 

Hamburg. 

Raturwissensohaftlicher Verein. —^Abhandlungen, xxll, 1-2 (1928-1929); Verhand- 
lungen, Vlerte Folge, ill, 3-4, 1927 (1927); "'Zur Geschichte der Kxakten 
Naturwissenschaften In Hamburgh' (1928). 

Harijcm. 

Socidtd Dollandaise des Sciences. —^Archives N^erlandaises des Sciences cxactes 
et naturelles, Series IITB (Sciences naturelles), v, 2.(1930);; Series inC 
(Archives Neerlandalses de Physlologle de Vhomme et des anlmaux), xlv, 
3-4 (T.p. & c.) (1929); xv, 1-3 (1930); Archives N6erlandalses de Phonetique ' 
experimentale (Organ ofilcielle de la Socl6t6 Internationale de Phonetique 
experimentale), v (1930). 

Helsingfors. 

Societas pro Fauna et Flora Fennica. —Acta, Iv (1924-1929); Acta Zoologlca 
Fennica, vl-ix (1928-1930). 
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Societaa Scientiarum Fennica, —Arsbok-Vuosiktrja, vli, 1928*1929 (1929); Bldrag 
tUl Kannedom af Flnlands Natur och Folk, Ixxxlil, 1-5 (1929-1930); Com* 
mentatlonee Physico-Mathematlcae, iv, 13-25 (T.p, A c.) (1928-1929). 

Societas Zoolog^botanica Fennioa Vanamo, —Annales, vlU-lx (1929). 

HuOAItT. 

Royal Society of Tasmania. —Papers and Proceedings lor the Year 1929 (1930). 

H 0 N 01 .ULU. 

Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum. —Bulletins 66-73 (1929-1930); Memoirs, xi, 1-3 
(1929-1930); Special Publication 15 (1929). 

Pan-Pacific Union.—Bulletin, N.S. Nos. 117-125. 128 (1929-1930): "Journal of 
the Pan-Paciflc Research Institution", v, 1-4 (1930). 

Indianapolis. 

Indiana Academy of Science. —Proceedings, xxxvlil, 1928 (1929). 

Ithaca. 

Cornell Uniifersi/y.—48 Separates (Nos. 781-783. 785-818, S20-823. 827-832, 834) 
(1927-1930); The George Fisher Baker Non-Resident Lectureship in 
Chemistry, Vols. i-v (1926-1930). 

Jamaica Plain. 

Arnold. Arboretum. —Journal, x. 4 (T.p. & c.) (1929); xi, 1-3 (1930). 

JoHANNEBBUttG. 

South African Association for the Adtmnccment of Science. —South African 
Journal of Science, xxvi (1929). 

Kubashiki. 

Ohara Institute for Agricultural Research. —Berichte. iv, 2-3 (1929-1930), 

Kyoto. 

Kyoto Iwuperial University. —Memoirs of the College of Science, Series H, v, 
1-3 (1930). 

La Jolla. 

Scripps Institution of Oceanography of the Vnixyersity of California. —Bulletin. 
Technical Series, T.p. & c, for Vol. 1 (1927-1928); il. 4-5, 7-9 (1929-1980); 
Bulletin. Non-technlcal, No. 16 (1980). 

La Plata. 

Muaeo de I^a Plata. —Hevista, xxxii (1930). 

Leiden. 

Rijks Herbarium. —Mededeellngen, Nos. 57-58 (1929). 

Lxninobad. 

Acad^.mie des Sciences de VU.R.S.S, —^Annuaire du Mus6e Zoologlque, xxix, 1928 
(1929); XXX, 3-4 (1929-1930); Bulletin, S^rie vii, 1928. 8-10 (T.p. & c.) 
(1929); 1929, 4-10 (T.p. & c.) (1929); 1930. 1-6 (1930); Bulletin de 

PAcad^mle Imperiale des Sciences de St. Petershourg, Sfirie v, xxi, 5 
(T.p. A c.) (1904); Mus4e Zoologlque—Fauna de I'U.R.S.S. ct des Pays 
Llmltrophes. Pantopodes. (Pantopoda). Livr. 1 (1929); Tableaux 

Analytlques de la Faune de I'U.R.S.S. No. 2 (1929). 

Geological and Prospecting Service, V.S.S.R. (formerly Comit<^ Gf'Ologique ).— 
Bulletin, xlviil, 1929. 8-6 (1929); xlix, 1930, 1-5 (1930); Explorations 
gdologiques dans les regions aurif^rea de la Siberie. Carte g(^ologlque de la 
rdglon aurlf^re de la Lena. Description des feuilles iv-4 et v-4; vl-1 et vI-2 
(1929); Matdrlaux pour la gdologle gdnOrale et appliqude, Llvr. 89, 96, 125- 
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127, 131, 184, 136-140, 142-144, 146-148, 160-152 (1929-1930); Mfimoires, N.S, 
Livr. 173, pt. 2; 187 (1929); Statistical Summary on the Mineral Industry 
of the U.S.S.R., for 1926/27 (1929); Transactions, Fasc. 4, 6 (1930). 

Z/enin Academy of Agricultural (6?cienc*ea in U.SM.Ii,: institute of Applied 
Botany and Ziew Cultures (formerly Institut de Botanigue apfBigu^e et 
d*Amelioration des Plantes). —Bulletin of Applied Botany, of Genetics and 
Plant-Breeding, xx (complete) (1929); xxli, 1-5 (Index) (1929); xxili, 2-3 
(1930); “Rye In U.S.S.R. and in the Adjoining Countries", by V. and V. 
Antropov (36th Supplement to the Bulletin) (1929); “Wild and Cultivated 
Oats (Sectio Euavena Griseb.)" by A. I. Malzew (38th Supplement to the 
Bulletin) (1980); “Lentils of the U.S.S.R, and of other Countries", by 
Helena Barulina (40th Supplement to the Bulletin) (1980), 

Qocidte Entomologique de Huasie. —Revue Russe d'Entomologle, xxili, 1929, 1-4 
(1929). 

BocUte Russe de Mindralogie. —MOmolres, 2rae Sftrle, Ivlll, 1-2 (T.p. A c.) 
(1929), 

State Institute of Eapperimental Agronomy, Bureau of Applied Entomology .— 
Reports on Applied Entomology, iv, 1 (1929); Reprints Nos. 10-11 (1929); 
“Recent Attainments and Perspectives in Agronomy" (1929); Works on 
Applied Entomology, xiU, 5 (1930). 

Ltf:oE. V 

\ 

Socidte Royale des Sciences de LUge. —MOmolres, 3me SOrie, xiv (1928). 

Liverpool. 

Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine. —Annals of Tropical Medicine and 
Parasitology, xxiii, 3-4 (T.p, & c.) (1929); xxlv, 1-2 (1930). 

London. 

British Museum {Natural History). —A Monograph of the Recent Cephalopoda, 
Pt. 1. Octopodinae. By G. C. Robson (1929); Diptera of Patagonia and 
South Chile. Pt. 1. By C. P. Alexander; Pt, 2, Fasc. 1, by A. L. Tonnoir; 
Pt. 2, Fasc. 2, by F. W. Edwards (1929); Index Animalium, 2nd Section, 
Pts. xvii-xlx (1928-1929); Insects of Samoa and other Samoan Terrestrial 
Arthropoda: Pt. 1, Fasc. 2; Pt. iv, Fasc. 3-4; Pt. vl, Fasc. 3-4; Pt. vlil, Fasc. 2 
(1929). 

Entomological Society of London. —Proceedings, Iv, 2-3 (T.p. & c.) (1929-1930); 
V, 1 (1930): Transactions, Ixxvll, 2 (T.p. & c.) (1929); Ixxvlil, 1 (1930). 

Geological Society.—Quarterly Journal, Ixxxv, 4 (T.p. & c.) (1929); Ixxxvi, 
1-2 (1930). 

lAnnean Society. —Journal, Botany, xlvlll, 328 (1980); Zoology, xxxvll, 260- 
251 (1930); List, 1929-1980 (1929); Proceedings, 14l8t Session, 1928-1929 
(1930). 

Ministry of Agriculture and Eisheries. —Journal, xxxvi, 8-12 (T.p. & c.) (1929- 
1980); xxxvll, 1-7 (1930). 

Royal Botanic Gardens, ITcw.—Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, 1929 
(1929). 

Royal Microscopical Society.--Journal, Series ill, xllx, 1929, 4 (T.p. A c.) (1929) ; 
1, 1930, 1-3 (1980): List of Fellows (Sept., 1930) (1930). 

Royal <8ociefy,-“Phllosophlcal Transactions, Series B, eexvU, No. B 449 
(T.p. &c.) (1929); ccxviil, Nos. B 460-460 (1929-1930); Proceedings, Series B, 
cv. Nos, B 738-740 (T.p. A c.) (1929-1930); evi, Nos. B 741-747 (T.p, A c.) 
(1930): evil, Nos. B748-749 (1980). 
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Zoological Societp, —Index to Proceedings, 1921-1928 (1980); Proceedings, 1929, 
2 (T.p, & c. for pp. 1-364) (1929); 3-4 (T,p. A c. for pp. 366-770) (1930); 
1930, 1-2 (T.p, & c. for pp. 1-B48 (1930); Reports of the Council and Auditors 
for the Year 1929 (1930); Transactions, xxi, 2 (1930). 

Los Banos. 

University of the Philippines: College of Agriculture. —“The Philippine Agri- 
culturisr, T.p. & c. for xvii (1930); xviii, 6-10 (1929-1930); xix, 1-6 (1930). 

Lund. 

K. Universitets i Lund, —Lunds Unlversltets Araakrlft (Acta Unlveraitatis 
Lundensis). Ny Foljd, Avd. 2, xv-xxv (1919-1929); “Wichtige ziige in der 
Biologic der Silsswassergastropoden”, by Gustat Alsterberg (Lund, 1930), 

Lyon. 

HocUU LintUfenne de Lyon. —Annales, Nouvelle S<5rie, Ixxiv, 1928 (1929), 

Madison. 

Wisconsin Academy of SoienceSf Arts and Letters. —Transactions, 11, 1873-74 
(1874); xxiv (1929). 

Madkip. 

Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios e Investigaciones Cientificas. —Memoria 
correspondiente a los Cursos 1926-7 y 1927-8 (1929). 

Heal ^ociedad Espanola de ffistoria Natural —Boletin, xxix, 7-10 (T.p. Ac.) 
(1929); XXX, 1-3 (1930); Memorias, xv, Fasc. 1-2 (complete) (1929). 

Manchesteh. 

Conchological Society of Great Britain and Ireland .—“Journal of Conchology*', 
xviii, 12 (T.p, A c.) (1929); xix, 1-2 (1930). 

Uanchcsier Literary and Philosophical (Sociefi/.—Memoirs and Proceedings, 
Ixxlil, 1928-29 (1929). 

Manchester Museum. —Museum Publication 97 (1929). 

Manila. 

Bureau of Science of the Government of the Philippine I stands. 

Journal of Science”, xl, 3-4 (T.p, A c.) (1929); xli, 1-4 (T.p. A c.) yim): 
xlli, 1-4 (T.p. A c.) (1930); xliil, 1-3 (1930). 

MAKSEinLE. 

Faculty des Sciences de Marseille. —^Annales, xxvi, 2 (1929); 2me S^rie, iv, 1 
(1929). 

Mus^^'C d*Histoire Naturelle de Marseille. —Annales, xxi (1927); xxli, 1-2 (1929), 

Meluoubne. 

Australasian Journal of Pharmacy'*, N.S. x, 119-120 (Index) (1929); xi, 121- 
130 (1930). (From the Publisher.) 

Council for Scientific and industrial Hesearch. —Bulletin, Nos, 44-45 (1930); 
Journal, ii, 4 (T.p. A c.) (1929); lil, 1-8 (1930); Pamphlets, Nos, 14-17 
(1929-1930); “Australian Rain-Forest Trees, excluding the Species confined 
to the Tropics”, by W. D. Francis (1929); “Catalogue of the Scientific and 
Technical Periodicals in the Libraries of Australia”, edited by E. H. Pitt, 
B.A. (Melbourne, 1980); “The Dairy Industry of the Commonwealth in 
relation to Possible Activities of the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research", by Prof. S. M. Wadham (Melbourne. 1930); “The l^rogress of 
Biological Control of Prfckly-Pear in Australia”, by Alan P. Dodd (Brisbane, 
October, 1929). 

Department of Agriculture in Victoria. —Journal, xxvli, 11 (T.p. A c.) (1929); 
xxviil, MO (1980). 
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Field NaturaliaU'' Club of Yivtoria. —“The Victorian Naturalist^, xlvl, 8-12 
(T.p. & c.) (1029-1930); xlvil, 1-7 (1930). 

PuhUc Library, Museums and National Gallery of Victoria.—Report of the 
Trustees for 1929 (1930). 

Royal Australasian Ornithologists' Union, —"The Emu", xxlx, 8-4 (T.p. & c.) 
(19294930); xxx, 1-2 (1930). 

Royal Society of Victoria.—Proceedings, N.S. xlU, 1-2 (T.p. & c.) (1929-1930); 
xllli, 1 (1930). 

University of Melbourne, —Calendar, 1930 (1929). 

Milwaukee. 

Public Museum,—Ymt Book, vlii, 1928, 1-2 (1929-1930). 

Monaco. 

Institut Ocdanographigue de Monaco. —Bulletin, Nos. 541-547 (T.p, & c. for 
Nos. 531-647) (1929); 548-560 (1930). 

Montevideo. 

Museo (Ic Historia Natural de Montevideo, —Anales, S^rle il, T.p. & c. for ii 
(1926-1928): 111, 1 (1929). 

» 

Mo N THE A L. 

Laboraioire de liotafiique de VllniversiU de Montreal. —Contributions, Nos. 
14-15 (1929). 

Moscow. 

BiologUche Station xu Kossino. —Arbelten, lAeferung 1-4 (1924-1926); 10 (1929). 

Muncuen. 

Bayerisehe Akademie der Wissenschaften. —Abhandlungen, Neue Folge, 1929, 
6-6 (1930); Suppl.-Bd. 11-14 Abhandlung (1929); Sltzungsberlchte, 1929, 2-3 
(T.p. &c.) (1929): 1930,1 (1980). 

Nanking. 

Science Society of China.-'-Oontrlbutlons from the Biological Laboratory, Iv, 1, 
3-5 (1928): T, 1. 3-6 (1929); vl, 1-3 (1930). 

Nantes. 

Socif^td des Sciences Naturelles de VOuest de la France. —Bulletin, 4me Sfirle, 
vll, 1927, 1-4 (T.p. & c.) (1927-2S); vlil, 1928, 1-4 (T.p. & c.) (1929). 

Nai»i.eh. 

Museo Zoologico della R. Universita di Napoli. —Annuarlo, Nuova Serle, T.p. & c. 
for Iv (1909-1915); v, 12-23 (T.p. & c.) (1926-1929); Supplemento (Fauna 
degll Astronl) Fasc. 1-2 (Nos. 1-12) (1916-1928), 

StazUme Zoologica di Napoli, —^Pubbllcazlonl, ix, 3 (T.p. & c.) (1929); x, 1-2 
(1930). 

New Haven. 

Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. —Transactions, xxx, pp. 159-356; 
367-510 (1930). 

New Yohk. 

American Geographical Society. —“Geographical Hertew", T.p. & c. for xlx 
(1929): XX, 1-4 (1930). 

American Museum of Natural History ,—“Natural History", xxix, 6 (T.p. k c.) 
(1929); xxx, 1-5 (1980). 

Neny York Academy of Sciences. —Annals, xxxl, pp. 1-80; 31-80; 81-120; 121486 
(1929). 



DONATIONS AND EXCHANGES. 


a. 


Nidabos. 

Det Kongelige Nof'ske Videnakahers Belakab. —Forhandlingor, ii. 1929 (1980); 
Skritter, 1929 (1929); Museet: Arsberetnlug, 1928 (1929); Oldsaksamlingens 
Tllvekst, 1928 (1929); '"M. FosUe—Contribution to a Monograph of the 
Llthothamnia", after the author’s death collected and edited by Henrik 
Prlntz (1929). 

NisHiGAUAKA, Tokyo. 

Imperial Agricultural Experiment Station in Japan. —Bulletint H. 2 (1919); iii» 
2 (1928); Journal, I, 1-3 (1929-1930). 

Omsk. 

Siberian Institute of Agriculture and Forestry. —Trudl (Transactions), x, 1-6 
(1928); xi (1929); xll, 1-3 (1929); xlil, 1 (1929). 

Oslo. 

Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. —Arbok, 1929; Avhandllnger, I. Mat.- 
Naturv. Klasse, 1929; Skrifter, I. Mat.-Naturv. Klasse, 1929 (3 vols.) (1930). 

Ottawa. 

Department of Agriculture. —Bulletin, N.S. Nos. 113, 114; Circular, No. 72 
(1929); Pamphlet, N.S. No. 108 (1930); Report of the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture for Year ended March 31, 1929 (1929); Reports of the Superinten¬ 
dents of Experimental Stations at Charlottetown and Parnhain for the Year 
1928 (1929). 

Department of Mines: Geological Survey of Canada. —Bulletin, No, .56 
(National Museum Annual Report for 1927); 62 (National Museum Annual 
Report for 1928) (1929); Economic Geology Series, No. 6 (1929); Memoirs, 
155, 157-162 (1929-1930); Report of the Department of Mines for Fiscal Year 
ending March 31, 1929 (1929); Summary Reports, 1928, pts. A and B (1929). 

Royal SocAety of Canada. —Transactions, Third Series, xxiii, Section 1-2; 
Section 3, pt. 2; Section 4, pts. 1*2; Section 6, pt. 2 (1929); xxiv, List of 
Officers, etc. (1930). 

Palo Alto. 

Stanford University. —Contributions from the Dudley Herbarium, 1, 3 (1929); 
Stanford University Publications, University Series, Biological Sciences, v, 
3; Vi, 1’ (1928), 

Pakiw. 

**Journal de Convhyliologie^\ Ixxlll, 3-4 (T.p. & c.) (1929-1930); Ixxlv, 1-2 (1930). 
(From the Publisher.) 

Museum National d'Histoire Naturelle. —Archives, 6me S^rle, iv (1929); 
Bulletin, 1928, X-6 (T.p. & c.) (1928); 2e S6rle, 1, 1-6 (T.p. & c.) (1929). 

SocUU Fntomologique de France. —Annates, xcvlii, 3-4 (T.p. & c.) (1929): 
xeix, 1-3 (1930): Bulletin, 1929, 15-21 (T.p. & c.) (1929); 1930, 3-6 and 
Supplement, 7*14 (1930). 

Peking, 

Academia Sinica. —Academia Sinlca with Us Research Institutes” (1929). 

Fan Memorial Institute of Biology. —Bulletin, 1, 1-9 (1929-1930). 

Metropolitan Library. —Third Annual Report for the Year ending Juno, 1929 
(1929). 

National Geological Survey of China. —”Interim Report on the Skull of 
Sinanthropus^^ by Davidson Black (Prom Bull. Oeol Soc. China, lx, 1, 1930); 
“Preliminary Notice of the Discovery of an Adult Sinanthropus Skull at 



lii. 


DONATIONS AND EXOHANQfiS. 


Chou Kou Tien*', by DavidBon Black; “An Account of the Discovery of an 
Adult Sinanthropus Skull in the Chou Kou Tien Deposit”, by W. C. Pel; 
“Preliminary Report on the Chou Kou Tien FoeslUferous Deposit”, by P. T. 
de Chardin and C. C. Young (Reprints from Bull Geol. Soc. China, vili, 3, 
1929). 

Peking Society of Natural History, —Bulletin, Iv, 1*4 (1929*1990); Index to Vols. 
Mv (1926-1930); v, 1 (1930). 

Pebm. 

Jnstitut 4es Recherches Biologigues d rUniversit^ de Perm, —Bulletin, vl, 10 
(T.p. & c.) (1929); vli, 1-8 (1930); Travaux, li, 4, pts. 1-2 (1930). 

Pebth, 

Department of Agriculture of Western Australia. —Journal, 2nd Series, vl, 4 
(Index) (1929); vli, 1-2 and Supplement, 3 (1930). 

Geological Survey of Western Australia, —Annual Progress Reports for the 
Years 1928 (1929); 1929 (1930); Bulletin 94 (Text and Maps and Sections) 
(1929). 

Government Statistician, Western Australia. —Quarterly Statistical Abstract, 
Nob. 256-268 (1929-1930). 

Royal Society of Western Australia, —Journal, xi, 1924-1926 (1926): xv, 1928- 
1929 (1929). 

Philadelphia. 

American Philosophical Society, —Proceedings, Ixviii, 2-4 (T.p. & c.) (1929); 
Ixlx, 15 (1930); Transactions, N.S. xxlii, 1 (1929). 

University of Pennij/luania.—Contrlbutlons from the Zoological Laboratory, 
xxvii, 1928-1929 (1929). 

Wistar Institute of Ancstomy and Biology, —“The Journal of Experimental 
Zoology”, liv, 2-S (T.p. & c.) (1929); Iv (complete) (1980); Ivi, 1-4 (T.p. & c.) 
(1930); Ivli. 1 (1930). 

Zoological Society of Philadelphia, —IvllMh Annual Report of the Board of 
Directors (1930); Report of the Laboratory and Museum of Comparative 
' Pathology In conjunction with the Ivill-th Annual Report of the Society 
(1930). 

Plymouth. 

Marine Biological Association of the United Kingdom, —Journal, N.S. xvi, 2-3 
(T.p. A c.) (1929-1980); xvii, 1 (1980). 

POBTICI. 

L/aboratorio di Zoologia Generate e Agraria della R, Scuola Superiors 
d'AgricoUura, —Bollettlno, xxlii (1930), 

Peao, 

Deutsche NaturwissenschaftlicKmedizinische Verein fur Bohmen **Lotos'* in 
Prag, —^Nsturwlssenschaftlicha Zeitachrlft “Lotos”, Ixxl-lxxv (complete) 
(1923-1927); Ixxvl. 8-12 (T.p. & c.) (1928); l3;xvli, M2 (T.p. & c.) (1929). 

Bocietas Entomologica Cechosloveniae, —Acta, xxv, 1928, 1-6 (T.p. & c.) (1928); 
xxvl, 1929, 1-6 (T.p, & c.) (1929). 

PUSA. 

Agricultural Research Institute, —Catalogue of Indian Insects, Pt. xlx (1930); 
Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India, BotanioAl Series, xvli, 
3-4 (1929-1930); xvUl, 2-4, 6 (1929-1930); Scientlftc Reports. 1928-29 (1930), 



DONATIONS AND RXCHANDES. 


im. 


Rennes. 

BoMtd 0<^ologiqu€ et Min^aXogiqne de Bretagne* —Bulletin, vii, 1920, 3*4, 
Fascicule Special (1928-1929); viil, 1927, 1*4 (1930). 

Richmond. 

Hawkeshury Agricultural College. —H.A.C. Journal, xxvl, 11*12 (T.p. & c.) 
(1929); xxvii, MO (1980). 

Riga. 

Latvijas Biologijas Biedriha (Bocietas Bio7opiae Latvlae). —Haksti (Acta), i 
(1929). 

Naturforscher Verein zu Riga. —Korrespondenzblatt, Hx-lx (1927, 1930). 

Rio DE Janeiro. 

Instituto Oswaldo Cruz. —Memorias. xxil, 1929, (complete) (1929); xxlll, 
1930, 1-5 (Index) (1930); Supplemento das Memorias, Nos. 13-12 (1929). 
Jardim Botanico. —Archivos, v (1930). 

Hjverbide. 

University of California: Graduate School of Tropical Agriculture and Citrus 
Experiment Station.—Fugeru, Nos. 162, 166, 179, 180, 184-186, 188-206 (1927- 
1920). 

San Diego. 

San Diego Society of Natural History. —Transactions, v, 16-20 (T.p. & c.) 
(1929); Vi, 1-3 (1930). 

San Francisco. 

California Academy of Sciences. —Proceedings, Fourth Series, xvli, 11-12; xviii, 
4-16 (1929). 

Saratov. 

Naturforsclicrgesellschaft. —Berichte, iii, 1 (1929). 

Seattle. 

Puget Sound^ Biological Station. —^Publications, vli, pp. 1-168; 169-288 (1929- 
1980). 

Sendai. 

Tohoku Imperial University. —Science Reports, 2nd Series, xlll, 3; xtv, 1 (1930); 
3rd Series, iii, 3 (T.p. & c.) (1929); 4th Series, iv, 3-4 (T.p. & c.) (1929); 
V, 1-2 (1930). 

Shanghai. 

Institute of Geology, National Research Institute of China. —Memoir, No. 8 
(1929). 

Sharon. 

Cushman Laboratory for Foraminiferal Research. —Contributions, v, 4; Index to 
Vols. i-v (1929); vi, 1-3 (1930). 

Sofia. 

Socidt^ Botanigue de Bulgarie. —Bulletin, iii (1929). 

SociM Bulgare des Science.^ Naturelles, —Travaux, Nos. 2-12 (1904-1926). 

St. Louis. 

Missouri Botanical Garden. —Annals, xvl, 3-4 (T.p. & c.) (1929); xvli, 1-2 (1930). 
Stockholm. 

Centralanstaltens Entomologiska Avdelning Experimentalfaltef. —Flygblad, Nos. 
136. 143, 144, 147, 148 (1928-1930); Meddelanden. Nos. 341-343, 346. 349, 860, 
854-367, 861, 863, 872-875 (1928-1930). 



Ur/ lid^ATtov^B Am zxcuAmMM* 

K. Bvemka VtimBkupm^mdemien .—Arklv for Botanlk, xxii, 2-4 (T,p. A c.) 
(1929); Arklv for Matamatlk» Afltronomi och Fysik, xxt» 2-4 (T.p. ft c.) 
(1929); Arklv for Keml, Mlnoralogl och Geologl, x, 1^2 (1929-1930); Arklv 
for Zoologl,.xx. 3-4 (T.p* ft c.) (1929); xxl, 1-2 (1929-1930) ; Arabok. 1929 
(1929); Handlingar, Tredje Sarlen, vl, 1-8 (T.p. ft c.) (1928-1929); vii, 1-4 
(T.p. ft c.) (1930); viil» 1 (1929); Skrifter I Naturgkyddsarenden, Nob, 
10-14 (1929-1930): ‘'Kristinebergs Zoologiska Station, 1877-1927" (1930). 

Sydket. 

Australasian Antarctic Expedition, 1911-14.—Scientific Reports, Series 0, vi, 7 
(1930). 

Att«fralia» Museum. —Annual Report of the Trustees for Year ended 30th June, 
1929 (1930); Australian Museum Magazine, T.p. ft c. for ili (1927-1929); Iv, 
1-4 (1930); Memoirs, v, 3-4 (T.p. ft c.) (1929-1930); Records, xvi. 8 

(T.p. ftc.) (1929); xvll, 6-9 (1929-1930); xviii, 1 (1930). 

Attafralian National Keseaich Council. —"Australian Science Abstracts", ix, 1-4 
(1930). 

Australian Veterinary Association. —"Australian Veterinary Journal", v, 4 
(1929); vi, 1-3 (1930). 

Botanic Gardens. —"A Critical Revision of the Genus Eucalypttts'\ viil, 3-4 
(1929-1930), by the late J. H. Maiden, lately Govt. Botanist and Director 
of the Botanic Gardens, Sydney. 

Department of Ayriculture, N.8.W. —"Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W.". xl, 12 
(T.p. ft c.) (1929); xH, 1-11 (1930); Veterinary Research Report, 1927-28, 
No, 6 (1929) (sent by Veterinary Research Station, Glenfield, N.S.W.). 

Departrnent of Mines. —Annual Report for Year 1929 (1930); Geological Survey: 
Mineral Resources, No. 35 (1930). 

Department of Public Health, —Report of the Director-General of Public Health 
for the Year 1928 (1930). 

Education Department. —"Education Gazette", xxlii, 12 (T.p. ft c.) (1929); xxiv. 
Ml (1930). 

Forestry Commission of N.B.W. —Report for the Year ended 31st December, 
1929 (1980); “The Australian Forestry Journal", xli, 4 (1929); xlii, 1-3 
(1930). 

Government Statistician.—Quhrierly Statistical Bulletin, Nos. 214-216 (1929- 
1930). 

Institution of Engineers, Australia. —Journal, 11, 3-4, 7-9 (1930). 

Naturalists* Society of New South Wales, —"The Australian Naturalist", 
T.p. ft c. for Vols. V and vi (1922/25-1926/27); vlii, 1-4 (1930). 

Public Library of New South Wales. —Annual Report of the Trustees for the 
Year ended 30th June, 1929 (1929). 

Boyal Society of New South Wales. —Journal and Proceedings, Ixlil, 1929 (1980). 

Royal Zoological iSfociefp of New South Wales. —"The Australian Zoologist", 
vl, 2-3 (1930). 

State Fisheries, Chief Secretary*a Department. —Annual Report of the Fisheries 
of N.S.W. for the Year 1928 (1929). 

Technological ifasettm-.—Bulletin, Nos. 13-15 (1929); Five reprints from Journ. 
Roy. Soc. N.S.W., IxlU (1929-1930). 

**Th€ Medical Journal of Australia**, 1929, li, 22-26 (T.p. ft c.) (1929); 1030, 1, 
1-26 (T.p. ft c.) (1930): 1980, il, 1-21 (1980). {from the Editor.) 



DOWATIOMS ANU CXCHANOEN. 


Iv. 


University of %cl»ey.---CaIendar for the Year X930 (1980); Journal of the 
Cancer Research Committee, i, 4; il, 1-3 (1930). 

Tashkent. 

University, de VAsie Centrale, —Acta Unlversltatls Asiae Mediae, Ser. ia, 1; i&, 
1; II, 1-2; Ilia, 2; iva, 1; va, 2; Vila, 13-16; villa, 6-10; vllift, 4-9; lx, 13-14; 
X, 1; xi, 1-3; xila, 2, 4-8; xiid, 2 (1929). 

Tokyo. 

Imperial University of Tokyo. —Journal of the Faculty of Science, T.p. & c. for 
Section i, Vol. 1 (1925-1929); Section iii, Botany, ii, 3-5 (1930); Section iv, 
Zoology, li, 2 (1929). 

National Research Council of Japan. —Japanese Journal of Botany, iv. 4 
(T.p. & c.) (1929); Japanese Journal of Geology and Geography, vll, 1-4 
(T.p. & c.) (1929-1930); Japanese Journal of Zoology, li, 4 (T.p. & c.) (1929); 
ill, 1-2 (1930); Report, Nos. 1, Mar., 1922; 2-3, Apr. 1922-Mar. 1924 (1930). 

Toronto. 

Hoyal Canadian Institute. —TranBacUons, xvll, 1 (1929). 

Toulouse. 

SocUty d^Histoire Naturelle de Toulouse.-BnlleUn, xlix, 1921, 1-3 (1921); 
1, 1922, 1-4 (T.p. & c.) (1922); H. 1023, 1 (1923): Ivi, 1927, 4 (Index) (1927): 
IvU, 1928, 1-4 (T.p. &c.) (1928-1929); Iviii, 1929, 1-4 (T.p. & c.) (1929). 

Trino. 

Zoological Mu8eu7n. —Novitates Zoologicae, xxxv, 3-4 (T.p. & c.) (1930). 

Tunis. 

l 7 i$titut Pasteur de Twwi.v.—Archives, xviii, 3-4 (T.p. & c.) (1929); xlx, 1-2 
(1930). 

Ups ALA. 

University of Upsala. —Bulletin of the Geological Institution, xxli (1930). 
Ubbana. 

American Microscopical Society. —Transactions, xlviii, 4 (T.p. & c.) (1929); 
xlix, 1-3 (1930). 

University of Illinois. —Illinois Biological Monographs, xi, 4 (1927); xli, 1 
(1929). 

Vienna. 

Naturhistorische Museum in TVlcn.—Annalen, xllil, 1929 (1929). 
Zoologisch-botanische Qesellschaft in Wien. —Verhandlungen, Ixxix, 1929, 1 
(1929). 

Warsaw. 

Panstwowe Muzeum Zoologiczne (Polish Museum of Zoology). —Annales Musei 
Zoologici Polonlcl, vii, 2-4 (T.p. A c.) (1928); viil, 1-2 (1929); lx, 1-6 (1929); 
Fragmenta FaunUUca, 1, 1-7 (1930). 

Societas Botanica Poloniae. —Acta, vi, 2-4 (T.p. & c.) (1929); vll, 1 (1930). 
Washington, 

Bureau of American SJthnology. —Bulletins 89, 90, 91, 93, 96, 96 (1929-1930). 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. —Publications, Nos. 390, Vols. i-li; 395, 
898, 399, 405 (1929-1930); “Reports of the Conferences on Cycles” (1929); 
Year Book No. 28 (1929). 



DONATIONS AND EXCHANGES. 


W. 


Notional Academy of Science*.—Proceedings, xv, 11-12 (T.p. & c.) (1929); xvi, 
MO (1980). 

National Research Council,—Organization and Members, 1929-1930 (1929). 
Bmithsonian Institution, —Annual Report of the Board of Regents for the Year 
ending June 80, 1928 (1929). 

U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey: Department of Commerce, —Special Publica¬ 

tion 159 (1930). 

V. S, Department of Agriculture, —Year Book, 1930 (1930); Library: Biblio¬ 

graphical Contributions, Ko. 20 (Jan., 1930); Bureau of Entomology: 
Circular, Nos. 106, 109, 109 (Corrected Edition), 116, 117, 128, 130 (1930); 
Farmers' Bulletins, Nos. 1483 (revised), 1624, 1627 (1929-1930); Miscel¬ 
laneous Publication No. 74 (1980); Technical Bulletins, Nos. 86. 112, 136, 
137, 138, 149, 162, 157. 161, 173, 183, 188. 190, 195, 198 (1929-1930); Seven 
reprints from Journal of Agricultural Research, xl, 4, 6-8, 11 (1930). 

V.S, Geological Survey. —Fiftieth Annual Report of the Director for Fiscal Year 
ended June 30, 1929 (1929); Bulletins, T.p. & c. for 788 (1928), 799, 800, 
804, 808, 809, SIOB-C, 811A-E (T.p. & c,), 812A-D (T.p. & c.), 813B-C, 816, 
822B (1929-1930); Professional Papers, 164A, 156, 158A-I (T.p, & c.), 166A-B 
(1929-1930); Water Supply Papers. 578, 697C, E (T.p. & c.), 598-619, 621-624, 
627, 629, 632, 636B-P (T.p. & c.), 637A (1929-1930). 

V.S. National Museum. —Bulletins, 76, pt. 3; 100, Vols. lx, x; 104, pts. vl,Vii: 
147-153 (1929-1980); Proceedings, T.p. & c. for Vol. Ixxlv; Ixxv, 19 (No. 
2790) (T.p, &c.) (1929); IxxvJ, 5-26 (Nos. 2802-2823) (T.p. & c.) (1929-1980); 
Ixxvii, 1-4, 7-11 (Nos. 2824-2827, 2830-2834) (1929-1930); Report for the Year 
ended June 30, 1929 (1929). 

Welungton. 

Department of Scientific and Industrial Research: Geological Survey Rranch .— 
xxili-rd and xxlv-th Annual Reports (N.S.), 1928-29, 1929-80 (1929-1930); 
Bulletin, No, 33 (N.S.) (1929). 

Dominion Museum. —Bulletin, No. 12 (1929); "New Zealand Journal of Science 
and Technology”, xl, 4-6 (T.p. & c.) (1929-1930): xii, 1 (1930). 

New Zealand Institute. —^Transactions and Proceedings, lx, 3-4 (T.p. & c.) 
(1929-1930); Ixl, 1-2 (1930). 

Weltevreden. 

Centraal Militair Gemeakundig Lahoratorium. —"Dracunculus medinensis in the 
Dutch East Indies”, by S. L. Brug (From Mcded. Dicnai Volha. in Ned.- 
Indie, Pt. f, 1930); "Filariasls in Ned.-Indle. il”, by S. L. Brug and H. de 
Rook; “Scabies crustoaa s. Norvegica”, by S. L. Brug, J, Haga, R, P. A. C. 
van Joost and J. A. M. Verbunt (From Over. Geneea. Tijd. Ned.-Indie, Ixx, 
5 and 6, 1930); **Filaria matayi, n. sp., parasitic in Man In the Malay 
Archipelago”, by S. L. Brug (From Vol. iii, Tran*, of F.E.A.TM. Seventh 
' Congress, held in India, Dec., 1927) (1929). 

Koninklijke Natuurkundige Vereeniging in Nederl-Indie. —Natuurkundlg 
Tljdschrift, Ixxxix, S (T.p. & c.) (1929); xc, 1-2 (1930). 

Woods Hole. 

Marine DMogieul Laboratory. —Biological Bulletin, Ivll, 1-6 (T.p. & c.) (1929); 
Ivili, 1-3 (T.p. ^ c.) (1930); Ux, 1 (1980). 

WoRMrjcv. 

The mil Bulletin, ill, 3-4 (T.p, & c.) (1929); iv, 1 (1930). 



DONATIONS AND RXCHANQES. 


Ivll. 


PmvATK Donobs (and authors* unless otherwise stated). 

Br.EwsTEH, Miss A. A., and Dymock’s Book Arcade, Ltd., Sydney (donors).— 
"Botany tor Australian Secondary Schools", by Agnes A. Brewster (Sydney, 
1929). 

Carnegie Corporation Visitors’ Grants Committee, Pretoria, South Africa (donor).— 
"Museums and Art Galleries as Educational Agents", by E. C. Chubb (1929). 

FracTCHEE, W. Hobneb, Sydney (donor).—From among the books of the’ late J, J. 
Fletcher—Journal of Sir ‘William Macleay (58 pp., 1875); "Notices of Insects 
that are known to form the Bases of Fungoid Parasites", by G. R. G, (privately 
printed, 1868); "On the Birds tn the Imperial CJollection at Vienna, etc.", by 
A. von Pelzeln (From "The Ibis", Jan.. 1873); "Specimen Zoologicum, etc.", by 
P. .1. I. de Fremery (1819); "The Stereoscopic Magazine", No. xiv (Aug., 
1859); Bulletin No. 235, Agrlc. Exp. Station, tJniv. of California (Berkeley, 
1912); "The Tasmanian Journal of Natural Science, etc.", i, 1 (1841): "Cata¬ 
logue of Mammalia, etc.", by G. Kreftt (1804); and 27 Pamphlets, reprints, 
catalogues, etc. 

Frcwoatt, W. W., F.L.S., Sydney (donor).—Right Pamphlets published by Depart¬ 
ment of Interior, Ottawa, Canada—"The Lake Erie Cross"; "Guide to Fort 
Anne"; "Guide to Fort Chambly" (1922); "Traffic and Motor Regulations for 
Canadian National Parks" (1921); "Guide to the Geology of the Canadian 
National Parks" (1914); "Handbook of the Rock Mountains Park Museum" 
(1914); "The Banff-Windermere Highway" (1923); "Just a Sprig of Mountain 
Heather" (1914). 

Jensen, H. L., Sydney.—"Decomposition of Keratin by Soil Micro-Organisms” 
(From Journ. Agric, xx, 3, July, 1930); "On the Influence of the Carbon: 
Nitrogen Ratios of Organic Material on the Mineralisation of Nitrogen" (From 
Journ, Agric, xlx, 1, Jan., 1929). 

PosTHtiMUH, Dr. O., Bultenzorg, Java.—Palaeobotanical Investigations in the 
Dutch East Indies and Adjacent Regions" (From Bull, Jard, Bot. BuWrnzorpy 
Ser. Hi. x, 3, 1929). 

Reychush, LirciEN, Saint-Nicolas (Waes), Belgium (donor).—"Complement to the 
Album Mutation with Orchids", by L. Reychler (1930); French Association for 
the Promotion of Science, Address, Congress of La Rochelle (1928), by E. 
Rabaud and "Utriusque labore", etc., by L. Reychler (1930); "The Embryo of 
a Collection of Orchids to be preserved to Science", by L. Reychler and 
"Fecundation by Traumatism, etc,", by Z, Kamerling (1930). 

Shell Company of Australia, Sydney (donor).—"Wild Flowers of Australia" 
(Sydney, no date). 

Smith, Dr. G, P. Darneix, Sydney .—A ustrallan Tobacco Investigation, Bulletin 
No. 1 (no date). 

Stead, David G,, Sydney (donor).—^U.S. Department of the Interior: National 
Park Service—^"Glimpses of our National Parks"; "Glimpses of our National 
Monuments"; 14 Circulars of General Information regarding the National 
Parka (1929), 

Tabqeix, a. j., Melbourne, Victoria (donor).—"The Victorian Naturalist", Vol. 
xlvl, No. 12 (1980). 

Towxb, C. C., B.A., Eastwood, Sydney,—-"Certain Stone Implements of the Scraper 
Family found along the Coast of New South Wales" (Sydney, 1930). 



LIST OF MEMBERS, 

Oroinaiiv Mkmberb, 

1S>27 •Albert, Michel Pratigois, '‘Boomerang”, Elizabeth Bay, Sydney. 
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thistle. Onopordon acaulum^ Linn., 
from Balranald, xxxviii. 

Craft, F. A., Aboriginal stone axe from 
Wingello. N.S.W., xxx—lantern slides 
Illustrating the upland valleys and 
gorges about the Shoalhaven River 
near Tallong, xxx, 

Fraser, Lilian R., Root-nodulea of 
Casuarina glauca, which resemble 
those of C. Cunninghamiana, xxxv. 

Froggatt, W. W., A piece of red wood 
from the side of the door of the 
Government Residence at Rabaul. 
New Guinea, riddled with holes by 
leaf cutting bees, Megachile sp., 
and a specimen of the bee, xxxii— 
Sonie “Blood Wood Apples", which 
are the large galls of Cystococeus 
pomiformfis Froggatt, xxxiii—Two 
Hymenopterous galls: (i) leaf of 

tropical Jungle plant from Cairns, N. 
Queensland, covered with minute 
Chalcid galls and (11) Eucalypt 
branchlet with mass of long spindle- 
shaped galls of Tepperella eucalypti, 
from the South Coast of N.S.W., 
xxxiv—Two specimens of the larva 
of the Geebung Hawk Moth 
iCoequosia triangularis) from Gos- 
ford, xxxviii. 

Hall, L. L., A mass of rolled Kurra- 
Jottg leaves from Goulhurn, caused by 
the caterpillars of the Moth, Eotarcha 
ptycatis Walker, xxxli. 

Jacobs, E. O,. Twenty-two plants of 
various species from Middlesex,, 
British Honduras, Central America, 
xxxli. 



mmx. 


Ixv, 


Exhibits (Contd.): 

Kltighorn, J. R., A specimen (the hole- 
type) and a skull of Oxpuranus 
maclennani, described in Mec. Auai. 
Mus.t a few years ago, xxxli—^skull 
of a Death Adder, Acanthophis 
antarctic'USf tor comparative pur¬ 
poses, xxxii. 

Le Souef, A. S., A specimen of a mouse 
from East Sisters Island. Bass 
Straits, xxxii. 

Stead, D. G., An example of the egg 
of the Chimaeroid shark. Callorhpn- 
chus iasmanim Richardson, known as 
the Elephant Pish, xxxJ—^A drawing 
of a “sea monster” cast up on a mud 
bank, two miles inside the mouth of 
the Dreketi River, Labasa, Vanua 
Levu, Fiji, xxxiii—Report that a 
large Humpback Whale, Megaptera 
nodosa, had found its way into Port 
Jackson, xxxv. 

Walkom, A. B., Specimens of a fossil 
fern, apparently new, from the roof 
of the Bull! Coal Seam In the Ex¬ 
celsior Colliery, lilawarra District, 
xxxii. 

Waterhouse, G. A., Both sexes of 
Ogyris zosine a raxes, including an 
interesting aberration of the male, 
xxxix—A short account of the habits 
of the larvae and their attendant 
ants, xxxix—A pair of Oggris olane, 
from Penrith, N.8.W., xxxix. 

Waterhouse, W. L.. Specimens of 
llordeum maritimum With., which 
showed genetic variation, xxxl—Seed¬ 
lings of rye showing marked 
albinism, xxxii—Specimens showing 
variegation of the leaves of wheat 
and rye plants, xxxvl. 

Whitley, G. P., Illustrations of some 
Queensland Fishes and remarks upon 
them, xxxii. 

Fletcher, Joseph James, an Idealist 
Secretary, 738. 

Fletcher, Joseph James (Memorial Series 
No. 2) issued, ill. 

Fletcher Memorial Lecture, acceptance of 
Invitation of Council by A. H. S. Lucas 
to deliver the First, lit—'First, 
announcement of delivery of, xxxiv— 
First, delivered by A. H. S. Lucas, 
appreciation expressed, xxxvi. 

Fletcher Memorial Lecture, 1930. 
Joseph James Fletcher, an Idealist 
Secretary, 738. 

Flora, Angiosperm, of Australia, Origin 
of Endemism in, 871—^Native, Resolu¬ 
tion re setting apart an area of Crown 
Land for the cultivation, preservation 
and exhibition of, Iv. 


Flynn, T. T., The Uterine Cycle of Preg¬ 
nancy and Pseudo-pregnancy as It Is In 
the Dlprotodont Marsupial Bettongia 
cuniculus, with Notes on other Repro¬ 
ductive Phenomena in this Marsupial, 
506. 

Fraser, Lilian R., elected a member, 
xxxill—see Exhibits. 

Froggatt, W. W„ Notes on -Gall-making 
Coccids with Descriptions of New 
Species. No. ii. 468—see Exhibits. 

Fuller, Mary E., elected a member, xxix. 

Fungus, Soil, Notes on a Celluloee- 
decomposing, of an unusual Character, 
699. 

Geology of the South Coast of New 
South Wales. Pt. 11. Devonian and 
Cider Palaeozoic Rocks, 146—Pt. Hi. 
The Monzonitic Complex of the Mount 
Dromedary District, 637. 

Goulburn—a Vital Point on the New 
South Wales Highlands, 381. 

Grants to aclentlftc research workers, 
applications for, xxxiv. 

Greenwood, William, see under Dixon, 
H. N. 

GreMllea Gaudichatitlii R. Br., a supposed 
Natural Hybrid between Grevillea. 
law'ifoUa Sieb., and O. acanthifolia, 
A.C. Pt. i. Analysis of the Hybrid, 386. 

Hall, L, L., see Exhibits. 

Hamilton, A. A., obituary notice, v. 

Hamilton, A. G., Note on Sterility In the 
Proteaeeae, xxxix. 

Hardy, G. H., Fifth Contribution towards 
a New Classification of Australian 
Asiiidae, 249, 

Heydon, G., elected a member, xxxi. 

Hill, Prof. J. P., congratulations to, xxxl 
—message of greeting from, xxxiii. 

Holds worth, Muriel G., elected a member, 
XXX vii. 

Holmes, J. Macdonald, elected a member, 
xxxl. 

Hour of Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the 
Society, result of questionnaire circu¬ 
lated to members in metropolitan 
district regarding, xxxvl. 

Hull, A. F. B,, elected a Vice-President, 
xxix. 

Jacobs, E. G., see Exhibits. 

Jensen, H. L., Macleay Bacteriologist, 
arrival in Sydney, welcome and com¬ 
mencement of duties, vi—Notes on a 
Cellulose-decomposing Soil Fungus of 
an Unusual Character, 699—The Genus 
Micromonospora 0rskov, a little known 
Group of Soil Microorganisms^ 281. 

Joplin, Germaine A., elected a member, 
xxxvi I. 

Julius, Sir G. A., elected a member, 
xxxiii. 



ixvi. 


179DEX, 


Klnghorn, J. R., see Exhibits. 

Lawson, late A. Anstruther, Origin of 
Endemism in the Angiosperm Flora of 
Australia, 371. 

Lea, A. M., Descriptions of New Species 
of Australian Coleoptera, No. xxl, 451. 

Leaf-buds of some Woody Perennials in 
the New South Wales Flora, 708. 

Le Souef, A. S., see Exhibits. 

Linnean Maclcay Fellowships, reappoint¬ 
ment and appointment, 1930-31, vll— 
Applications invited, 1931-32, xxxvi, 
xxxvil—^reappointments, 1931-32, xxxvili. 

Lucas, A. H. S., Acceptance of invitation 
of Council to deliver the First 
Fletcher Memorial Leclure, 111— 
Fletcher Memorial Lecture, 1930. 
Joseph James Fletcher, an Idealist 
Secretary, 738. 

Malden, Joseph Henry (Memorial Series 
No. 3), 355. 

Mallocb, J. R., Notes on Australian 
Dlptera, No. xxUi, 92; xxiv, 303; xxv, 
429; xxvl, 488. 

Mawson. Sir T)., Australian Expedition to 
the Antarctic, ii. 

McKle, Rev. K. N., see Blakely, W. F„ 
and Rev. E, N. McKle. 

McLuckie, J,, On QretnlTca Gatidichaudii 
R. Br., a supposed Natural Hybrid 
between GreiHltea laurifolia Sieb., and 
(?. acanthifoUa A.C. Pt. i. Analysis 
of the Hybrid, 386. 

Meeting, Ordinary Monthly, last to be 
held in Maclcay House, xxxviii. 

Memorial Scries No. 2 (J. J. Fletcher) 
Issued, iii.—No. 3 (J. H. Maiden), 355. 

Uicromonospora Orskov, a little known 
Group of Soil Microorganisms, 231. 

Mosses of Fiji, 261. 

Munch-Petorsen, E., elected a member, 
xxxvili. 

Native Flora of N.S.W., account of pro¬ 
gress made in the attempt to have 
an area set aside in the National Park 
for the cultivation and exhibition of, 
xxxi. 

New England, N.S.W., Another New 
Species of EMcalyptus from, 594— 
Additions to the Flora of, 587. 

New Guinea Coleoptera. Notes and New 
Species, 532, 

Obituary Notices, Sir W. Baldwin 
Spencer, v—A. A. Hamilton, v. 

Oenochromldae (Lepidoptera), Australian, 
Revision of. 1, 191. 

Orchids. Autumn, of the South Maitland 
Coalfields, N.S.W., with Description of 
a New Species of Ptero^tylia, 413. 


Organisms. Living, sotne aspects of the 
Adaptation of, to their environment, 
vili. 

Osborn, Prof. T. O, B., appointed a 
member of National Park Trust, Iv. 

Perennials, Woody, In the New South 
Wales Flora, the leaf-buds of, 708. 

Fitto8po7iim undulatuni, very early 
flowering of, xxxlv. 

Presidential Address, 1. 

Proteaceae. Note on Sterility In the, 
xxxix. 

Protection of native plants extended for 
further period, Iv. 

Reptiles, On Placentatlon in, 550. 

Revision of Australian Oenochromldae 
(Lepidoptera), 1, 191. 

Revision of the Australian Teleaslnae 
(Hymenoptera: p!*octotrypoidea), 41. 

Rupp, Rev. H. M. H., Notes on the 
Autumn Orchids of the South Maitland 
Coalfields, N.S.W., with Description of a 
New Species of Pterostylift, 413. 

Rust Studies, Australian. Pt. ii, 

Part lii, 596. 

Sargent, 0. H., Xerophytes and Xerophily, 
with Special Reference to Protead Dis¬ 
tribution, 577. 

Science House, Successful conclusion of 
negotiations for the erection of, and 
summary of steps leading to this, I— 
Announcement that professional offices 
will be available for letting In, xxxvU— 
Detailed drawings of, made by the 
Architects, exhibited, xxxviii—Expected 
to be completed by end of January, 
xxxvili—Progress made with the build¬ 
ing of, and Foundation Stone set, xxxi. 

Selby, Doris, congratulations to, xxx— 
letter from, returning thanks, xxxlll. 

Soli Microorganisms, the Genus Micro^ 
monospora 0r8kov, a little known 
Group of, 231. 

Some Aspects of the Adaptation of 
-Living Organisms to their Environ¬ 
ment, viil. 

South Coast of New South Wales, Geology 
of, 145, 637. 

South Maitland Coalfields, N.S.W., 
Autumn Orchids of, 413. 

Spencer; Sir W. Baldwin, obituary notice, 
v. 

Stead, D. G., see Exhibits. 

Stringybarks, illustrated with lantern 
slides, xxxvil. 

Tanyderldae, Observations on the Dip¬ 
terous Family, 221. 

Taylor, F. H., elected a member, xxxi. 

Teleaslnae (Hymenoptera: Proctotry* 
poidea), Australtau, revision of, 41. 
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Tonnoir, A. L., Notea on the Genus 
Apistompia (Diptera) and Description 
of a New Species, 186. 

Trichopterygidae of Australia and Tas¬ 
mania. Descriptions of six new Genera 
and eleven new Species. 477. 

Turner, A. J., Uevision of Australian 
Oenochromidae (Lepidoptera), Pt. il, 
1; Pt. ill, 191. 

Vickery. Joyce W., elected a member, 
xKxiii. 

Walkom. A. B., Appointed representative 
of Society on Joint Management Com¬ 
mittee of Science House, ii—^visit to 
South Africa to attend British Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
Meeting, Iv—see Exhibits. 

Wardlaw, H. S. H., elected a Vice- 
President, xxix—Presidential Address, 1. 

Waterliouse, G. A., Appointed representa¬ 
tive of Society on Joint Management 
Committee of Science House, ii—con¬ 
gratulations to, xxxiii--~elected Hon. 
Treasurer, xxix. 


Waterhouse, W. L., congratulations to, 
xxix—elected member of Council, xxix 
—letter from, returning thanks for con¬ 
gratulations, xxix—Australian Rust 

Studies, Pt. ii. Biometrical Studies of 
the Morphology of Spore Forms, 159— 
Pt, iil. Initial Results of Breeding for 
Rust Resistance, 596—sec Exhibits. 

Webster, Jessie A., elected a member, 
xxxiii. 

Weekes, H. Claire, Llnnean Macleay 
Fellow in Zoology, summary of work, 
resignation of Fellowship and departure 
for England, vi—congratulations to. 
XXX—letter from, returning thanks, 
xxxvil—On Placentatlon in Reptiles, 
Pt. il, 550. 

Whitley, a. P., see Exhibits. 

Wild Flowers, proclamation Issued by 
Government extending protection of, 
announced, xxxiii. 

Wilson, Prof, J. T., welcome to, xxxiii. 

Xa7ithium Burr, an Abnormal, 476. 

Xerophytes and Xerophlly, with Special 
Reference to Protead Distribution, 577. 


(b) BIOLOGICAL INDEX. 

New names are printed in sM.Ai r cApn’Ar.s. 


Absldia cyiindroaporu .. 705 

Acrotriche aggregata . . 736 

Adeixis . 

.. 24 

Acacia. 371-2, 679-80 

Acthosua pascoei 

.. .. 547 

grlseata. 

. . 24 

celastrifolia var. 

myrtl- 

Actia. 

303, 306-7 

inostentata .. 

. . 24 

folia .. 

.. ..583 

AROENllPIiONS 

304, 309-310 

insignata 

., 24 

? Chalkeri . - 

.. ..149 

HAM>Wmi 

.. 303,306 

Aenigmetoiua . . 

437,447 

? decora .. 

.. ,. 149 

BREVIS 

.. 304,309 

FEIUIUSONI 

, . 447 

decurrens 

.. ., 731 

darwlni .. 

304, 308-9 

Aequla . 

.. 326 

decurrens var. 

mollis 731 

eucosmac 

304. 307-8 

Aerobryopsis .. 

265,285 

discolor .. 

.. .. 731 

fergusonl 

303-5 

longisHima 

.. 285 

elata 

721,731-2 

hyalinata 

.. .. 310 

vitiana. 

. . 286 

linearis .. 

.. ..490 

INVAmPA 

. . 303, 305 

Aescuius . 

.. 708 

longifolia 724, 726, 732, 746 

LATA 

304, 307-8 

Hippocastanum ., 

.. 726 

Junlperina 

.. ..732 

monticola 

.. .. 309 

Agonis dexuosa 

.. 579 

melanoxylon 

.. X, 746 

WMIBITULA 

.. 304,309 

Agropyron scabrum 

.. 616 

myrtlfolia 724, 726, 732. 746 

norma .. .. 

. . 304, 307 

Agrotls Incongrua . > 

... 32 

pubescens 

xxxiv 

l»AnVlSETA 

.. 304,308 

Allecula . 

.. 547 

Acanthophis antarctlcus xxxil 

PLEBEIA , . . . 

.. 804,310 

papueusls 

.. 645 

Acaulium nigrum 

.. 705 

Selangor 

.. ..307 

Alnus . 

.. 232 

Acemyla 

.. ..338 

ap. 

.. ..306 

Atophora. 

.. 93 

Acephaua .. .. 

.. 328,889 

valida 

.. ..305 

Alternaria citrl 

.. 705 

Achosia .. .. 

481-2, 487 

Actinomyces 281, 241, 245, 247 

sp. 

.. 706 

FXMOBALIS 

.. ..482 

alnl 

.. .. 232 

Amarygmus aeneus 

.. 547 

LANtGEBA 

.. .. 482 

griseus .. .. 

240-3 

alienus. 

543 

Acianthus exsertus 

.. 418,416 

maculatus 

.. ..232 

convexiuHculus 

.. 547 

fornicatus 

.. ..413 

mouosporeus 

.. ..232 

cuprariua 

.. 547 

Acidalia schlstacearia .. 6 

salmonicolor 

.. .. 232 

cupreus . 

.. 547 

Ackama Muellerl 

.. ..781 

virldochromogenus 240-3 

curvipea .. .. 

.. 543 

Acrometopla 

., .. 488 

Actlnopteryx .. 

.. 477 

foveoserlatus 

.. 547 

Acroporlum 

.. 266,298 

Aouceba .. 326, 

328, 337, 339 

foveostriatns 

.. 647 

brevlcuapidatuih 

.. .. 298 

MONTAJTA 

.. ..328 

HOSRFELDI 

.. 543 
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INDEX, 


Amarygmus inornatus . . 547 

Apistomyia tontiolri 136-9,141 

Atriplex roseum 

var. 

XNsiaKia ., , > 

642-3 

trttlneata 

187-9 

stipltatum 

. . ..501 

morio .. 682, 542-3,547 

Archootophoenix Cunning- 

semibaceatum 

495-7, 601 

mutabllis 

.. ..647 

hamil .. . . 

xxxiv 

semibaccatum forma 

nlger ., .. 

.. ..547 

Arctophyto 

.. ..380 

tenuis 

.. ..495 

picipes . . 

.. ..647 

Arctotis 

407,411 

SPHriUBAOTUM 

496-7 

ruflcruruB 

.. ..64? 

Arhodia .. , . 

200-1 

spongiosum .. 

.. ., 604 

tasmanlcus ,. 

.. 643,547 

lasiocamparla 

.. ..200 

varia .. .. 

494-5 

uniformls 

..547 

? lutosaria 

.. .,206 

vesicarlum .. 

493, 501-3 

Amblyopone obscura .. 487 

modesta .. 

.. ..203 

Atrypa (?) reticularis .. 154 

Amblyosteglum eerpans.. 291 

orthotoma 

.. .. 218 

Attstbooexta 

.. 118,122 

'byfisoldeum ,. 

.. ..221 

porphyropa .. 

.. ..218 

COMMUNIS 

.. 123,125 

Ameziia .. . . 

.. 101,108 

retractaria ., 

.. .. 200 

MIXTA 

.. 123.126 

chrysame 

101-2 

semtrosea 

.. ..200 

PAIXmiHIBTA 

.. 123.126 

dubitalis 

..101 

Ar miliar la mellea 

.. 705 

plctipennis 

123-4 

imperiallB 

.. ..101 

Arrhodia ?inidgel 

.. ..206 

rubrlcarinata 

123-4 

leonina .. . . 

101-2 

Arthrocormua dentatus . . 269 

SETIQICaA 

122-4 

nigromaculata 

.. ..102 

Aspergillus 

.. ..704 

BKTIVKNTBIS . . 

123,126 

parva .. .. 

.. ,.101 

fumigatus 

., ,. 705 

UNIPUNCTA 

.. 123,126 

Aznpbibolosla .. 

310-1 

nlger .. .. 

.. .. 706 

Austrolimnlus luridus .. 190 

flavlpenois .. 

.. ..311 

oryasae .. .. 

.. ..705 

luridus var. suFrusirs 190 

Amphlclasta 

.. ..210 

sp . 

.. 699,705 

, poUtus .. 

.. .. 190 

lygaea 

.. ,.210 

terrlcola 

.. ..705 

AIT8TJM>MET0P1A 

437-8 

AmpUplUs 

847-8 

Aspldoptera amblens .. 206 

BtTRNSI . . 

.. ..488 

verBlcolor 

. . .. 348 

Aspiiates chordota 

.. ..218 

Austrophorocera 

.344 

Anacamptomyia 

africana 119 

Atkbpocion .. 

250-2, 254 

blserlalis 

. . \ . t 344 

Anatropomyia , . 

.. 126,387 

CYBTOPOGONOiniCfl 

..254 

Avlcennia offlicinalls 720*1,737 

FLAVICOBNIS . . 

.. ..127 

Atherlx 

.. ..227 

? Avlculopecten 

.. ..IBS 

Augophora 327. 372, 876, 746 

Atriplex 

.. .. 493 

Axiaoabta 

.. ..209 

cordi folia 

377, 720, 785 

AOUTIBRACTtJM 

.. 499,600 

HHODOBAPHES 

.. .. 210 

lanceolata 

377, 720, 

angulatum ., 

497-8, 600 

Axymyla furcata 

.. ..222 


724, 727, 735 

campanulatum 

.. ..497 



Anguis fragllia 

.. .,655 

campanulatum var. in- 

Bacillus influenzae 

.. 234,246 

Anoectangium .. 

262, 264, 278 

APPENDIOtTI.ATtrM . . 497 

mycoideg 

,. .,235 

tapes .. .. 

.. ..278 

cinereum 

602-3 

Backhousia 

.. ..372 

Antlctenla 

., ..198 

oondupHcatum 

603-4 

myrtifolla 

.. 377,735 

punctiunculis 

.. ..198 

crassipes 

.. 494,497 

? Bacterium lyphi 

.. ..246 

Antocha 

.. ..228 

elacophyllum . . 

494-5, 501 

Baeckea . . .. 

.. ..376 

Aotus mollis .. 

.. ..688 

fissivalve 

495-7 

brevlfoUa 

.. ..736 

SUHOLAUCA 

587-8 

halimoides 

503-4 

llnlfolia .. 

.. ..735 

subglauca var. fkli- 

ballmoides var. 

condu- 

Balllace vetustarla 

.. .. m 

FOKMIS 

687-8 

plicatum .. 

.. .. 503 

Banksia .. .. 

87^3 

Afalpostoma , 

.. ..184 

holocarpum .. 

.. .. 504 

ericifolla 

xxxix, 

CINEKEA . . , 

.. ..134 

hymenothecum 

.. ..501 

718, 727-8, 783 

Apu-ia ., . 

.. ..346 

inilatum 

.. .. 504 

Integrifolia .. 

.. 374,728 

OILIFKBA 

345-6 

INTEBMEOIUM 

.. 497-500 

llttoralis 

.. ..678 

Apiomorpha 

.. ..468 

isatidea .. 

.. ., 502 

lAarglnata 

374,728 

ANNULATA 

.. ..469 

leptocarpum .. 

.. 498-600 

occidentalis .. 

xxxix 

dlpsaciformis 

.. ..471 

leptocarpum forma 

gerrata xxxlx, 374, 580, 

DUMORA . . 

.. ..468 

MINOR .. 

.. .. 499 

716,718, 728 

duplex 

.. ..471 

leptocarpum forma tub^ 

gplnulosa 

.. 374,728 

excupula 

471-2 

BINATOM 

.. ' 493-9 

Barhula .. .. 

.. 264,277 

fletcherl .. 

.. ..472 

leptocarpum var. ecu- 

inflexa .. .. 

.. ..278 

FITSIP0BMI8 . 

470-1 

minatum .. 

.. 499-600 

Javanlca 

277-8 

LONOMANI 

.. ..469 

lobati valve 

.. ..497 

X.KUCOBAS1S .. 

.. ..277 

pharatrata . 

.. ..472 

MoREisn 

. 504 

loulaiadum .. 

.. 277 

rosaetormis . 

.. ..473 

Muelleri 

494-5, 600-1 

mauienglB 

.. ..277 

SPINIJTSR ,. . 

.. .. 470 

nltens .. .. 

.. ..500 

Bagsia .. . . 

.. 492 

thorn ton! 

.. ,.473 

paludoBum .. 

.. ..602 

Bathypogon 250-1, 268. 265 

urnalis . . 

.. ..473 

paludosum var. 

appen- 

Bauera rubioldes 718,727, 731 

Apistomyia . . 

136-7.189-144 

diculatum .. 

.. ..602 

Beplegenes 

.. .,186 

colUnl .. . 

137-9 

Quinil .. .. 

.. ..503 

tACHBTHOBA . . 

.. ..185 

elegans .. 

186-7, XS9,141 

rhagodioides 

.. 608-8 

Bescherellea 

*. 265 ,282 

MACKEBBABI . 

137-9,143-4 

rosea .. .. 

.. ., 601 

cryphaeoides 

•, .. 282 
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Ixlx. 


Bettongia 606-7,509-11, 

5X4, 516-9, 524-30 


ounlcnlus .. 606-7,509 

BiUardlera scandeiiiB .. 731 
Hlpaliuxn kewexxse ., .. 742 

Blepharocera .. .. 141,143 

Boronia .372 

mtcrophylla.733 

oppoBitifolia .. .. xxxvlii 

plnnata. 724,733 

Bossiaea . .. 372 

hciterophylla.732 

mlcrophylla.782 

Botryosporlum .. 699, 700, 706 
Botrytls .. .* 284,700-1 

cinerea.706 

Brachychlton populneua 

160,784 

Brachyloma daphnoides 
var, LATiuaouum 687*8 
Brachymenlum .. 263, 279 

indlcum.279 

indicum var. corru- 

gatum .279 

Brachyrrhopala .. .. 258 

bella .264 

llmbipennis.254 

maculata .258 

nltldus.258 

nitldus var. dissimilanB 259 
nltidus var. dissimilie 259 

BaADVCTKNA . 1 

trychnaptlla. 1 

Bradyznarus crenatus .. 547 
granaticollis .. 547 

raucipennis.647 

seriatus.647 

Breynia .727 

oblonglfolia .. 721-2, 738 

Bryum . 263, 279 

. cbrysoneurpn .. 261, 279 

Decaisnei .280 

erythrocarpoides .. .. 279 

gadeanum .279 

Orebnwoodii .. .. 280 

pachy theca.279 

SttUivani .280 

truiacorum .280 

VlTIANtJM .279 

Bursaria epinosa .. ,. 781 

Byallius andebboni .. 184-5 

punctatus .186 

CaUfootna serratifolla 724.731 
Camcostella .. 264,289 

oblongifolia.289 

papillata .289 

veBiculata .289 

CalUstemon .. .. 372,876 


acuminatus x C. ianceo- 
latus . * .. *. xxxvU 

lanceolatus xxxv, 377, 

710,735 


CalHsteinoii lilaclua 

* 4 

xxxvii 

lllaclna var. carmlna xxxvll 

HaearifoUa 

« $ 

xxxvll 

UaeariB .. .. 

• • 

377 

pachyphyllus 

♦ * 

XXXV 

punitolluB 

• • 

.. 377 

Callorhynchus tasmanlus xxxl 

Calcager .. . . 

4 • 

.. 320 

Calcageria 

« 1 

.. 319 

CAi,opyaiDiA 

• * 

.. 349 

AKALIB . . 

• « 

.. 360 

Oalymperes . , 263, 274, 276 

ALBO-UMtIATUM 

« * 

274 

chamaeleontum 

* • 

.. 274 

denticulatum 

« t 

276-6 

Dozyanum 

4 * 

.. 274 

Geppii .. ., 

« • 

.. 276 

liuearifolium 

« 4 

.. 274 

longlfolium .. 

• 4 

.. 276 

lorifolium 

« * 

276 

MAROIKATPM . . 

4 t 

274-5 

molluccenee .. 

t * 

274-6 

obllquatum .. 

4 • 

.. 274 

orientale 

« * 

276-6 

samoanum 

* ■ 

.. 274 

BerratuiB 

4 W 

.. 276 

tahitense 

• I 

276-6 

tahitense var. 

TRUN- 

DATUM 

» t 

.. 275 

tenerum 

4 * 

274-5 

tuberculoaum 

1 4 

261, 276 

Calyptothecium 

1 4 

265, 285 

Urvilleanum .. 

4 ■ 

.. 286 

Camptochaete . . 

4 • 

266, 287 

porotrichoides 

* 4 

.. 287 

Campylodontlum 

■ • 

266 , 287 

davescens 

* 4 

261, 287 

Campylopodlum 

* » 

264. 267 

Integrum 

* 4 

. . 267 

Campylopus 

4 m 

263, 267 

Hichardii 

m 4 

.. 267 

Carlma baslsparsata 

.. 217 

Carthaea .. .. 

■ * 

.. 199 

saturnioides ., 

0 • 

.. 199 

CasUarina AERATicor,Lifl 182 

AVIOESOTAtA , . 

4 * 

.. 533 

? anricoUls .. 

« 4 

.. 181 

BOOANIA . . 

• * 

.. 534 

DSYADULA 


535 

gebhardti 

• • 

.. 182 

IMITATOR 

« « 

.. 180 

INTACTA .. 

¥ « 

.. 181 

moribunda . . 

• f 

.. 181 

planata ,. .. 

t 4 

.. 181 

MAGKAYANA . . 

« ♦ 

686 

QUAPRIPLAOIATA 

« 0 

.. 686 

Bubgrata var. dlBCoflava 533 

Oasuarina .. 

0 * 

.. 372 

Cunnlnghamlana 

* 4 

XXXV 

glauca .. .. 

XXXV, 678 

Huegeliana .. 

s * 

.. 581 

Celerena .. ,. 

ft p 

209,211 

dlvisa 

« '« 

209 


Celerena grlseofusa .. 209 

CelmlBla .386 

CeratoduB foreteri .. *, 748 

Ceratopetalum .. .. 728-4 

apetalum .. 721, 723, 731 
gummiferum .. .. 731 

CeratopogOB .226 

Cernia .206 

amyclaria .206 

Ceroprla bifasciata ., 647 

Jantbinipeniiis .. .. 547 

maculata .547 

peregrlnus .647 

quadrlplaglata .. .. 647 

valga .647 

CeBtrinua aapersua •. .. 183 

brevis . 182-3 

OAUBO .182 

trivlalis .182 

ChaetoUga .348 

Chaetolyga .348 

Chaktometopia .. 437, 443 

CINERKA.443 

Chaetomitrium ,. 266, 289 

depressum .289 

rugifolium ..289 

CbaetophJepBls .. .. 337 

tarsal is.337 

CbaetophthalmuB 101,310-1 

BIBEKIATUS .311 

brevlgaster.311 

Ohalcides.669 

ocellatua .. 661,670,674 
tridactylua 551,670,672-3 

Chalcopterus afflnls .. 544 

cateuuIatUH.644 

clypealls .544 

meyrlckl .544 

NmnuB.644 

perforans .643 

purpureus .544 

luclduB.544 

aparsuB.544 

Chamaemyia ., .. 488, 491 

Chariotheca cuprlpennls 647 
ImpreBSicollis .. .. 547 

oblonga.547 

planlcollls . .. .. .. 647 

punctiventrls .. .. 547 

Chellanthes tenulfolla .. 681 
Chllma flagrantarla .. 204 

ChUoglottia .416 

redexa .413 

Chiroleptes .744 

Chromomoea major ., 187 

Mktaixica .187 

oculata'.187 

auTUEAua .187 

unlcolor.188 

vlolacea.187 

Chryseutria .. .. 260-2 

Ohrysopasta .. .. 105-6 

elegauB.105 






















































































Ixx. 


INDEX. 


Chrysopasta ssabrlna .. 106 

ChryaopUa .227 

Cidaria metaxantbata .. 7 


Circopetes. 26, 203 

obtusata .203 

Citromyces .704 

sp.705 

Claopodium .. .. 264, 291 

AMBI.YSTEai01DE« . . . , 291 

asHurgenB .291 

hawailense .291 

leuconeuron.291 

nervosum .291 

pHonophyllum .. .. 291 

Clastobryella .. .. 265,297 

cuculUgera .. .. 261. 297 

Clerodendron tomentosum 737 

Climacina.275 

Cllinacograptus sp.153 

Clinopogon .. .. 251, 260 

Cnemadoxia .. 482,486-7 

oKEi .487 

Cocoospora agricola (?) 705 

COCHLIABION .. .. 484-6 

VICTOttlENBK.485 


Coequosia triangularis xxxvill 
CobniBtreptothrix 231-2, 

240, 242, 247 
Colobochlia ? personalis 20 

Colpochila .458 

setosa .458 

Coniopliora cerebella .. 705 
Conospermum longifolium 

716,728 

Coptocereus sckipticollis 548 


vicinus.648 

Correa .372 

alba .733 

speciosa .733 

Corynebacterium .. .. 231 

Cristularia .701 

Crowea .372 

Cryphaea. 265,281 

gracilis.281 

Sehleinitzlana .. .. 281 

Cryptocarya obovata .. 730 
patentlnervls (?) .*730 

Cryptochaetum .. 488-90 

Oryptocladocera .. .. 306 

Cryptopogon .. 260-1,260 

Cucullothorax.464 

Culicoides. 222,226 

Cunderdinia setistbiata 454 

varlabilis .454 

Cuphocera.816 

EMMEBIA .. .. 316,^18 

riLOSA .316,318 

SKTIGEKA * . * . 316, 318 

sp.318 

Curuplra.144 

Cycledictyon .. .. 264,289 

Bluxneanum .« .. .. 289 

Cyllndromyla .. .. 312,337 


C/lindromyla atbatpla 

Diaclina immgculata 

547 


312, 314-6 

nltida 

4 t 

ft ft 

.. 647 

brunnea 

312, 315-6 

Dlamuna gastropaebaria 194 

flavifrons 

312, 315-6 

Diaporthe Sojae 

■ 4 

.. 705 

N10R1C08TA 

312, 314-6 

Dicellograptus 

sp. 

■ ■ 

.. 163 

8YDNEYEN8IS . . 

.. 312, 314 

Dlceratuc'ha 

« 4 

ft • 

, . 218 

TRICOIX^B . . 

tristls 
Cyrtopogon 
Cyrtopus .. .. 

? cryphaeoldes 

.. 312, 315 
.. .. 312 

.. 250,253 
.. ..282 
.. .. 282 

Dichromodea 

AESIA 

alnaria .. 

albltacta 

nnelirtifl 

« * 

1, 

ft ft 

• ft 

• « 

2, 24, 26 
..3,8 
2,4,7, 8 
.. 22 

3 11 

Cystococeus pomiformls xxxui 

lh% AA A tt A./ V Jl U> 

angasl 


ft ft 

4 ft 

3,11 

Baedalla confragosa . * 705 

aristadelpha 


ft ft 

3,13 

Daldinla concentrlca .. 705 

atrosignata 


4,17, 21,23 

sp. 

. . 706 

berthoudi 



6, 23 

vernicosa 

.. ..705 

cirrhoplaca 



9 

Damplora .. 

.. .. 372 

confluaria 



4, 16.16 

Darwlnta .. 

.. 372.376 

conslgnata 



4, 22 

fascicularis xxxvl, 724, 

coinpsotls 



3,10 


727. 7.35 

DE.VTICULATA 



3,12 

intermedia .. 

xxxvi 

diffusarla 



3,13.14 

taxifolla var. 

inter- 

disputata 



3,12 

media 

xxxvi 

diasemarla 



7,16 

Dascillus brevicornia .. 549 

divergentaria 


7 

OBLONG us 

.. ..549 

EMPLKCTA 

4 • 


3,15 

serraticornis 

.. .. 549 

o.sUgmaria 

f * 

. s 

.,3.6 

Dasypogon analls 

.. .. 267 

euprepes 

1 » 


3, 9,10 

australis 

..264 

euscia 



4, 20 

carbo 

.. ..256 

exocha .. 

* 4 


.. 16 

festlnans 

.. ..259 

explanata 

* « 


4,10 

gamarus 

,. . . 257 

exsignata 

« 4 


4,16, 23 

grantil .. 

.. . . 256 

fulvlda .. 

4 * 


9 

? limbi ncrvls 

.. ..266 

GALACnOA 

f 4 


. . 3, 6 

limbipennis .. 

.. .. 254 

haematopa 

« 1 


..3,8 

lUCtUOBUS 

.. ..256 

ICELODES . . 

* • 


3, 20 

nitidus .. 

268-9 

indicatarla 

t » 


4, 20-1 

serglus .. .. 

258-9 

loneura .. 

4 4 


3, 9,10 

suavis 

.. .. 2B7 

Ischnota 

* ♦ 


..3,5 

Daviesla ullcina 

,. . . 732 

LAETABIiaS 

* 4 


..3,7 

Dasyuris tridenta 

.... 9 

tRTOHiUAMMA 


4,18 

Dasyurus 507,510-1, 614, 

I.EPTOZONA 

4 # * 


4,19 


519, B26-7 

LIMOSA . . 

■9 * 


4,19 

DEi;rA . 

332,335,337 

LISSOPHBICA 

• * 


4,16 

AUSTBALIENSIS 

332-4 

Hospoda .. 

4 ft 


4,18 

GB.1BKA 

332-3 

I/YtmODES 

ft ft 


4,18 

MA.TOB 

329, 332,334 

mesogonia 

4 4 


3,14 

OPAOA 

.. 832,384 

mesozona 

ft ft 


12.13 

SCUTELLATA . * 

.. 332,334 

molybdarla 

ft ft 


..8,5 

Demotlcus 

.. 129-30 

MESODONTA 

ft ■ 


4, 22 

Dendrobium Beckleri xxxvi 

nexistriga 

4 ft 


.. 2 

gracilicaule .. 

xxxvi 

obtusata 

• « 


4,11,16 

Denisonia superba .. 551, 

obtusata var. longldens 11 


554, 573-4 

odontias 

« ft 

ft 

12,13 

suta .. 651,554,6784 

ophlucha 

ft ft 

4 ft 

4,20 

Derambila .. 

.. .. 214 

orectls .. 

ft • 

ft 1 

4,17 

caUierina 

216-6 

OUIPHOETES 

ft ft 

4 ft 

8,12 

linOBCELES 

.. ..216 

ornata 

« ft 

ft ft 

5,19, 23 

LIOSOELES 

215-6 

orthogramma 

ft 4 

.. 23 

permensata ,. 

215-0 

orthotfs .. 

ft ft 

• ft, 

3,10 

punctlsignata 

., .. 214 

orthozona 

ft ft 

ft ft 

3.10 

Derlspia coccinelloides .. 537 

paratacta 

« ft 

ft 

3,13 

Deromyia . . . . 

.. ..267 

partitaria 

• • 

ft ft 

3,10,11 

australis 

.. .. 257 

perinipha 

ft ft 

ft ft 

.. 3, 6 



































































INDKX. 


ixxi. 


Dichromodea iiersimallB 


4, 20, 22 

phaeostropha .. 3,11 

poecllotiB .. .. 3,9,10 

ptilomacra . 2 

raynorl. 4, 21 

rimoHa. 5,22 

KOSTnATA .. .. 4,15 

rufula .3, B 

Bcothima .3, 7 

semicaneseens .. 4,17 

Rlgnmta.4,11, IS 

steroplas . 2 

Bteropias ab. nexiatri^a 2 

stllblata .. .. 4,22 

strophiodes. 13 

subflava . 7 

nriglypta .21S 

triparata .. .. 4,14, 21 

trychnoptila. 3 

uniformis . 16 

usurpatrix .. .. 6,23 

Dicksonla antarclica .. 452 

Dicnemos.267 

rugosus.267 

DkranoUa .. .. 264, 266 

flaccidula .266 

pycnoglossa.266 

trlehophylla.267 

Dicranum oceanicum .. 267 

Didelphys .. 507,514,527-8 

aurita .526 

virginiana .527 

Dietysus .547 

Dillwynia oriclfolia .. 732 

Dinophalus .. .. 26.34 

cyanorrhaea.26-7 

dilutaria .. .. 27,30 

drake! . 27,31 


eremaea .. 

IPIOCEANA 

LECHttlOMITA 


.. 27-8 
.. 27 

27, 29 


macrophyes .. .. 27. 29 
postmarginata .. 27,30 

pygmaea .27-8 

serpentarla .. .. 27-8, 30 

niCK^tria tasraanica .. 254 


Dlogmites .. 250, 252-3, 267 

Dlpbucephala angusticeps 453 


caenilea .464 

carter! .453 

CONCINNA .452 

crebra . 453-4 

cribripennis.453 

OICKSONIAK .451 

GLAIWA . '451 

hirtlpes.461 

MONTANA . 468 

nltens .453 

nitidicollis .462 

parviceps .462 

pulchella .454 

pulcherrlma.451 

purpureitarais ,. 458-4 


Diphucephala auadrati- 


gera .453 

rlchmondla .. ., 451-2 

rufipes .453 

sordlda.453 

tarsalis.453 


Dlpbyrrhyncus apical in.. 547 

nicobaricus.547 

Diphyscium ., .. 263, 301 

submarginatum .. .. 301 

Diplograptus foliaceua ., 153 

Dlrce.218 

Discophyllum llavescena 2S8 
Distichophyllum .. 264, 288 


flavescens .288 

Graeffeanum .. . . 288 

limbatulum.288 

WaQtrATIFOLTUM , . , . 288 

tortile .288 

vitianiim .288 

Doddiana. 340-2 

australis .. ., 340-1 

FLAVIFBONS , . . . 341-2 

pullens. 340-2 


PAUVTSETA .,341 

Dodonaea.262 

trlquetra . . 720, 734 

Doliema (?) uitldula .. 547 

Bplnicollis .547 

Doryanthes .372 

Doryphora sassafras . . 730 

Drosera . 372,581 

longlfoUa .. 372-3,387 

ovata .372 

rotundlfolla . . . . 372, 387 

Drosophila raelanogaster 378 
Dryandra.373 


floribuuda .374 

Dysarchua biiown i .. 183-4 


PEUCOHTATtlS. 183 


Ebenolus aruensis .. . . 545 

papuensis .547 

papuensis var. anthru- 

oinus.545 

pHclcollis .546 

sculptipennls .. .. 545 

SKRRATICOIXTS , . . . 544 

woUastonl var. anthra- 

cinus. 545,547 

Echidna .xxl 

Bchlnomyia .316 

Ectropotheclum 262, 266, 293 

adnatum .294 

calodlctyon.294 

cyathotheclum ., .. 294 

incubans .293 

incubans var. aoaberu- 
ium .293 


intorquatum.294 


MOLLE . 294 

paclftcum .293 

percomplanatura .. 293 


Ectropothecium percom- 
pianatum var. fai.- 

OATUM .293 

malac^oblastum .. .. 294 

sandwlchense .. ., 294 

scaberulum.293 

sodale .298 

tutuilum .293 

vitianum *.294 

Edwardsina .. .. 137,139 

Egernia . . . . 567-8,560 


cunnlnghami 560-3, 555, 

657,559-60, 568-70, 574 

kingil .560 

stokel .550 

striolata .. 550-3, 556-7, 

669-60, 568-70, 574 
white! ,. 550-3,556-7, 

559-60, 568-70, 574 
Eidamla catenulata .. 705 
vlridescens .705 


Elaeocarpus holopeta 
retlculatus 

Elaoodendron aUstrale 
Enciiocrana 

I.ACISTA. 

Encryphia. 

argillina 
frontisignata 
Endothia paras!t!oa 
Endolrichella .. 

G raeffeana 

Entodon . 

Hlllebrandii . - 

pallidus. 

Solanderl 

Eoacemyia 

Epacris . 

mlcrophylla .. 
pulchella 

Epldesmla ophiosema 

unilinea. 

EpomA . 

nOTUNUA. 

Erlocera .. .. 21 

gasponsls 
longlcornis .. 
Erlochilus cucullatus 

Eriococcus sp. 

Eriostemon 

crowd . 

Erysiphe graminls .. 


talus 734 
. 721,734 
le .. 734 
.. 34 

. . 34 

212-3 
.. 214 
. . 214 
.. 705 
266,282 
. . 282 
265,287 
262, 287 
. .. 287 


. . 287 
.. 338 
, . 372 

, .. 736 

,.736 

i . . 20 

, 218 
482*3 
, .. 483 

222-3, 225 
. .. 223 

, . 223 

. . 413 

489-90 
, . . 372 

, . . 733 


Erysiphe graminls ,. 159, 

609,622,633 
Erythropogon .. 251*2, 254 

australis .. .. 251,254 

limbipennis.254 

maculinevrls .. 261, 264 
Eubolla Indicataria .. 20 

linda .21 

partitaria . 10 

Eucalyptus xxxlv, xxxvii, 

371-2, 376, 746 

acmenioides.376 

agglomerata .. .. xxxv 



















































Ixxii, 




Eucalyptus Andrews! .. 695 

approximans 

.. ..690 

Baxterl .. 

.. ..473 

bicolor .. 

.. ..472 

calophylla 

., ..376 

calycogona .. 

.. ..473 

Camfleldl 

..471 

Cannon1 .. 

.. ..691 

capitellata 

xxxv, 591 

CODONOCABPA . . 

,. 687,639 

conglomerata 

.695 

coriacea .. 

..473 

corymbosa 376, 

724, 727, 785 

crebra 

.. ..376 

elaeophora 

.. ..472 

eugenloides xxxv, 376, 471 

Flocktonae .. 

.. ..376 

gracilis .. 

.. ..473 

haemastoma .. 

.. 376,471 

hemiphloia .. 

.. ..376 

globulus 

.. ..376 

laavoplnea 

.. xxxv 

macrocarpa .. 

.. ..473 

macrorrhyncha 

xxxv, 

691, 695 

macrorrhyncha 

V a r. 

brachycorys 

xxxv 

MoKirana 

.. 592,594 

meillodora 

.. ..473 

Muelleriana .. 

.. xxxv 

NlchoH .. .. 

.. ..596 

nigra .. ,. 

.. ..592 

nitens 

. . .. 692 

obliqua .. 

.. xxxvii 

occidentaile .. 

.. ..471 

paniculata 

.. 472,736 

peltata .. 

.. ..376 

pilllgaensis .. 

.. 471,473 

pllularis 

.. 876.473 

piperita .. .. 

.. 376,471 

quadrangulata 

.. ..692 

regnans .. 

.. xxxviii 

rubida .. .. 

,, ..473 

sallgna .. . 

.. 3'f6,471 

santalifolia .. 

.. ,.376 

siderophlola ., 

.. .. 376 

sideroxylon .. 

.. ..473 

sp. 

468, 471, 478 

spathulata 

.. ..473 

stellulata 

.. ..376 

stricta 

.. 589,690 

tereticornls .. 

.. 376,472 

terminals 

.. xxxiii 

tinohaensis .. 

.. 587,591 

Woollsiana .. 

..472 

Youmani 

587, 590-1 

Eucamptodon *. 

.. 264,267 

plllferus 

.. .. 267 

Eumelea .. .. 

.. 207,209 

australieusis 

.. .,208 

duponchelii .. 

207-8 

obtiquUascia 

.. ..208 

rosalia .. 

207-9 


Eumelea rosalia form 


sanguinata 

* 0 

• • 

.. .. 

.. .. 207 

sanguinata australiensis 207 

STIPATA . . 

• « 

207-8 

Euphasia . . 

• « 

.. 326,337 

picta 

« « 

.. ..326 

EUPHOtOCIB 


464.466 

DKNTIPEB 

« • 

.. ..465 

MAC1JLATU6 

0 » 

.. ..465 

Euprosopia 

• * 

.. ..429 

biarmata 

» • 

430-1 

conjuncta 

• * 

.. 429, 430 

macrotegularin 

430-1 

maculipennls 


.. ..430 

miliaria 

■ « 

. . .. 430 

punctifacles 

» f 

.. , . 430 

BCATOPHAQA 

1 « 

430-1 

separata 

0 k 

.. 429-31 

tenuicornis 

• • 

.. ,.430 

Euptychlum 

• 0 

.. 266,282 

assimile .. 

0 0 

282-3 

cuspldatum 

t • 

. . .. 283 

Gunnil ., 

* i 

261, 282-3 

pungens 

• 4 

.. ..283 

robustum 

1 « 

.. ..283 

setigerum 

• 0 

.. ..282 

VITIEN8E 

t • 

..283 

Eustacomyia 

133-4, 826,337-8 

breviseta 

* « 

133-4 

HIKTA 

4 * 

. • .1 133 

Eutella unduHfera 

. . .. 28 

Eutermes westaustralien- 

sis 

4 4 

. . .. 106 

Eutlnophaea 

• 0 

463-4. 466 

bicristata 

4 4 

.. 459-60 

dispar 

4 4 

.. . . 462 

FAecicri.ATA 

* 0 

.. ..459 

MUBI19A . . 

4 0 

., .. 461 

nana 

m 

.. ..463 

PAPUENSIS 

0 • 

.. ..462 

HKT3 STRIATA 

t 

.. 469,461 

BUHVIBID1H 

4 4 

.. .,460 

StlTURALIB 

t 

.. ..460 

variegata 

■ f 

.. ..462 

vrnBjaam 

» * 

.. ,.461 

Exechopalpus 

• « 

.. ..130 

ATUIPKS . . 

4 4 

.. ..131 

DUBITALIB 

• 4 

131-2 

fnJLVlPES 

0 * 

181-2 

isricmiPEs .. 

• 4 

.. 132 

BUriFKMtTR 

0 0 

131-2 

radpalpls 

4 4 

.. 130,132 

Exocarpus sp. 

V • 

.. .. 730 

Exodictyon 

* 4 

.. 263,269 

Blumii .. 

* * 

.. ..269 

dentatum 

♦ * 

.. .. 269 

scabrum 

« t 

.. .. 269 

scolopendrium 

..269 

Fagus 

0 4 

.. .,708 

Moorei .. 

4 • 

.. 710,728 

Favosltes .. 

# 4 

.. 146,150 


Ficus.150 

rubiglnosa .. .. 724, 72S 

stophanocarpa .. .. 729 

Fidoula sQualidata . * 211 

Fiesldens. 262,269 

abbrevlatus.271 

ALTlSmJS .271 

ouBPiDJFEaiiJa ., .. 271 

UIVKESIBETIB . . , . 269-70 

flfisicauUs .271 

daltoaiaefollus .. 269-70 

tiixisao-mtyoiioiw .. .. 269 

lagenariuB .272 

LAVTOKKNSIS . , . . 270 

mangarevenslB .. 272-8 

mangarevensls v a r* 

peracutae.273 

mangarevensis v a r. 

FKBACUTUS.272 

mangarevensis v a r. 

taitensls .278 

nano-bryoldes ,. .. 270 

I'EHAOUMINATUS . . . . 273 

PEBODTtTSUS.272 

pungens.269 

philonotulus .. y . 271 

samoanus .. .. 272-3 

VITlENSlft .272 

Zolllngeri .269 

Florlbundaria .. .. 265, 284 

aeruginosa .. ., 284-5 

doribunda .284 

pseudo-doribunda 284-6 

Femes roseus.705 

Forcipomyia .226 

Formosia.104 

atribaslB .105 

CINOULATA .. .. 106,109 

frontosa.104 

QtJADttIPtTNCTATA . . . . 104 

smaragdina.105 

speciosa.105 

Froggattimyia.328 

Frontlna . 346,847^ 

Fusarlum. 704^ 

avenacearum .. .. 705 

coeruleum .706 

culmorum .706 

buUatum .. .. ... 706 

falcatum (?) .. 706 

berbarum .706 

monlUforme.705 

oxysporlum.706 

orthoceras .705 

sp.706 

vasinfectum.705 

Qalanagela quadrigramma 197 

Garovagila .. .. 266, 282 

settgera .. ., .. .. 282 

Weberl.282 

Qastrophora .* 200 

henricaria ..200 






















































































tvsncK. 


\x%iil 


Gaultherla hispida .. 736 

Geoplatta.743 

caerulea .743 

coxti .743 

purpurascens .. .. 743 

rublcunda .748 

variegata .743 

Gekaldia . 327,837 

HIIiTlCKPS .328 

Gerueia .. .. 38,201, 203 

cxcusata .. .. 201-3 

multicolor .. .. 201-2 

KirBKicosA .. .. 201, 203 

virescens .201 

Gibberella saublnetll .. 706 


Glocbldion Ferdinand! .. 733 
Gomphoioblum .. .. 372 

Gonocephalum costatum 647 

costlpenne .647 

hispidocoBtatura .. .." 647 

Ooodenia.372 

Graptopezus costipennis 647 

crenaticollis.647 

Qrevillea .. 372-4,680, 

727, 746-7 

acanthlfolla .. 386, 407, 

411, 728, 747 


aquifolium .587 

asplenifoUa.374 


buxlfolla .. .. 374,728 

excelsior f?) .. .. 585 

laurlfolia 373.386-407, 


lavandulacea 


411,747 
..374 

linearis .. 

* * 

720. 728-9 

Gaudichaudii 


386-7, 747 

olaoides 

* * 

.. 374,728 

mucronulata 

* 4 

.. ..728 

paradoxa 

W « 

.. ..579 

punicea .. 

* > 

,. .. 374 

robusta .. 

373-4, 580, 728 

8ARMENTOSA 

« * 

.. ..587 

sp( t • • . 

• « 

.. ..192 

ppachelata 

* « 

.. .. 729 

Gryon 

* * 

.. .. 41-2 

Qryonella .. 

• • 

42, 81, 84 

AFFmiS ,. 


.. 84-6,88 

brueal 

K » 

.. .. 84-8 

Crawford 1 

t « 

.. 84-5,88 

magnldens 


.. 84, 87 

PLATXTHOBAX 


84, 88 

Gryonoldes 

• « 

.. .. 41-2 

Guava 

« W 

.. .. 262 

Qymxxosoma 

B * 

.. .. 98 

rotundata 

B « 

93, 97 

Hakea 

4 V 

372-4, 726-7 

dactyioideB 

« * 

..729 

eriantba 

« • 

876, 726, 729 

gibbosa .. 

4 * 

,. ..580 

kipplBtiana 

■ * 

.. ..876 

pubeecene 

710-1,726-7, 


729.785 


Hakea puglonlformls .. 

686, 710, 729 


sallgna. 726,729 

suberea.681 

trifurcata ., 580-1,684 

varla .578 

Halicore . xxxili 

Halmaturus ruflcollie .. 518 

Hapalothrlx .139 

Haplonycha bella .. .. 456 

miKVisEToSA.466 

crlnita .466 

deceptor .455 

electa .466 

Iraterna.456 

gagatina .. .. 467-8 

gibblcoUlB .468 

IMMATiniA .466 

IBIDEA .457 

marglnata .468 

nigra .457 

pallida .466 

.454 

PRIJINDBA .455 

rYOxoiAtis .467 

ruflcollis .467 

rustica.. .. 467 

ruBtica var.458 

setosa .458 

tarsaliB.468 

Hedycarya angustifolia .. 730 

Helaeiis occidentalis .. 639 

PBRLATUS .639 

Heleioporus .744 

Helianthus .686 


Helichrysum diosmifolium 737 
leucopsldum .. .. xxxvili 

Helmlnthosporium sp. .. 621 
Hemiergis decresiensis .. 650 
quad rid igltatum 550-1, 

559-60, 570, 574 


Herpetineuron .. .. 264, 291 

Toccoae.. .. 291 

Heteralex aepersa .. .. 218 

Heteromeringia .. ,. 434 

australiae .435 

TMiTArxs.436 

nigrimana .436 

Hibbertia.579 

Hleracium .373 

Hillia .323 

Himantocladiuxn .. 265, 286 

tmplanum .286 

loriforme .2S6 

Hinulla quoyl 551, 553-4, 

556, 559-60, 568-70, 572-4 
Hobabtia .. 127,322,337 

PBOUUABIS .127 

Holocephala .260 

Homalla . 265,286 

exlgua . 261, 286 

Homallodendron .. 265, 286 

dendroides .286 

dabeliatuxn .286 


Homallodendron gran- 


didens 

.. 286 

Javanicum 

,. 286 

Homoeotrachelus 

.. 466 

Homospora 

.. 201 

lymantriodee 

.. 201 

procrita. 

.. 201 

rhodoscopa .. .. 

.. 201 

Hookeria dabellata 

.. 286 

Graeffeana 

.. 289 

oblonglfolia .. .. 

289. 294 

vescoana 

.. 289 

Hoplogryon 

.. 42 

blcolor . 

. . 56 

caatanelthorax 

.. 70 

fuscicoxa 

.. 67 

howensls 

.. 46 

nigriveutris .. .. 

.. 77 

puiohrithorax 

. . 60 

punctata 

.. 61 

ruflthorax 

. . 74 

sordida . 

.. 58 

rugulosa 

. . 65 

varicornis 

., 56 

Horala . 

.. 144 

Hordeum marltlmum 

XXX1 

Hovea linearis .. 

.. 732 

Howea belmoreana .. 

xxxiv 

Humicola ep. 

.. 705 

Hyalomyia 

93, 98 

aureiventris .. 

94, 96 

HABAMH . 

94, 96 

OHKY818 . . 

.. 94-5 

oostalis. 

. . 94-5 

IHSGALIB 

.. 94-5 

HYAU8 . 

94, 96 

Ultiventris 

94, 97 

lepidofera 

. . 93-8 

ntgrihirta 

94-5, 97 

nlgrisquama .. 

93, 96 

normalls 

93, 96 

sensua . 

95. 98 

Hyalomyodes .. 

323,325 

AUSTKALABIAIC 

. . 325 

Hyalurgus 

.. 342 

lucidus. 

. . 342 

Hybrenla cr.E£tMoiVTiA 

.. 188 

dontipes. 

.. 189 

Hyla. 

.. 744 

caerulea 

. . 744 

ewlngil. 

.. 744 

Hyleorus. 

319,321 

Hymenostomum 

264, 276 

edentulum 

.. 276 

HyuphilH .. .. 262,264,277 

elata . 

.. 277 

MichoUtzli 

.. 277 

Micholitzli var. sterllls 277 

samoana 

.. 277 

vltiana. 

.. 277 

Hypnodeiidron .. 

265.300 

arboroBcens .. 

.. 300 

dunghuhnianum .. 

.. 283 

Reinwardtll .. ,, 

.. 300 








































































Ixxiv. 


iimsx. 


Hypnodendron vitlense.. 300 
Hypnwm complanatulistn 289 
Graeffeanum .. .. 300 

molliculum.295 

Hypographa .. 31, 35, 201 

ariatarcha .35-6 

atmoscia . 33 

bathrosema.33 

cyanorrhoea. 27 

dllutaria .30 

icnoiiEB.. .. 35 

eremaea.28 

hiraropis .33 

pallida.32 

phleKetonaria.35*6 

privata.193 

reflua .218 

serpentaria ,. .... 28 

Hypopterygium 262, 264, 289 

debile .289 

ooeanlcum .289 

Bemi-niarginatuni .. 289 
Btruthiopterls .. .. 289 

Hypoetena .337 


IdiodeB loxoaticha .. .. 213 

Ipsaphes .647 

Isopogon.xl, 372-4 

anemonifolius 375, 727, 729 
anethifollUB.375 

laopterygfura .. .. 266, 295 

albescens .. .. 295-6 

byssJcaule .295 

austro-pugillum .. .. 295 

lonchopelma .. .. 296-6 

minutirameuin .. ,. 295 

mlnuUrameum v a r. 

VITIENBE .295 

molliculum .. .. 295-6 

taxiraraeum.295 


Jacksonia 


677 


Kunisea. 

.. ..376 

corifolia .. .. 

.. ..735 

Lacerta agilis .. 

. . .. 656 

rivlpara ., 

.. ..555 

Lachnostacbys .. 

.. ..678 

cordifolla 

.. .,578 

Lambertla .. ., 

372-4 

formosa .. .. 

.. 375,729 

Lamprogaster .. 

.. .. 432 

basalts .. 

.. ,. 484 

elongata 

432-3 

FUSCIBASI8 

.. ..433 

PSEXTUELOIfOATA 

432-3 

viola .. ,. 

.. ..483 

xanthoptera .. 

.. .. 432 

zelotypa 

.. ..432 

Lapbystia .. .. 

.. 251,260 

LAsiooAEypTER 118-9,122, 227 

ATWPE8 . . . . 

119,121-2 


Lasiocalypter flavouista 

119,121-2 

HIKTICAUDA . . 

.. 119-21 

NIGimilRTA 

.. 119,121 

La810«;alvi»i'rin a 

118-9,122 

MOOESTA . , 

.. ..122 

Lasiopetalum ferrugineum 

720,734 

rufum .. .. 

.. ,.734 

X.>asiopogon 

.. 251,260 

gamarus 

.. ..267 

sergius .. 

.. .. 259 

Lathyrus .. 

.. ..746 

LEADUADlCim 

.. .. 480 

IMPEBIALIS 

480-1 

TOI.EEAmiJS . . 

480-1 

Leiochrodes octomacula- 

tus 

.. .. 537 

Futuralis 

.. .. 537 

VARIABI1.IS 

.. .. 537 

Xjenzites sepiaria 

.. .. 705 

Lepidodendron 

australe 146 

Leptls 

. . ,. 227 

Leptogaster 

..259 

Leptospermum .. 

102,106, 

107-9, 

351, 372, 376 

atteuuatum .. 

735 

emarginata .. 

.. xxxvii 

flavesceixs xxxvii, 710, 735 

ilavescens var, 

lepto- 

phylla .. .. 

.. xxxvii 

lanigerum 

.. 710.735 

parvifolium .. 

.. ..736 

stellatum 

.. 377,735 

Leschenaultia .. 

.. ..583 

biloba 

.. ..682 

florlbunda 

.. ..583 

formosa ,. .. 

.. ..583 

larlclna .. 

.. ..583 

Unarioides 

..683 

tubifiora 

.. ..588 

Leskea glaucina 

.. ,. 292 

Leskia .. .. 

.. .. 129 

Leucania labeculis ,. ,. 198 

Leucobryum 

.. 263,267 

laxninatum 

.. ..267 

pentastichum 

.. ..268 

pungens .. 

.. ..268 

samoanum 

.. ., 268 

sanctum 

.. ..267 

tahitense 

.. ..268 

Teysmannlanum .. .. 268 

lioucoloma 

262, 264, 267 

tenuifoUum .. 

.. ..267 

I^ucomium 

262,266,297 

debile .. .. 

.. ., 297 

Leucopis .. .. 

.. 488-91 

Leucophanea 

.. 263,268 

densifolium .. 

,.268 

pungena 

.. ..268 

smaragdinum 

.. ..268 

vltlanum 

.. .. 268 

I^eucostoxna 

.. ,.323 

simplex .. .. 

.. ..323 


Licinoma elata .. .. 542 

OBtONOA .541 

Bplendens .542 

TUKKWLOB .542 

Llmnodes.485 

Limnodynaates aWnla .. 744 

dorsalis. 744-5 

tasmaniensis .. .. 744 

Liodes ? angasi .. .. 11 

stllblata . 22 

Liolepisma .669 


entrecasteauxi 660-1, 

663-4, 561-3, 568-74 
metalllcum .. 550-1, 

660-1,572, 674 
ocellatum 660-1, 560-1, 572-4 
pretiosum ., 550-1, 

560-1, 672, 574 
woekesae ., 550-1, 

554,560-1,566,570-4 
Liparetrus dlstinctus ., 468 
melanocephalus .. .. 458 


Liponeura ., 141,144 

blschoffl.136 

deciplens .136 

Lissocraspeda .. • • . 26 

pygmaea . 28 

Lisaomma .. .. 26, 31, 38 

AMPYCnCRlA.32-3 

atmoscia .32-3 

hlmerata .31-2 

hlracopis .32-3 

incongrua .31-3 

ma(:k<)donta .. ., 32, 34 

minuta.31-2 

Litsea dealbata ., .. 731 

Lomatia . 373, 727 

Fraser 1.729 


longlfolia .. 376.720,729 
silaifolia .. xl, 375, 729 


Lygosotna.569 

entrecasteauxi 550-1, 

553-4, 661-3, 568-74 

decresiensis.550 

metalllcum 550-1,660-1, 

672, B74 

ocellatum .. 550-1, 

660-1, 57^4 

pretiosum . * 550-1, 

5604, 672,674 
quadridtgltatum 550-1, 

569-60, 570, 574 
quoyl .. 561,658-4, 

556, 659-60, 568-70, 672-4 
weekesae .. 650-1, 

554, 560-1, 566, 570-4 


Mabuja multifasclata .. 

550-1, 660, 570* 674 
Maobocitma ,. .. .. 38 

EPAEWETA .38 

Hacromitrium .. 262-3,878 

angulatum .278 























































IKDEX. 


Macromitrium Beechey- Mnladelphus Graeffeanus 288 


anum. 278-9 llmbatulus .288 

IncurvifoUum .. 278-9 Mnlobryum .. .. 263,279 

liivolutifolium 278-9,297 iujbrum.279 

tong^nse . 278 tasmanicum.279 

Macuoima . 322 Mniodendron .. 2B2, 266, 300 

lUJFivENTRis. 322 tahlticura .300 

Macropiifl rtillcoUis .. 527 Mnium .. .. 262-3,280 

rufus . 509 rostratum .280 

Masicera lata. 349 Monoctenia ,. .. 37-8,40 

rubrifrons . 339 calladalpha .. .. 39-40 

Megacliile ep. 3^x:xli cycnoptera .196 

Megaptera nodosa .. xxxv decora .192 

Melotheclum .. .. 266,298 diggleaarla .197 

microcarpus. 298 excusata .202 

SEimiTLATUM. 298 exlmla . 39-40 

Melaleiuui .. •• 372,376,416 falernaria .. .. 38-40 

erlcifolla . 736 fraternaria.40 

nodosa. 377,736 himeroldes .203 

rapliiophyUa .. .. 578 hypotaeniaria .. .. 193 

thymifolla . 736 minuta. 32 

Melobasis AmiociNCTA .. 179 nlphosenia .218 

PARVUi.A.179 obtusata .203 

tennlnata .130 ochripennata .. . ► 194 

Meueristes dentlpes .. 547 odonlias.206 

MeruHus lacryraans .. 705 orthodesma.193 

Mesembrianthemum aequl- ozora .200 

laterale. 730 pallidula .192 

Mesembriomlntho .. ..110 phyllomorpha .. ..193 

compressa .110 polyspila .196 

Metalaphria 250-1,253,255-6 postcarneata.39 

aurifacles . 255 punctiunculls .. .. 198 

australis . 255 punctlunculus -. .. 198 

TE88ELLATA . 255 siuerliitharla .. .. 39 

Meteorium .. .- 264,284 subcarnea .193 

aeruglnosum .. ..284 subustaria .193 

tntrlcatum -. • • 284 turner!.196 

Mlquelianum .. ..284 vinaria.192 

vitlanum . 286 Monoetopbora caprlna .. 194 

Metopia . 439-40 atlUans.198 

Mlcrocltrus australaslca xxxlv Mortlerella sp.705 

australis .. .. xxxlv Mucor davus .706 

Mlcromonospora 231-2, glomerula .705 

240-2,244-8 plumbeus .705 

Micropalpus vlttatua .. 318 Ramannlanus .. ,. 705 

Mlcrostylum .. 250-1* 253 Mus musculus .. .. xxxll 

Microlropeza .99 Mycelium radicle atro- 

flavitarsls .100 virens .705 

FEAVivENTBis .. 99,101 Mycobacterlum .. 231 

mTEOMBmu .. .. 99,100 tuberculosum . - .. 246 

latlmana .. .. 99,100 Mycogone nigra .. .. 705 

ochriventrls.100 gp.699 

sinuata. 99-101 Mylobia .129 

Mlltogramma .. 437,440 Myoporum .727 

IVORMALTB .. •. 441,443 tenuifoUum .. 720-1, 737 

RKCTANGtJLARis .. 441,443 Myothyrla ., .. 328, 338-9 

REGTNA . 441-3 AEMATA.340 

mx . 441-2 rEEGtraQNi .. .. 339-40 

Mirbella grandlflora .. 732 Myrtus .386 

reticulata . 732 buUata.386 

Mlsophrice . 463 obcordata ., .. .. 386 

Mniadelphum.271 Nearcba .214 

vitlanum . 273 paraptlla .214 


Ixxv. 

Neckera australasica .. 286 

dendroides 

.. ..286 

Bugeniae 

.. ..285 

Graeffeana 

.. .. 286 

Implana .. 

.. ..286 

Leplneana 

.. ,.285 

loriformls 

.. .. 286 

Neckeropsls 

.. 265,285 

gracilenta 

.. .,286 

Leplneana 

.. .. 285 

Nemopalpus 

.. ..222 

Nemoraea .. 

.. .. 119 

Neoamenia 

.. ..103 

LONGICOUMS , . 

.. .. 103 

Neocuruplra 

.. 137,144 

hudsonl .. 

.. .. 137 

nicholsoni 

.. .. 137 

Neocyrtopogon .. 

261,253, 258 

blfasciatiis 

.. ., 258 

maculata 

.. .. 258 

Neodloctria 

251,253,259 

australis 

.. .,259 

Neophasia ., 

.. ..327 

Neopogon ,. 

250-1, 260 

Neosaropogon .. 

250-1, 

claripennis .. 

263-4,268-9 

..256 

clarlpes .. 

.. ..256 

Iroggattii 

250-1,256 

nigrinus 

..256 

nltldus .. 

.. ..268 

princeps 

251,258-9 

sallnator 

.. ..267 

Buavis 

.. ..257 

Neoscleropogon 

.. 253, 269 

Neotheca ftjbca 

.. .. 640 

Nesogknocjs 

.. .. 463 

CUCUIXUS 

.. .. 464 

Neurlgona 

.. .. 228 

Nigasa subpurpurea .. 200 

Nlssolia 

.. .. 746 

Norela 

.. .,213 

perdensata 

.. ..213 

vlnacea .. 

.. .. 213 

Nossidium 

.. ..478 

Notaden 

.. ..744 

Notarcha ply cal is 

xxxll 

Notechis curtls 

.. .. 561 

Notelaea longlfolla 

.. 710,737 

Nothofagus 

.. ..386 

Ollffortloides 

.. ..386 

fusa 

.. .. 386 

Notostrongyllum 

rugosi- 

colle 

.. ..547 

Nyctozollus 

.. .,647 

Ochromyia davipennls .310 

Ochrus 

,. .. 746 

Ocbtbiphila 

.. 488,491 

Octoblepharum 

.. 263,269 

albldum .. .. 

.. .. 269 

densifollum .. 

.. ..268 

dentatum 

.. .. 269 































































































IxxvL 


tmEX, 


Octoblepharum scolopen- 


drlum.269 

Bmaragdinuxn .. .. 268 

Oenochroma ,. 37,39,191,198 

AhVJJXA .192,196 

artia .194 

cerasiplaga .. .. 192,194 

cyc&optera ., 191-2,195 

decolorata .. .. 192,195 

erubescens .193 

guttlllnea .195 

Infantilis ». 191-2,197 

leucospila .198 

UsBoscia .. .. 192,196 

ochrlpennata .. 192,194 
orthodestna .. ♦. 181,193 

pallida. 191-2 

pbyllomorpha .. 191,198 
polysplla .. 191-2,195 

poetcarneata .. .. 89 

privata .. .* 191,193-4 

quadrigramma .. 192,197 

quaternaria.40 

simplex.195 

aubugtaria .. .. 191,194 

turneri.192,196 

vetustaria .. 192,197-8 

vlnaria. 191-3 

Oenone .218 

Oenothera lamarckiana.. 378 
Ogyria olane .. .. xxxix 

zosine araxes .. xxxix 

Olax stricta .730 

Olearia .386 

Ommatlug. 249,256 

Ommatophorus boop« .. 188 

mastersl . 188 

Onopordon acaulum xxxix 

Onosterrhus acuUcollis .. 

184, 540 

dubotiiayi .540 

ORAKULATIJS.184 

HAOKERI.589 

lugubrls.640 

Onychodes .203 

fuigurana .218 

fulguraus .218 

lutosarla .206 

multicolora.202 

? rhodoscopa .. .. 201 

Onycodes.204 

lutosaria .. ,. 204, 206 

rubra . 202,206 

tranmatarla.204 

Oospora Cltrl-aurantii .. 706 
Ophiobolus cariceti .. 706 

Ophlographa . 26 

drakei .31 

xnacrophyes.29 

postmarginata .. ,. 30 

Ophryota.460 

Opisthacantha.43 

Opsldiopsig .. 487,489-40 


NppiBACtiH ,. ., 439-40 


Opsidiopala oblata .. .. 439 

Orsonota della .. .. 218 

Orthorrhyncbium ,, 262,285 

cyllndrlcum.285 

Ospriocerus ,. .. 253, 260 

Ottlatlra .. 461,463 

bispinoaa .463 

ocularis.463 

pulchella .462 

aulcicoUia .463 

Oxyloblum trilobatum 721, 732 
Oxyuranus maclennanl xxxll 


Ozola . 

• * 

217 

basisparsata 

4 • 

.. 217 

exlgua .. ,. 

• » 

217-8 

mlcroniarla . . 

» • 

217 

Pachyophthalmus 

• * 

438-9 

signatus 

« « 

.. 439 

Falla . 

* « 

.. 347 

Paliana . , .. 

• • 

.. 344 

basalis .. 

• * 

.. 34S 

Intensa .. 

4 # 

.. 345 

intensica 

■ » 

.. 345 

Palpostoma 


134-8 

aplcalis .. 

* « 

134 

Panagra atrosignata 

.. 21 

carbonata 

« ■ 

.. 6 

confluarla 

• « 

,. 15 

consignata ,. 

« « 

.. 22 

cosUnotata .. 

m A 

.. 6 

dentigeraria .. 

A 4 

.. 12 

devitata .. *. 

% A 

.. 16 

ditfusarla 

• • 

., 13 

dlsputata 

« 4 

. . 12 

estigmaria .. 

ff • 

6 

explanata 

« 4 

, . 16 

exsignata 

* • 

.. 16 

inostentata ., 

• ■ 

,. 24 

molybdaria ,, 

a a 

5, 21 

obtusata 

A A 

.. 16 

ornata .. .. 

« A 

.. 23 

petrilineata .. 

9 9 

.. 22 

pluaiata .. .. 

9 A 

.. 22 

algmata 

M A 

.. 18 

triparata 

* 9 

21 

Pandanus .. .. 

* A 

.. 262 

Palpomyla 

A • 

. , 226 

Paplllaria .. .. 

262; 26E. 283 

Aongstroemiana 

» A 

.. 284 

crocea .. .. 

• • 

283-4 

cuapldltera .. 

» A 

.. 283 

helictophylla 

« A 

.. 284 

intrlcata 

« 4 

.. 284 

pelluclda 

• A 

261.284 

Paracurupira 

4 4a 

137,144 

Paragryon 

#* 

48,80 

graciUpennls 

9 A 

42, 80 

pedestris 

* * 

.. 80 

Paragyrtls Inosteiitata 

«• 24 

Paraleacopls .. 

* 9 

.. 488 

Paropsig . * .. 

P A 

.. 486 


Pelekium . * 

• A 

.. 264,291 

velatum .. 

t 1 

.. ,,291 

Peleteria ,, 

♦ -4 

w ,.816 

PttLioote 

• « 

k * .. 466 

sirnoYLiKimictrs 

.. ..467 

Penlciniuzn 

• 4 

..704 

digitatum 

% 1 

..705 

itaiicum . , 

» * 

.706 

sp. 

• A 

.. 699,705 

stolonlferum 


.. ..706 

variabile 

» • 

. . .. 706 

Pentacantha 

« « 

42, 81 

australica 

t C 

., ., 66 

nigrinotum 

• A 

. . . . 53 

Pentaphyllus 

bifasciatus 532 

Perameles ., 

* t 

623-4 

Peripatug *. 

■ 4 

.. ..748 

leuckartli 

i % 

.. ..743 

ovlparus 

• 4 

.. .. 743 

Peritheates 

< A 

.. 137.144 

Persoonla .. 

■ • 

872-4, 746 

lanceolata 

W A 

. . .. 729 

linearis .. 

A A 

. . 729-30 

myrtilloides 

• A 

.. ..375 

nutauB .. 

« • 

.. ..780 

pinifolius 


.. .. 730 

sallclna , . 

716, 727, 729-30 

Petrophila . . 

A • 

872-4 

dlversifolia 

• « 

.. . . 585 


pulchella 376, 713, 726-7, 729 

sessills.729 

PesEophenus rutllans ,. 547 

submetalllcuB .. .. 547 

Phallarla.40 

? ochrlpennata .. .. 194 

ophiusaria . 40 

subustarla .194 

Phanerotis detchert .. 744 

Phascolarctos .. 607, 509, 519 

Phascolomys .507 

pHltACAHlCA .. .. 477-8 

AQihm . 478, 479 

raoftA .479 

PMlonotis .. 262-3, 271, 281 

aeperifolla .281 

Bteaaei.281 

imbrlcatula.281 

obtualfolla .281 

revoluta.281 

teneila .281 

Phllorus .139 

Phlyctinus callosus .. 467 
PhoUota adlpoaa .. .. 706 

Phoma sp.705 

Phomopais cltri .. .. 706 

Phorocera .. .. 344-5, 847 

biserlaUa .344 

Phoroceroaoma .. .. 828 
PHoaooaaoatoMA ., 323,326 

aetlventria .328 

P«»lXOOOM»« ., .. *, 1 

nexistriga ... 1-2 

ptilomacra .1-2 





































































llf&KX. 


Ixxvlt. 


PiiuixocoMRs steropias 

.. 1-2 

Phthonla .. .. 163.166-7 

cylindrlca .. .. 

.. 156 

sp. »« •• •» •• 

.. 156 

Phyllogonium angusti- 

folium . 

.. 285 

Phyllota phylicoldes 

.. 732 

Physetostege 

212*3 

miranda .. .. 

«. 2l2 

miranda rufata .. 

.. 212 

Physopsis spicata .. 

.. 578 

PlLlMYJA . 

329, 337 

LASIOPHTHAI.MA . . 

.. 329 

Piloeclum. 

265, 299 

pseudo-rufescens .. 

.. 299 

Pllotrlchum rugicalyx 

.. 283 

Pimelea . 

.. 679 

Plnnatella. 

265,287 

KUhliana 

287 

Pittosporum revolutum .. 731 

undulatum xxxlv, 709-10, 

713, 727, 731 

Plagia . 

.. 319 

Plagianthus betulinus 

.. 386 

divaricatus .. 

.. 386 

Plagiprospherysa .. 

320-1 

acuminata 

320, 322 

Piatydema annamitum 

t 547 

detersum 

.. 547 

laticorne .. .. 

647 

malaccaum 

.. 547 

Platylobium fomiosum 

712,732 

Platynotocis , . 

465-6 

PYKIPORMIS 

.. 466 

Platypus . 

.. 466 

Pleurotus ostreatus 

.. 705 

Pogonatum 

263, 301 

Graeffeanum 

.. 301 

vltlense. 

.. 301 

Pogonortalis 

.. 429 

barbata . 

.. 429 

barbifera 

.. 429 

dociea . 

.. 429 

Polyporus adustus .. 

.. 705 

radlclperda .. .. 

.. lOS 

versicolor 

.. 706 

PomaderrU elliptlca 

.. 734 

ianigera. 

.. 734 

phillyraeoides 

.. 734 

Porlthodes apical is .. 

.. 549 

fasclata. 

.. 549 

obliqua. 

.. 549 

parenthetiea. 

.. 549 

plagiata. 

.. 549 

PtTSTTJUkTA . . . . 

548-9 

splntpenuis .. .. 

548-9 


Porotrichum dendroldea 286 
elegantisttimum .. .. 287 

Potorous trldactylus 507,509 


PrasopliyUum acamina^ 

turn .. ..418 

plgrlcana .413 

s 


Propentacantha 42,81 

auatralica . 81 

nigrlnotum.81 

Prophanes .647 

Prosacantlia nlgrlpes ., 58 

Prosena 109, 111, 116-8,121 
argentata .. 113-4,116 

bella .113,116 

doddi .115 

dorsalis.116 

IXiDIOCtSA ., 113,116*6 

malayana .115 

macropus .116 

nigripes .. 113,116,117 

PARVA .113, 115 

sibirita. 113-6 

sibirita var. ? .. .. 113 

sibirita var. cx>nfu8a ,. 116 

sp.113,116 

TKNUI8 . 113-4 

vlttata . .. 116 

Pbosknina .. 116-8,327 

NlCHOtSONt.116 

Prostanthera marlfolia .. 737 

Protohystricia.852 

HurroNi.352 

pachyprocta .. .. 862*3 

Protoiepldodendron .. 163 

Protomiltogramma 437-8, 443-4 

clucta . 444-5 

LATrcKPs .. ,. 445-7 

plebela . 445-6 

Protoplasa .. 221-3,225 

ntchil .221 

Pseudanilara.180 

Pseudechis porphyrae .. 661 

Pseudobaslpogon .. 250 

Pseudochaeta.345 

Pseudochirus cooki .. 607 

Pseudodlnla .488 

Pseudoformosia ., 104 

Pseudoholopogon .. ., 253 

Pseudoleucopis .. 488-9 

BRNEFICA . . . . 489-90 

faaciventrls .. .. 489-90 

davitarsis ,. 489-90 

magnicornis .. .. 489-90 


Pseudolyprops austkahae 638 
carlnicolUs .538 


Psetidophryne.746 

australis .745 

bibronil.745 


Pseudorhacelopus .. 263. 301 
philippinensis .. 261, 301 

Pseudoterpna dlphtherlna 206 

Psiloeurus .260 

Ptenldium ., 480, 483 

Pterinea .153 

Pterobryella .. 264-5,283 

specloslssima .. .. 283 

Pterobryum vitlauum .. 283 
Pterohelaeus ulttdissimus 539 
papuanus .539 


Pterohelaeus waqnebi .. 688 


Pteronites . . 

« t 

‘..163 

Pterostylis 

« * 

.. ..413 

acuminata 

* * 

413-4 

concinna 

• ■ 

413-4, 416 

decurva . . 


.. ..416 

FUHCILLATA 

* • 

.. 413,415 

obtusa 

4 • 

413*4,416 

ophioglossa 

« * 

413-4, 416 

parvldora 

* • 

413-5 

reflexa 

• * 

413-4 

revoluta . . 

• » 

413-4 

truncata 

* « 

413-4 

Toveyana 

» • 

. . .. 416 

Ptlllodes ., 

• * 

.. ..487 

Ptllium 

4 • 

.. 477,487 

Ptllophyllodromia 

.. . . 450 

Ptinella 

« w 

.. 482,487 

Ptomaphila 

lachrymosa 186 


Puccinla gramlnls .. 

1604,163,171,173,176, 622 
gramlnls avenae 161-3, 
168-71,173,176-7,596, 631-3 
graminis secalis .. .. 163 

gramlnls tritici .. 

169-67, 171, 178-5, 

177, 603-4, 608, 610, 

612, 614, 620-4, 632-3 
trltlclna .. 171-3, 175, 

177, 609, 612, 

614-6, 620-5, 628, 633 
Pugnax pleurodon .. .. 156 

Pultenaea.372 

daphnoides 716, 726*7, 732-3 
elliptlca .. . . 716, 732-3 

retusa .733 

stlpularls .733 

vlllosa .733 


Pv(U»iA . 330, 338 

HVFOLATERALTB . . . . 331 

Pyrrhos la.129 


Quadra . 342, 349 


OJHHIMllJH .343 

oruata .343 


Questopogon .. 250-2, 254-5 


Rachiopogou 260-1, 253, 256 

carho .266 

nigrliiUB .256 

rubescens .266 

Hadinoderus .221 

iH>»nHfiCNNm .. .. 228-9 

terrae-reglnoe .. .. 229 

Ranhyla aurea .. 744 

Ranunculus .386 


Rapanea varlabllls .. 718, 

727,780,783, 737 


Hhacopilum 

couvolutaceum 


264,290 
.. 290 


cuHpldigerum .. .. 290 

paclficuni .290 

spectabile .290 







































































IxxvHi. 


JJiDEX. 


RhamphJdlum .. .. 264, 276 

purpuratum.276 

Veiwhu .276 

Khamphrixa .449 

iNCOKBPiciu.449 

Rhainphomyia.449 

ALHIDTPKNWIS .. .. 450 

aprllis .450 

Rhaphidosteglum ., 266, 299 

contlguum .299 

Hhaphldostichum 266.298-9 
bunodlcarpum .. .. 299 

luxuriant .299 

PALUniKOUITM ,. ., 298 

theliporum .. .. 298-9 

Rhinomyiobia .. 110-1,129 

australis .. .. 1^-30 

TRANBVEKSAUS . . 129-30 

Rhlzoctonla silvastris .. 706 

Solanl .705 

Rhlzogonium .. 263, 281 
aetoBiim. ,. 281 


spintlorme t. sanioana 281 
RbodamnlM trlnervla .. 736 

Rhodobryum .. .. 263, 280 

Graeffeanum .. .. 280 

Rhynchodemus .. 743 

Hbynchonalla .. 152*3 

Tcuboldes .163 

pleurodon 146.152-3, 156-7 


primipilaris.153 

RhynchosteKlella ,. 266, 300 

VITIEXSIS .300 

Rhynchostegliim .. 265, 300 
HelagineUifoUum .. 300 

Hhyncodexia .. .. 118,122 

longipes .119 

Rhytiphora frenchi . * 467 

Rici nocarpus plnlfolius .. 

712, 724, 726. 733 

Hivellia .491 

connata.491 

doclea .429 

IBOLATA. 491-2 

Virgo . 491-2 

Hodwayia. 477,486 

GRANius. 485-6 

orlentalls .4S6 

Rosa.373 

Rutilin.107 

AI.IWK'INCTA .108 

argentifera.107 

elegans.106 

fiavipes.109 

formosa.108 

hirticeps .109 

leucosticta .107 

laueosticta var. FtJsci- 

SQITAMA .107 

micans.108 

nJgricepa .109 

ruflcornis .109 

sp.106 


Saccharomyces cerevlsiae 706 


Sapromyza .434 

alboatra.434 

brevlcornis.434 

LlOHTWABUTl.434 

marlae.434 

Sarcinodes . 37 

carnoaria .37 

compacta . 37 

holzl .37 

subtulvida .37 

Sarcophaga .317 

Sarcophilus .607 

Saropogon .. 261, 263. 256-8 

dispar .257 

gamarus .. .. 261, 257 

rubcBCCns .256 

semirufum .257 

sergius . 256.259 

suavis .257 

Sceloporus torauatus .. 551 

Schizactiaua .303 

Schizoceromyia .. 303-4 

Cergusoni .304 

INVALIUA .305 

sp.306 

vaiida . 304*5 

Schlzophyllum commune 705 

Scbizotachina.304 

Scleropogon ., 250, 254. 269 
Sclerotiula Libertiana .. 705 
Selrotrana Aotn icoLLis ., 186 

bimetallica .187 

.lOHNSTONENSlS . . . . 186 

parallela .187 

tumulosa .186 

SematopbyHum contiguum 299 
cuculligerum ,. .. 297 

tbeliporum .298 

Semisuturla ,. ,. 340-1 

Senostoma .109 

fiavtpes.109 

hirticeps .109 

nigrlceps .109 

ruficornis .109 

Senotainia .. 437,44S-4 

Sigmatella PoweUiana .. 296 
Slmsonia deai^ki .. .. 189 

purpurea .390 

wllsoni.190 

SimuUum.222 

Smerinthus ? wayil .. 40 

Solauum sodomaeura ,. 737 
xanthocarpum ,, ,. 737 

Solemya .166 

Solmsia inilata .267 

Sphagnum .. .. 262, 301 

. acutifolium.801 

cuspidaium.301 

Heichhardtii ., .. 301 

Seemannti .801 

vitianum .301 

Spbenothorax «.547 


Spiculaea ciUata .. .. 682 

SpiridenB. 264,282 

aristlfollus .282 

BaUourianus .. ., 282 

hageUosUB .282 

Spirifer dlsjuncta ,. 150, 

162-8.156,157 

elongati.156 

SpiriUum rubrum .. ., 246 

Sprengelia .372 

Stachybotrys ,. .. .. 699 

Stenocarpus .372 

salignus.375 

sinuatuB .375 

Stenopogon 260-1, 253-4, 269-60 

elongatUB .269 

fraternus .259 

Stereophyllum .. .. 266. 287 

VITIKNBK.287 

Sterrha .218 


Stetholus elongatus 189. 532 


CAFUANUB .189 

Stichopogon .260 

Stigmodera .. ..... 632 

ARRATtCOlJ.IS . . . . : . 182 

affabiJis.182 

AIMCEIS^OTATA.633 

ARTEL ..533 

atricoilis .534 

blackburni .687 

BOGAN Ta.534 

caudata.535 

coeruleipes .535 

cydista.586 

dUatata.182 


DHYADULA .536 

hutneralis .538 

IMITATOR .180 

insignifi.535 

INTACTA.181 

MACKATANA.686 

obscura.634 

parva .634 

putchella .535 

tiTJABRIPt-AGIATA . . . . 535 

rubriventris .. .. .. 687 

sagittarla .182 

subgrata var. dlscoflava 588 

trimaculata.536 

vigilans.180 


Stilbomyla . 102-8 

cdstalis. 102-8 

MINOR ., .. .. .. 102 

opuienta .. .. 102-3 

Stomatomyla .. .... 820 

fiUpaipis . 821 

HICROPALPIS .. .. .. 321 

Streptothrix chalcea 282,247 

Chalceae . 281 

Strongygaater .. . . 92^3 

giobuluB. .. 93 

Strougylium aagulatum 546 

gravidum ., .... 547 
































































































INnBX. 


Ixxix. 


Htrongylium horridum .. 547 


in tans .546 

keyanum .546 

punctithorax ,. .. 546 

pusnxiJM .545 

tuberlpenne var. .. .. 547 

WAGNERl .646 

Strongylogaster .. .. 93 

Sturmla . 847, 361 

SEMIRUFA .361 

Styphella.372 

humitusa .736 

lanceolata .. .. 713. 736 

richei .736 

trlflora.713,736 

tubiflora .736 

viridis .736 

Sumplgaster ., .. 110-1 

fasciatus .110 

Symphyustis.26 

LEPTOCYMA . 26 

Symphysodon .. .. 266.283 

cyUndraceus.283 

ruglcalyx .283 

vitianus.283 

Symphysodontella .. 266, 283 

cylindracea.283 

Syncarpia. 372,376 

iaurlfolla 377, 710, 712, 736 

Synoum glandulosum .. 734 

Syrrhopodon .. 262-3, 273 

rfilbo-vaginatus .. .. 273 

croceus.274 

tascieulatus.274 

Graeffeanue.273 

laevlgatns .273 

luteus .274 

mamiUatus .. .. 262, 273 

scolopendrium * * 269 

tubarculosus.276 

Tachina .316 

Tacparia ? frontisignata 214 

Talabactia .. .. 303,305 

BALDWmi .306 

Talarocera .306 

Taxtticlea.93 

Tapeigaster .435 

annulipes ., . * 436-6 

i^^yrospila .. .. 435-6 

iQ^a • • • * • * 435"6 

luteipennls ,. .. 435-6 

marginlfrons .. 435-6 

Tareipes .. xxxix 

Taxeotis .214 

Taxltbellmn .. .. 265.296 

Binsteadii .. .. .. 297 

herp^tlum .. .. .. 296 

isoeladum .297 

papiUatum .296 

poETAwnauM.296 

PROTEKRUM .297 

saxnoanuxn .296 

Rtlgmosupi .296 


Taxithelium ventrifoUum 296 


Taylobia.98 

TBSTACEA . 98 

Teleas .41-2,84 

Telopea . 372,874 

spGciosiselma .. .. 375 


Tephrina punctUineata ,. 214 
Tepperella eucalypti xxxiv 

Teremenes .547 

Tetratheca erlclfolia .. 738 


Thamnlum .. .. 26.5,287 

anel tense .287 

latifoiium .287 

HTOLATlFOUim . . . . 287 

Thelairla. 109-11 

australis .110 

leucozona .110 

Thereutrla .. 250-2,266 

Thermoactlnomyces vul¬ 
garis .232 

Thesllea . 541, 647 

Thrycolyga sorbillans ,. 320 

Thrypticus .228 

Thuidlum. 264,291 

biparium .291 

bypsoideum.291 

cymblfoHum .. 262, 293 

erosulum .291 

glaucinum .292 

glaucinoides.292 

Meyenlanum .. 291 

plumulosum.292 

ramentosuxn.293 

samoanum .. .. 292-3 

tahitense .. .. 291 

trachypodum .. 291 

ThyricHum .262 

fasciculatus.274 

lutetis .274 

Thysanomitrium .. .. 267 

hawaiicum .267 

Powellianuin .. . * 267 

Richardli .267 

umbellatum.267 

Tillqua nigrolutea 550-1, 

557-8, 660, 668-70, 674 
Bcincoides 560-1,654, 

567-8, 660, 568, 570, 674 

Torula .704 

Trachypus .. 265,286 

bicolor.285 

Trematodon .. .. 264, 266 

sp.266 

suberectus .266 

Trichoderma .704 

Konlngi.706 

«p. 699,705 

Trichopteryx aubtkamca 483 

volaus .484 

Trichosteleum .. .. 265, 299 

Boschii.299 


Boachil var. minus .. 299 
bracbypelna .. .. 299 


Trichosteleum dssum 
hamatnm .. .. 

PIckeringii .. 
rbinopbyllum 
samoanum 
stigmosum 
trachyamphorum 

Trichostomum ., 

insulare. 

mauiense 

Trlchofltylum .. 

Trichosurus 

vulpecula 


.. 299 
.. 299 
.. 299 
.. 299 
.. 296 
296 
.. 299 

264,277 
.. 277 
277 
.. 127 
507, 609 
.. 509 


Trimorus .. 

ACUTISPINUS 

assimilis . 

ATEBK1MU8 
ATUIPKS . . 

auratus .. 
auBtrallcuB 
australis 

BXCOLORICORNIH 
BHBVJVENTIU8 . . 

castaneithorax 

CmiBlCLAVtTB 

(TONOOLORICOHN18 


42-3, 80-2, 89 
44-5,69 
44-5, 56. 69-61 
.. .. 44-5 

44,66, 58, 78 
59, 60 

44, 66. 78 

. . 46. 78 

44, 57 
44. 46, 61-2 

45. 70, 73 
43,49 

. 44,62-8 


(xn«)ENSUR .. 45, 75, 83 


CUASSlSPJNUa 

DEUCAnTS 

fuBcicoxa 

howensls 

IMPRESRUR 

^ATISIMNUS 

LATIVENTEIS 

leal .. 


45. 70-1, 78. 76 
.. 44-5,67 
,. 44, 67 

43. 46 
. . 44, 68 

45, 76-7, 83 
.. 43,47-9 
69-60 


mymaripennJs 
niger 
nigrellUB 
nigrinotum .. 
nlgripes .. 
nlgrlventrls .. 
nltescens 
norfolcensls .. 

NOV 1 SP 1 NU 8 

PAIXUlK^I.AVUS 

? pallldiclavuB 

PARVtPENNIS . . 


43. 45,53 
61 
61 

43, 46, 53-4 
.. .. 68 
45, 76-7, 83 
. . 48, 52 

.. . 43 

44. 64 
48. 61 
45 
43,49 


PARVULTNUfl . 
PTr.08TCOBNI8 . 

pulcherrimus 
pulchri thorax 
punctatus .. 
rufithorax 
rUgUlOBUB 
sordidus .. 


43, 47. 49 

. .. 44-5, 66 

46, 79 

44, 60, 63 
44, 46, 54, 61-3 

46, 74. 76 
. .. 44-5, 66 

44, 56, 58, 60-1 


speciosus .. .. 46,78-9 


RTRTATELrtlS . . . , 44, 63 

HTRIAT18CUTUM . . 45, 54 

TANTirxUH .. , . 43, 47-8 

TENUIPUNCTATUS 45, 73, 76-6 
TENt71«TBTATUB . . 43, 46 

TBTcoixjRicoame 43, 50,52 
? tricolorlcornls .. .. 45 













































































INDKX. 


Trimonitt vAtmiHPiNtre 45,72-3 
varlcornis 44,46, 54, 56, 

58, 62 

Triumoglatla .. .. 265, 298 

complanatula .. .. 298 

rigida .298 

Trlssacantha .. .. 42,81 

americana .81 

A8PKRATA . . .. 42, 81 

SIMULATA . . . , 42, 81-3 

TBirURCATA .. .. 42, 81-3 

Tristania. 372,376 

confertlfolia.377 

laurina .. .. 877,718,736 

Triticum dlcoccum ajar.. 604 

durum . 599, 607 

sphaerococcum .. .. 630 

vulgare 599, 602-3, 607, 609 
vulgar© alborubrum .. 597 
vulgare pseudo - hostl- 

anum.597 

Troohocarpa laurina 713,737 
Tropldonotus slrtalls .. 651 


? Tr||Jla^ma 
Ulomft corpulenta 


150 

547' 


Venldlum .. 

Vesicularla 
calodictyon 
infleetens 
reticulata 
VITIANA .. 


407.411. 
266, 294 
.. 294 
294 
294-6 
.. 294 


Vkhimvora.847 

NKlRIVENTftlS.347 

Vlmlnarla denudata .. 578 

ViTTcm . 463-4 

BIDENTATT7H .463 

VltiB Baudtniana 721-2, 734 

hypoglauca.734 

Vorla.^1%)>, 321-^, 

rurallH . 319-26 

V(«tELi.A. 335,338 

ARMICKPH . . . . 335-7 

iNc oNSPid’A .. .. 335-6 

KKCKUEINH .335 

ITN18ETA . , • * . . . 336-7 

VOBINA .321 

SETfUAHlH .321 

Webera .. .. 279 

submarginata .. .. 301 

Weinmannla rublfolia .. 731 
Westringla rosmarlnitor- 

mis. 724,737 

Wlnthemia .. 347-8, 350-1 

Ai.incKPH. 348-9 

dispar .^ .. 349 

nrvKRHA.348 

Quadripustulata .. .. 348 

trichopareia ,. .. 348-9 

Woollsia pungena** .. 713, 737 

Xanthtum. 476-6 

piingena.475 


Xanthorrhoea , 
Frelasll ,. 

X^nogenes 
cbrysoplaca . 
eustrotlodes . 

Xenomerus 
dubius .. . 

ergenna .. . 

flavicornia 
laticeps .. 
varipes .. 

Xenomusa .. 

Xenoauma rubra 

Xylomelum 

pyrlforme 


.. 372 
.. B78 
.. 24 

.. 25 

,. 25 

42, 89 
. . 89 

.. 89 

89, 91 
89-90 
89-91 
.. 218 
.. 205 
372-4 
375, 712, 730 


Zanclopteryx guttilinea.. 216 


permensata 
Zeuctophlebia 
rutlpalpis 
squalidata 
tapinodeB 
Zierla Smitbii 
Zita .. .. 


aureopyga 
Zophaphllus 
curtleornis 
raptor 
Zosteromyia 

cingulata .HI 

Zygorhynchus VulUemlnli 705 
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